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INNER UGHT OF BUDDHISM 

Summary of a Lecture oeuv^red by Sr Haw Slnch Gour. 

at (lie Maha Bodhi Society Hal] on the 28tk December. 

Sr H^i Singh Gour delivered a public lecture under the 
au^ices of the MaJia Bodhi Society in it$ Hall to a crowded 
au ence of ladies and gentlemen representing many Buddhist 
countries and several Europeans. Dr. D. R, Bhandarkar toot 
the chair and introduced the lecturer as one of the 
bn^tMt jewels of India whose manifold aedviHes have 
made hup one of the foremost men of the day. 

Sir Han Singh Com- said that he was going to deal widi 
one aspect of ^ddhism which should interest the lay mind 
bec^e of its influence on the world-politics and religions. 
For Gautama Buddha was not merely the founder of a world- 
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religion—-be was a great world-force* He bad tranBformed 
the mind^ of men tbe reaiilt of wbicb can clearly be seen in 
the history of ancient and modem India. Au a teacher of 
religion be fought against the pretend ona of priest-craft who 
had enslaved humanity and provided them with a passage to 
the other world only through their medium. He had pricked 
the bubble of hollow conciet of Brahmins who held the sole 
monopoly of assuring the future of nrankind. They claimed 
that men were pre-ordained to their dudes which they 
were called upon to discharge wilhovit reference to aptitude 
and capacity. TTiis was the law of caste ag^in^t which Buddha 
invaded- He equally casdgated those who promised heaven 
as the reward of sacrifice ofered to the gods. His religion 
wa* a relSgion of reason. He asked men to use it for theJr 
own advancement in the life here and for the UFe to he. To 
him all men were equal : and the mspiring words mscriloed 
on the pedestal of the Statue of Liberty erected on the 
Chamoe de Elisee in Pads which marks the triumuh of French 
Revolution—Liberty^ Equality and Human Brotherhood—were 
first spoken unori by Buddha and brought home to the people, 
Gautama Buddha believed not only In human equality and 
universal brotherhood, but he was the first to profound the 
prand doctrine of cosmic evoltition of which only one short 
nhvsical orpect was d^acovered hy Charles Darwin in his 
'^Origin of Species.” To Buddha the grand process of evolu¬ 
tion was not limited to the Nvirtg creatures on earth, ft was 
a universal law* The hitrtonans of the French and Russian 
Revolutions will perceive the effects of his teachings in the 
catch phrases of the leaders of these fevolutions. Mon: 
Rouftsau confessed to have leceived his inspiration from the 
teaching of the Gautama Buddha and Lenin did the same. 
More recently the revival of Buddhism in China synchronised 
the estabhfihment of the national Government. Buddha was 
the first to emancipate women and women of hia day were 
more Free than they were in any part of the world to-day. 

His grand doebine of social service and f^elRess work for 





the place of the four noble trltths in im>ia 3 

othera have not yet been fully vmderatood. But when it !a. 
as it in bound to be, it will make life in the world happier 
and better than what it haa been in the past, Buddha was 
not merely a aocial and religious iconoclast ; he was a #eer 
of large visions. And the fulness of his metaphysics has not 
yet been equalled. Schopenhauer the great philosopher was 
a humble disciple of Buddha and drew his inspiration from 
his teachings. Even Kant and Hegel who marked the dimas 
of German speculation have not even touched the fringe of 
the great doctrine of Gautama Buddha, which he enunciated 
and preached and proved. Unlike the teachers of other 
revealed religions Buddha never daimed to have brought bis 
doctrine from the archives of heaven. He appealed to mw 
as man and only asked him to exercise his reason. Hia ethics 
was feebly copied hy emigrant Jews who csiried the memories 
of his grand framework to their home and grafted to their 
own native systems. All revealed religions are under obliga¬ 
tion to Buddha’s all-absorbing and all-pervading system. Hia 
Dhamma was like the majestic Himalayas standing above the 
mole hills in the valley below. Buddhism waa not only a 
religion but also a mode of life. It was an ethical code. It 
was a melaphystcal doctrine. It was a sociological truth. 


THE PLACE OF THE FOUR NOBLE TRUTHS IN INDIA 
By James Bissett Pratt of Wiixmis College. Mass., U. S. A. 

Neither the occidenta’. nor the oriental readers of the Mafia 
Borfhf need be told that during recent years the WeM 
has dcyeloped a considerable interest in Buddhism and a fair 
knowledge of its principal teachings- And by Buddhism here 
1 mean ■’Southern Buddhism" and the original teachings of the 
FaundeT : for concerning the Mahayana the West is profoundly 
ignorant. Many books have been written on "Original 
Buddhism" by able Pali scholars in English. German, and 
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Fiencb, euid from Uie&e tke intelligeni reading public baa 
fonned pretty definite conceptions aa lo the main outlines of 
Buddha *9 teaehinga and of tbe beliefs held by bis present-day 
followers. 

Before iily first visit to Ceylon and Burma, many years 
eg'o* 1 bad read a number of these western books and felt 
fairly familiar witk tke general nature of Buddhifim. On con¬ 
versing with tbe learned Buddbists wbom 1 met, bowever^ 1 
was treated to a mild suipiisei In practically every book 1 
bad read tbe Four Noble 1 rutha and tbe evil of all desire bad 
been categorically set down as tbe very foundation of all tbe 
Buddba’s teaching. To my astoniabment i now discovered 
that the Buddhists with whom 1 talked considered these matters 
as of only secondary importance^ "I be same experience was 
repeated when, several years later, 1 vUited Siam and 
Cambodia and talked with learned monks and laymen in these 
lands. Witb this contrast between my Western and Eastern 
teachers in mind^ 1 determined to go through all the Nikayas 
and judge for myself what it was the Founder really taught. 

Tbe result of this study has been to convince me that the 
truth lies somewhere between tbe Elastem and the Western 
view but that it is farther east than west. Tbere ia no space 
here for the evidence wbicht I think, validates my conclusions, 
but the interested reader may, if he Hkea, find it in Chapter U 
of my forthcDming book on *‘The Pilgrimage of Buddhism/^ 
To put the matter very bricBy, tbe outcome of my investigation 
seems to show that the Fundamental conception of the 
Buddha's ethic is not to he found in the Four Noble Truths 
hut in the principle of rationality ! that good conduct la reason¬ 
able conduct, and that this is to be interpreted as meaning 
conduct which enhances or preserves the greatest balance of 
value to sentient creatures. From this point of view the Four 
Noble Truths and the teaching of the evils of desire are to be 
taken as important hut in a 6cn«e negative applications of the 
fundamental principle. 

If this b the proper inter pretetion of tbe teachings found 
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in the Nikaya 3 the que^ioti at once arises why the other inttr^ 
prelation has been so dominant in Enrape. Now J would 
not deny that muoh can be $aid for the Western view^ though 
1 consider it mistaken. A large nnmber of passages could be 
quoted which seem to jUsbfy it,—although, as I believe, the 
general trend of the Nikaya teachings does not do so. But 
a further reason for the rise in Europe of the view which would 
make the evil of desire the fundamental conceplton of 
Buddhism is to be found in the histoTical fact that the know¬ 
ledge of Buddhism was largely introduced into Europe 
by icholaiB who were under the influence of Schopenhauer; 
and as everyone knows, Schopenhauer considered Buddhism 
a kind of anticipation, of-^and a venhcation of—his own ptstfi- 
mistic philosophy. 

St this inteiprctatiQn of Buddhism that ia responsible 
for the ^'bad n&me^^ that Buddhism has had and still retains 
with many western writers and speakers, it is depicted as 
a deeply pessunistic teaching, which Bpreads world-weariness. 
Inactivity, fleeing from the world, and general despair, ff 
the upholders of this view could visit the lends where Southern 
Buddhism reigns, or if they would even read with unprejudiced 
eyes the actual teachings of the Founder in their fulness, as 
presented to us especially in the Drgha and Majjhima Nikayas, 
they might come to a quite different opinion concerning 
Buddhism. 

Yet though the East is nearer the teaclungi of the Founder 
than are moat of his Western mterpreters on this point, the 
truth, as E view it, still does lie somewhere between the two* 
The four Noble Truths are riot ao fundamental in the NLkay&a 
as th^ are in Western books about EkiddhisiUr but are 

much more prominent m the Ndcayas than they arc in the 
minds and teachings of the Southern Buddhiats of today. It 
hafi been my observation that Ceylonese Biiddhi^ make less 
of these mattera than do the sacred books, the Burmese leas 
than the Ceylonese; and. that the Siamese and Cambodians 
know very little about them at all. 
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rhiff change €jf empkaais in BuddlnaE ethka k m many 
ways a devdopment for tht betters lot from the stress laid 
upon thie evils of desire and of per$ond lave there wag a 
real danger that a kind of hard c^okm might result. Yet 
with this loss of emphasis on the Four Noble Truth*— 
particularly the Second—there has gone a lose as well as a 
gain in moral value. The dependence of sorrow upon desire 
was a genuine and important discovcfy, and the ideal of 
spiritual independence that went with it through all the early 
centuries gave to the Buddhist ethic and to Buddhist character 
a certain distinctiDn which marked them ofi fioTn the other 
forms of moral teaching and moral achievement- It would 
be a pity if this unique and distinctive quality of Buddhist 
morality should be wholly lost and if Buddhkt teaching on 
ethical inatters should settle down (a* it is doing tn China) to 
merely conventional morality^ 

And here we touch upon one of the cruxes of the moral 
life. Buddhism in common with Chrifidanity has set up two 
ideals, both of them ver^- noblcp yet so seemingly incompatible 
in actual practice that the temptation is ever at hand to give 
one yp altogether in order to puisue the other. The two 
Ideals, of course, are those of the spiritual freedom of the 
individual, and of sympatheticp self-forgetting love which loses 
itself in the welfare of others. In actual life it will be forever 
difficult to reconcile these two ideals; yet no really noble 
ethic is posaible which neglects either. It b the task of the 
modem Christian and of the modem Buddhist to ding to both. 
And i know of no other way so hopeful m this arduous enter¬ 
prise as the study of the words and the emulation of the 
example of the two greatest Teachers this world has known, 
the Buddha and the Christ. (A review of Prof Pmttk " The 
Pilgrimage of Buddhism will appear in a subsequent 
issue— Ed.} 



A FEW PERSONAL KOTES 
By S. Hau>ar. 


New Day, 093 found me lu the Buidwan District 

of Bengal. AltLoiigh 1 had not yei turned thirty my official 
duties m the malarious rural tracts had completely shattered 
my health. When the doctors are at their wit^s endn they often 
advise their patients to seek relief by change of air and scene. 
My doctors recommended a sea-voyage. My wife^s maternal 
grand-father^ Maharshi Dehendranath XagoTen who was very 
kind and a^ecCionate to ua, strongly advised me to go by sea 
to Ceylon. Her paternal umde, Mr. Neel Gomul Mookerfee, 
also gave me the same advice. I accordingly decided to go to 
Ceylon by one of the P, and O. boats plying between Calcutta 
and London ofa Colombo. 

On March f, 1693. [ was introduced by my wife "a cousin 
Mr. Nirod Nath Mukeiji to Mr. Hevavitame Dharmapala. the 
founder of the Maha-Bodki Society. Thus our tie of friendship 
and brotherhood began. Both of us were about the same age 
and somehow I felt greatly drawn towards Kim. As a 
College student I had been a^acted to Lord Buddha^^his 
noble life of sacKfice for mankind, infinileiy superior to 
anything recorded in history and Kis noble teachings, based on 
reason and justice, having made an Indelible impression on my 
mind. Ten years previously, m 1883, while still a student, 
I read Colonel H. S, Ocott'a Buddhist Catechism*' and Btudied 
other Buddhist literature : and in the same year* when the 
venerable gentleman was slaying in the Baithak-Khana of the 
late Maharaja Jateendra Mohun Tagore, [ was inidated by 
him as a member of the Themophical Society. 

I engaged a passage by P and O steam-ship Chnson which 
left Calcutta on March 8, 1893. Mr. Dharmapala had given 
me a number of introductions to his relatives and Fnends at 
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Colombo. After a brief call at Madbae oa March 12, the 
etenmer anivetl at Colombo on March H, [ was vety kindly 
received by Mr. Dharmapala'a brother-in-law. Mr, Munasiiiha, 
who rendered great help to me during my stay in the charming 
island, which la known In India as Swattla (golden) Lanka. 
It was not until ] had been in Colombo for some time and met 
Mr. Dharmapala a people and seen the great cabinet ware- 
honae of Don Carolis owned hy his ettcemed father, that I 
could adequately realise the extent of self-sacrifice which my 
friend had undertaken in the interests of the Dhamma. 1 felt 
that his was a noUe act in the noblest of causes. 


VENGEANCE IN CHRISnANTTY 

By S. Haujar. 

We hear m much of the mild and gentle religion of Jesus. 
There are. indeed, scattered here and there in the New 
Testament some estrcmely bright gems of high thought and 
moral precepts. TTicse are. to a great extent, traceable to 
Pagan Influence- Df Greek influence on the Jews there is no 
doubt. Professor Arthur MacDonnell of Qaford states in his 
History of Sanskrit Uterature that India influenced Greek 
philosophy. He states that “this influence of Indian philosophy 
on Christian Gnosdetsm in the second and third centuries seems 
at any rat* undoubted." Later Oirlstianity has been ennobled 
and etherialised by the labours of theologians, In Christendom 
literature had been monopolized by the clergy for several 
centuries. 

For the real source of Christian ethics the inquirer must 
go to the Bible Itself, The work of the Oergy m Europe has 
tended, as the histpiian Buckle has observed, to increase 
credulity and to hamper intellectual progress. Interpreting the 
Bible in the Houses of Convocation in J9I7 the Archdeacon of 
Sudbury affirmed that "the Psalms are a mirror of human 
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liBture, wUcii h precisely the Eame to-day aa En the tfcdea of 
the Psalmist/’ He strcn^Iy opposed the proposal to delete 
the comiTLiriatory passage^ m the PsaJms which cast a lurid light 
on the chajacter of God. the Pather. Tlie ptoua Archdeacon 
observed that "*to omit the righteous call for vengeance Is not 
only to misrepresent Quiatiafitty^ but to fall out of touch with 
the whole mcral feeling of the country/’ Here we have on 
the authority o| a clergyman the real character of Christiaiuty 
and the result of its teachings on its followeia. The "righteous 
call for vengeance" is heard throughout the Old Testament — 
the Word of Cod, It is first heard in the Carden of Eldcn when 
our first parents, with the frail character given to them by 
their Creator^ yielded to the Temptation of the DevU* It re- 
soimde throughout the old book. The Father’s Call for 
vengeance is taken up by the Son in the New Testament where 
the Father keeps himself much in the background. Jesus 
revenges himself on a fig-tree which did not yield him fruit 
when he was hungry^ although its Creator had filed a different 
season for it to bear frtiH, He makes no secret of his preference 
for the jews. Addressbig the Jews he says: "Unto you it is 
given to know the mystery of the Kingdom of Cod : but unto 
them that are without, all these things arc done m parables 
that seeing they may see and not perceive, and hearing they 
may hear and not understand, lest at any time may should be 
converted, and their sins should be forgiven them."’ (Mark iv). 
This IS the only begotten son whom his father sent to save 
mankind. He is a worthy son of a worthy father. He says : 
'Whoever, therefore, shall confess me before men* him will 
1 confess also before my Father which is In heaven. But who¬ 
soever shall deny me before men, him will I also deny before 
my Father which is in heaven,*' (Matt, k). The moral feeling 
of ail Christian nations has run along these lines. To this 
history bears witness. The Crusader left (as Mr. W, H. 
Wiltiamson has observed in the Rationalist Annuab 1929) a trail 
of murder I rape and theft, St. Louis said that the only way 
to argue with a blasphemer was to run a sword into has bowels 
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as far as it would go. When the dissenting sect called 
AIbisenses in France was wiped out a papal legate repotted to 
Pope [rmocent IH : '"Our troops^ spaiing neither sex nor age* 
put to the sword nearly 20^000; splendid deeds were accom¬ 
plished in the overthrow of the enemys the whole city was 
sacked and burned by a divine revenge marFellousIy fierce."* 
In the sacred name of religion the Church, during the Innuisioti, 
took severe vengeance against heretics* **Lot there he no 
pity/* cried Luther* inciting the German princes to "'stab, 
smite and destroy*’ the in^roent peasants, *"foT it is the time 
of wrath, not of mercy* So wondrous are the time that princes 
can better merit heaven by bloodshed than by oroOTess/* In 
robbinirr the riohtful owners of land in Africa and Australia the 
Chnstian peonies of Furooe have followed methods which can 
be compared onlv to those described in Psalms Iviii, lis, cxlisc. 
A handful of people rose agatnst the foreimierB in Tndia while 
the nreat bulk rcmamed neutral or indifferent and a great 
manv helped the British atminst the itt&ttrj?entH, But what 
terrible venireance was taken on the general poptllation of 
Hindustan when the Mutineers were rounded up f Disraeli 
«aid in the course of a speech at NewTDort Pognell on 
September 30, 1857: ""[ do without the slightest hesitation 
declare my humble disapprobation oF persons in hi^h authority 
announcing that upon the standards of England * vengeance 
and not ^justice" should be inscribed/** The Anvlo-Trsdian 
press cried loudly for vengeance* The Rev, Edward Thompson 
has referred in his bonk, ""The Other Side of the Medal"* to 
that press as ^"thal sink of ferocity*"* Lord Cunon in his 
*'British Government in India’" has alluded to the *Terociout9 
and unbalanced hostility of the European community and 
press in Calcutta clamouring for vengeance/* The great British 
people have idolized General Neill, a fiend in human shape* 
as a national hero. During the Boxer War in China, Kaiser 
William of Germany, a pious Christian, stimulated the Geiman 

• Life ef Dianeli hy BurWe. iv., 99- 
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troops to commJt murder for revonge and to give no qnAiter 
to the Heathen Chinese so that they might remember for a 
thousand years the terrible vengeance of a Cjirisiiaii nation. 

Ftighlfulness^' as a military resource was tried by Germans 
against their enemies in the Great War. The Allies retaliated 
in fuU measure after November, 1914. Mi, Winston Churchill^ 
as a BritUh Minister described the post-War blockade against 
Germany as an inhuman act, but added that the Bridsh 
Government was enforcing it with rigour^ Referring to the 
action of the British al the close of the Boer War Mr. J. G. 
Goddard dtates in his "Racial Supremacy’: "Men were 
demoniacaJ m their animosity, gloried in revenge, and gloated 
over carnage. The British Colonial Secretary in a speech at 
Hotel Cecil, London, on July 10, 1904, ^d: "'When Lord 
Milner took over from the military the government of the 

country, the country itself was a wilderness. . There wa# 

scarcely left in the land anythitig but blockhouses and 
entanglement wires/’ 

TTie Christian idea (as depressed by Lord Birkenhead m 
1923, as Rector of Glasgow University) is that from the dawn 
of history man has been a combative animal. Carlyle regarded 
the ineradicable" tendency to revenge as a '"monition sent to 
poor man by the Maker Himself." That must be the Christian 
view» for the Christian knows from the Bible the unquenchable 
anger of Jehovah—truly a "‘brooding" angers and he knows 
also that Jehovah made man after his own charming images 
But this is doing downright injustice to the supreme Being as 
the God of Love, The God who says^ "Vengeance helongeth 
to me," the God of whom Paul tells the Hebrews that "ft is a 
fearful thing to fall inlo" his hands,^ the God who condemns 
men to suffer "‘the vengeance of eternal fire.*' is certainly not 
the God of Love. The real source of the vengeance idea has 
been thus explained by Dr. Famell m his Ciflord Lectures for 
1924-25 : 

Die ef Jofltice ai yeFIgefiTirt^ ii iziKeriled Imm iK* 

^tnle cf 4iir nczc], wLen the miOTvIily wu triheJ,. camciiiikKi or coipo-TV-IO 
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ocJy+ wlien indiriilual rcspoDiLbilily hikd KriscQ. wh-^ i^c 

am one tkc wIidIc gxaup, when pAi^rage blnod f?ad 

oativficd with thfl eJaying of nury memhrx <i( the ttlbe although 

the indlTiduB! alaiii may Kuve heeti wholly tnnwenl oF the oeiginnl oi^ence^ 


“THE LIGHT OF ASIA" OR THE UCHT OF WORLD? 

By Shiva Charan Lal, b.a.. ll.b. 

It was peihaps Sir Edwiyi Arnold who invented the caption 
"'The Light of Asia"* or at least made it widely popular through 
his masterpiece of that name* in connection vrith the divine 
personality of Lord Gaiitam Buddha. The phrase is wholly 
or pardatly Eme according to the manner of analysing it. All 
Great Teachers ul the World in the Religious Spheren have 
been Asiatics-Vya*, Krishna, Zoroaster, Moses* Confucius* Lao 
Tsace, Mahavir, jesut and Mahomet included. I am tempted 
to include some more noble names in this galaxy of epoch' 
makers but I have mentioned only those personalities whose 
following numbers many miUions in each case* even to-day* 
If the phrase "'The Light of Asia"’ as applied to Gautama 
Buddha means that he was the cynosure of this great con- 
stellabon or the dozen among the divituties who have been 
accorded the highest pedestal, even the most zealous admirers 
of Buddha can have no oihei meaning to read in it. But if 
the phrase means to set up a counter claim, perhaps a little 
corrective by way of t expectable teadmony or history vrill not 
be OUk of place. 

European writers on Bud dim and Buddhbm (and they are 
many) are broadly divided into two dasses—those that think 
and have taken pain^ to prove* that Siddharta Gautama was 
absolutely the greatest religious thinker and expourider that 
the world had so far produced ; and those that opine that with 
"one exception'' Buddha was the greatest man in the history 
of thought. Arthur Lillie and Paul Cams may be taken as 
representatives of the former class and Sir Edwin Arnold and 
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Dr. Rhy* Davids as representatives of the latter class. Tlie 
reason which has prompted EurDpean thinkers and savants of 
the second school to make this ^'one eiception" la not vety 
far to sedkp and it is easier stiD to see who thal noble 
"exception*' is. There U only a shade of difference between 
"'Primus*' and '*Nili Secundua'* and it has not fallen to the lot 
of any Other rcllgious thinker or reformer except Gatitama of 
Kapilvastu to be bracketed in this manner with Jestis of 
Nazareth at the hands of discriminating occidental writers. 
But OUT object is to show that Buddha was not only ^'the wisest 
and ihe beat among the pagans" but even in a wider circle. 
The doctrines and precepts of Buddha, according to 
Mr. R. C. Dutt, the famous writer and historianp are, "lor theft 
beauty and moral worth unsurpassed by any dmilaj collection 
of precepts made in any age or country.'* And again^ "Who 
is not struck/' asks Mr+ Dutt, *'by the remarkable coincidence 
of these nobles precepts with those preached five hundred years 
after in Palestine by the gentle and pure-souled Jesus Christ?*' 
Mr. Arthur miie voices the opinion of many deep thbikets 
and profound students of compaiative theology when he says 
'*tt iB plain that from Buddha came the main elements that 
changed Mosaism into the leading creed of Eaifopc**. And 
furthci, continues the same learned write“It was discovered 
thal the loftier ideals of QirisUanity, its substitution of the 
principle of forgivepess for thal of revenge, its broad catholicky^ 
its miBsionary energy, and even it* rites and parabolic legends* 
were due to our earlier religiouB reformer/' 

! have neither Ure time nor iiidination to multiply quola-^ 
tionsp but it i* believed by all Bcrious-thinldng men that the 
teachings of Christianity were much coloured by the teachingB 
of Buddhism and that there is an innate similanty between the 
two on many vital points. Even the Hinduism of post-Buddha 
day* was not the Hindubm of pre-Buddha days; compare the 
teachings of the Mahaypn School of Buddhi*m and the 
teachings of Vedanta as profounded by SKankracharya. 

Mr, Dutt says in hi* '^civiltsation in Ancient India"' that 
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mure than hdf the wotid was Buddhial between the 5th and 
10th Centuries A.D. ; and even tO'day not much less than half 
the world take refuge in "Buddha. Dharma and Sangha." It waa 
announced hy Mr. Leon de Rosuy, some forty years ago, "that 
there were 20,000 Buddhists In Paris Hlone." Much water has 
run under the bridge since and a misguided, repentual world 
has made many discoveries and laised many a noble monu¬ 
ment and Vihara to the name and glory of Lord Buddha, thus 
testifying to the heavy debt of soda], moral and spiritual 
gratitude which it owes to the Tathagata and His teachings. It 
will, therefore, be no hyperbole to say that in the towns and 
cities of Europe nnd America there are millions of Buddhists 
or men with strong Buddhistic inciinadons to-day; witness the 
weighty announcement made by Soviet Russia the other day 
founding Buddhist colleges and university and publicly de¬ 
claring its pro-Buddhist tendencies, tn the words of "DUcher” 
the celebrated paragraphic, "we have sore need of the kindly 
spirit of Buddhism, of the golden rule of Ahimsa in the world 
to-day/" 

There is hardly a recognised and established reli^on of 
the world which has not its mystic side or dogmas, Buddhism 
has neither, and vehemently discourages both. Religion and 
science have become almost antagonistic terms; but Buddhism 
has nothing to fear from science which has become Us hand¬ 
maid. Buddhism is the conquest of Reason over Blind Wor- 
ship. of Light over the Forces of Darkness, and so long as the 
Earth, the Sun and the Moon temain, its noble teachings must 
shine forth. It never needed, nor needs, any coercive missions : 
its best missionarica are the Light of Knowledge and Reason; 
and it must hlossom or fade along with their need or value in 
this world. There is hardly any thinking being or creed which 
has not beneirted or cannot beneBt from its great moral 
precepts, the Four Eternal Truths or the Noble Eightfold Path, 
in one shape or another. Buddha and Buddhism, as pro¬ 
pounded by the Master—‘Were and are the Light of the World, 
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[Wc give bffou? ffcc Preface fo above mentioned 

bi>oj^ which is forihcoTning m a few monish a. The Maha 
Bodhi Book Agency has bespoken a limited rtuitifeer o/ 
fh» great classic and offers copies at specially reduced 
pre-ptiblicaiion rates ia subjicrfb-ers of the Maha Bodhi, 
registering their orders be/ore fhe tsi Marchp (929. l^ldo 
our adi>erttsement ^— 

AUTHOR’S PREFACE 

This work calls for a word of cxplanadon. Its subject ku 
gwen rise to a voluxoinous Literature in aU the principal 
European languages. But most of these works have been 
written by European scholars* !t appeared to the present 
writer that there might be sdll room for a work compneef by 
one who tbougb not an orlentolistp baa yet Lived in a system 
out of which Buddhism had grown and who by reason of his 
remote kinship with the Great Mosler might perhaps possess a 
mentality which may ^rve him In some small degree an advan¬ 
tage denied to alien writers brought up under a different system 
and possessing a mentality which has to be tiained to the 
receptivity of ideas and the appreciation of a doctrine, the 
elements of which are familiar to all Hindus and the depth 
of which can be perhaps more easily sounded by those to 
whose forbears the doctrine was at first preached and who 
by their love and devotiorx to their great compatriot and 
kinsmen are not likely to easily forget its true meaning and 
significance. 

India Is perhaps the mo^ conservative country in the 
World. It tenacioualy clings to the old and if Uord Buddha 
were to nse again and revisit ihe scenes of hia earthly mission, 
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he would probably oee hut & few changes m the life and 
mentality of the people ; and if he went far iiidand into places 
not yet penetrated by the Railway* he would recognize even in 
the costumes of his people tho^ to whom he had spoken in 
his previous birth. The spell of the unchanging East may be 
inimical to rnaterial progress, but it furnishes a ready material 
or the estercise of the imagination and the reconstmetion of 
scene and reproduction of the envifonmcnlB which offer the 
best hacLground for the right appreciation of the drama which 
portrayed the hollowness of human life and unselhshness as its 
only panacea- Stated as a copy-book mndin this moral would 
be regarded as trival because of its universal truism. But the 
virtue of a maxim is not so much in its statement as in its 
elucidation bringing home conviction. Again, in metaphysical 
dialectics the teacher addresses his words to those in whom 
he presumes a certain degree of acquaintance with the main 
tenet® of the ruling creed, H* reinforces hJs arguments and 
refutes those of his adversaries assurrung' on the part of his 
hearers the counter-arguments be refute® and the outline of the 
View he elucidates. To the foreigner those dialectics present 
difficulties which the Hindu cannot understand. That they 
do present difhcultfes even to European savants may be con¬ 
cluded from what they have themselves admitted. ""The 
meaning which he conveyed hy such words we can often only 
approximately determine. Herc^ as in every case, where the 
word has a preponderant importance over the thought, where 
it does not smoothly fit the thought, hut compresses it within 
its own straight form, the inquirer who desires to reconstruct 
remote and foreign forms of thought, has not that surest key 
which consecutive progression* the inherent necessity of the 
thought can gwe him.*** "When we try to resuscitate in our 
own way and m our own language the thoughts that are 
emtsedded m the Buddhist teaching, we can scarcely help 
forming the impression that it was not a mere idle statement 
which the sacred texts preserve to tis, that the Perfect One 
knew much more which he thought Inadvisable to say^ than 
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wkat he esteemed it profitayc lo kb disciples to unfold. For 
tkat whick b dcrlared points for its explanation and completion 
to Something else, wkick b passed over in silence—foi it 
seemed not to serve for ejuietnde, illumination, the Nirvan— 
but of whick we can scarcely help believitiE that it was really 
present in ike minds of fiiiddh and those disciples to whom 
we owe the compilation of the dogmatic texts/‘ As to this, 
it is BuJhcient to state tkat tke Perfect One never affected any 
mental teservation. On tke other hand, on tke eve of kis 
death, he made it plain thi^t he had kept back nothin^ that he 
knew, from kis disciples: ‘*What need hath tke body of my 
followers of me now* Anandl' 1 have declared the Doctrine* 
Anand I and I have made no distinctioti between wilKin: and 
without : the Perfect One has not, Anandn been a forgetful 
teacher of tke Doctrine/^ 

That i^ then conclusive of the mentality of the Teacher. 
The difficulties experienced by western scholars in under¬ 
standing Buddhism arise from the fact that thev regard it as a 
felimon or a pkilosophy apart, whereas il b only a new com¬ 
mentary on an old system, a new graft on an old trunk which 
cannot be leamt or understood apart. 

Again, eince the dialogues were in many rases Intended to 
answer queries or allay doubts, they are necessarily disioinled 
and discursive, and m places contradictory. 

It seemed then to tke present writer that the method he 
had himself followed in atudyrng the subject might he usefully 
employed in elucidating it to others. He has consequently 
followed the purely historical method : but in expounding the 
tenets of tbc new religion he has attempted to summarise the 
prevailing view of life and then given Buddha‘s comments and 
cribcisms upon ft—often aasuirined or Implied, or at most faintly 
hinted at by a passing insinuation or an innuendo which were 
sufficiently and in fact pungenlly clear to those who sat at his 
foot and which are dear enough Eo those who have to live tn 
the system to which Buddh s frequent alliiBions unerrz[igiy refer. 

A Work following this method must neceaearily be a 
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filn^Iaj dcp^hitLire from the h eaten traclts hallowed by the 
tre^d of a century of orientalists and European eipounders of 
orienlal thooghL It is intended to give a plain and impartial 
version of the life and doctrine of Buddhism^ a life which is an 
example of all that is best in mankind and a doctrine which 
has leavened all religious teachings since. The writer cannot 
be accused of undue partiality to BuddHsm, for though he is a 
humble member of the caste upon which Gauiom has shed 
imperishable lustre, he has not yet perettaded hirnself to accept 
his creed : and he has, therefore, riot lefrained from criticising 
wherever he felt It his duty to caution or cridc^e. The work 
is intended to be a popular but withftl, a cririca) atudy of 
Buddhism. The narrative is intended for die lay reader while 
notes furnish 'groundwork for the scholar who withes to 
systemadre Kis knowledge of a religion, which more than any 
feHgion+ has moulded the lives of nearly a third of the 
inhabilantfi of the globe. 

A word is necessary to explain the new style of spelling 
adopted in this work. Euroi^an writers have adopted a form 
of spelling which is neither natural nor phonetic ; since some 
of them use either the letter or ^ to convey the sound 

"ch" as in **cHurch'* while others adopt other speninxrs. The 
ulrimatc added to ''Buddh^' and other names of places 

and persons in intended to be ailent but in practice the reader 
ficldom heeds the warning. Other words such as "^Ashoke*" 
and Taatak are sneU as "Aaoka" or 'Mataka'^ which give rise 
to a varied pronunciadons except the right one. In this work 
all snellings of such worrls have+ so far rb possible followed 
their rhonetic sounds. 

Blit the Roman Al^^habet 5;^ conspicuously deficient in two 
dental alr^habets for which it provides no serviceable suhstitute. 
These are the Pali Hand 5 Two new letters T and D have 
been invented to express tho^e sounds. The cross fine in each 
case indicate* that the letter is dental and not palatal. Thus 
T will take the place cif Hand d of ^ and will sound as TJi 
in Thifii. 



THE BUDDHIST SCRIPTURES. 

A Bikd 5 Eye Vie’w of the Pjtakas. 

Secdon 1^—The Pitak&c. 

Coniinuin^ dui aeries of articJes oti the Buddhist Scfip- 
turea, wc now present to our readers the tides of all the works 
incJuded in the Poll C^non, at the same time indicating in a 
few worda the nature or subject matter of each work. 

We also include a Bibliography of all the Elnglish tralis- 
ladona of those portions of the Pitakas which have heen 
published in volume form, and hope in latter articles in this 
series to deal at greater length with these tfansladons. 

The problem of transliteration is a dlffi.ciilt one. The 
system of the Pali Text Society lb mOBt widely used^ but we 
regret that we are unable to make use of it, as our printers 
have not the neceBsary accented type, and it would be too 
expensive to purchase it Bpecially for this article. Beyond, 
therefore, indicating the palatal "fi.'' which ia similar in sound 
to the Spanish letter so written, we have not attempted to 
differentiate between the vartoUB daaseB of Palatals, Dentals 
and Cerebrals, as do the Pali and Sanskrit alphabets^ nor 
between the long and short vowels. These omissions, howeveTi 
need not mislead or conluae our readers. The diacntical 
are used to indicate the exact sound of each letter, as a guide 
to correct pronunciation, but some of the sounds are difficult 
for the westerner to pronouncet and certain of the differences 
in sound, between dentals and cerebrals for instance, are so 
delicate as to be almost undetected except by the trained ear« 
Wc Ignore, therefore, these useful but not essential Lfidications 
of preddon in sound values, merely pointing out to our readers 
that they will usually meet with these btles m Buddhist litera¬ 
ture with the long vowels indicated by a horizontal dash or a 
circumflex accent over the letter, with the cerebral I, d^ etc,. 
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indicated by a dot under tlio letter) and wid) the several 
sounds of "n'' indicated by a dot or desk over, or a dot under 
the Biud letter. 

It should be noted that — 

c=£nEiish ch in church ; 

j = English j in jar ^ and in the combination dh, th, hh, 
ch ; the aspirated breathing follows the sound ot the consonant. 

The rnain division of the Pali C^anon or Tipito^ is a three* 
fold one. 

Tipitaka (Skt. tripitalta) means Three Baskets. The three 
are: — 

(a) SUTTA PJTAKA. The Teaching (Dhamma), 

(b) ABHiDHAMMA PITAKA. PhUosophical treatment 

of the Dhamnia as presented in the 5utta Pitaka. 

(c) VINAYA PITAKA. Rules of Discipline for the 

Order (5angha), 

The SUTTA PtTAlCA is divided into five main Sections 

or Ehscoursea (iVi^j/os): 

L Djgha Ndcaya. 

2. Majjhima Nikaya. 

3. Samyltita Nikaya. 

4. Ancuttara Nikaya. 

5. Khuddaka Nikaya. 

The ABHIDHAMMA PITAKA is divided into seven 
Sections, which we enumerate later. 

The VINAYA PITAKA b divided into two main Secdons. 
and a later supplement. 

1. SUHAVIBHANCA. 

2. KHANtMtAKA.*; t 

(fl) MAHAVACGA. 

(i) CULLAVAGGA. 
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3- Parivara, 

TTic lurthex eub^diviftohs of each of thes« main divifflona 
are as detailed below:— 

SUTTA PITAKA. 

DJGHA NIKAYA (G^Uection of Long Dbcourscs), is 
arranged in ihrec vaggas or *erriea 

SILAKKHANDHA-VAGGA with 13 Stittas, 

MAHA-VAGGA with 10 Sottas. 

PATIKA-VAGGA with 11 Suttas. 

DICHA-NIKAYA. 

(o) Sn^KKHANDHA-VACCA. 

L BRAHMAJALA^UTTA {1). ‘^The Net of Brahma." 
or the Perfect Net, in which are caught all the 62 heretical 
forms of speculation concerning the world and the soul taught 

other teachers of the time. 

2. SAhWJNAPHALAt-SUTTA (2). "The fruit* of the 
Homeless Life." The Buddha explains to King Ajatacattu 
the advantages of jommg the Buddhist order and renouncing 
the life of the world. 

3. AMBATTHA^UTTA (3). Pride of hirth and hs faU. 
A dialogue with Amhattha on caste. Cbntams reference to 
the legend of King Okkaka, the traditional Founder of the 
Sakya Gan. 

4. SON AD AN D A-SUl A (4). Dialogue with the Brahmin 
Sonadanda on the -characteristics of the true Brahmin. 

5. KUTADANTA-SUTTA (5)* Dialogue with the Brahmin 
Kutadanta condemning animal sacrihee. 

6. MAHAL] ^UTTA (6). Dialogue with Mahali on 
divine vision and the attainment of full enlightexunent. 

7* JAUYA-SUTTA (7). On the nature of the soul as 
compared with the bexly, 

6. KAS5APAS1HANADA-SUTTA (8). A dialogue with 
the naked ascetic Kassapa against seif-mortification+ 
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9. POTTHAPADA^LTITA {9). A iisaus^on witK 

Potthapada on the nature of the sou], in whicli the Buddha 

elates the question to be irrelevant and conducive to enUghtea- 
fnent. 

fO. 5UBHA-SUTTA (10)- A attributed to 

Anaiida, on conduct, conccntrBtion, and intellect. 

IL KEVADDHA^U J J a (II}, The Buddha refua^ to 
allow a Bhikkhu to perform a miracle. Story of the moni 
who visited the Coda to question them. 

12, LOHiCCAnSUTTA (12). Dialogue with the Brahmin. 

[dobicca ou the ethics of teaching. 

_ 13. TLViJJA-^UTTA (13). On the futility of a knowl¬ 
edge of the Vedaa aa a means attaining to Union with firahma. 

Maha-Vagga. 

14. MAHAPADANA-5UTTA (14). The Sublime Story 
of the Buddha Gotama and of his six predecessors : also the 
Discourse on the Buddha Vipassi j hia descent from the Tuaita 
heaven to the commencement of his mission. 

15. MAHA-NiDANA^UTTA (15). On the Chain of 
Causation and theories of the soul, 

16. MAHA-PARINIBBANA^UTTA ( 16 ). The great 

Book of the record of the passing of the Tathagata into 
Parirubbana. Ope of the most important books in the 
'Hpitika. 

17. MAHA-SUDASSANA (17), The Great King of Glory. 
The story of a previous existence of the Buddha, as King 
SudaBsana. Told by the Buddha on his death-bed, 

IS. JANAVASABHA^UTTA (16). The Buddha relates 
the story of the yalckha Janavasabh* to the people of Nadika 

T9. MAHA^OVlNDA-aUTTA (19). The heavenly muri* 
clan Pa/icasikha relates the story of Maha-Govinda to the 
Buddha, who states that he himself was Maha-Govinda 

20. hlAl-IA-SAMAYA^LriTA (20). The Cods of the 
Pure Abode and their evolution. 

21. SAKKA-PANHAJUTTA (21), The Cod Sakha vidta 
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the Buddha K and I earns from him that everything that onginates 
b BTubject also to diesolulion. 

22. MAmSATIPATTHANA^SUTTA (221. Dbcour«? 

on the Four Great Meditadons, on the body, the sentadon^, 
the feelings and the ideas. With a Commentary on the Four 
Tiuthj. 

23» PAYASE^UTTA (23), Kumaraka^sapa converts 
Payasi Ftotn the heresy that there is no future life or reward 
of aedona. 


Pattka^Vao^. 

PATIKA-SUTTA (24), Story of the dbdple who fol¬ 
io wa other teachers because the Buddha does not work miFadea 
or teach the origin of things. 

25, UDUMRARIKASrHANADA^UTTA (25). The 

Buddha discusses asceticism with the ascetic Nigrodha, 

26. CAKKAVATTlSlHANADA^SlfTTA (26). Story of 

the universal kin^, the cotrupdon of morals and their restora- 
don* and the coming of the future Buddha Metteyya. 

27* AGCA/V/VA-SUTTA (27), Discussion on caste^ and 
on the origin of things. 

28, SAMPASADANtYA^UTTA (28), A dialogue of the 
Buddha with Sariputta, who describes the Teaching of the 
Buddha and asserts his faith in him. 

29* PASADlKA-SU' IT A (29)* The delectable discourse. 
Discourse of the Buddha on the perfect and the imperfect 
teacher, 

30* LAKKTLANA SIJ^ (30), On the 32 mark* of the 
Superman. 

31* SlQALOVADA-SLTTA (31), The Signln Homily on 

the dudes of the householder to the six classes of persons. 

32. ATANATl YA-5UTTA (32). On the Four Great Kings 

and their snell for protecdon against evil. 

33* SANGITI-SUTTA (33). Sariputla oudines the prin¬ 
ciples of the Teachings in numerical groups. 
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34. DASUTTARA^SUTTA (34), S^Hputta oullinea the 
<locbrute in tenfold eeriee. 

End of Djcm-NucAyA. 

MAJJHJMA NJKAYA. 

This diviaion consUu of 152 discourses of mediuiri length, 
arranged in 15 vaggaa, roughly datsified according to subject 
matter. 


I. Mluaparivava-Vaoga. 

1. MULAPARIYAYA^UTTA (35). How stat«« of con- 

Bciou£ne$$ originate. 

2. SABBASAVA-SUTTA (36)* On the eliminatiQn of the 

maraJ and mental ctmkera, 

3. DHAMMADAYADA-SinTA (37). Exhorting the 

monkft to realise the importiknce of the Dhairmia and the non- 
importatice of their physical wants. 

4. BHAYABHERAVA-SIJTTA (3fl), On braving the 

fearg and terrorg of the forest. Also the Buddha & account of 
his EnliKfhtenment. 

5. ANANGANA-SU J 1 a (3^). A dialogue between 
Sariputta and Moggallana on the attainment of freedom from 
depravity, 

6- AKANKMEYYA-SUTTA (40). On those things for 

which a monh may yeam. 

7# VATTHUPAMA-SUTTA {4|). The parable of the 
soiled doth and the dehled mindn 

d. SALLEKHAnSUTTA (42). On the elimination of self 
and false views* 

9* SAMMADJ I f ril-SU J J A (43). A diacourae by Saii- 
putta cm Right Views. 

I O'* S ATIP ATTTf AN A^UTTA (44). TTie same as Dlgh a 
No. 22, but without the commentary, 

n, StHANADA-VAOttA. 
tL CULA^tHANADA^UTTA (45). 
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12. MAHA^tHANADA^UTTA (46). The short and 

the loh^ challenge ' suttas. On the foolishneas of nacedcnl 
praedeefl. 

13. MAHA^DLIKKHAKKHANDHA^LTTA (A7)- 

14. a.il^-DUKKHAKiadANDEdA^SLrTTA (48). The 
long and the short Dorics of suffering, 

15* ANUMANASUTTA {49) ^ By MoEgallana, on the 
value of ihtTospecdon. (There b no reference to the Buddha 
throughout.) 

16. CETOKHILA^LTITA (50). On the five mental 
Fetters. 

17* VANAPATTHA-^LrrrA (51). On the congenial en- 
vironTnent of the lonely forest. 

fS. MADHLTPrNDIKA^lTTTA (52). The Buddha giv« 
B brief outRne of his Teaching, which Kaccana elaborates, 

DVEDHAVTTAKKA^LrrTA (53). Paiahle of the 
lure of Betisuality. Repeddon of the Enlightenment ns m (38)- 

20. VlTAfCKASANrrHANA-SLrrTA (54). Method of 

meditatian to dispel evil doubts. 

IIL OPAW^tJl-VAQGA, 

21* KAKACUPAMA-SLTTTA f55). The ‘'simile of the 

saw,*^ On control of the feelings and the mind under the most 
severe provocation, 

22, AlACADDUPAMA^irrr.A (56). *'Simile of the 

water-snake,Ho!din<r wrong views of the Dhamma is like 
seizm? B snake by the tail. 

23, VAMMIKA-StTTA (57). The ‘"simile of the 

smouldering ant-hill" as the human body, 

24, RATHAVINtTA-SLrrTA (58), Punna explains the 
purpose of the religious life to Saiipptta 

25, NTVAPA^UTTA (5^. PamHe of Mam as a hunter 
laying traps for the deer, 

26, ARlYAPARlYESANA-SLnTA (60), The Noble 
Quest. The Buddha's account of the renunciadon. the search, 
and the attainment of Enlightenment, 
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. 27, OAJV HATTHIPADOPAjMA^UTTA (61). Tke atiort 
"Elephant* trail'' simile. 

28. MAHA-HATTHIPADOPAMA^SUTTA (62). The 
long "Elephant's trail" simile. 

29. MAHA^AROPAMA^UTTA (63). On the danger 
of self-glorification. Said to have been delivered when 
Dcvadatta left the Order. 

30. CULA^iAROPAMA-SUTTA (64). Development of 
the preceding autta. On attaining the essence of the Doctrine, 

IV. Mahaya-MAK^-Vacga. 

31. CULA^OSINCA-SUTTA (65), A convereadon of 
the Buddha with three monks, who relate iheir attainments to 
him. 

32. MAHA^O&lNGA^irrTA (66). A conversatiott 
hetwetn bue wotJcs* who SiscuSiS what m&lces ihe forest 
haaudful. 

33. MAHA-GOP.ALAKA^UTTA (67>. On the eleven 

had and cmalities of a heulsman. 

34. CULA-COPALAKA-SUTTA (68). Simile of the 
foolish and wise herdsmen crossing the river. 

35. OLfLA^ACCAKA^UTTA (6fl). A dlacumion 
between the Buddha and Sacceka. on the nature of the five 
sVandhaB. 

36. MAHA-SACX^IAKA-SUTTA (70). The account of the 
Ruddha's asceticisTti and Enlightenment, witK mstruction on 
ripht meditation. 

37. CLTLA-TAKHASANKHAYA^UTTA (71). 

38. MAHA-TANHASANKHAYA-SUTTA f72). Refuta¬ 
tion of the heresy of the monk wKo thmks that it i* conacious^ 
ness that ttansmigTates. 

39. MAHA-A.SSAPURA.SUTTA (T3). 

40. CULA^ASSAPimA-SLTTTA (74\. The great and the 

Aznall dwcourees jpven at AasapllTR, on the duties of the aacedc. 
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V. Qjlayamarka-Vagca. 

41. SALEYYAKA-SUTTA (75), A dkcaurse to the 
Brahmins of Sale, on the reasons why some beings go to heaven 
and some to hell. 

42. VERAiVjAtCA-SUTTA (76), The same discourae 
repeated to the householders of Veraiiia. 

43. -MAHA-VEDALLA^LTTTA (77). A psychologies] 
discourse by Sariputta to MahalcottKita. 

44. CULA-VEDALLA^UTTA (76). A psychological dis¬ 
course by the nun Dhammadinna to the layman Visakba. 

45. CULA-DHAMMASAMADANA-SUTTA (79). 

46. MAHA.DHAMMASAMADANA.5UTTA (80). The 

short and the long discourses on the ripening of pleasure and 
pain in the future. 

47. VIMAMSAKA3inTA (81). On the right methods of 
investigation. 

48. KOSAMBIYA^UTTA {62). A discourse to the 

monts of fCosamhi. on the evil of quairellmg, 

49. BRAH^1AN1^1ANTAN]KA^UTTA (83). The Buddha 
converts Baka in Broliinalokii, Itotti the hereqr of pemianitncjrs 

50» MARATAjJANrYA-SUTTA (64), MoggallHna ftd- 

maniehe« Mara. 


VI. GAHAPaTi-Vacfia, 

5K KANDARAKA-SU 11A (85)* Discourse on the four 
klndj of personalities. 

52. ATTHAKANACL^RA^LTTTA (86). A discourse by 

Ananda on the ways to the attainment of Nirvana, 

53* SEKHA^UTTA (67). The Buddha opens a new 
meeting-hall at Kapilavatthu, and Ananda discourse* on the 
training of the disciple. 

54. POTALIYA^UTTA <66). The Buddha explains to 
Potd) the real significance of the abar:donment of worldlmew. 

55s JIVAKA^U 1' J A (89). The Buddha explains the 
ethics of meat-eating. 
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56. UPALl-SUTTA (90)» TTie converaian of Upali, the 
Jain. 

57, KUKKURAVATIKA-SLTTTA (91^ A dialoEue on 

karma between the fiuddka and two aacedca. 

56. ABhfAYARAjAKUMARA-SLTTTA (92), The Jain 
Nataputta Bend& Pnnce Abhaya to queadon the Buddha on the 
condeimnation of Devadatta. 

59. BAHUVEDANIYA^UTTA (93). On the classification 

of feelingB. * 

60, APAmAKASUTVA (94). On the "Certain 
Doctrine" against various hereaies. 

Vis. BHUismi>VACCA. 

6r. AEVIMIATTHIKA-RAHULOVADA-SI^ (95). 
The discourse on fa^ehood given by the Buddha to Rahula, 

62. MAHA^RAHIXOVADA-SUTTA (%). Advice to 
Rahula ort contemplation, with breathing-esercLaea. 

63. CUl^-MALUNK.YA-SUTTA (97), Oa the undeter¬ 
mined queBtJons. [Cp. also (!06).l 

64. MAHA-MALUNfCYA-SLrTTA (96). On the five lower 
fetters. 

W. BHADDAU^UTTA (99). The contesaidn of 
Bhaddaii, and the Buddha's counsel. 

66. LATUKIKOPAMA-SUTTA (100). Advice on renuti- 
dation of the wotH. 

67. CATUMA-SUTTA (101), Advice to quairelsome 
monks at Catums, 

68. NALAKAPANA-SUTT.A (t02). The Suddlui ques¬ 
tions Anuitiddha concerning certain points of the nhanuna, 

69. CUUSSANI-SUTTA (105). Rules for those who, like 
Gulissani, live in the forest. 

70. KITAGIRI-SUTTA (104). The rules for the various 
classes of monks. 
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VEU. Pariebajaka-Vacga- 

7L TE\^JJA^VACCH.4GDTTA-SUTTA (105). The 

Budha visits the ascetic VacciLgott^ wd claims that he is called. 
icV^a (ktiower of the three Vedas) because he has luiowledge 
of his previous lives and of die way to the elimination of the 

72. AGCJ-VACCHAGOTTA31JTTA (106). Similar 
theme to (97). 

73. MAHA-VAOCHACOTTA-SLrrTA (107). Further 

expination to Vacchagotta on the conduct of lay disciples and 
bhikkhus. 

74. DIGHANAKHA-SLTTTA (108). The Buddha refutes 
the ascetic Dighanakha^ Sariputta attains arahatship. 

75. MAGANDIYA^UTTA (109). The Buddha tells of 
Kb renunciation of the life the senseSt and dilates on the 
abandonment of sensual desires. 

76. SAMDAKA^SUTTA {110). Ananda refutes the 
heresies of the ascetic Sandaka, 

77. MAm^AKULUDAYl^UTTA (111). On the 6ve 

reasons why the Buddha b honoured. 

78. SAMANAMA.NDlKA-5LJTrA(n2). On the qualities 
of perfet^ virtue. 

79. CLaJ^^AKULUDAYI-SUTrA(n3K The Jain leader 
Nataputta, and. the Tvay to true happiness^ 

80* VEKHANASSA-SU 11 A (114). A repetitlan of the 
preceding sutta. with additional matter on the five senses^ 

)X. Raja-Vagga. 

8f. GHATIKARA^LTTA (115). Buddha tells Ammda 
of hb previous exbtence as Jotipala. 

82. RATTHAPALA-SIJTTA (116). The story of Rattha- 

pala, whose parents endeavoured in vain to dbsuade him from 
entering the Sangha. 

83. MAKHADEVA-SUTTA (117). The story of the 
Buddha's previous life as king Makhadeva, 
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64- MADHURA-SLJ 1 lA"(116), A diecaurie given aftsT 
the Buddhadeath hy Kaccana to idrig Madhura on the real 
meaning of east*- 

65. BODHIRAJAKUMARA^UTTA (119). The Buddha telh 

the story of hia renunciation and Enlightenntent as in (60) 
and (70). 

86, ANCULIJVtALA-SU J l A (120). Story of the con^ 
version of Atiguiimala. the lohhet chief- 

87* PIYAJATIKA^UTTA (I2l). The Buddha's couuErtjl 

to a man who had lost a son, and the dispute between 
Pasenadi and bis wife thereon. 

88. BAHITIKA-51J J I A (122). Ananda answers a question 
on conduct put by Pasenadi, who presents him with an outer 
robe 

89. DHAMIV1ACET1YA.SIJTTA (!2^ Pasendi visits the 

Buddha, who explains to him the excellence of the rdi^ous 
life- 

90. lOXNNAKATTHALA^U^ A conversation 

between the Buddha and Pasendi^ on the gods, on caste, and 
on the omniscience of a Buddha- 

X- Brahmana-Vagga. 

91. BRAHMAYU^UTTA (125). On the thirty-two maibi 
of a Buddha, and the conversion of the Brahmin Brahmayu. 

92+ SELA-SUTTA (126). The Brahmin Sela sees the 
thirty-two iziaiks of a Buddha and is converted* (The same 
story IS related in SuHanipat^t HI, 7.) 

93- ASSALAYANA-SUTTA (127). The Brahmin Assa- 
lay ana discusses caste with the Buddha. An important pre¬ 
sentation of the Buddha's teaching on caste- 

94. CHOTAMLKHA-SLi I I’A (I2S). Ghotamutha builds 
an assembly hall for the Sangha- Udena's discourse at its 
opening- 

95 ► CANKl-SU IT A (129). Discourse on BrafamanJcal 
doctrines. 
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96. ESUKAR[-SUTTA (130)* Dbcoursc on uBte and its 

Functions. 

97* DHANANJANI-SLTTA (131}. Swputta telU tKe 

BraKmin Dhananjani that family duHea are no e^ctJae for wrong¬ 
doing, 

9S. VASETTHA-SUTTA (112)^ DiscouraeH mostly in 
vetpe, on the nature of the true Brahmin. {This recurs in 
Suttanipata llh 9.} 

99^ SUBHA-SUTi A (133). On whether a man should 
remam a householder or leave the world, 

100. SANGARAVA^LriTA (r34>. The Bmhmin woman 
who accepted the Dharnmn, and a discourse on the religiouB 
life. Also repetition of part of (6^} and (70)* 

XI* Devadaha-Va<;c;a. 

lOL DEVADAHA^^UTTA (I35i The Puddhei discourBes 
on the attainment of the fohI by ihe living of the life. 

102. PANCATTAYA-SLrrTA (f36V On five theories of 
the soul, and that the wav of release (Nihbana) does not denend 
on any of them. 

103. KINTI-SUTTA (f37)* Rules for monks who dispute 
about the Dharnma, and who eommk trans^essionB. 

f04. SAMAGAMA-SIJTTA (138). The death of Nata- 
putta—also in (29)—and the BiiddKa*a discourse on dispute and 
harmony. 

105, SUNAICKHATTA^UTTA (139). The simile of «- 

tracrin^ the arrow of craving. 

106, ANANJASAPPAYA SUTTA (HO), Meditatioos on 

iinpaasibility and the attainments, and on true relftate* 

107, CANAKA-MOCGALIANA-SUTTA (141)* Instruct 

tion to MoErallana on the Latnimr of disoples. 

106, GOPAKA-MCCGALLANA-SIT^ After the 

death of the Buddha, .Ananda ezcpiains to Vassakara that the 
Dhamma is now the only Guide + 

109. MAHA-PUNNAMA-SUTTA (143), The Buddha 
answers the queationff of a monk concerning the akandhas. 
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no. CLT^APUNNAMA-SmTA (l«), A discouxae on 
the b&d and the good man. 

Xil. AnuPada-Vaqga. 

ML ANUPADA^UTTA (145) The Buddha prakes 
Saiiputta. 

112, CHABBISODANA-SLr L ’ I'A (!46). On the queationa 
to be put to the monk who deeWea he has attained full wisdom, 

113^ SAFFURISA-SUTTA (147). On the good and had 

qualities of a monk. 

114. SAVJTABBA-ASEViTABBA^UTTA (146). Saxi- 

putta expounds the right way to live the holy life. 

1)5. BAHUDHATUKA-SLi l l A fl49). Listf of elements 

and principles arranged as dialogue Between the Buddha and 
Ananda. 

116. ISIGIU-SUTTA (150), The Buddha on Pacceka- 

Buddhas. 

ML MAl^4:ATTARfSAKA-SlJ^ Exposiion 

of the Nohle Eightfold Path. 

116. AMAPANASATI^UTTA (152). On breathing- 

CTerdsee. 

119* KAYACATASATf-SU i 1A (153). Meditation on the 
body. 

120. SAMKHARUPPAn^UTTA (154). On the rebirth 
of the elements of an individiml according as he directs his 
mindH 

XIII. SuNNATA-VAfaiA. 

121. CULA-SUNNATA^mTA (155). Meditation on 

emptiness. 

122. MAHA^NNATA^UTTA (156). Instruetion to 

Ananda on the practice of meditation on emptiness. 

123. ACCHARIYABBHUTADHAMMA-SLTTTA (157). 

the marvellous life of a Bodhisatta, A repetition of part of 
(I4h but applied to the Buddha hims^f^ 
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t24. BAKKIJIA^LTITA (]56l Bidckul^ convert hk 

friend Acela-Kassapa. 

725. PANTABHUMf^UTTA (f59). By the rimile ef 
clepheitit training, the Buddha shows how one should induct 
another m the Dhamiiia. 

126. BHUMIJA-SUTTA (160). Bhimuja auswefs the 

quesdoD of Prince Jayasena. 

127. ANURUDDHA-SUrJ A {16(). Animiddha explaiiiH 
emanicipadon of miDd to the householder PimcaJcauga. 

(28. UPAKKELESA-SiriTA (162). The Buddha appeases 
the quarrels of the manks of Kosambl* and discourses on Right 
Meditation. 

129. BALAFANOrTASUTTA (163). On. rewards and 
punishments after death. 

f30. DEVADUTA^UTTA f164). On the fate of those 
who ne^eci the messengers of death, 

XIV, VliEiANtiA-VAI^A. 

13f. BHADDEKARATTA-SIITTA f!65). A poem of 

four versw, with commentary on striving. 

132. ANANDA-BJ^DDEKARATTA^StTTTA (166), An^ 
ands^s expoftidoii of the same poemi 

133. MAHAKAOCANA -BHADDEKARATTA ^l.TTA 
(167). Maljaltaccaiia espounds tK* wnie poem. 

134. LOMASAKANGlYA-BHADDEKARATTA-SUrTA 
(1681. The Buddha expounds the same poem to LomMa- 
Icuigiya. 

H5, CULA.!CAM.VIAV1BHANCA^l-nTA (1691. The 
Buddho explains the various physical and mental qualities aa 
du# tn kaTTna# 

1-36; MAHA-KAMMAVTBHANGA SLrrTA. (1701 The 

Buddha refutes the arguments of an ascetic who denies the 
operntion of fcaamB. 

137. SALAYATANAVlBHANr>A.SUTrA (17U. The 
snaTysis of the six senses. 

5 
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138. UDDESAVIBHANGA-SUTTA (172). MaluikaccAiiA 
dilates O'!! an aspect of consciousness. 

139. ARAN AVI BHANGA^UTTA {173}. The middle 
palh between extremes. 

140. DHATAVIBHANCAnSUTTA (!74). The story of 
Puklcusati, who recognises the Master by his Teaching. The 
analysis of the eletnenta. 

141. SACCAVIBHANCA^UTTA (175}, Statement of the 
Four Noble Truths. A commentary thereon by Sariputta. 

142. DAKta-HNAVlBHANGA^LTlTA (176). On gifta 
and givers. 

XV. Smjvyatana-Vacga. 

143. ANATHAPINDIKOVADA-SUTTA (177). The death 
of Anathapindllta, his rehirlh in Ttieita heaven, and his 
aopearance to the Buddha. 

144. CHANNOVADA.SLTTA (176). Story of the elder 
Channa. who when sick was instructed by Sariputta, and who 
finally committed suicide. 

145. PUNNOVADA-SUTTA (179). The Bitddha’a ins- 
bruction to Punna on heaiintr Tileaauie and pain, 

146. NANDAKOVADA-SUTTA f!80). Nandaka cate¬ 
chises Mahanaianad nnd 500 nuns on imoermanence. 

147. CU1,A-RAHUT OVADA^SUTTA (181). The Buddha 
takes Rahula to the forest and questions him on impermanence. 
The vods come to listen to the discaursc. 

148. CHACHAKKA^LFTTA (182), On the six sixes (of 

the senses). _ 

149. MAHA-SALAYATANIKA-SUTTA (163). On Right 

Knowledge of the senses. 

150. NAGAR.AVINDEYYA-SLITTA (184). The Buddha's 
instruction on the kinds of ascetics and Brahmins who are to 
be honoured. 

151. PINDAPATAPARISITDOHI^SLITTA (165). Instruc¬ 
tion to Sariputta on the training of the disciple. 

152. INDRIYABHAVANA-SUTTA (186). The Buddha 
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rejects the methcxlB of the Brahmin Poras^iira for subduing' the 
senses, and expounds his own method. 

End of Majjhima>Nikaya. 

IK. SAMYUTTA NIKAYA, 

The '* grouped " or '‘connected” series of Suttas. There 
are 56 Samyuttas divided into the following £ve vaggae or 
series :— ' 

I , SacaihA'Vagca, Contains 11 Samyuttas. 

L DEVATA^AMYUTTA (187), 

2. DEVAPUTTA (106). 

3. KOSALA (109), 

4. MARA (190). 

5. BHIKKHUNI (191). 

6. BRAHMA (192). 

7. BRAHMANA (193), 

8. VANGISA (194). ■ 

9. VANA (195). 

(0. YAKKHA (1%). 

II. SAKKA(197). 

2. NiDANA-VaCCA, contains 10 Samyuttas. It takes its 
name from the first of the ten, which deals with the Twelve 
Nidanas or links in the Chain of Causation. 

1. NIDANA-SAMYUTTA (198). 

2. ABHISAMAYA (199), 

3. DHATU (200). 

4. ANAMATAGGA (201). 

5. KASSAPA (202). 

6. LABHASAKKARA (203). 

7. RAHUIA (204). 

8. LAKKHANA (205). 

9. OPAMMA (20£), 

10. BHIKKHU (207). 

3, KhaNDHA-VagcA. contains 13 Ssmyuttiis. beginning 
with Sutlas on the Khandhas (Skandhas). 
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1. KHANDHA^SAMYLTITA t206J. 

2. RADHA im 

3. D1T7HI(2I0). 

4. OKKANTTKA (211), 

5. UPPADA (212). 

6. K1LESA(2I3). 

7. SARIPUTTA (214). 

6. NAGA (215). 

9. SUPANA (216). 

10, GANDHABBAKAyA (217). 
n. VALAHA(2I8). 

12, VAOCHAGOTTA (219). 

13. SAMADHJ (220). 

4. SalaVata.na-Vacga, cootaina iO Samyutt4», wd ia 
tuuDcd From the first group dealing with the eix seoaes. 

1. SALAYATANA-SAMYATTA (221). 

2. VEDANA (222), 

3. MATTJGAMA (223). 

4. JAMBUKHADAKA (224), 

5. SAMANDAKA (225). 

6. MOGGALLANA (226). 

7. OTTA {227). 

8. GAMANl (228). 

9. ASANKHATA (22% 

10. AVYAKATA (230). 

5. MahA'Vacqa. contaim the “Cieat Senes” of 12 
Samyuttaa, hegimiing with Suttas «ti the Noble Ei^rtfold Path. 

1. MAGGA^AMYUTTA (231). 

2. BOJJHANGA (232). 

3. SATIPATTHANA (B3). 

4. INDRIYA (234). 

5. SAMMAPPADHANA (235). 

6. BALA (236). 

7. IDDJPADA (237). 

8. ANURUDDHA (238). 
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9/ JHANA (239). 

10. ANAPANA^^O). 

(I. SOTAPATTI (24t). 

J2. SAC5CA (242). 

£mj of Samyutta-Nikaya. 

tv, ANCUTTARA^NIKAYA. 

In the Ancutta.r«-NUcAyA the tiimsian is n purely numerical 
one. There are eleven daAeified groups (oipaAa*). the subject 
of the £rst bein^ ntigle things, ol the second dual, of the third 
Driple, and so on to the final (eleventh). The last is concerned 
with the eleven good and the eleven had characteristics of a 
herdsman and the -oorrespondiog characteristics ^ a bhihkhu. 
Each Nipata is divided into vaggas, each of which contains ten 
or more su^as, there being 2,308 sutlaa in all. 

The Nipataa are: — 

1. EKAKA-NIPATA (243), 

2. DLfKA(244). 

3. TIKA 245). 

4. CATUKKA )246). 

5. PANCAKA (247). 

6. CHAKKA (243). 

7. SATTAKA (249). 

a, ATTHAKA (250). 

9. NAVAKA (251). 

10. DA5AKA (252). 

n. EKADASAKA (253). 

End of Ancuttaiia-Nocaya. 

V. KHUDDAKA-NIKAYA. 

This is tlve division of the shatter bools of the Sutta-Pitaka. 
The ’'Division of small hooks" Buddhagho^ia calls it. This 
Nilaya appears to imve grown up gradually after the older 
Nikayas were closed, and probably was Incorporated into the 
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Canon later. It is not found in tte ChincBe Canon, altbougli 
most of its contents exist in Chinese translations. 

Theic arc hfteen m«n divisions, as noted below. 

1. KHUDDAKA-PATHA (254). The ‘Reading of small 
passages. “ Contains: — 

(a) 5amolloifo (255). the thriec-repealed “Refuge 

Formula/' 

(b) Dasasikkhaptt^ci, (256). The Fve Precept® binding on 
all Uy Buddhists, and the extra five hjnclmg on the bhikkhus, 

(c) D^timsal^ara. (237) ■ List of the 32 constituents of the 
body. 

(ci) /tumarapanhe. (258). Catechism of ten. qiiefitions for 
novices, 

(e) (259)* A poem on the greatest 

blessings^' (irmn^flin)^ 

(0 Rataua-stita. (260). A poem on the Three Jewels: 
The Buddha, the Dhamma, the Sangha. 

(^ Tiroktidda'^fia. (Z6l). A poem on the offerings to 
be made to thte shades of departed relatives. 

(h) Nrd/iiitonda sutta. (262)* A poem on the atoring up of 
true treasure. 

(j) Afetto-sutfu. (263). A poem on True Friendship. 

2. DHAMMAPADA (264). (The Way of Righteouaness,) 
This is the best-known work in the Buddhist Scriptures, a great 
part of which is known by heart by every Buddhist. It consists 
of 423 stanzas arranged in 26 vaggas. 

3. UDAjNA (265). A collection, in eight vaggas, of eighty 
“udanas** ot “Solemn Utterances'* of the Buddha. They are 
mostly in verse, and each is accompanied with a prose account 
of the circumstance which called it forth. 

4. mVUTT AKA (266). A collection of 112 short suttas 
in 4 Nipatas, each accompanied with verses. The collection 

its name From the words introductog each set of verses— 
III* injcesli, “thus it is said.*' 

The work comprises the ethical teachings of the Buddha. 
All the vices. Passion. Anger, Pride, Lust, etc., being depre- 
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cated, and the virtues, Friendliii«s+ Qiarity^ Modesty^ Truth¬ 
fulness, etc,* being inculcated- 

5. SUTTANIPATA (267). (Collection of suttas.) An 
important work. The suttas are in verse with introductions 
either in verse or prose. 

It consists of five vaggas of 71 suttas s 

1. Uragaiy^igga (268) with 12 auttas. 

2. Culnuegffa (2fi9) with N suttas. 

3. Mahavagga (270) with 12 euttas. 

4. Atthak<iOagga (271) with 16 iuttas, 

5. PuTayanatyagga (272) with 17 suttas. 

Rj^fh Buttas contains from & to 50 veises. 

TTie Mahaoagga (270) contains amonir other important 
material, the accounts of three important incidents io the life 
of the Buddha, he.— 

(a) Pflfctaj/a-BU/((i:—the account of the Blessed One s 
renunciation of the world, and hio conversation with 
King Bimhiaara, before the Enlightenment. 

(b) Podhana-su^fathe account of the great temptation 
by Mara. (Cp, also Mahamsiu ik 198. and LaliiaviMara 
329). And 

(c) Nalaka-sufto :—the viait of the saije Asita to the infant 
Bodhiaattva and the prophecy of hts future, 

6. VIMANA-VATTHU (273), The “Stories of Q-lcctial 
Marwjons/" hdng S5 poem# in seven vaggas on merit and re- 
birth in the haven worlds. 

7* PETA-VATTHU (274). This comprises 51 poems in 
four vaggaa on rebirth as wandering petaa (ghosts) through 
misdeeds, 

8, THERA-GATHA (275). "Vetaes of tlie edere" 

(Bhikkhat), 

9, THEJII-GATHA (276). **Vets« of the edera" 

(flfiiJfelffiuni*). 

These are two very important and JntereatmB collections of 
poems by monks and nuns who attained arahat^ip and song 
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of tbe peace ancf gioiy oF attamment. Many of tLem are of 

Jiigh liteTaiy merit. 

10, JATAKA (277X. The Jataka (Sfct. f^iaka-mala) or 
Bbrth Stories, is a coll^^oti of about 530 irfories,^ purporting' to 
be accounts of former lives of the Buddha Gotama. 

TTie NIDANA-KATHA, pr **Story of the Lineago*^* is an 
Introductory Commentary, which detaiJs the life of the Baddha 
up to the opening of the Jetavana monastery at Savallhi, and 
also his former Uvea under preceding Buddhas. 

11, NIDDESA fZ/ej* Divided into {Ti MAHA^NtD- 
DESA^ a commentary on the Atthaka-vagga of the Sulta-Nipata, 
and (2^ the CULA-NlDDESA^ a commentary on the Parayana- 
vagga and the Khaggavisana-antta, 

Niddeta has itself commented on in the Saddhamapd- 
jotika, and is there asserted to be the work of Saripotta. 

12, PATI5AMBHIDA-MAGGA (279h ^‘The Way of 

Analysia,” deala with the nature of concepta, knowledge, 
meditation, etc. 

f?. APADANA (ZflO), Tales in verse of the former Uvea 
of monks and nmis. 

14, BmDHAVAMSA (281). ‘^TKe History of the 
Buddhas,” In whicli the Buddha relates the account of his form¬ 
ing the resolve to become a Buddha, and give* the history of 
the 24 Buddhas who preceded him, 

15. CARIYA-PITAKA (282). Tldrty-five tales from 
in verse, illustrating seven out of the '^Ten Perfections.* 

End KHUDDAKA-NmYA, AND OONCLUSWDW OF SutTaJ^AKA* 

* * « 

B ABHIDHAMMA-PlTAfCA, 

The second great division of the Pifataa conaistn of seven 
works, which are systematic expositions of the whole of the 
works found hi the Sutta-Pitaka, They deal especially with 
the psychological analysis of phenomenal existence ^ 
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L DHAMMASANGANL Enumeration of the D^iotrimas 

or factors of eiciateiicc- 

2* VJBHANGA, "'Distinction or deteiTniiiarion/' Con- 
liniicd analysis of the foregoing. 

3* DHATUKATHA. '^Discussion of elements *' Qn the 
mental elements and thdr r elati ons to other categories. 

4. PUGGALAPANNATTl. On the nature of personality. 

5* KATHAVATTHU. Discussion of the points of con¬ 
troversy between the IS early sects, and the defence of the 
Tlieravada vievvpoint- 

6, YAM AKA. The "Book of Pam.'* LogicaJ treatises 
on psychol ogica l subjects, 

7. PATTHANA. "Book of Relations/' Causation and 
the mutual relationship of phenomena, 

End of ABHIDHA-MMA-PrrAKA. 

• 4 » 

C. VINAVA-PITAKA. 

The third of the thiee main divisions of the Tipitaka is 
concerned with the Rules of Discipline governing the Order of 
mendicant Monks and Nuns. 

It is divided into three sections, the first being rub-divided 
into the mica for the Bhikkhus and those for the Bhikkhunir, 
and the second section into two sericr or the greater 

and the lesser. The third section is in the nature of an 
appetidixp siunmarising the whole of the Vinaya. 

1 . SuTFAVroHANCA, 

There are 227 ides dealing with eight classes of offences, 
the first four of which involve cxpdsion from the Order. These 
four are* inconhiience* theft, taking life or inciting another to 
commit sincide, and false boasting of supernormal attainments- 
for the other four classes^ suitable penances are provided. 

This section is called the It is 

followed by another, slightly longer* called the Bfii^^fiufii- 
providing similar guidance for nuns. 

2. Khandhakas. 

Subdivided into Mohaongga and Cuffuwg^a. 

(a) MAHAVAGGA. 

1. Rules for admission to the Order. 

2. 'The Upoaatha meeting and recital of Patimokfcha 
(confession]. 

3. Residence during retreats in the rainy season (ucssa)i 

4. The ceremony concluding retreat (pai^arana). 

6 
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5. Rules fof articles of dress said furniture > 

6. Medicine and food, ,, ,, - i 

7» Tte annual diBtritution of robes (^alnina cereinonMs), 

8. Rules' for sick monks, sleeping. W malerid of robes. 

9. file mode of ejtecuting proceedigs by the Order, 

10, Proceeding* in cases of schism. 

(b) CULLAVACCA 

I & 2 . Rules for dealing with offences that come before 
the Order. 

3. Reinstatement of Bhikkhus. 

4. Rule* for dealing with ouestions that anse. 

5. Miscellancoua rules for bathing, dress, etc. 

6. Dwellings, furniture, lodgings, etc, 

7. Schisms, . , . , » i 

8. a asses of bhikkhus, and duliea of teachers and nemces. 

9. Eaclusion from the Padmokkha. 

10. The ordination and instruction of n«r«. 

11. Account of the First Council, at Rajagaha. 

12. Account of the Second Council, at Veuli, 

3. Pabivara, 

Summaries and classification of the Rules of the Vinaya 
arranfted as a kind of catechism for instruction and eiamiuation 
purposes. 

End of Vinaya-Pitaka. 

[Wt ore rndehted 1o *‘Butldhiam in England” for (his 
oalaable extract. The Maha flodhi Boo^ Agency has ordered 
^or a Ifmfled nuniber of reprints of a pamphlet eonfoming thi# 
ond other help/wl in/ormofion ohly orronged. Order* may be 
sent fn at once,—£d.] 


SmhTH V1KAR4 FUND, 

In response to an appeal made by Mr, Shiva Charan Lai, 
the President of the All-India Buddhist Gmfertnce during ite 
Bcssiona the following ladies and gentlemen promised contri¬ 
bution* as follows:— „ n, . 

Ven. IJ. Dhammavansa, Chittagong, Rs. 50 *, Bharatiya 
Bauddha Sangha, Lucknow, Rs. 20 j Sirdar Bahadur, S. W. 
Laden La, 1. P.. A. L). C., R*. 100 i U, Sbwe B*, Mawlee 
Qtr. Akyab, Rs. 5; Sahu Puma Nepallee, No. 5, Ijswer 
Ckitpiir Road, Rs, 5 j Sahu Jilew Ratna, 16S, Harrison Road, 
R*. 5 ; Sahu Maniharsajit, No, 5. Lower Chitpur Road, Rs, 5 ; 
Ratnadhan Sally a Blksha. 168 Harrison Road, Rs. 5 ; 
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^ iiman gala OlianniilBliLksbui Chittigong, Ki. 20 , Nuns 
Tasbi. 21 T«e;a Baiar, Hb. 2 ; Jacab La of the same adiew. 
Rs. 10 : Samden La, 22 Teretta Baiar, Rs. 10 ; Sahu Mahadev. 
No. 2, Lall Bazar. K». 21 ; Nandalal Bhawan^i, ^ 
titreet, Ks. 10 ; Dr. Nagendranath Roy, Pasghara r.D., K». 5 i 
Harendra JC. Bania from Buddhists m Calcutta, Rs, 50, 

Collectioiis made actually un the same day art found m 
the huancial column. 


CUKR£5P0NDbNClL 

FbIENOS. 

With greaten sympathy 1 follow the activities of 
esteemed Society, i am very sorry that I was unable to fulhl 
your ret]uest concernmg the deliverance of my lecture at yom 
bocjety. but 1 hope that our relaUona will not interrupt in 

my book ’ Shambala—The Resplendciit” you will W 
an article about losaph—the sou of the niug —this bemg 
the Lord Buddha in the underatancUus of the Oithodo* Church. 
You >^l imdoubtedly be interested in it. 

With this mail I am aending you four reproduebous of my 
paintings (for your Hall of Meeting): 

“Lord Buddha, the Conqueror. 

*'Sign of Maytreya” 

"The Unspilled Chalice'* 

"The Eagle’s News” 

i am also sending you a Tibetan Banner, represent^ 
Rigden-japo, the Ruler of hhambala. As everything concern^ 
the great Shambala la so near to the Lord Maytreya, so dso 
is the idea of Shambala near to the essentia] Buddhist under- 

Pleaae accept the best greehngs from the Buddhist center 
in New York, U. S. of America, so also from myself. 

Yours sincerely. 

N. Roejuoi. 


THE EASTEJIN BUDDHIST 

October B, 1928. 


Dear Sm, ^ 

Since you inserted our advertisement in your erteemed 
Journal we have had a rush for sample copies, many of whreh 
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bear evidence that they would not he able to appreciate our 
inagazine or have any intention of suh^tribing. We can not 
afford to send eample copies to Etich, Wc are therefore asking 
you to change our advertisement by omitting the line— 
'^Specimen copy free on Application*'^—and inserting "^Descrip- 
live Qrculai tree On application.'' 

We appreciate your exchange oF advertisements and thank 
you for the advantage that has resulted to m. Please convey 
OMT best wishes to the Anagaiika Dhartnapala. 

Yours very truly, 

Daisct£ Tcitaro Suzuki^ 

D, T. SuzuKr. 

Editor. 


ALUNDIA BUDDHIST COMFERENCE 

Amidst great enihusiam mingled with hope for a brighter 
future the Alhlndia Buddhist Conference was held on the 
27th and 2&th December last in the Maha Bodhi Society^ Hall 
which was tastefully decorated with Buddhist Hags. Nearly 
JOO delegates were assembled representing almost all the 
important nationalitiea and races in India. Dr. B. M. Barua as 
Chairman of the Reception Committee welcomed the delegates 
in an able address in which he appealed to the Buddlust 
community to v^ork in unity in order to have their many 
grievances redressed. He gave a compreheuBive survey of the 
present situation of the Indian Buddhbts in telalion to other 
religionists. Mr. Shiva Char an Lol of Lucknow then delivered 
his presidential addieui and reviewed the activities of the 
Buddhists during the last few years making special mention of 
the Ven. Anagarika Dharmapala whose contribution to the 
Buddhist Renaissance was unsurpassed. At the close of the 
Conference the President thanked all the workers and 
Mr. D. A. Dhartnachajfya the General Secretary for their 
efforts to make the Conference a great success. He finally 
thanked the Maha Bodhi lor lending the Hall free of 

charges and the existence of which was a gj-eat asset to the 
Buddhist world. 

The foUowing resolutions among others were unarrimoiisly 
passed :— 

^^Rcsolvcd that the relics of the Venerable Soriputta and 
MoggaJlana found in the Sanchi Stupa and re¬ 
moved to the British Museum at South Kensington 
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be tLeated with greater comideradon than hitherto 
as the relief ot the two wioat eminent disciples 
ot Lord Buddha and the moet venerated Buddhist 
saints'\ 

« # 4 # 

’’In view of the great world ntovements in the field of 
religions seeking greater co-operation and more 
usefulness this Conference is of opinion that an 
All-World Buddhist Congress should be held, say 
in I932p for taking stock of our Yaiious actividea 
and adopt such methrxls as will vouchsafe the 
future of Buddhism » and to consider how the 
Buddhist principles could be applied to the greater 
welfare of humanity" \ 

* * * 4 

^"Resolved that the Conference a4Xords its hearty eupport 
to the ellorts made by the Maha Bodhi Swiety 
of India to complete the Mulagandhakuti \'iharB 
now tinder construction and to establish a 
Buddhist Unlversi^ at Samalh, Benarea and 
appeals to the members nl the Buddhist Indian 
community in particular and the general public to 
render every possible help hnanci^ or othcnviBe"". 

« » a 4 

'"Resolved that the Conference representing the Buddhist 
community in India calb upon the Covemment of 
India and the Hindu public to support the 
Buddhist demand lor the restoration ol Buddha 
Gaya Temple to the Buddhist community and that 
suitable steps be taken to educate public opinion 
on the importanc - of the same/" 


NOTES AND NEWS 

The Buddhist Conferejwx. 

A brief account of the All-India Buddhist Conference is 
published elsewhere. It is a very happy sign that the Indian 
Buddhists have begun to realise the importance of concerted 
action with regard to the religious and social welfare of the 
Buddhist community of India whose existence can no longer 
be ignored. Many important resolutions bearing on some vital 
questions effecting the Buddhists have been passed ; and we 
heartily support them and in doing so we request the members 
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of the ELiecutive Committee to carry on the work outlined in 
the Conference till they achieve complete success. 

« • a * 

The atiTisH MA>iA Bodhi Society. 

The great respoTtEibility of financing the ’working nf the 
British Maha Bodlu Scx:iety now reftts upon two itidividiuaiB— 
the Ven, Anagarika Dharmapala and Mts. Mary Foster* In fact 
tiiia b too big a burden for them to bear without the co¬ 
operation of the whole Buddhist wotld^ Jn no period of the 
history of the Society financial help was more needed than 
it is today. Maintenance of three Bhiklchus and Secretaries 
in the London Headquaitem is an event which should appeal 
to bJJ right thii king Buddhists who have the welfare of their 
religion at heart. Much can be achieved if support b forth¬ 
coming when it La really needed* We hope that ouir appeal is 
not made in vain and that the Buddlustd would rise up to the 
occasion. 

4 « « * 

More Christian Propaganda. 

Thus "'Buddhism in England'* in its issue for December 

last 

From the "Inquiret fur NfiVcmWr 3nJ wo Iffiain lluU Sii Ofori 
Atla carried bock with him funn London ta du Gold Coejt a caae 
of gin ihat kad baea pricKnted lo him. 'Wlule baie a month ago 
h« had b«aa urging tW lu the Ihtctnt of the native the Importalioii 
oF Dutch gia ihoujd he He and bit paopta; aie apparanlly 

daubrful of ihb hlaaaiBg oi dvHknlkin. In a letter tc Lhe Chaitman 
of lh« o| lhe Elder Dempttcr Line Sit Ofo^i what 

h&pp«ned to lhe praaanl oti hia reaching home. hit tpoki^ 

man gave 9 deacilEatiun of h Lf lo«r the proccedinga weic concluded 
by the puufing Uul on the ffround of the cantenlp nf lhe twelve 
bctdei. A wive truly I! Il waa auicdy the ffiuil Konocucal 

Way pf diapuKlng of ihr I Bui what of the "'ChrLftiBiii" who 

mode the prcK-nt? 

* • « 

Real News from China. 

No longer the Qirisdan MisEiDimrieB will succeed in making 
the world believe what they say about the atfaim In China. 
We attach great importance to the proposed establishment of 
Bureaux of Information as suggested by His Elmmence the 
Ven, Abbot Tai Hsu who is touring Europe and America in 
order to educate the public there with regard to the Buddhist 
Revival in China. In reply to a welcome address accorded 
to hint by the Brittsh Maha Bexihi Sexiety His Eminence said 

"Conurfilng youj enquires rcg^dlng the Chincoc 

Goverenvtm and hi attitude towajdj ^ddhlain, L hivis to *ay that 
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■Jt one tirne certBin ol ib* nifimfehSii who we« ChnslSuH# trlcsl te 
nipprew ^ddhiim and diE«oW>^ ihe vaiwra* Buddhiat tocietict, but 
the tendency tuyw ia rather te diaflpptcnre bf the ppi^adinff of 
ChrifftiBii in China. At iHW rate, 1 think, I can PiMiw you 

that the BuddKl^ Meveraent in China roBts now In lecuriti^r It wai 
the ChiutLHn Gsii=fa1 Feng Yu Hsiang who wna primarily rc^at»nrfble 
for the and^nsltptt attitude eF the Govemmeftt, bj he wiahed to 
^ppreii Buddhixtu. and iwo property pUibfiw 

of Hpieadlmg westcTn education in China, but the puddnirt tnove- 
ment wiift fltronp enough and InfluantiaT enough lo overcome lhl» 
oppoaitU>tL. and 1 mm very iHad to be able to lall you that ibe 
thieatcned peraocutloti wat not tenJiflcd* 

♦ ^ • 

Anacarika Dharmapala and Odna. 

Speaking on iht same occasion HLa Eminence refeired to 
the part plajred hy the Ven. Anapnka DhannapaJa m the 
revivalistic movement in (he following terms t—^ 

"BefaTO cofnias to Eunipe. irdesd. 1 “ '"2.''*^5 

of ChlJisM BudJhIsU in the mw C^ine» of Nflniina. 

thU .wnfmnce waa rewanU^ T 

Abaul twenty year* ano w= Vencrthle Priaident oF me M 
Bodhi Society in Ceylon, the Ven, AwflriU DhsTWapela—who 
niuet be now, I ihlnk. belwMn 60 ond TO yrore ^ »a*—* 
Icltet to the Chineie BiadiJhleH. whi^ 

Ceylon to ih»dy Pali. Ssfulcrit and &iBliah (ot the l^'P™ ^ 
nuhine tianilationa of ihe ChlneM Asa™ CSoIto*) 1 tried to co¬ 
operate with the Ven. Dhormapela hi lhl« reqiiaot and ‘ 

Chincio Bhilihu for the purptuc. but onfortutiatdy he died, amJ 
icon oFlofwafda the Chineee levotntion boBiii and the p»oai«a ot 
Buddhtim In China WB> rtepped 

few yean eso. Now ihe Chineae Buddhuta would be sled to co¬ 
operate with ihe SioKalete Buddti>tB_ fo( ihe purpoM of ntiJring a 
world wide movement in Buddhiem . 

a * • • 

A DlSTIfiSCLISHED VISITOR. 

TTie Secretary of the Maha Bodhi Society had the pleasure 
of welcoming a distinguisheti visitor in the person of Sir Han 
Singh Gout who Is taking great interest in the revival^ o 
Buddhism in India and ita propagation In the W^m co^tnes. 
Sir Hart Singh made the following remarks in the Visitors 

i _ 

"J WH privilc-g^d go tbrau^ ibc Calcutta pTcrm*** pi lb* 
M«bm Bodhi Society and was mud intenaled In all what I law, 
I wbh it a resplendent Future." 

# • * • 


Gaya Hall. 

We are glad to announce that the donation of Rs. 1,000/- 
offered by 1, K, Wilehamy Upasaka of Iddam^goda, Ceylon, to 
purchase the land adjoining our Gaya premises U now Pans- 
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ferrcsd to the building fund widi the consent of the donor, thus 
reducing the debt by thousand rupees. We thank the 
generous Upasaba for consenting to do this. 

* * • « 

A Free Reachnc Room. 

Rev. U. Kondanna of Burma will leave Calcutta M, B. S. 
for Gaya on the 7th uist. in order to take charge of the Society's 
work there. Steps are being taken to Open a free reading 
room in^ the Mall for the benefit of the Gaya public, and the 
Society is further encouraged by a donation from the Rev, W. 
Satthissara of Paramia Dhamma Chetiya Pinvena of Geylon to 
purchase the necessary chaiis and tables for the reading room. 
We hope that the public spirited gentlemen of Gaya will co¬ 
operate with the Rev. Kondanna in making the place an in¬ 
tellectual centre. Rev, Paniia Thami who was staying at the 
Hail U thanked for the interest he showed in our work during 
the past few months. 


HNANCtAL 


MuLACANDHAICLTI VwtARA, 

Pre^nously acknowledged Rs, ‘45,375-12-10. S. N. Barua 
Viceroy s qpmp, Rs, 5/- collected by Mg Saw from Teachers 
Md Pupils of the A. V, School CKaungu, Sagalng Dirt., 
Rs, 5/-, Collected at the All India Buddhist Conference i™- 
Sardar Bahadur J, B. Lamn, Rs, 21/-; Nepali Buddhinian 
Tejrnan Ra. |0/- : U Mra Oo, Rs. 10/- ; U Po Sun. Rs. 10/- i 
Ma Kyin Myaing, Rs. 5/- ? DharmaBin. Re. I/- ; Ratmadiahya 
Rs. I/-, Total Ra. 5&/-. Grand total Rs. 45,443-12-10. 


Gaya Dh arm as ala. 

Previously acknowledged, Rs. 2,923-6-0, Collected at 
Gaya by the Resident Priest Rs, 8/-. Vithal S, Vyavakarkar. 
P&rekwadi. Bombay Ra, 20/-. Grand Total, Rs. 2,951-6-0, 

Fostto Fund, 

Vithal S, Vyavaharkar, Parekwadi, Bombay, Rs. 30/-. 
Acknowledoement of Dcb^atiqns, 


Mrs. N, L. Silva, Rs. 5/- ; Mr. & Mrs. W. S, Soysa. 
Ra. 5/- : Mr. 4 Mrs. A, R, Weeraauriya. Rs. S/- : Rev. W. 
Satthissara, Rs, 75/- } Rev. U, Piyatissa, Rs. 2/fl/-, Total 
Ra. 92/8/-, 
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Founded by the An^carjka H. Dhajlmapaia 


i ^ wrf^ wim^ ^wn 4 

qfi^rarfl wiir< ^hb wir^W i 

"Co t/Cj O S/iij^i^fitiJij anJ wander forth for the gain of the 
many, for the wetfare of the inan^fp in compassion for the worid^ 
for the good, for the goin^ for iho toe}fore of gad^ and men. 
Praefoim^ O SftitJfe^iuar t^ie OocMne ^iorfoui^ preach a life 
of hofmess* perfect and pure/*—M aHAVAOCA, ViNAYA PjTAKA. 


VuL XXXVll ] FEBRUART. ^ I 2 


PRE-WESAK ANHOUNCEMEKT 

We are glad to announce #floJ our tVeao^ (Buddha Dag) 
nnm&cr be issuc^J before the Day and H ivill be a 

combined isBue of April and Moy* Our good readers icill he 
delighted to hear (hat seoeroi reproduciiona of famouB paint¬ 
ings by the celebrated ptnnier and explorer Profeasor Nicholas 
Roerich wiil adorn the pages of the special i$mc while a 
reproduction in colours of his painting "Lord Buddha the 
Conqueror * will be sent to all the subscribers free of charge^ 
We are extremely grateful to ProL Poericfi ifie Painfcr- 
/fposfio of America for so kfndty expressing his lOiKtngneas 
^o dono^e ffie reproduchona of this painiing to he sent to our 
ffubscribers on i/ie Crcoi Day. It h being pWnfed in New Vort 
under bis specenf rnsfmcfions. 
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An honorary contributors are fijindiy rcqueated to tend in 
their articles for the special issue to reach us before the erid 
of April next. The intending purchasers of the Buddha Day 
number are reminded to apply in time. 

Contributions for celebrating the Buddha Day in seoeral 
Buddhist centres tn Indio u/ill be thankfully achtomledged. 


CHARITY 

Bv J. F. McKechnie, England, 

Qianly or loving-kmdness is that quality of character which 
makea a man kind and considerate towards hia fellow.men. 
hearmf; with their faults, and forgiving them their offences, 
even the most ouUtanding. It is a quality we should all like 
to pocsess, and it ts the one we most admire in others ; for it 
makes the man who possessea it one whom it ia a pleasure to 
near to. Such a man la a good neighbour to his 
neighbours, and a good citizen to his country. How did he 
become what he is? must be the question that has occurred 
to many of us. And how may we heconie like him? is 
the further question many of us must have asked ourselves. 
Kvery^ing has a cause, mat is the cause that has produced 
thJs admirable effect, a man of lovingkindness. of forbearance, 
of forgiveness? 

The Buddhist's answer to this question is a ample one : 
buch man remember, what he is himself. Yes ; he remembers 
that he IB himself a manifestation of a little bit of Kamma 
which happens to be good Kamma at the moment ; but be 
does not know bow much bad Kamma may lie behind him 
y^. only waiting for th,; opportunity to come forward and 
show Itself : and that when it does, then people who look at 
and his acHons will say he is a “bad man,“ perhaps as 
bad a ^ as any has ever been. So when he sees another 
mM whom he feels at first inclined to call ''bad.’' be says 
to himself: ‘Tor alt ] know. 1 am as bad as he, away back in 
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my past : or perliapSp I may yel be is the future, if [ do sol 
keep a very sharp look out. and see that 1 do not give the bad 
^wamma that there may he in my past the Buppojt that will 
make it come forward and express itself in active deeds/' 
And >\hes he remeiribera tKia, his first isduiatios to despise 
and denounce and anathematise the "bad man/' the law- 
breakcr^ the criminaln he sees before him gives way to one of 
compassion and pity, as to a brother who has fallen into a pit 
into which he hiinself may yet fall at any minute ; and accord¬ 
ingly hi3 only desire will be to help him to get out of it. if he 
can. 

Nothing indeed In this world so tends to break down the 
proud self-assertive egoism that is so deeply rooted in all of us, 
and makes us draw a very pronoiinced line of demarcation 
between ourselves and others, particularly between ourselves 
and ill-doing others, *‘sinners/^ criminals and the like, as the 
reflection that we are ourselves no dehnile individual beingSt 
who are "good'* in contrast to so many other people who are 
bad. but are only the temporary mamFestatioiis of a '"good'^ 
quali^ which may quite well turn to a "bad" one, if we are 
not constantly on ouf guards if we do not always practise Sati^ 
^'lindfulness, RecoUectedness. For it is this egoism that is ai 
the root of all harsh judgment® of others, of aU condemnations 
of others as evd, wicked* unfit to associate with our own noble 
selves \ Once that egoism is banished, or-—since tb is is not 
quite possible to achieve by normal human heingST all at once 
—at least weakened, by the consideration that what we call 
ourselves is perhaps not a bit better than the self of that other 
so-called wicked person, then we are able to take a charitable 
view of all his faults and failings, in deed and in truth. We 
do not merely desire to do so i we actually do so, because we 
cannot do otherwijse- 

This attitude, however, does not weaken our dislike or 
detestation of the evil in that other person^ We detest the evil, 
bm pity the evil-doer* We detect the evil, but find that the 
best way to show om detestation of that evil b by keeping a 
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more oa ouraeive to aee to it that that evil 

we detest does oot Gjnd a lodgmcjit in us. More an that : 
We find that we have to so think and ti^peak and act that that 
evil may not receive the slightesE support or encouragement 
In growing in any one else. We lose sight of per^ns which 
arc mere effects.^ and go back to causes, which are the 
thoughts, words* and deeds, of men, and of ourselves os one 
man among men, and try to see that as far at least as we 
arc concerned (and over no one else have we so much power 
as over ourselvea) there shah be no addition to the thought 
or speech or actioa of the world that shah add to its evil and 
so to ltd dulferitig. We remember that our thought or word 
or act, card essly performed without regard to its ultimate effect 
in mfluencing others, may in those others, weaker than otir- 
selves in self-control blaze out into a lurid deed of crirncH 
And thus remem beringp we are forced to the sobering con¬ 
clusion that that lurid crime, though not actually committed 
by our own actual hoiidp was nevertheleM very largely ours 
that at Least we have had some share in it. 

For we are all Joined to one another, whether we remember 
it or not. Our particular thread of Karma is interwoven with 
other threads, with aU the other threadsp that make up the 
grand warp and woof of a world p and imparts ah the time 
some of its colouring to all the other threads, and ao to the 
whole woven fabric. In a sense 1 might almost say lhat every 
deed that is committed in the world is partly my deed, in so 
f&i as at some tune or other I have thought a thought that 
tended in the direction of that deed - Ui ao far as at some time 
or other I have spoken a word that tended to the encourage¬ 
ment of that deed ; in so Far es at some time or other 1 have 
done on action that gave encoUTagement in the direcdan of 
doing that deed. And if the deed concerned was an evil one, 
then 1 have on me part of the guilt of it, evn though it was 
done by another hand than mine, at the other end of the world. 
This is a humbling though: which should take out of each of 
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tis muct of our pride as '^"go&cl men/' and make xm kind and 
charitable and fDriving tn those who are called *'b&d/' 

Bui this consideration has ita more pteasmg side. For 
if wc are partners in all the evil that is done in the world, 
we are also partners in all the good that is done there, and 
can rejoice^ as at an act of our ovnin wherever a good act is 
done by any one, in so far as we at any time have thought or 
spoken or acted in the direction of that good deed. Such 
thoughts or words or deeds on our part have done theh share 
towards helping some one to perform that good deed when the 
opportunity offered itself to that one, and so to that extent it 
wa« our deed also, and we may httiiigly rejoice in it, as such. 

Hence, our duty to the world ha^ two ddes : To refrain 
from all that tends to the evil, and to engage actively in all 
that tends to the good. So doing we have lived a proper 
man^B life, played a worthy part on the stage of the world, 
and can feel assured that when wc return to that stage after 
having played our present part on it, we ahaU get a better 
part to play, and be able to contribute stiU more to the good 
and welfare of the world. 


MATHEMATICS OF BUDDHISM AMD THE CALENDER REFORM 

Under the auspicca of the Y- Mi B- A., Kandy* Ceylon, 
Mr. Ba Sein, T. P. 5, of Rangoon delivered the fdlowing 
lecture on ’Mathematicfl of Buddhism' at the Y, M. B. A. 
Hall on Wednesday, the I2lh December I92S. 

Wticn we landed on your island the other day we had not 
the slightest Idea that the Tooth Relic of Buddha would he 
on view, nor that 1 would be asked to addi'ess an audience on 
a Bubjcct which is dear to my heart. So, you can imagine the 
amount of satisfattiDn which the visit to your island has 
afforded to me, and 1 have no hesitation in adding that this 
satisfaction has been considerably heightened by the reception 
accorded to us by tbc chief of your Tooth Relic Temple. 
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As yotl have no doubt heard, the subject of the lecture this 
evening is 'Mathematics of Buddhiam* which must necegsarlly 
be short and diy^ The subject is concerned with the advanced 
part of Buddhism—Abhidhamma—the study of which has been 
simplified by a monk of your country. Reverend Anuruddha, 
who compiled the Abhidhamma 5angaka, a compendium of 
Buddha's Philosophy^ and with your permission I will proceed 
to the point. We see around us old a^e, decay, death and 
ruin—the rums of ancient monuments^ from which nDthing 
escape, and Buddhism is a religion which shows us the way 
to a life where old age, decay^ death and tain do not exist. 

The Buddha traced the main cause of this instability to the 
workings of the mind end its properties. We m.c told that 
expressed numerically the field of action of the mind is 69 and 
its properties are 52 ^ and the two are inseparable both operat¬ 
ing cDncmrendy, ITiese 69 factors and 52 properties of the 
mind, acting on matter have built the universe in which we 
live, with all the UU and pleasures of life. Of the seven books 
of Abhidhammu in Buddhtmn some threedouith^ treat of the 
factors and the properties of the mind. 

The importance of these two numbers 39 and 52 cauuot i 

be overstated, and it will be the main purpose of my lecture 
to emphasise their close relationship to the latest discoveries 
of science. Of course, I need hardly mention, that with us, 
the BuddhUtB, these two numbers have formed a part of our 
daily prayers for nearly 2,500 years—at least ia the case 
with all Buddhists who have mastered the religion. 

Now, the universe around us consist of myriads of world 
systems, and in the whole scheme our own universe occupies 
hut a poiut ; it is hte a gt&itl of sand in a wide sand bank. I 
have no doubt that the audience can well appreciate this idea 
of relativity, and I need not, therefore, labour the point any 
further. 

The mind always acts in conjunction with the sense organs, 
an Idea which also cannot be foreign to any one of us. The 
spherical canopy which we see around us appears spherical 
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because our eyes could only along sDaight linesn which are 
all equ^h and Ae form created by equal straight lines running 
from a certtral point—our own world — in all direcdona is a 
sphere. And as it must be known to most of you, the malhe- 
maticiil definitioTi of "a sphere* is a hgurc formed by the 
rotation of a semi-circle on its diameter. 

In Buddhism the earptesaion 'sphere of thought^ ha* a more 
real meaning than its common acceptance as we shall see 
presently* We have already explained that the sphere around 
us i* produced by the action of the mind in conjunction with 
one of our sense organs^ the eyes ; this sphere in fact is the 
sphere of our thought. 

The diameter or the axis of the sphere sets the limit within 
which our mind acts, or in other words* it is the field of our 
thought and the relation of the volume of the sphere to its 
axis b the scope of our mind, which in other words 

represents the properties of the mind, {cefasi^d). 

Here* we see that we have been considering the geometri¬ 
cal reladonH of thought, and geometry really means the powera 
of numbers whichj in him, mean progression by multiplication. 
Incidentally I may mention that multipUcatlon is nothing but a 
rapid form of addition* whereas division is a slow process of 
reduction as opposed to subtraction. In this, our plane of 
sensual desires^ we want more and mote of things which are 
the objects of our desires and to cling to them^ and multiplica¬ 
tion and division arc the inventions of our plane which in 
Buddhism is known as the 'Karma World\ 

We have said that mental properties (ceiasika) really 
means the relation of the vetume of the sphere of thought to its 
axis, and by geometty we know that this relation is i Pi or 1 
of 3J4i6 which is equal to tVtt - where the axis or diameter 
13 L And to bring this to a geometrical series {ne. logarith- 
mical series which is the same thing) vre multiply ^Vcp by 
(10x10), or logiirithm 2, and get 52 as the result which re¬ 
presents the properties of the mind. We have 4een that the 
52 mental properties lie in a field between 10^ and or in 
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DtLer worclst b^tw^en |0 and I00» and it la thun thaJ: tte factors 
of the mind, or ike aerica of mental consdouBnessea, number 
89. etnce the number* lying between 10 and lOD are 89. 1 need 

not. of course, embark upon a delailcd explanation of what 
the different mental properties and the mental factors are, 
since in Buddhist countries these are the common properties 
of the people, or at least may be found in any Buddhist Prayer 
Book. 

We shall next examine the scientific importance of theae 
two numbers 89 and 52 by. in turn, using their differential as 
a base of a logarithm icol series with reference to astronomy, 
U is equal to 1,71. And the 12 signs of the Zodiac 360^, 
represent Aries 0 to Pisces 3 I. And -'365.558775 days, 

or 365 days. 6 hours and 21.60 minutes. This, for wont of a 
name we will call the Phyaico-psychical year and it embrace# 
the two years known m modem oatronomy as— 

Sidereal year=365.256374 days=365 days. 6hrs.. 8.64 mts. 
"Anomalistic"'=365.259544 dayM=365 days. 6 hrs., 12.% 
mts. You will Kce that when we neglect the common factor 
365 days 6 hours from all the three years, the difference between 
the Physico-psychical year and any of the two years represents 
the third year. Herein we have a definite proof that Buddhism 
Is in accord with the mathematicftl astronomy as evolved today. 
In fact the Phyaico-psycKical year should form the basis of our 
calendar. 

The same fieriea applied to the Buddhist wheel of causation 
{Paiicca^^^unuppQdki will show us that the last link in the chain 
{Jnr^anmam) also applies to the orhlt of our earth, and the 
orbit of this year is not that of the lost nor will it be of the 
year following, thus emphasising the law of ^niccu. 

But the greatest of all things is that Lord Buddha had anti¬ 
cipated EiTta^ein and all other scientists of the modem times by 
Z5 centuries, and 1 need hardly tell you that Buddhism has a 
very great future before it. There are indications that parts of 
Europe and America are at the moment preparing for 
Buddhism, and word# fail me to describe the importance which 
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die two main Buddhist lands of Ceylon and Bunma will aflsume 
as die centres of Buddhist culturep when the heater part of the 
western world become converted to Bilddhiflin. 

It ifl the duty of every ^od Buddhist to understand fully 
as to what is meant by the five ‘KhandhaA\ ihe twelve 
AyatanaA*, the eighteen ^Dhatus' and the four ^Nohle Truths^ 
and any one who has reahy grasped the meaning of these terms 
has known all that is lo be learned from modem mathematical 
physics ; so, do not let your people neglect the learning of the 
which is the very essence of Buddhism and a 
knowledge of which will lead the people to welfare m rhi« 
and the life hereafter. In Burma great interest is taken In the 
Abhidhamma by both the laity and the dergyp hut it appears 
that a study of this very important branch of Buddhism is 
neglected in Ceylon. Thiji 15 much to be rgretted, and ! hope 
that you wifi agree with me that if Buddhism is to live, the 
educated classes cannot afford to ne^ect the £tudy of its 
essential parts. 

In concluding my lecture 1 desire to bring home to you that 
the whole series of mental properties and mental consciont- 
ncsses on which it is based, answers the Buddhateaching 
"Eko Dhammo* (Law b only one) In that, the series lie between 
logarithm I and logarithm 2 which in other words is b since 1 
is a number lying between the heginning of I and the heginning 
of 2. A moment^s reflection will make this clear to you. 

1 thank you for having afforded me an opportunity of 
addressing you on the subject, and also for having patiently 
listened to me. There are good many other things on the 
subject which 1 desire to say, but time at my disposal is 
limited, but 1 hope that on some future occasion I may have a 
Bimllar opportunity of addressing you on this iinpoTtant dubject. 


2 
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otlier word*, between 10 and 100. and it is thua that tlie factors 
of the mind, or iJic aeries of mental consejouMiesffes. number 
89, since the numbers lyini: between 10 and 100 are 89. I need 
not. of conrae, embaTk upon a detailed explanation of what 
the different mental properties and the mental factors are* 
since in Buddhist countries these are the common propeitiea 
of the people, or at least may be found in any Buddhist Prayer 
Book. 

We shall nest examine the scientific importance of these 
two number# 89 and 52 by, in, mm, using their differentia] as 
a base of a lagarithmJcal aeries with reference to astionamy. 
t| U equal to 1.71,. .And the 12 signs of the Zodiac 360°, 
represent Ariea 0 to Pisces 1 L And (L71F^ 365358775 days, 
or 365 days, 6 hours and 21.60 minutes. TTiis, For want of a 
name we will call the Physico-psychical year and it embraces 
the two years known in modem astronomy as— 

Siderea] year-365.256374 days=365 days, 6 hra,^, 8*64 mts. 
'^Anomalistic**^365.259544 days = 365 days, 6 hrs.+ 12.96 
mtft. Yon will see that when we neglect the common factor 
365 days 6 hours from ail the three yeata, the difference between 
the Phyaico-psyc-hical year and any of the two years represents 
the third year. Herein we have a dehnite proof that Buddhism 
is in accord with the mathematical astronomy as evolved today* 
In fact the Physico-psychical year should form the basis of our 
calendar. 

The same series applied to the Buddhist wheel of causatioti 
(Poitcce-aomup^^do) will show us that the la^ link in the chain 
(/oram Of on om) also applies to the orbit of our earth, and the 
orbit of this year Is not that of the last nor wUI it be of the 
year follovring. thus emphasising the law of j 4 nicca. 

Fkit the greatest of all things is that Lord Buddha had anti¬ 
cipated Emsfem and all other scientists of the modem times by 
25 centuries, and I need hardly tell you that Buddhism has a 
very great future before it. There are indicatlotiB that parts of 
Europe and America are at the moment preparing for 
Buddhism, and words fail me to describe the importance which 
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the two mmin BuddKtet lands of Ceylon and Bmma aKume 
as the centres of Buddhist culture, when the greater part of the 
western world Ucome converted to Biiddhistii. 

It 19 the duty of every good Buddhist to understand fully 
as to what is meant by the five 'Khandhas*, the twelve 
'Ayatanas', the eighteen 'Dhatua' and the four 'Noble Tmths', 
and any one who has really grasped the meaning of these terms 
has known all that is to be learned from modem mathematical 
physics : so. do not let your people neglect the learning of the 
Abhidhamma which is the vei>' essence of Buddhism and a 
knowledge of which will lead the people to welfare in this 
and the life hereafter. In Burma great interest is taken in the 
Abhidhamma by both the laity and the clergy, but it appears 
that a study of this very important branch of Buddhism is 
neglected in Ceylon. This is much to be rgretted, and I hope 
that you vnll agree with me that if Buddhism is to live, the 
educated d asses cannot afford to negleH:^ the study of its 
esaentinl parts. 

In concluding my lecture I defiri* to bring Kome to you that 
the xvhole senes of mental propofties and mental conBcioui^ 
nesses on which it is baaed^ arkswei's the Buddhateaching^ 
Eto Dhammo (Law Li only one) in that, the series lie between 
logarithm 1 and logarithm 2 which in other words is L since 1 
is ii ntanber lying between the beginnirig of 1 and the begiiming 
of 2i A moment^s reflection will make this clear to you. 

I thank you for having alforded me an opportunity of 
addressing you on the subject, and also for having patiently 
listened to me. TTiere are good many other things on the 
subject which [ desire to say, tut time at my disposed is 
limltedn but 1 hope that on some future occasion [ may have a 
similar opportunity of addressing you on this important subject. 


# 
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‘^BUDDHA THE BREAD CtVER'’ 

By Ganga CHARA>j Lal, Lucknow, 

(n many and a diverse forms tiie vkioti of my Lord cometK 
to me and one dsiy when my heart was heavy with the sorrows 
and andenngs of the poor, when the grinding poverty of 
Indians mlUiDns. the thoughts of hunger, death and desease to 
which they are a constant prey were oppressing my mind into 
the desolatencss of tny heart stole He my Belm'ed+ my Master 
the solace giver, Buddha the refuge of milltons. 

And in an assemblage was He sitting — delighting the hearts 
of His hearefs and words of wisdom swccl like nector were 
dropping down from His tips. And into this asBembiage there 
came a man running, his feet were soiled m mud and on his 
face and scattered hair rested particles of dust. His looks 
Were tired, his gait was shaky^ obviously he had come lii 
great hurry* 

His o3t has strnyed and while his heart was with the master 
«heer neregdty had forced him to go in search of the strayed 
animal and it Kas strayed-far-far off mto the jungle,, And while 
he was following the animars back from village to village from 
field to field, he was casting longing tooks behind at the Vihara 
where his Master was giving soliavC to ihe heaiU of those 
gathered round Hhn* How many a time must have he 
thought of abandoning tbe ox to his fate and returning to the 
Master 7 

But every dme the vision of an imploughed field lying 
desolate, wife and children dying of starvadon in the bitter 
cold months of winter ^ the greedy money lender laying his 
cruel hands on the utenailB and clothing must have prevented 
him from carrying on his resolve. And It was late in the even- 
ing tkat he found his ox and he returned with it to his cottage. 

TTie anxious house wife, waidn^ for the return of her 
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lord, had kept the meal ready. And He was tired and hungiy 
and the appetising meal was before him. But perhaps he 
peeped out of the window and a look at the cky and the stars 
which keep their eternal nightly vigil told him that it is already 
late in the night and a short while hence. Master will close his 
sermon and take His nightly rest. The thought must have came 
that in the momizig’ He wilJ depart to ble^g, some nth^T 
suiToundJogs—off he went leaving the served meal to the 
Vihara where Master was efcAyine. And it is recorded that 
Ma^er with His perfect vUion came to know of the cLrcum- 
stances tn which the man bad come to Him hungry — may be 
that some over zealous viUagerB who knew of his absence 
taunted him for his lack of faith in placing more value on an 
Oil than on Master « words, and the man in hifl defence had 
pleaded the fact that he has come hungry to hear the Master^ 

Jn whatsoever manner the knowledge came Buddha's 
loving heart melted in sympathy for the man who had come 
hungry. Any other teacher might have greeted him with 
invectives of "oh ye of little faith" of a ^wortfling*' etc for 
had he not gone in search of a strayed animal when all the 
while Master was preaching in his village^ He did not say. 
to-day Master is herc^to-mortow He will go away, so let me 
to-day gather the Bread of Life from Him and to-morrow 1 
will go in search of the strayed animal. But Buddha knew— 
as all Teachers do not know, that the first problem that 
demands man's attention i» the problem of living. It was not 
out of dbguat with the world that He had gone into w tide mess, 
but because He found that the world is unhappy when it 
ought to be happy. He had gone in quest of a solution which 
will make man happy—a solution which will vanish all sorrows 
and sufFenngs. 

The problem of Bread is a fundamental problem of life_to 

keep body and mind together in ordinary comfort is a oeceasity. 
Meeting this hungry man face to face He did not preach to 
him of iSluvana but a$ked those who were around Him for 
60 me food and it is written that this was the only occaBion 
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when tte Blessed one ^^^ike^^ for anything. The food come 
and the hungry man was first made to have his Meal. 

In [fkdia which sacrificed thousands of her every year 
to satisfy the greed and lust of kings for earthly pomp and 
power and a still greater niunbct of those innocent animals, 
who make it a land of beauty by their Blessed presence, on 
the sacrifical fires af ofi^eririg to gods, came Buddha with his 
teaching that ^"All Ufe is Qne‘* and before this teaching all 
duality vanished. There remained no I, no thy, no god, no 
sold, no apiritn no matter — all these mirages vanished when 
the central fact emerged out that ^*A1I life is one". The 
implications of this teaching are far reaching — they stop no 
where, and before its sweeping tides rights and privileges 
vanish and vested interests cease to ekist. Not as Brothers, a 
much used and abused term^ must we treat one another but 
as our own self for '*A1I life is one ^ » 

And as long as there ia aubjection, as long as there is 
slavery, as long as there is want and hungcr^ — the world as a 
w^hole must continue to suffer^ there can be no peace p no 
happiness and no stability. And tbe demon Matali the dog 
of Hunger will continue to howl and shfidee the very foundation 
of society « It is the duty of every Buddhist to help in ushering 
a;i Elra tn which want and Hunger may vanish, Buddha first 
^veth food to the himgiy—than tcacheth His message of 
Happiness. In Buddha the Bread Giver ! take my refuge. 


MY PILGREMAOE^ SANCHI TOPE 

By Pandit Sheo Narain. Advocate^ Lahore, 

The annual meeting of the Indian Historical Records 
Commission was to be held on the 5ih December this year at 
Nagpur. Being a corresponding and coopted member, i was 
invited to it. In going there I arranged my programme ao 
as to see Shanchi tope on the way- The Time Table in its 
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deflcriptive not^a stated that tlie Bhopal Covcmmetit had built 
a Dak Bungalow for travellers where food could be oblaihcd 
and that a Mail Train can be stopped at Sancbi Station to 
drop and pick up first and second class passengers. J o my 
great gratiHcatioti 1 found that the G. 1. P. Railway had recently 
coristructed two seU of Rest Houaes on the station itself» where 
Hindu food and non^Hindu fuod could be had at the stalla on 
the Railway Station platform, but the cooks complained that 
the company had not provided for kitchens ; food Ls therefore 
cooked in the verandah of the Rest Houses. 1 would suggest 
the company be good enough to make the requisite provision, 
1 he ^tadon Master ia a very courteous and obliging gentleman, 
he had exerted his utmost and succeeded in getting these Rest 
Houses built for the convenience of the public. 

After taking my 1 went up to the hill containing 

the Sanchi tope. 1 had read a good deal about it in books 
and guides but 1 could not form an adequate idea of it, until 
1 saw it with my own eyes. The Bhopal Government is to be 
congratulated upon the excellent management of the 1 ope. 
There is an Overseer always on the spot, who is fairly 
acquainted with Jataf^ stories and Buddhist anecdotes. He 
showed me round the hilL Ihe biggest Tope has a railing 
round it, the plaster nver it is so thick as to defy the ravages 
of weather for centuries. The grounds have been converted 
into lawns, and here and there flower plants are to be seen« 
Altogether the place presents a very pleasant sight. There are 
two other lopes one on the hill itself which contained the iclics 
of Buddha's great disciples Sariputla and Moggallayane, and 
the other down the hill near the flight of steps leading down to 
the Dak Bungalow. The way to the lope is not very steep, the 
stone steps, wide enough in lengthy make it ea^ to reach 
the top of the hilL Oti its top there is a museum arranged, 
it was said, by Sir John Marshal, Director CerteraE of 
Archaeology, It is well worth a visit- A guide book smaller 
than the bigger guide oF Sir John Marshal is sold dn the spot 
for Rs. I/S/-* There is a number of platfoTrn# which are sup- 
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posed to contain the remains of BhiksKus or Monks who have 
died there. In addition to Stupa monumentE there [3 a temple 
reset lip in which is lodged an image of Buddha- 1 cannot 
say if this temple is Buddhistic. 1 need hardly say that the 
image* in this temple, in common with all other images in the 
museum, is disfigured and mutilated. The museum contains 
numerous articles of interest of which it is difficult for me to 
give 9 detailed description. What was particiJarly noticeable 
was that in this coUection there are images of Hindu Gods and 
Goddesses which fact negatives the theorj,' that Hindus prose¬ 
cuted Buddhists or broke Buddhistic images. In this museum 
are to be found two figures, combinations of birds and animals 
which are rare in India. In the compound outside the rooms 
of the museum, there are nuiiieroug broken images, fragments, 
pieces of stones, etc*, possibly arranged in Chronological ordei^ 
Who broke them J am not in a position to state. ITiai it was 
certainly the work of iconoclasts admits of no doubt. Wher¬ 
ever [ have seen Buddha s images* one common feature that 1 
have observed is that thn nck&e of every image is chopped off, 
in addition to breaking of other parts of them. There is thus 
a systematic disfigmation calculated to serve one purpose* j.e.* 
that a broken image ceases to be an object of worship among 
Hindus and Buddhists. It was pamful to see the havoc of 
Vandalism ail round* 1 iva# told by the Overseer that 0 
valuable work is in preparation, the coat of which will be 
borne by the Bhopal Govemmenl, in which magnified photos 
of all the carvings on the panels of the gates and the railings 
will be given. The pre^nl guides give only brief accounta of 
them and the reader cannot form an adequate conception of 
the stories carved in stone. I have some ideas of my own 
about the readings of these carvings on panels, which need not 
to be stated here, because without good pbotograpbs they can¬ 
not be verified, tn a temple on the hill above referred to 
1 was shown on the frame of the door on right side of it a 
carving of an obscene character. I have tried to find out why 
such obscenity is found in sMsme temples. No Sanskrit scholar 
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has kitherto enlighteaed me on the subject. Pwsitly there 
may be $ome phiiosuphy in this exhibition of ob«?cciiJty* but 
I for one have not been able to discover il. The answer which 
some Hindus ^ve lo that it was the work of Bamhmtrrgrj, But 
from the construction of belts and the order in which figures 
iue carved along with scents from Romayana and Mahabharata, 
obscene hgures being n^bced with them obscenity cannot be 
accounted for on the above explanation^ From wbat little I 
know of Bambmargi cult they do every thing in great secrecy k 
I ndeed they ought to be the last persons to exhibit obscenity 
in holy temples. I do not think this temple b Buddhistic< 
Statue of Buddha for some reason or other is misplaced here. 

The view of the country from the top of the hill was ver^^ 
impressive- It commands a great perspective of the country 
round it. The Overseer said that the sunset here is gloriousp 
1 regret 1 could not stay to witness it. 1 apprecjote the care 
taken by the Overseer in Charge in placing all fragments in 
their proper places and preserving them. On the whole I was 
amply repaid (or the trouble 1 took in climbing the hill which 
was rather an effort for me, 1 am sure that the new houses 
on the Railway Station will prove of great use to the vUitors in 
future. T would suggest the Bhopal Government may be 
pleased to more thoroughly train the preaenE Overseer by Bend¬ 
ing him to other museums to enable him to acquire a com- 
parative knowledge of Buddhistic finds. 1 hope the enlightened 
ruler of the state will not grudge this expense. When f was 
returning from the hill I noticed a number o>f pilgrims to the 
hilL 1 would also suggest that some Buddhist Monk may be 
invited to live on the hill to meet the pilgrims. The Tope is 
a wonderful monument and conatmeted at a time when images 
of Buddha bad not nrobably come into vogue* The reader 
can go through the guide for detailed information. 

Rajqriha. 

After my visit to Shanchi tope I went to Nagpur, where 
1 attended the sittings of the Indian Historical Record Com- 
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mission. Reports of its proceedinga kave appeared in papers. 
1 need not deaei-ike Nagpyr In this paper. 1 will mention only 
the museum and a Eetnple. TTie archeological section of the 
museum contains a miraber of Hindu, Jain and Buddhistic 
images none of which Is intact. The hammer of iconoclasts has 
been the heaviest on these Images. Some 17 milea from 
jNagpnr there is a Hindu temple on a hlfl called Ramtet. 
TTiere Is a tradition about it which is uoted in the gazettes. 
This temple is approached by two routes, one hy dimbing 
the hill and entering into the premises of the temple by t!4 
steps^ the other by broad flights of steps numbering over 600 
and cottimeucing from the bank of an artificial lake called 
Amhala, 1 did the ascent hy the hiU route and returned 
by the other. The temple does not seem to be very ancient ; 
it commands a view of some five tanka below and the country* 
From Nagpur 1 went to Allahabad from where 1 motored down 
to Sartialh and saw the new Vihara in course of construction. 
[ Was informed that the work sihaJJ have to be suspeuded owing 
to shortage of funds. So much as it b done presents a good 
appearance. After this visit 1 went to Patna frorn Patna to 
BukhtLarpur^ 28 miles from Patna on the main line+ tt may 
be mentioned for the Information of visitors and pilgrims that 
there b a small gauge railway run hy a private company bom 
Bukhtiarpur Co Rajgrlh Kund, a distance of 33 miles. On this 
line Nalanda Railway Station comes before Rajgrili. 1 went 
straight to Rajgdh terminus where ! spent 24 hours. Before ! 
went round the place a Panda had given me an historical 
account of thb place by Mr. Sen. Of course its present 
condition is not what it used to be in ancient times. Another 
Panda took rne to a big grotto, about an hour's walk from the 
Dak Bimgalow. This i$ now called So/rabhandar probably 
it b identical with what Mr. Sen cells Sat Pann Cave. Jn the 
Grotto, Lord Buddha delivered many a discourse to hU 
dbciples. InBide it there b an image of course defaced badly* 
containing on its four sides the figures of the Master hardly 
identifiable. In its present condition^ it b a piece of black 
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Kusjtslc-. Tliere- ^ltc: traces of aii imag^e of Bud.d.li 9 . ciigravijcJ 
on one side of the rock inside which too is very badly defaced. 
] retiirried at diislc f?om this Clr-ottOT The way to it is very 
rugged, 

T~he next di^y I received a visit at the Dak Bungalow from 
a Sikh Sadhu hailing from Paiidori Nagran in Julliindiir District. 
Having heard of tny arrival here he came to see me and was 
pleased to meet men and so was I. He and a Panda took me 
to the locality of Springa called ffirnds^ they hear various 
names and are said to contain medicinal properties j many 
people come here for cures^ One of these iprings is called 
Mukhdum Kund to which Mohammadans resort for bath. In 
this locality I was shown a room where a Punjabee Khatrani, 
a follower of Mul Sfngb of Amritsar, Cum of the said Sikh 
Sadhu, spent a ntmiber of years in Tapasffa^ he gave me long 
story about her devotion. 

In company with a Panda and the SikK Sadhu, 1 went 
Up to a mound of stones wbich Is an extinct stupa. 

[ next saw the /ftinds^ one of which is a Sulpher Spring, 
in which 1 had a hot bath. Close by are four Hindu temples, 
Mohammadens have built an W^afi in their neighbourhood. 

1 was told there is a Sikh Dharm^ala somewhere near a 
magnificent Jain temple towards the Railway Station. It is an 
historical fact that Mahabir, the founder of Jainism spent 18 
rainy seasons in this holy place. The Jain community has also 
one temple on a hill which T had not the strength to climb. 
The only object of Budhistic interest* in addition to the grotto 
above described, is a Burmese Rest House which affords shel¬ 
ter to all Buddhistic pilgrims. The Bhikkhu m charge speaks 
Hindi fairly On the wayside from the Dak Bungalow to the 
Kimds a standing statue of Buddha is placed under a tree. I 
was locally informed that the Burmese Bhikkhu has secured 
a plot to build a Buddhistic temple in which this statue will 
be housed. The lands of Rajgrih is in the Tule^adari of a 
MoKammadan Zamindar of Monghyr, who enjoyed very high 
reputation for toleratian and kindness to all pilgrtma, tenants 
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and the inKaliJtAiiti of the place. This old Zamlndai has died 
recently, hm descendants arc reported to be more or less of 
the same temperament, The facilities afforded by Railway, 
are stiic to increase the number of pilgrinia and vigitora and 
Rajgtiha may ag-ain, become popular. It baa great Kistancal 
assooation with Buddha's dialogues ■which were delivered here. 
It was here that 24^000 Upasakas received iheif first stage of 
sanctification by listeningf to the BuddhA's diacour&es, it was 
here that Sariputta showed great admiration for Buddha, it was 
here that the Magadha-monarch -was converted to Buddhism^ 
it was here that Jrvka, the great physician, received suitable 
instruction. It is stated in books that many Bralmians were 
converted to the religion of Buddha here. It waa a source of 
gratiheadon to me that 1 fulfilled a long cherished desire, by 
a visit to this holy pi ace, hallow r d by the majestic presence of 
the Master. Many Suttas were delivered by him in this place- 
A place surrounded on three-sides by cool hUls vrtth a couple 
of small streams and so many springSp must always be 
attractive. 

There are now no gates^ though histories say Rajgnh had 
32. 1 could not trace Gniddhera Kttie where the Master 

delivered mary sermons, nor the place where the Buddhistic 
confessional was first established. 

On the whole Rajgirh once the Capital of Magadh b well 
woith a visit though nothing has of its psst gtandeuf^ (His 
trip to Nalanda will appear in our next issue. Editor.) 


THE THREE PERSONALITIES OF LORO BUDDHA 
Bv Upasaica VfTHAL S, Vyavaharkar. 

When the Blessed One had passed away on the Vaishakha 
full-moon-day into NirvauA the disciples came together and 
consulted what to do In order to keep the Dhanma pure and 
imcomipted by herecics. 
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And Upali rose and aaid^ "'Our gteat Master used lo say 
to the brethren 'O Bhikshu, after my Nirvana you must rever- 
erice sind obey the law. Regard the Law as your Master. 
The law like unto a light that shinea in the darkness, pointing 
out the way i it b also like unto a precious jewel to gain which 
yon rnuat shun no trouble, and be ready to do any sacrifice^ 
even, should it be needed, your own lives. Obey the Dhamma 
which 1 have revealed to you, follow it carefully and regard 
it m no way different from myself.' " 

'‘Such were the words of the Blce&cd One.” "The law 
accordingly, which Bhagwan Buddha has- left ns as a precinus 
inheritence had how become the visible body of the Tathagata. 
Let uSk therefore» revere it and keep it sacred. For what is 
the use of making Dagebas if we neglect the spirit of the 
Master's teachings. ' 

And Anuruddha arose and said: "Let us bear in mind, 
O Brethren that Cautama Buddha was visible appearance ol 
the truth itself. He was the Holy One, and the Perfect One* 
because the esttemal truth had taken abode in his body. The 
great Shakyamuni is the bodily incarnation of the truth and 
he has revealed the Duth to 

" ITe Tathagata taught us that the truth existed before 
he was bom into this worlds and wiU exbt after he has entered 
into the bliss of Nirvana. 

"The 7athagata said i "The Ble&^ed One b the truth and 
as such he is omnipresent and eternal endowed with 
excellencies inniimemhle^ above all human nature, and ineffable 
in his holiness/* 

''Now let us bear in mind that not this or that law which 
he has given ua in the Dhamma Lb Bhagwan Buddha, but the 
truth* the truth which is eternal omnipresent^ immutable, and 
the most excellent.'^ 

*"Many laws of the Dhamma are temporary and were 
prescribed because they suited, the occasion and were needed 
for the same transient emergency. The truth, however, is 
not temporary. 
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'"The truth ia not arbitEary or a nmttei uf opinion, but 
can be mve;ati|'atecif and he who earnestly searches for the 
truth will hnd it/' 

"The truth is hidden to the blind, but he who has the 
mental eye sees the truth. TTie truth is Bha^an Buddha's 
essence and the truth will remain the ultimate standard by 
which we can discern false and true doctrines.*' 

^‘Let 113 then revere the truth ; let us inciuire into the truth 
and state it, and let us obey the truth. For the truth is 
Bhagwan Buddho, our Master^ dut Teacher, our Lord/* 

And Maha Koshypa rose and said: *'Trtdy you have 
spoken welb O, Brethren, Neither is there any conflict of 
opinion on the meaning of our reli^Dn. For the Ble$sed One 
po^esses three personalities, and every one of them is of 
equal importance to us.*' 

'^Theie ia the Dhamma Kay a. There is the Nirmana Kay a. 
Hierc is the 5ambhoga Kays. 

^'Bhagwan Buddha is the alhloving teacher assuming the 
shape of beings whom he teaches. This is the Nirmana Kay a 
his apparidonal body*'* 

^"Bhagwan Buddha is the all blessed dispensation of 
religion. He is the spirit of the Sanghu and the meaning of the 
commands which he has left ts tn iua sacred word^ the 
Dhanuua. This is the Dhamma Kaya, the body of the most 
excellent law.** 

*lf the Lord had not appeared among how could we have 
the sacred traditions of the doctrine. And if the generations 
to come did not have the sacred traditions prescribed in the 
Sangha, how could they know anything of the great excellent 
truth which b eternal, omnipresent* and immutable/' 

'*Let ub then keep sacred and revere the traditions : let 
UB keep sacred the memory of Gautama Shakyamum, so that 
both may serve us to find the tnith ; for he whose spiritual 
eye is open will discover it, and it ia the sEune to every one 
who possesses the comprehension of a BKagwan Buddha to 
lecogfibe it and to expand it/' 
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ABSTRACTS FROM THE DtALOCUES OF BUDDHA 

■’Theti tte bretlireii decided to convene b synod in 
Rajgrilin in order to lay down tlie pure doctrine of the Blessed 
One, to collect and collate the sacred writiriBs and establish 
a cannon which should serve as a source of instructions for the 
future Ecneration. 


ABSTRACTS FROM THE DIALOCUES OF BUDDHA 

By Miss C H. A^tERiCA. 

Pride of Birth and Its Fau-. 

"He who b perfect in wisdom and righteoiifinesa, is the 
best among In the supreme perfectioti of wisdom and 

righteousness, ihere is no reference to the question either of 
birth or of lineage^ or of the pride which says You are held 
as worthy as F * or You are not held as worthy as [ * 

For whosoever are in bondage to the nodorLa of birth or of 
lineage, or to the pride of social position, oi of connection by 
marriage, they are far from the best wisdom and righteotwness. 
It la only by having got rid of all sndi bondage that one can 
realise for himself that supreme perfection in wisdom and 
conduct. (Aristocracy does not lie in a person's color, birth, 
or accomplishmenls, but only in his uprightness and wisdom.} 
'Wisdom, O (^utama, is purified by uprightneas, and up¬ 
rightness is purified by wisdom. Where there is uprightness* 
wisdom is there j and where there is wisdom, uprightness Is 
there. To the upright, wisdom j to the wise, there is goodness, 
uprightnesSr and wUdom and gpodnese are declared to be the 
best thing in the world. 

The Rjght Kjnd of Sacrifice. 

WTien a man takes upon himself the precepts 
ab^inence hom destroying life, from laJdng what has not been 
given, from evil conduct in reaped of lusts, from lying words, 
from strong, intoiicating, maddening drinks* the root of 
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carelessness ; that is a sacri&ce better than accepting guidance 
(from a Buddha.) {And a still better sacrihce is to EoILdw the 
foregoing teachings conceming morality ^ Hght-doing, virtue h 
wisdom, biowledge, Berenity, self-control, loving-kindness, 
contentment, confidence, solitude, guatdness of the senses, 
calm+ sympathy with other people^ and aU creatuiea, 
knowledgep wisdnm, goodness. 

The Aim of the BREmiiEtEN. 

A brother, by the complete destruction of the Three 
Bonds: — {the Detuaiona of Self, Douht^ and Trust in — cere- 
monies) becomes a converted man-— : and by reducing to a 
minimuiTi lust^ ill-will, and dulnefiST — by the destrucdon of the 
deadly flood# or intoxications, illusions, defilements, taints, 
lusts, becomings, delusions and ignorance, has by himself, 
known and realised and continueB to abide here, in this visible 
worlds in that emancipation of mind, that emancipation of 
heart, which is Arahatsbip, these condidons arc higher and 
sweeter than seeing Heavenly sights and hearing Heavenly 
scundsr for the #ake of which the brethren lead the religious 
life under me. (And there is a Path^ a ^•'lethQd for reaching 
those conditioris.) Verily it is this Noble Eight-Fold Path, 
that is to say :“Hight Views, Right AspiTations, Right Speech. 
Right Mindfulness, And Right Rapture, (or Right Ecstasy in 
Self-Conccntration.) With hie heart thus serene, he directs 
and bends dowm his mind to the knowledge of the destruction 
of the Deadly Floods. He knows, as it really is:- — (The Four 
Noble Truths,) "This is pain. This is the orii^n of pain. 
This is the cesssiion of pain. This is the Path that leads to the 
cessation of paUv, (which b The Noble Eight-Fold Path), 

On AscEuasM, 

As for those things, my friends, on which we do not agree, 
let us leave them alone. As to those things on which we 
agree, let the wise put questions about them, ask for reasons 
as to them, talk them over or to their fellow-dificiples,^,,,^ 
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Now iLere IS, O Kiwsapa. a Way, there b a Method, which, 
if B man follow, he will, of himself, both see and know 
thatThe Samana Gautama b one who speaks in due season, 
speaks that which is. that which redounds to advantage, that 
which is the Norm, (the Dhamia. the teaching,) that which b 
the law of self-restrainc (the Vinaya). And what b that Way? 
Verily, it is the Noble Ejght-Fold Path* If a man, O Kaseapa, 
should perform (all the different kinds of ascelictstn and the 
state of blissful attainment In conduct, tti heart, in intellect, 
have not been practised by him. realised by him. then b he Far 
from SamanaBhip, far from Brahmanaship. But from the time 
when a Bhikkhu has cultivated the heart of love that knows no 
anger, that knows no ilhwill, from the time when, by the 
destruction of the deadly intovications (the lusts of the fleah, 
the lust after future life, and the defilements of delusion and 
ignorance) he dwells in that emancipation of heart, that eman- 
dpation of mind, that is free from those inlomcaliona. and that 
he. while yet m this vbible world, has come to realise and 
know, from that time b it that the bhikkhu is called a Samana. 
is called a Brahmana- 


Thf, Soul Theory. 

Those who said that ideas come to a man and pass aw&y 
without reason and without a cause, are Wrong from the very 
commencement, For it is precisely through a reason, by means 
of a cause, that the ideas come and go. By training some ideas 
arise. By training othera paSf awnyr And Vrliat is ttiat 
training > (He gives a resumD of his teacliing-) Pothapndfl 
ask^: "U the world etemJ > not eternal? finite? infinite? Ta 
the soul the same ^ the body ? Is the soul one thin?^ and the 
body another? Ooes one who has gn.med the Truth live 
ajfain after death? Doefl he neither live agam, nor not live 
again after death?*" And to each question the Ejcalled one 
made the same reply:—^Thal ia a matter on which 1 have 
expressed no opinion. 
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*"But wty has the Exalted One expressed no □puiion on 

This question is not c^lctdaled to proht, it is not coa^ 
cemed with the Noftfi, (the DhaJima}, it does not redoimd 
even to the elements of right conduct, not to detachmeiit 
nor to pudhcation from IusISk nor to quietude, nor to 
tranquilliscation of heart, nor to real knowledge, nor to the 
insight of the higher stages of the Path, nor to Nirvana, 
Therefore b Jt that t express no opinion on it/* 

*'Thon what U it that the Exalted One has determined 
have expounded what pain bwhat is the ongin 
of pain —what b the cessation of pain — what ia the method 
by which one may reach the cessation of pain. fl have done 
this heeause that questton is calculated to profit, is concerned 
with the Norm the Dharma), redounds to the hepinnin^ of 
right conduct, to detachment, to purification from Justs, to 
quietude, to tranquilHzation of heart, to real knowfed™, to 
the insight of the higher stages of Path^ and to Nirvana. 
Therefore have 1 put forward a statement as to that. 

That JB so,, O Exalted One, That b so, O Happv Ope. 
The Samana propoundfl a method in accordance with the 
nature of things, and (it^ and based on the Norm, and certain 
by TONSon of the Norm.../' 

'‘Some thing 1 have laid down ns certain, other things 
I have declared uncertam. The latter are those ten questions 
that you raised, and for the rtaaon given T hold them matter 
of uncertainty. The former are the Four Truths T exoounded 
and for the reasons dven. I hold them to he matters of 
certainty. Now 1 teach a doctrine—that leads to the putting 
oS of (one's) personality, so that if you walk according to that 
doctrine, the evil dispositions one has acquired may he put 
away : the diapositiona that tend to TJUriJi cation may increase : 
and one may continue to see face, and by himself, come to 
realise, the full perfection and grandeur of wisdom. Now yog 
mav think. (One may do all this) hut one mav continue sad/*^ 
Now what would be accurate Judgment. When such conditions 
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arc fulfiUsd then thtre will he joy and happiness and peace, 
and in mindfutnesa and self-mastery one may dwell 

at ease. And outsiders cnie^hc question us dins ^ — 'What, Sii, 
is diRE mode of personal!^, for the puttiii^ away of wliic!i you 
preach such a doctrine?'' "'Why, this very mode of 
personality that you see before you is what I mean. (That is, 
that whatever the mode of eidstence, of iemporaiy Individualityn, 
there is happiness obtainable : but only in one way. by getting 
rid, namely, of certain evil dispositiona, and by the increase 
of certain good dispositions, happiness can be reached here, 
as well as beyond the grave.)... 

Three are the bodies of doctrine which the E^calted One 
was wont to praise. The so noble body of doctrine regarding 
right conduct. The so noble body of doctrine regarding con¬ 
centration. The so noble btjdy of doctrine regarding 
intelligence. (The essence of Bubbdism is : — Avoid evil. Do 
gtKid. Cultivate the mind.) 

(Kevaddha asks the Buddha why he does not teach hia 
followers to work miracles.) But Kevaddha, it is not thus that 
1 am wont to give instnictlon to the Brethren. There are three 
wonders—the mystic wonder * (The Buddha illustrates this 
hy describing the 'S^^ondrous Gift ;) the Wonder of Manifesta^ 
tion : suppose in this ^ca$e a brother can make manifest the 
heart and the feelings, the reasonings and the thoughts of other 
bejngH of other indfvidiialfl saying ;^‘So and bo in your mind. 
You are thinkiner of such and such a matter. Thus and thus 
are your emotions,ft is because 1 perceive danger in the 
braclice of mystic wonders* and tn the practice of the wonder 
of manifestation that 1 loathe and abhor and am ashamed 
thereof. (The third wonder is) the wonder of educiitic>n+ 
rrhe Buddha repeats all his foregoing teaching.) So the^e. 
Kevaddha. are the three wonders I have understood and 
realized myself, and made known to others. fThe Buddha 
tells a parable, the upshot of which Is that in .Arahatahip all 
Becoming ceases,) The intellect of Arahabihip, the invisible, 
the endless, accessible from every side. The wonder of educa- 
4 
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tion 13 in tluA teaching :■ —^'Rea^nn in thi^ wa^ ; do not reaeon 
in that way. Consider thu# and not Lhiia^ Get rid of tkii 
<ii«p 04 ition i train yonraelf, and icniaiii in that/" 

The Ethk:s of Teachinc. 

Is it thus, wbai they say. Lohikka, that the fdlowitig 
wicked Dptninn has ^ri&en in yoiur mind? "'Suppoae that a 
Samana or a Brahmana have reached Up to some good, stale 
of mlnd^ then he should teU no one about it. For what can 
one man do for another?—^'That is so, Gautama/' 

Suppose, Lohikka^ one were to speak thus:—'^Lohtkka the 
Brahmiin has a domain at Salavatika^ Let him alone enjoy 
all the revenue and all the produce of it, allowing nothing to 
anybody else T' Would the uttcrer of that speech be a 
danger-maker, as touching the men who live in dependatme 
on you, or not? And not considering theh welfare, would hia 
heart stand fa^t m love towards them> or in enmity? But 
when one^s heart stands last in enmity, is that unsound 
doctrine, or sound? 

“it w unsound doctrinei Gautama/* 

(Just so is the man, who, having reached up to a good 
state of mind^ should tell no one about it.) He would he 
putting obstades in the way of those who (were searching for 
Truths for Salvation.) and so^ being out of sympathy for tKeir 
welfare his heart would become efitabUshed in enmity (for 
them} and when one^s heart is estahimhed in enmity, that 
jj unsound doctrine. 


BUDDHISM 

/ ^ii;e an ^xtraef from life and letters of Anaiola 

FrorfCe” ouJ of an article BUDDHISM'' which / hope will 
Merest the readers of the joumezh 


Sheo Narain, 
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Without bdieving ftw * mometit that Europe ia ready 
to embrace the doctrine of NirYana, we must recognise that 
Budhiflci, now that it Ts better known, has a sins^aT attraction 
for free and curious minds» and that the charm of 5akya-Mum 
works readily on an unprejudiced heart. And U is, if one 
thinks of it, wonderful that this spring of morality, which 
gushed from the foot of the Himalayas before the blooming 
of the HeUctuc genious* should have preserved ita trukful 
purity, its deheioua freshness ^ and that the Sage of Kapdavastu 
should be still the best of counseilora and the sweetest coiisdei 
of OUT old sutfering humanity* 

Buddhism is hardly a religion i it has neither cosmogonyn 
nor gods, nor properly speaking a worship. It is a system of 
morality, and die most beautiful of all, it is a philosophy which 
b in agreement with the most daring speculation of the modein 
spirit. It has conquered Tibet, Bunnah, Nepal. Siamn 
Cambodia, Annam, China, and Japan without spilling one 
drop of blood. It has been unable to maintain itaelf in the 
Itidiea, eiccpl in Ceylon^ hut it stdl numheis four hundred 
xniUion of the faithful in Asia, if one reflects, its fortune in 
Europe the last sixty years has been no less extraordinary* It 
was barely known when It inspired the most powerful of 
modem German philosophers with a doctrine whose ingenious 
solidity is uncontested, h is well known that Schopenhauer 
built his theory of the will on the basis of the Buddhistic 
philosophy. The great pessimist, who kept a golden Buddha 
in his modest bedroom did not deny this. 

The progress of comparative philolo^ and of the science 
of religions has greatly advanced our knowledge of Buddhism. 
It must also be recogniseJ that, during the last few years, th* 
group of I'heofiophialat whose opinions are so peculiar* have 
largely contributed to the propagation in France and England 
of Sakya-Muni's precepts. Mcariwhilc the arch priest of the 
Southern Church in Ceylon, Sumangala, offered a most favour¬ 
able reception to modem science. This old man with hb light 
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tirotize coloured face, draped majesdcalLy in bk yellow robe, 
read Herbert Spenser a works as he chewed betel-nut. 

Buddhism, in its untve^ benevolence, is kind to Science, 
and Sumangala was pleased to place Daiwain and Littre 
among his saints, as having shown like the ascetics of the 
jungle, zeal of heart, good will, and contempt for the riches 
of this world. By the way, the Southern Chinch, ruled by 
Sumangala, i« more rationalistic and liberal thfl^ the Northern 
one, of which the apostolic seat is in Thibet. It is credible 
enough that on close etiamination the two communions are 
disfigured by mean practices and gross superstitions, but, if 
we consider only its spirit, Buddhism is wholly compact of 
wisdom, love and pity. 

On the 1st May, 1690, while an agitation, happily restricted, 
but which revealed by its universality a new force, and one 
to be reconed with, was raising the dust of capitals in the 
spring sunshine, chance directed me into the peaceful Imllg 
of the Musee Guunet, and there alone among the gods of Asia, 
in the shadow and silence of meditation, but still aware of 
the things of our own day, from which It is not permitted 
to any one to detach himself, I reflected on the harsh 
necessities of life, the Jaw of toil, and the sufleiings of existence 
halting before a statue of the antique sage whose voice is 
still heard today by more than four hundred millions of human 
beings, I admit that I fell templed to pray to him as to a 
god. and to demand the secret of the proper conduct of life, 
(or which governments and peoples search lij vain, it seems 
as though the kindly ascetic, eternally young, seated cross- 
legged on the lotus of purity, with hia right hand raised in 
admonition, answered in these two words : ‘‘Pity and resigna¬ 
tion." His whole history, true or legendary, but in any case 
beautiful, spoke for him ; it said; 

"^n of a King, rourtshed in magnificent palaces, m 
flowering gardens, where, under gushing foutiiains. peacocks 
displayed their many-eyed tails on the lawns, and where the 
world's miscHes were hidden from me by high walls, my 
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heart was overcome by sadness; for one tKoug^ht filled my mind. 
And when my women, fragrant with perfumes, played music 
and danced^ my haiem changed before me eyes into a ehartiel- 
bouse, and 1 said, ‘I ant in a cemetery'. 

*'Now^ having: ^our times, etnerged from by garden, 1 met 
an old man^ and felt myself attacked by his decrepitude. 
] tncl a aick man, and felt that 1 suffered his illness : I met 
a corpse and left that death was in me ; 1 met an ascetic, and 
Feeluig that he had gained intertiaJ peace, 1 resolved to gain 
it by following his example^ One night, while the whole 
palace slept^ 1 cast a lost glance on my sleeping wife and child, 
and mounting my horse 1 fled into the Jungle, in order to 
meditate on human suffiezing, its irmumerable causes, and the 
means whereby to avoid it- 

*'Qn this subject I Inquired of the two famous recluses 
who taught me that man may acquire wisdom by bodily 
torture. But J knew that they lacked wisdom, and 1 was so 
much weakened after a long fast that the shepheids of mount 
Gaya said: 'Look at the hermit, he is black and blue, the colour 
of the madjoura fish,' My pupile shone iti the hollow sockets 
of my eyes, orbital cavities like the rcEecdans of two stars at 
the bottom of a well ; 1 was on the point of death without 
having attained the knowledge that 1 sought^ This is why. 
coming down to the shore of Lake Nairandjatia, I ate a mess 
of milk and honey offered me by a young girl* Thus 
strengthened, 1 sat that evening at the foot of the Buddhi tree, 
and passed the night in medltaidoii. Towards dawn my under¬ 
standing opened Uke the white Rower of the lotus, and I realized 
that all our miseries arise from desire^ which deceives us 
regarding the mue nature of things, and that if we had a true 
knowledge of the Universe it would appear that there is naught 
to be desired^ and thus there would be an end of our woes. 
From that day forward 1 busied myself in killing desire within 
me^ and in leaching men how to kill it in their hearts. 1 
taught equality and simplicity ; 1 said : Tt is neither plaited 
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hair, nor vrealth, nor birtb which make the Brahmin. He in 
whom are foined Truth and Justice l& a Brahmiti/ 

»aJd further : ^Be without pricle and airogance : be kind. 
Destroy the passions^ which are the weapons of deaths a$ an 
elephant destroys a reed hut. One can no more state oneself 
with all the ot^ecis of desire than one can tgucnch thiist 

with all the waters of the sea. Wisdom Is that sattshes the 
soul. Be without pride, hatred and hypocrisy. Be tolerant 
with the uiEolerant, gentle with the violent and detached bom 
all things amidst those who are attached to all things. Do 
always what you would other should do. Do evil to no man.' 

'^This it Was that I taught to rich and poor, foi five and 
forty years, after which I deserved to enter into the blessed 
repose which 1 now enjoy for ever"'. 

And the golden idol, with raised fijiger, smiling, his 
beautiful eyes open, fell silent. 

Before leaving the Muesc Guimet, ] obtained permission 
to enter the beautiful Rotunda where the books are* I turned 
over a few: The Histoire des jeligions de Tlnde^ by M, L. de 
hliUoue, M. Guimet "s learned coUaborator : the Histoire de la 
Utterature bindoue, by Jeen Labor, a pseudonym which 
conceals a teamed and philoeophica] poet, and a few others. 


A LETTER TO THE ANAGARIKA 

M, Harcourt Terrace, 
Dublin, Ireland. 

JanuBiy, I5lh, I9ZB, 

Dear and Hanonred Disciple of the Campassionate One, 

On January Ist I started a lon^ letter to you; first I wanted 
on that day to send you all my best wishes for your health 
and the success of your mbsion, and also to send you the 
cheque 1 enclose here. Bui ] hesitate to send the letter. 
Fearing to bother you, nitmding on you with my Lhoughts, 1 
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stiU feel w rtrangly the benefit of my meeting wth you that I 

^ould be very hapFE to ^ ^ “ 

i. right that i ahoulcl, then I will he able to do so spiritually, 
-without writing words on paper, and you would speak so to 
me. 1 may be mistaken, but I seem to feel that is so ; 1 seem 
to feel youi influence very living and present, strengthening 
me in the spirit of Buddhism. I have told several people^ here 
of my meeting with you, they were most interested, and it has 
given me the opportunity of talking of Buddhism, of rnakiiig 
it more living for them, and thus perhaps, you have been able 
to reveal them through me, I wrote Mrs. De Valera a long 
letter on the subject and she showed an interest I did not expect 
in a devout CathoUc. and now I have sent her over sixty 
quotations comparing Buddhist texts with Chnstian texts from 
the New Testament and Tliomas a Kempis. When 1 vras 
speaking with her recently on the subject explaining the wiping 
out of "self." her fifteen year old daughter sided with me 
and tried to make her mother understand. The De Valeras 
ate fond of me, and would respect my view®, for 1 try to live 
them rather than preach them. Mrs. De Valera though has 
the greatest need of a personal Cod. but some things have 
occurred to me that 1 shall write to her, and that may. without 
in the least woundmn; her in her faith, give her a deeper 
imderstafldinfT of the Eternal- 

Since^ fneeliiu? you 1 have let notlliTiv' int^tffrTe witK my 

meditating, which 1 do for an hour or more every day. and 
thus a great deal has become clear to me. Two days ago, 

1 was explaining to a friend, who ha# fallen awav from the 
Catholic Church, how T realized in meditation, the Buddhist 
teaching of the non-existence of an immortal soul—a difficult 
belief or a European, She was enthusiastic over my explana¬ 
tion and found the Buddhist view far more uoliftin? than the 
Christian. .*5he is coming to me in w few days to talk more 
about these things. 

There is so much I would wish to write you about, but 
it may be a selfish desire and ao I will not give in further to 
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kl ] am endosins tny cheque for £20—my unde's Christmai 
present to me. Will you please accept k for youf Vihara in 
London? I am so delighted you are going on with your plan 
for it. Will you allow visitors stop here? And will you let me 
stop there aometimcs, to find peace from the di^acttotis of 
a "householder's life" and leatn to live a "truly Buddhist 
life." 

With all my sincerest wrshcs for your health and youi 
work. 


Yours sincerely and gratefully, 

Sd, VjvwN BltTier Burke. 


P.S.^ 

January IWi, 1928. 

This morning I received the of Volume 1. of the 
British Buddhist ‘—am more than delighted at the thought 
of all that reading I I looked all throu^ them at once hefore 
my breakfast. 

Forgive me bothering you with this, but 1 want to tell you 
again—unimportant though J may be—how I sympathise with 
your work and how 1 appreciate your sacrifice in coming to 
England. I look on you—and have told others so—as a great 
living force of Buddhism, and feel you are giving it life in this 
part of the world. 1 know how you helped me, I know the 
strength and serenity 1 felt from the moment f left you. and 
that gives me faith in your power to help others by your 
teaching. 

Recently ! wrote to an EiigliBh lady in Holland. Buddhist, 
who had written me. my name having being given her by 
Mr. Humphreys as a subscriber who might possibly take part 
in (heir professed international correspondence. 1 little knew 
of Mr. Humohreyg views, but I told her of my meeting you 
and said what great good for Buddhism 1 thought it would 
meant to have you among us. and of the life 1 feel you were 
mdiathig, I also wrote at some length of how [ approved of 
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ycut plan and qF the need of such a rsFiige. 1 told her 

of your blessing and what it meant for I feel 1 was 

bringing her in contact mth your inHuence by telling her about 
you.—A true and living Buddhiat, the hen of two thousand 
five hundred yeara of Buddhiat Training. 

We need you and your mfiuence in this part of the world, 
be assured of that 1 and 1 am certain of the good you will do- 
I think your Vihara a splendid idea—a spiritual centre that i* 
absolutely essential« and cannot fail to radiate its influence. 
It is a very big idea—too big evidently For some to understand 
—but one that is a joy to me, India, physically conquered* 
sending out her missionary to bring spiritual salvadon to the 
* "Conqueror"*. What a splendid lesson of spiritual strength 
and freedom I Though a man conquer a thousand men in 
battle.It is the highest teaching of all religions, and India 
has sent you to teach it to the races of the West. Your work 
win be blest. 

Gratefully yours^ 

(Scf.) ViVAN Butler Burke. 


THE LIFE-STORY OF THE VENERABLE ANURUDDHA 

(Confmued from page 539.) 

By Miss L. D. Jayasunoara* Galle. Ceylon. 

Tbus eithcrted, Annabhara the pious house-holder bowed 
in reverence to the Pacceka^—Buddha, took his leave, went to 
the house of Sumana the millionaire and offered him a share 
of Lne merit he had acquired by his gift of altns-food. The 
millionaire was over-joyed ^nd asked Annabhara to accept a 
thousand coins in return. *’Thjs merit of mine I shall not 
barter for any price, but 1 will give it to you as a free gift/* 
rejoined Annabhara, **My son Annabhara, I am deeply grate¬ 
ful to you for your free-wil gift, on my part E mark my appre- 
5 
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datian of your good act by a remm gift of a thouEaud coitia 
and you tnusl take St.'* pressed ihe millionaire. “So be it ’— 
approved Aonabhira and accepted Sumana’s offer. Moreover, 
the mUlionaire was so highly pleased with Atinabhsra that he 
made him a present of a free house, in a principal street in the 
city, and caused him to be supplied with all his daily wants, 
so that no longer wm he obliged to work for his living as a 
manual labourer, Fore-sooth, a gift of alms to m Pacceka- 
Buddha. who had just risen from meditation on the Attain¬ 
ment of Cessation, bears immediate fruit in that life itself. 
1 hough Surnana the millionaire never before went with 
AnnabhSra to the royal oresence. he felt inclined to take him 
that day with him. Owing to the mRuence of Annabhira’s 


great act of merit, the king’s altentton became at once rivetted 
on that occasion on Annahhara. ^Tiy does your majesty look 
at this man so intently?" inquired the mauUirive millionaire. 

Because I never saw him before," replied the king with 
assumed indifference, "He is indeed one well worth looking 
at. your majesty," “What is there so remarkable in him?" 

This indivtdtial is fasting today having given over his share 
of food to the Pacceka-Buddha named Uparittha : and I 
therefore presented him with a thousand coins as a mark of 
my appteciadon." "What is hts name friend ?" "He is tailed 
AnnabhSra. replied the millfonaire,*’ The king was so 
pleased, that he also irifted Annabhsra with a thousand coins. 
Sumneoning the ministers he enjoined them thing: “FTtenn^s. 
do find^ a house sintahle as a residence for this worthy man,’ 
The ministers thereupon caused a site to he prenared to put 
up a mansion for AnnabhSra. Each chV with the msmmnty 
q^ed a pot of treasure-trov*. all over the proposed site 
Ue ministers mformed the king of the stranito phenomenon.' 
The king then ordered them to raise up the treasures but they 
receded from their reach and sank deeper the more they tried 
to capture them. The mhustera reported the fact to the king 
who once a^n ordered them to dig In the name of 
Anuabhira. Thereupon the treasures readily yielded them- 
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selves mto their hands. The officers of the king caused all 
the treasures to be conveyed to the royal palace, ITie king 
called the ministers together and inquired: '*ls there anyone 
else in this city possessed of so much treasures?" ‘‘No, your 
majesty, they responded decisively. Tlius the king there snd 
then appointed Annabhara the chief treasurer of the city and 
caused him to hoist his flag as such. Armabhara there—after, 
throughout the rest of J is life, performed acts of merrt, 
departed thereupon and was reborn in the blissful world of the 
detie*. Thenceforth for a long, long period of time he fared 
from life to life among dec>as and men and was ultimately 
reborn about the same time as our Lord Gotama. the Eln- 
lightened One, at Kapilavastu, as the son of the Sikya King 
Amitodana. In course of time he was named Anuruddha, He 
was brother to the Sikya king MahSnama and son of a paternal 
unde of Prbee Siddhatiha himself, Anuruddha was an e». 
cecdingly fortunate prince hut had an extremely delicate 
physique, and grossly ignorant of even the commonest affairs 
of the world. He bethou.ht to himself that, because all ha 
wanU were so readily fulfilled and his behests instantaneously 
obeyed to the very lette., even boiled rice for his food was 
produced by the golden vessel which only contained it. Such 
an utter simpleton he proved to be. Chie day he played a game 
with hia royal pi ay-mates for a stake of oil-cakes. He lost each 
time so heavily thst all ^s stock of cakes became soon ex¬ 
hausted. Then he #«nt a message to the palace for more 
cakes. The queen-mother sent him more cakes three times, 
all of which he lost by betting. But when the son sent for the 
fourth time, the mother bluntly replied: "No." The 

messenger reported to the prince the queen-mothers reply; 
"No." Never before having heard the word; "No." the 
innocent prince thought the word meant a new kind of cakes. 
Then he sent back the messenger asking for the ‘‘No cakes," 
TTie mother thought that it was a nice Opportunity, to teach 
her son. what the word No ' meant. So she covered an 
empty golden bowl with another golden bowl and sent it by 
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the mesceDgern who eventually handed it t-o the pnne*. The 
printe gltefidly removed the cDvering bowl, when lo and 
behold the other bowl was full of ambrosial cak» placed by 
the fBLry-dei;dB, on the way, Hie prince tasted the cakes, 
was thiilled by the sweetness and passed them round to his 
comrades, who pronounced the ”No cakesto be the sweetest 
and best in the world. ’Iliereafter+ tbe prince wUl have only; 
"'No cakes'' and whenever he demanded any, the queen- 
mother sent him an empty bowl as aforesaid^ which invariably 
contained ambrosial cakes^ placed there by the fairy-devl^* 
By the time, when the Lord Gotama Buddha was Bojouming 
in the Mango grove called Anup^a^ belonging to the MaEla 
princes at Kusioarap more than 8,000 royal princes, who formed 
the retmue of Prince Siddhartha, had entered the Order of the 
Sangha and become followers of their royal Master. But the 
families of the royal princes : Bhaddiya, Anujuddha+ Bhagu+ 
Kimbila, Ananda and Devadatta were unrepresented in the 
Brotherhood. The parents of the lamilieSp that had their sons 
ordained as hhi/^^husj levelled the reproach, that the families 
of the aforesaid sbr princes should be considered as outside 
the pale of royal lineage of the Master, in a& much as they have 
failed to become Hii followers, now that He had renounced 
the throne and had become a recluse. Hence the SiJcya King 
Mahanama addressed hi* younger brother prince Anuruddha 
thus: "'Beloved brother, none from our family has yet joined 
the Bangha. It is indeed a grievous fault on our part. Besides^ 
it is a great disadvantage to ourselves not to become co'sharera 
in the spiritual victory won by our noble Lord and Master, So 
dear brotherp you better enter the Order. If you decline, I shall 
dear brotherp you better enter the Order, If you declinep 1 
become a tfiiitfehu instead of you.*" Prince Anuruddha, 
who was ignorant of what was meant by: *No*, abo did not 
know what was to become a bhikk^u. So, his brother Mah^- 
n^a explained lo him, what St was to become a b/u't^fiu^ 
namely to shave his head and don a yellow robe, to beg for 
his food with earthen-bowl, and to lie on a coarse plank-bed. 
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Anuruddha^ who was dtiicstdy b^ih and bioud^t up^ in thff 
lap of luxury* was horrified to hear of such a hard life, and 
instantly declined. “Then my dear brother, take the odvei 
altcttiadvc and earn your living at the sweat of the brow and 
live the fa m ily-life, 1 ehai] take the better course and join the 
Order- This b inevitable/"—responded Mahanama. Ann- 
mddha, as said before, was such a simpleton* that he did not 
even know how boiled-rice originated. How could he know 
what it was to earn a living ? So Amirnddha a;sked his brother 
what it meant. One day, it Lb said^ durihg a friendly conversa¬ 
tion with his cousins^ Princea Kimbila and Bhaddiya* Prince 
Anunlddha himself asked them how boiled-rice was produced.^ 
Kimbila replied that rice originated m the kitchen-loft, “You 
know not how rice is produced, “ contradicted Bhaddiya i “It 
is 1 who know ; rice originates in the pot,“ Thereupon Prince 
Anuruddha replied: "'You both are wrong,, it is T who know 
it aright: rice originates in the golden bowl, wherein rice is 
served,*' Did these simpletons speak at random or out of their 
narrow experience? The latter was the true reason for their 
wrong conclusionsr Prince Kimbila once saw paddy being 
taken out of the loft, Bhaddiya witnessed rice being removed 
from a pot* but Anuruddha had only seen the ricop which he 
was served with in a golden bowl. Prince Anuruddha* who 
was thus sorely puzded inquired from his brother the Raja 
Mahanama, what it was to cam a living, Mahlnlmn answered 
thus: a husband-man who cultivates a field first repairs the 
dams* next doses up openings in the domes to collect water, 
then turns up the sods, ploughs twice* breaks up the clods* 
levels the ground, opem out drains and bows the seed-paddy. 
Then he waters the plants* puts up a fence around* pulls out 
weeds * removes the insect pects ; and when the harvest is ripe 
he reaps the oop collects it into heaps* threshes it and 
winnows the grains from the chaif* fills the paddy into bags, 
carries home* dries in the sun, and keeps the bags of paddy 
on the loft+ Then he repeats the same tedious procedure the 
next season, Anuruddha having Usteiicd to this minute be 
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thought to himselE: “If there is iticieed no end to this ever' 
rectirting dre—aome process» how can I find any rest or content¬ 
ment in leadiiig a f am i l y ^iFe) Dear hrother, you yourself 
had better live the family'LIFc and rule the countiy, [ shall, 
on my part, join the Order. “Thereupon Anuruddha and 
his five coiism'pTitices aforesaid, accompaiiied by their barber 
left their palaces with the permission of their parents 
and after an arduous journey reached the Alango-grove called 
^^nupiya, where the &ttddha then sojourned. The Ssbyas. we 
must remember, were noted for their pride of birth. So with 
a view to repress this excessive vice and to cultivate humility, 
the Buddha caused the barber UpalJ to be ordained first, thus 
conferring priority of rank on a tow caste man, so that the 
six royal princes were obliged to bow down to their senior in 
ordinadon. Before the end of the first Woi season, out of the 
six princes Bhaddiya entered Arahat-hood. Anuruddha won 
the celestial eye, Devadatta realised the ecstasy of the Eight 
Attainments, and Ananda became a Sotapaiuia ; whereas 
Bhagu and Kimbila sometimes afterwards reached Arahat hood. 
Thereafter, the venerable Anuruddha obtained an object of 
meditation from the Venerable ^ariputta, the generalissitno of 
the Law. repaired to the province called Cedya, took up his 
abode there in a deer-park called Pacina-wansa and began 
meditation. One day, the Tathagnta, when surveying the 
world as was His want every dawn, perceived that the Vener¬ 
able Anuruddha was unable to surmount one difficult point in 
his devotional exercise. Thereupon, the Tathigala by the 
exercise of psychic power repaired to the spet where the H dc i 
was abiding, instructed and helped him over hU difficulty and 
proceeded through the air to the forest called Bhesa-Kali. Soon 
thereafter. Anmuddha-thera exerted himself all the more and 
became an Arahat. with the tLee-fdd transcendental know- 
ledge. Thus did he fully, realise the Four Noble Truths and 
know that his task was done and there was no more life for 
him Under these conditions. 

On a subsequent occasion, the Tathagata recounted the 
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virtues and ajspiratiofiB of the Venerable Anxlniddlia during hia 
previous lives ss detailed above, and pioclaimed htm the chief 
among Bhikkhtij^ in the Steana, who were endowed with the 
edestial eye. Thereafter* this venerable ihcra look part in 
most of the important histaric events, induding the ceremonies 
attending the Pari-nibble of the Tathai^ala, and afterwards in 
the convocation for the recital of ihe Dhamma and die Vmaya* 
lived to the extraordinariiy old age of 150 years, as one of the 
brightest omaments of the Order, and passed away to the 
unutterable Peace of ParimhhSna* 

Pence he io aU t 
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The Ramiheddipalu Buornisr Sculptures. 

. ^ , Thus the Ramireddipalli Stupa at the height of its 

popularity was visited by the peopae of all the surrounding 
villages. There is also Nandigama 6 miles off, Madhim at 
the same distance, Jagmyyapeta a more distant and other 
popular places. Amaiawati is 16 miles off* It would appear 
that at some time prior to 4th century A.D* the whole valley of 
the Krishna (both north and south) was studded with Buddhist 
stupas, ^iharas chaityas an 1 monasleries, as evidenced by the 
innumerable Buddhist antiquities that are discovered through¬ 
out the region. Though the village of Ramireddipalli and the 
hillock close by* on which the Buddhist monastery was built, 
now appear to be away from the rivulet Mulagem, in ancient 
times they must have been nearer to it. (Mr. Subba Ran in 
the Qartedy joumal of the Andhra Historical Rexarch Scxiiety), 

Anniversary of the First Buddhist Mission* 

In response to the Invitations by the President and 
members of the Committee of the British Maha Bodhi Society* 
a large number of Buddhists assemHed at 41, Gloucester Road, 
London, N* W* I, on Sunday* the 28th of October, at 4 p.m. 
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TKe occaBion was the celehradon of the 2517th AcmiverBary of 
the First BuddluEt Mission initiated by Lord Buddha Himself 
when He sent forth 60 Arhat Bhikkhiis to preach the Law of 
Righteousness. The Hon. Mt^ D+ B, Jayadlaka, M.A, fQicon), 
Barrieter-at-Law+ M,L.C.fc of Ceylon^ presided at the meering. 
The proceedings were opened with an instructive address by 
the Cbalrman on the significance of the Anniversary they were 
assembled to celebrate, Mr. B L. Broughton, M.A, (OxonJ, 
Followed up with an interesting address on the life of the 
Buddha, apparently from a Far Eastern Buddhist standpoint. 
Then Ven. P- Vagiranana delivered a short sermon on the life 
of a Bhikkhu* The most important address of the afternoon, 
however* was that of Mr. J. F. McKcchnie, who spoke on 
"’Kamma."" Mr* McKechnie is not only a great student of 
Buddhism but also a true follower of the Master* He under¬ 
stands the Dhamma in its correct spirit. As an exponent of 
Buddhism he is, perhaps, unrivalled in the West. We have 
pleasure in publishing his address in full ; and we would wish 
to commend it for the perusal of ah those who wish to know 
what Kamma in Buddhism is. (Brifish Buddhrst)* 

Terrible UNREW-ims 

In course of an article in “Young India” Mahatma Gandhi 
exposes the *'Terrible unrealirietl” of the last Congress. 
He sa 3 ™ 

*’The delegates to the Cotigte^ were mostly self-appointed. 
The election pTOcedure laid down by the Congress constitution 
was discovered to have broken down. This was one of the 
terrible unrealities about the great annual demonetratioTi. 

They had gone there as to a circus as sight-seers- And 
strange as it may appear the Congress pandsl was constructed 
as an adjunct to and in the midst of an enlarged edition of 
Filin's circus. 

The volunteers dressed in European fashion presented in 
my opinion a sony spectacle at Calcutta and the expense 
incurred was out of keeping with the pauperism of the nation- 
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TTiey were no repreflentative& of rough and mgf^ed husjnc&s!ike 
farmers, Tte Punjab has to B[teT this/* 

Cure of I^rosy and a BLotjHjsnc Story 

Our modem pharmacy owes many of its bnlliant dis¬ 
coveries to primitive truths discovered centuries ago. The 
modem discovery of the cure of leprosy by Chaiilmoogra oil 
is one of such primitrve truths tha± has been recently re- 
discovered. The efficacy of Chaulmoogra oil in the treatment 
of leprosy was known to India as early as Buddhistic times. 
A Buddhiat story regarding tiis discovery nins as follows, A 
certain princess who was afflicted with leprosy left her home 
for a pilgrimage. In her travels she came upon a beautiful 
forest which seemed to invite her to stay. The princess did 
make her home in the forest and lived in one of the crevices 
of a tree^ which is today known as Chauhnoogra tree, Inalead 
of segregating herself due to social ostracism she was happy 
to choose this voluntary segregation. A few years later a 
Buddhist prince was hunting in the same forest. In pursuing 
game, he accidentally saw something that looked like a woman. 
Curious, he followed her to the crevice. He was mystified and 
called to her asking who she The princess, answered 

saying that she was a princess fiom India, The prince recog¬ 
nised the princess and invited her to come out of the crevice. 
On her coming out, the prince exclaimed *'What has become 
of your leprosy ? This is the germ of the diBcovery of the 
cure of leprosy. The Chaulmoogm tree has ever since been 
regarded as a holy tree.—[Dr. V. R* Kakatnur in '"Tribune” 
Jan. 1929). 

BlTDDHIST KEAI>QUARmiS, C4M_OMBO 

The pinnacle laying ceremony of the new Buddhist Head¬ 
quarters in Norris Road, took place at 3-30 p-m. on Saturday. 
TTie building is a four storied one, the image house being on 
the topmost storey, and the dagoha which is about 20 feet in 
height has been corvBtructed as a dome for the image house. 

6 
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At the iiU5pic[i>ii3 boiir appointed for the ceremony 
Messrs^ Roheit do Zoysa, D. C. Senanayakep IC^ D. M. Perera^ 

and L. S. GcMneratne, each carrying a part of the golden 
pinnacle, ascended the temporary staircase that had been put 
up against the dagoba. As many members of the clergy and 
laky as could safely be accommodated around the dagoba, 
which had been endosed by a temporary Tailings were allowed 
to go upp the vast majority being content to witness the cere¬ 
mony from less perilous posiUons. The Bhikshus chanted 
Pirjth and the air was rent with cries of '*Sadhu, Sadhu*' as the 
pinnacle was reverently laid Olt the dagoba.—{Ccpion Momrn^ 
Leader)', 

Lord Buddha am> Histor[ain5 

Yet until modern times nothing of the real nature of 
Buddhism wob known. The scientific invefldgators who 
followed in the train of Alexander the Great, describe various 
Indian religious sects, hut do not specihcally mention Buddhism. 
The first Christian wiitcf to mention Buddha is Qemeiti of 
Alexandria at the end of the third century, who speaks of 
"Those of the Indiana that obey the precepts of Eoutta^ whom 
through exaggeration of his dignity they honour as god.'"* 
Buddha was also known to the Manichseans. Ais Biruni ciuotes 
a work by Mani (C, 216-276 A.Dh the 5hnibHr^an in which the 
great heretic daime a& three of his predecessors Buddha, 
Zoroaster and jeflue.f The of vlrcfie/oiis [eady fourth 

centuiy). which purport to be the record of a debate between 
Mani and a Bishop Archclauj, speaks of a predecessor of Mani. 
Terebinthus, who spread a report about himself, saying that 
he was filled with all the wisdom of the Egyptians, and was 
now called not Terebinthus but Buddha. He pretended that 
he had been born of a virgin and brought up by an angel on 
the mountains. This work was known to St. Jeromep and from 
it he may have got his statement that Buddha was bom of a 
virgin. The defs do not say that Buddha was of virgifi bhrth, 
but only that Terebinthus^ who called himself Buddha, made 
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thjLt claim. St. Jetome attribute to the gymnosophfsts the 
belief that "a virepn gave birth from her side to [Juddha, the 
chief person of theii teaching/* His ftatement about the 
Virgin birdi may be as much as hia view that Buddha's 
foUowers were the gymnosophistB. They were gymtiosopfiiatB 
or naked aac^cs in lndia„ hut they were not Buddhists. 

In the thirteenth century Marco Polo had heard of Buddha 
in Ceylon, whom he named hy hia Mongolian title of Sagamom 
Barcan, a fact which makes it probable that some of hb in¬ 
formation came from Mongolia. He describes him as the son 
of the kiriE of Ceylon and the first great idol-founder, though 
he knew of his greatness as a moral teacher, and declared that 
if he had been a Christian, he would have been a great saint of 
our lord Jesus Christy so good and pure was the life he led. 

In 1660 Robert Knox, an English seaman^ was taken 
prisoner by the Sinhaleae. and remained in captivity nineteen 
years. He mentions Buddha as *'a great Cod, whom they call 
Buddhu, to whom the Salvation of souls belongs. Him they 
believe once to have come upon the earth. And when he was 
here, that he did usually sit under a large shady Tree, called 
Bogahah." But much more circumBtantLal account was given 
by Srmon De La Loubere^ envoy from Loub XTV to the king of 
Siam m 1667-6, He had passages from Pali books translated^ 
which give some of the Buddha legend in an mtelligible foim. 
He too thought that Buddha was the son of a king of Ceylon. 
TTic Indian missionaries of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries were much more astray. The Carmelite PauUnus 
j 4 . 5. BartholomBeo (f790) confused Buddha with the Hindu 
Cod Buddha (the planet mercury], and also tried to identify 
him with the Egyptian god thout (Thouth), (Life of Buddha 
by Dr,^ Thomas),, 



MRS. FOSTERS BEHEFACnOKS 

[We reproduce below certain eEtracis from a report issued 
by die Generd Secretary of the Ceylon Maha ^dhi Scx:iety 
in connectioii with benefactiDns of oiii PatroneEd, Mrs. Foster. 
— Editor J 

The money that Mrs. Foster has enlniated to the Ansgarika 
ie invested in house property or other securities and are mainly 
administrated by Messrs. Julius & Creasy who are the 
Anagarika^s legal advisors. 

The Anagarika is the Trustee and judiciously employs the 
interest in the religious and socid work that he is carrying on^ 
in Ceylon, India and Europe. 

One of the first objects to which her money waa set aside 
was the school at Saranath near Benares. loday Saranath 
has become a Buddhist centre and to the New Vihara which is 
being built Mrs. Foster has donated 30,000 rupees. 

From 1902 to 1913 Mrs* Foster contributed Hs,. 3000 a year 
end with this the Maha-Bodhi Rubber Eatate was bought and 
the Educational work of the Maha-Ekidhi Society was carried 
on till 1915 when owing to the riots in Ceylon the work of 
the Maha-Bodbi Society suBeied^ 

During this period the house at Baniapooker Lane Calcutta, 
was bought for which a large contribution was made by 
Mrs, Foster. 

In June 1913 when the Anagarika visited Honolulu she gave 
him £ 4000 with the request that the Hospital and Dispensary 
which the Aanagarika was arudous to open should be named 
In metnDry of her late husband and parents. 

For the purpose qF this hospital the Aria^rlka donated 
a property worth about 50*000 dollars and the Foster-Robinson 
memorial Hospital Free Dispensary is an institution which 
gives free treatment to about 20,000 patients a year. l~hi* 
is located in Colombo. 

In June 1916, the Government of India offered a holy 
Relic of the Lord Buddha to the Maha-Bodhi Society and the 
Dharmarajika Vxhara was built at a. cost of Rs. 100*000 and 
lodging for the priests and Head«Quarters of the Social were 
added at a coal of Rs. 23,800 of which Mrs. Foster contributed 
Rs. 67,800. 

In January i920 she aent 50,000 dollars worth of U.S.A. 
Government bonds, and in June 1923 another contribution of 
100,000 dollars. In (925 November when the Anagarika vlstled 
her m San Francisco he was cordially received by her and 
was promised 300 doUara a month for two years to carry on his 
propaganda in England. The Anagarika himself is contributing 
Rs. 1000 a month for the upkeep of the three Buddhist priests 
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who are diBseminadn^ the Doctrine of the Buddha m London. 
The House at 4(| QEouster Road, Regents Park which is the 
Head-Quarters oF the Maka-Bodhi Society in London has been 
bought with the gracious lady^s permission for £ 5000. 

The Foster Fund as the Trust is known now totals 
Rt, 391,000 rupees and is invested in properties or lent on 
securities. 

The Properties in Ceylon are 


R* a 

The Foster Buddhist Seminary at Kandy 34,500 00 

The Maha-Bodhi Society Head-Quartera at 

MalLgakande, Colombo 46,Z50 DO 

Buildings at Slave Island, Colombo 2SjfB2 66 

Land bought far GirLs"^ Schonl in C^ombo 

recently sold to the School 6,000 00 

Lent on Mortgages 237,000 00 

Lent on Securities 35(450 00 

Plot of land near the University site at Dumbara 1 pOOO DO 


39L032 86 


The mterest and revenue accruing from the money lent 
has come to about 69^000 rupees which haw been spent on 
BuddhiLt work in Ceylon^. India and Furope. 

The sums of money contributed for the Foster Robinson 
Memorial Hospital amounting to Rs. 66+000 have been invested 
as a separate Fund- by Messrs. Jidiua and Creasy and the 
interest is being utilised for the carrying on of the work of the 
Hospital. The interest of the money lent on Mortgages by 
Messrs. JuliuB and Creasy is being used for the upkeep of the 
Foster Seminaryi and the Religious^ and Educational work of 
the Society* 

It is important to ition in this cormection that the 
Anagarika is bequeathing for religious, philanthropic and 
educational purposes nearly the whole of hia patrimony which 
he has received from his falh r the late Mudaliyar Don Carolis 
Hewav^tame, which amounts roughly to about 350,000 rupees. 

The names of Mrs. Foster and of the Anagarika 
Dharmapala will be remembered by succeeding generations of 
Buddhists with veneration just as the names of Vislkbl and 
Anatha Pindika are revered by the Buddhist world of today. 

The help given by Mrs. Foster to Buddhism may well be 
described *'as a romance of unparalleled generosity/* and her 
name will be remembered by future generations as the Maha 
Upasika of the Buddhist revival 
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Donations fhom tjhe Foster Fund 


To 


^ M^a-Bodhl Society Pitw 

pie Schools of the Moha-^dhi Society '" 
Ho^ « Pet^imbur. Madras 
^ool BiiUdinga at Rajagiriya. Colombo 
Uharmasala at Gaya, India 

^ Ceremony at Buddha Gaya " 

M Society. Cdombo 

M^ta Home for the Aged Colombo 
rah JcitSooety, London 
An^da College, Colombo 
Kulaneana Samitiya, Kandy 
Muaeiis Girls* School. Colombo 
Uharmasaia at Maligahanda 
Japanese Earthquake Relief Fund "■ 

^ung Men a ^ddhist A«ocialion, Colombo "* 
Jhc National Orph^ge. Heneratgoda 
UlWlka Araitiaya. Kandy 

Dei^^tea to India on the BuddKagaya Quesdou 
Buying Und for Rodiya School 
Vcrahera Vihara 
A German Buddhist 
Dhaminapada Prices 
Fouler Celebrations 
^titri but ions to various Charides 
l^uradhapura School Building 
London Buddhist Mission ... 


5000 (10 


4694 72 
1800 00 
3000 00 
8900 00 
2000 GO 
7425 00 
. 2625 94 
. 2099 34 
. 2000 00 
. 2500 00 
. 2000 00 
3500 00 
1000 00 
lOOO 00 
2000 OO 
600 00 
3000 00 
lOOO 00 
750 00 
750 00 
175 00 
100 00 
200 00 
1070 00 
943 33 
2475 25 
5267 00 
20000 00 


88.175 58 


Mr *1^ from the Fund to 

hJ cS^Siy ■ Munich fur Buddhist \v«k 

C. A. Hewavttarne. 

MB|].gakajida^ Colombo^l Ceylon. 






LEHERS TO THE EDITOR 

BUDDHISM IN EUROPE. 

Dated Mandalay the 16fth Jajyuajy, 1929* 
From Taw Sein Ko Elsqr^* C^UE,, I.S.O., 

*‘Pekin g Lodge* ^ Mandalay . 

To The EorroR, 

Mahahodhi Jouriml, Calcutta^ 

Dear Sir, 

As you are one of the leading spirits in the moveincnt for 
the Revival of Buddhism in India. ! venture to submit^ for your 
mformarion, and for favour of taking any nescessarj^ action^ the 
endosed eopies of the corresix^ndence between myseJf and 
Mr, Reuben Lange, of Loc:amo in Switzerland. 

2. After the Creat European War of 1914-Ifl, the whole 
of Europe ifl waiting for the peaceful propaganda of Buddhism, 
The cementing bond of our Holy Religion appears to be 
esaencia! to effect the unilieatinn of India as well as the stabliza- 
don of Europe. We must try and revive the glories of Asoka^a 
days. 

There U a proposal to establish a Buddhist: Mi-saion in 
Munich, Germany, by Mr. Lange. I should be extremely ^ad 
if you or the Secretary of the Buddhist Society would kindly 
furnish him with some fluggeslaons and also with some suitable 
literature on the mihject. 

4. If Buddhism is hiuily established in Europe^ it will have 
a very happy repercussion in India. We sKouid endeavour to 
make use of our best efforts so as^ eventually, to make 
Buddhism the State Religion of India. 

5. At present, the elements of unthcadoil are absent in 
Hinduismn Theosophy, Sikhism^ Parseelam, tslamism, and 
Christianity. Buddhism alone satisfies the soul of India, as its 
teachings are in harmony with the tradition, histoiy, social 
custom, and ethnical chajacleristics of the diverse races com- 
poaing the immense population of India. 

6. I shall be glad to be Favoured with your opinion on 
the sentimenta eatpressed above. 

Yours dneereJy, 

Taw Sein Koh 
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Buen Retiro, 

Via OircDiivallazianei 
LocaniD, 26^ Norembex^ I9Z6. 

Dear Mr. Taw Sein Ko, 

Yput IcItcT interested me vety mueh indeed^ ! quite 
appreciate that to understand Pali properly one should know 
some Sanskrit. I hope one da 3 to be able to I earn little- 
At the present motnent 1 s^end about five hours dady on the 
Pali teits, and can translate them with the aid of a dictionary 
etc. fairly welL As you say, wc cannot approach to an under¬ 
standing of Buddhism without reading them in the original. 1 
am noting the books on the Mahayatia you mention. At pre¬ 
sent 1 have a book by Suzuki ; 'Outlines of Mahayana 
Buddhism', which does not, impress me, and also a German 
translation of the book of the Russian Scholar Scherbatsky, 
Epistemology and Logic, according to the Teaching of the 
Later Buddhists—a very abstruse book- Moreover a German 
translation of both the QiLnese and Tibetan versions of Nagar 
juna’s Madhyamika-Sastra. as well as an English version of 
the Lotu^ of the Good Law, and other Mahayana Sutras. But 
aH this too b very abstnlse, and I always breathe freely when 
1 return to the Pali tertn 

f think miicb of the West, alter the war, b calling for 
Buddhism for help, and that the right moment for Propaganda 
has conrie. With this in view my "gum*' is thinking of return¬ 
ing to Eutepe next spring, but he is not a very practic-al man^ 
and I am afraid 1 am even more awkward than he is* Although 
brought up in practical England, my tastes are those of a 
recluse, md although 1 should like to help, f am very diffident, 
and don*t know how to begin. If one could find three or 
four people, as you suggest, all nright be well, but as you very 
likely know, most Europeana who call themselves Buddhists 
are in their beliefs not real Buddhists at all, and in their mode 
of living not always exemplary. Some doubtless are genuine, 
but these are hard to find. Those in Europe, on the other 
hand, who camegtly need and desire Buddhism, ate many. 
What ] think is required is that, hhikkhus from the East come 
to Europe, study in Europe, and then create a centre in Europe 
with the material and epiritual aid of Asiatics and Europeans. 
Some fihv attempt of this sort is being made in London now, 
but En^and is not the fit place, as you say. Do you think 
anything of this sort could be arranged in Germany from 
Burma) If so 1 would joyfully dedicate myaelf to furthering 
the plan. Apart from this, all 1 think I could do would he 
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to vnile aiticIeE aboul Buddhism in Europti, and my own con¬ 
version to fiuddhifiin, if you tKink tlds would be of any use, 
for blastem or Western, new^p^pers. 

Ycnioi very sincerely, 

(Sd.} Reuben Ljuskje. 


Underwood, 
Maymyo, Btnma, India. 

The 22nd December^ 1926. 

Dear Mr. Lange* 

[ was extremely dellgb^^d to receive your Letter of the 
26th November 1928, For the present, you are wise in devot¬ 
ing the whole energy of your mind to the study of P^i Text 
and the Osylonese form of Buddhi&tn, which is c^led Hinayana 
or the Southern School. Later on, Sanskrit and Mahay ana 
may he taken up as a supplementaiy study, when you have 
spare time and when you have become pfohcient in Pali as 
well as in the leading tenets of Buddhism. Further, you may 
read the works of the Chinese philoaophers. Confucius and 
Mencitts* which are included in the '‘Sacred books of the Ea^t*' 
series published by the Oxford Univeraity Press under the 
editorship of the late Prof, Max Muller. 

During the process of the European War of 1914-IB, I 
wrote to several Friends in England that Christianity had sadly 
hTofcen down in Europe, and that Buddhbm or Confucianism 
should be set up in its place a.s a socLa] and spiritual remedy* 
Your statement that **much of the West, after the war, is 
calling for Buddhism for help, and that the right moment for 
propaganda has come'\ exactly coincides with my own opimon 
formed during the course of the European War over fO years 
ago. What we now need is to devise a modus operondiV 
which consists of the following items 

(I) Propaganda by journalism ; you might start hy writing 
a series of articles on Buddhism, and might start with an 
article entitled “Why I became a Buddhist"* These articles 
may be published in the Hibbert Journal of Edinburgh, the 
Buddhist Journal of London, and some selected journals of 
Germany and France, In India* they may be publisbed in the 
Mahabodhi Journal of Calcutta, and in some Journal in Ceylon* 
selected in consultation with your “gum*'. These articles may 
be reprinted in pamphlet form for sale at the boofc-sellerV 
shops as well as for a wide distribution among yerttr friends 

7 
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interested m Buddliism. If you 
tnay^ bJso be published in some aclected journal 
in New York, Leningrad, (RusGia) and Vienna, 

(2) By forming a Buddhist centre in Germany for the 
rru^un! exchange of ideas between AaiatSeg and Europeans, 
and for oral propaganda aa well as personal leacliing+ Such 
an experiment might be inatigurated in Germany and especially 
at l^e Lnwersily of Berlin, Leipzic, or Munich, TTie professora 
ot aaroknt. Fail. BuddhisTn. Hbiduistn, and Indian philosophy 
may he intere^ed in the new movement, and their sympathy 
and ccHOperation may be enlisted wUh advantage. I know of 
no eminent men in the first two UniversitieH ; but 1 have a 
^lend called Prof : L, Scherman at Munich. Hie address is 

t^hnographic Museum, 26, Maximilian Street fur VoIIter- 
kunde. Munich, Germany"', You might write to him men¬ 
tioning my narne and explaining your project Fully, Tbis 
gentlem^ has visited Burma and has witnessed Buddhism in 
one of its own homes. 

(3) TTie establishment of a permanent Buddhist Mission 
in Europe with buildings, staff, a library* a orinting press, a 
journaL and a College for the training oF Buddhist missionaries, 

■ Ample funds are required for carryirtg out your pro¬ 

jects. If po^ible, you should enlist the svmpathy and co¬ 
operation of wealthy merchants and rich bankers like the 
Rothschilds of Vienna, Pans, and London, ^S^ithout money 
you^cannot conduct a relidous movement successfully, because 
such a movement is not a remunerative bu;;inesa, 

(5) Above all, you reauire a qunllfted. entl«iismsb'c. und 
tnistworthy ftersonnef. You require a ^ood President. Vice- 
President, Sectctaiy, and Treasurer, as well as Council or 

Committee of management. 

Of course, all these items could not he created at once, 
but would come in their oroper time. We mu&t possess our 
souls m patience and in forbearance. 

As regards Funds, European counbrics are richer than 
Ceylon, Burma -or Siam, Osylon will supply vou with a lot of 
^ gurus and I am dad to learn that your own ^^guru'* is retym- 
ing to Europe ui the spring of 1929 for the avowed purpose 
of propaganda, 

1 am extremely glad to learn that you would joyfully 
dedicate yourself to furthering the plan of propagating 
Buddhism in Europe. I agree with you in thinking that 
people in Europe are war-weary, and are in an expectant 
attitude wraitini; for Buddhism or some other religious faith to 
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remedy their social, indufftdal and poLitical evila, which new 

tdond for readjustment and immediate or effective pallia¬ 
tion and remedy. If you need any further advice baaed upon 
my knowledge and experience, my services are at your dis¬ 
posal. I would also suggest that you should consult 
Mr, Dharmapala, the Buddhbt Missionary^ and the learned 
editor of the Mahabodhi Journal in Calcutta. You should 
also comult the Secretary of the Buddhist Mission, in London. 
TTiere is a gentleman called Sir Francis Younghuabaiid in 
London, who has written several books and who is much 
interested in the evolution of a new faith for Europe and India. 
^ possible, you might find out his address and consult him. 
He is an influentlaj man m English official and poliuc^ circles. 

Yours very sincerely, 

(Sd4 Taw Sein Ko, 

(We are glad to inform Mr^ Lange that the Ven. .Anag^ika 
Dhaimap^la has already established a Buddhist Mission in 
London at Gloucester Road, Regents Park, London N. W, 
L where three learned Bhikkhus from CeylGn are engaged in 
tiufisionary work. The Anaglirika together with Mrs. Mary 
Foster is financing the whole Mission at presentn He has 
also established the British Maha Bodhi Society and it is 
VForked by a General Secretary and a Manager both from 
Ceylon. The mission is eatahlkh^d in a spacious boiling 
purchased by the Ana^ka at a cost of £5,000. It is also 
proposed to build a Vihara with necessary apartments for a 
libraiy md preaching hall at a cost of about £5,000 and an 
appeal IB made for funds. The British Moha Bodhi Society 
has as ita organ a monthly journal issued from the same place. 
We have therefore all what is required to make the mission 
a great success If only we get the support of the Euddhbts and 
the sympathisers like Mr* Lange. We shall be glad to hear 
in what practical manner Mr. Lange b willing to help the 
tnoyement so well established m London from where it may 
easily be extended to other centres in Europe. We shall be 
glad if Mr* Lange puts himself in cominunicacinn with us.—Ed.) 



NOTES AND NEWS 

AnAGARUCA DHAfLMAPAlA 

It la most likely that the Ven. Anagarika Dharmapala will 
visit India and Burma during Lbe snmmer provided his health 
continues to be aati^factaiy. He is now convalescing in Maha 
Bodhi Maiidira, Maligakanda^ Colombo. 

* * * ifF * 

Afghanistan in Melting Pot 

Adairs in Afg han istan are becoming more and more com- 
^catedp and the world powers anxiously eyeing ai Kabuli 
There have been three kings in about three days, and the two 
62 -kings are m a Borry fiight. A rebel leader 19 now said to be 
the king. Avakan and Kandahar, which in ancient time saw the 
peaceful and benevolent activitieB of the Buddhisi Dbarma- 
praebarakas (rnissionatiCB), are today the scenes of cruel 
bloodshed and darkest intolerance. We earnestly hope that 
the good old spirit will once again ble^ the people now in 
strife. 

SaRNATH ViHARA FUND 

We are happy to inform the Budt^ist world that the con* 
Etruction of the Samaih Vihara is steadily progressing under the 
able supervision of our Hon. Architect and Engineer; Mr* Hari 
chand of Benares, The main Hall of the huildihg will be 
cwpleted before long ; but it is feared tk&t the hmdB at our 
disposal will be exhausted before the roof of the Hall is 
finished. The next instalmenlp therefore^ will witness a 
end of our noble work if nece$$ary funds are not farthcotnitig. 
Are the Buddhists so poor as not to be able to complete a work 
which cost them only about a lakh of rupees, 

* ♦ * 4 * lit * 

A Seraion tN Hc^m-ULU 

!n the course of an interesting sermon delivered by 
Rev^ Bhikkhu Shinkaku he says: — 

tKcn Ii diia aWii^ufl doerrinfi whidi we c* 1| Biidcltl^llp tliim 
wanderfu] TcEiai^ii whkh briagi iutli joy and i& 0 *^ wLo 

F^BkiJy Und«itiinda> II ii in EimpU wordi. orderly artutia^mEnl of 
; ■ view nM of tliii world iLsne. but of ific Utilvcrw—tke 
ium total ot alJ ifml cissta In space—a v^ew leadltiji to on liuiekt aod 
‘^t’d^BtaodlriB of the aatuje of ihlngfl, .... ITtc man utri^g featijte 
Df BuddhUrn VI its priedcil tindehcr - - . - Buddbifim fa nolblltf more 
than B wny tnn ni gtipf ojtd BOErr»w; n cumbiEtad pkkloMophy uuf 
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l3le unile^sMaiimg. tbe T«aiisaiiaii. bcx] iIib ecmiequent mnni- 
fcatstkin of wbiclk u l}ic BlUftilimcnl of iSi^t ptfiitJiJ atate of pimii ws 
]3t|ddJiiBiB call Nirvana.'" 

• «•«**«« 

A Critical Edjiion of Mahabharata 

BKandattiir Oriental Research Institute, Poona, has ^ucd 
an appeal for contiibiitionB towards the expenses of producing 
a critical and illustrated edition ol the Mahabherata for which 
Shriman Balaaaheb Pant Pratinidhi, Chief of Aundh^ hati 
donated a lakh of rupeesn The extent of the complete edition* 
taking; text and critical notes together^ will be a total oF about 
6000 demy quarto pages, which will be bound in about a doren 
voLiunes. It is estimated that the total coast of productng the 
edition will amount to about hvc lakhs of rupees. Of t hi s 
amount a little more than a iakh has SO far bcerp realised. . . . 
the principal donors besides the Chief of Awidh beings the 
Govemmente of Bombay* Madras, Burma, the University of 
Bombay and the Baroda Durbar. 

We wish this ^eat work all success and hope that the 
rich Hindoos will bEieraliy contribute towards the fund. 
#««•«*«* 

Curious iNTERPRETATtoN of Bupdhisi^ 

Mr. M. Rp Jayakar in bis presidential address a± the ScKrial 
Conference held in Calcutta remarked that one great contrihu- 
don of Buddha was that He taught the highest conception of 
a God. This ia exactly what Buddha never took the trouble 
of teaching* Hls whole life was spent in bringing people to 
right ways of thinking and living. To Buddha cancepdon of a 
god supposed to have created a miserable world was not at all 
fruitful knowledge. His great missiDn was to liberate man 
from bondage* and this He did wiothout appealing to a God 
or gods. If our friends can not think of Buddha without 
associating His name with god-idea and thus dragging the 
Teacher to the level of the vague minded* it is better for them 
as well as for othejs that they should obtain a clearer view of 
Buddhism before they make ill-fonncd judgment. 

**•«*»«* 

Mantras and Man 

In a recent proclamation signed by some Hindu leaders 
including Pundit Madan Moh^n Malavya it is said that a large 
section of the Indians now known as shudras and untouchables 
ore allowed to recite certain Mantras which hitherto were 
prolubilive for them to recite* The only signiEcance of this 
announcement is that they do read the scriptuies even without 
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the ^-called perniLBsion oF the orthodox Hindus and the per¬ 
mission only seeks the good will of these people who are 
now realising their own position inapite of Brahmins and their 
mandates. We simply tell our brothers that they need no 
permission at all to read their scnptures and they can not be 
relegated to hell if they do so. 

**«««*«« 

How Bt-UOHA Conquers Silently 

Agitations against cast prejudieeSp pmdha system, child 
marriage, .^anim^ sacrifice and the preaent system of Unequal 
treatment ' to widows are clearly the signs of sp/mging into 
light of the old spirit of Buddhism left behind by the Tathagata 
for the advancement and welfare of humanity. The Buddha 
had to brave all the forces of an unbending BrahmanicaJ oiiho- 
doiy blind all reason and fair play in order to restore to man 
what was his. The modern age has proved beyond any mwner 
of doubt the great truth of Buddha s religiori. Now no one 
dares to speak of woman as an jiifcraoi being neither do they 
apeak desparagingly of the lowly brother. Man again 
is asserting himself, and tries to be independent ol gods and 
^eir mouthpieces—the priests. It is not, as Pandit Modlal 
Nehm says, the religion which is the greatest barrier to unity, 
but it is the priestcraft that does the harm, ft is by arrogating 
to themselvee all the piivileges of society that the priests have 
made invidious distinctions among men thereby creating wide 
gulfs between this and that aectioni The present social agita¬ 
tions are a victory to the Buddha Dhamma, and the conquest 
slowly but steadily progresses. 

* 4 * * 4 t • « 

The Congress of Bupdhist AssoaATXONs, Ceylon 

The tenth annual sessions of the Ceylon Congress of 
Buddhist Associations were hdd during the ChrUtmas week 
in Colombo under the Chairmanship of Mr. D. C, SenlnSyaka. 

Opinion that as Buddhism is the national 
religion of the people of Ceylon, this Congress of Buddhist 
Associations must form the most useful and efficient institution 
Md potent factor for the upliftment of our people.'" Again 

majority of the 

o,W0 odd Uuddhut monks m the country lead a n*Jrt-to-iiseleaa 
life as far as their services to the Sasana are concerned. It 
also be admitted that In almost every village there exists 
at least one Buddhist temple." 
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Year after year these defects have been recalled and 
remedies suofgested : but the monks have not turned themselves 
more useful s nor the criminBl tendencies ol the laity have 
abated. Passive resolutions can not help the people unless 
they are coupled with active propaganda and sound education. 
We hope that some effective steps will be taken by the 

Buddhist leaders of CeyJon in this line, 

*•**«#«* 

Kl^sc Thlbau^s Bliddha Image 

A Berhampore resident informs us that he has an image 
far sale and gives the history of the image as foltows 

‘'TliE BuJdlu (image) was ia tke lesiflcncc □£ Th^ba the King □£ 
Burmfl flftd tbfl Kina wor^blpping tta aaine. Ofigiaal owner wb» 
iJbe King ol Buima. The Mstuc wa* brouahl hy Captain Elandel the 
Ltial rump hora (BoEhamporo) for gprfi^on pawpemM after the fali 
of the leitiadont ^f Biiima into the hands af the Ena^sh.'' 

This is one example of how very valuable relics of Buddhtstn 
fell into the hands of the vandals. We wish the writer kindly 
to make a present of it to the Sri Dharmarajika Vihaia m 
Calcutta which is a right place to receive it. 

PaRUaMENT of Reugions 

A Parliament of Religions was held on the 27th and 28th 
lasL montli in the Senate Hall, Calcutta when several speakers 
representing various religious gave discoursef with special 
reference to unity among all rcli:^ontsts and how to combat 
the apathy to religion on the pa.t of the present generation. 
The Parliament was opened with an address by Dr, Rabindra 
Nath Tagore. A fuller report of the pfoceedings will appear 
in our next issue. 

i^***#s** 

Sir Hari Singh Gour's Lectures 

W^e are in a position to announce that our friend and co- 
worker Sir Hari Singh Cour will deliver a course of lectures 
on Buddbim and its Philosophy during his stay in Burma. 
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Sir Haii Sin^ will he sailing for England m Ma^ and 
will visit France, Germany^ Russia and Austria and America 
wliere he will deliver a aimJlar course oF lectures to educate 
the puhlic opinion on the practical and social aspects of 
Buddhism. He has very kindly consented to give his 
cstperience tn Europe and America in the form of articles to 
the Maha Bodhis We wish the Ambassador of Buddhist 
Culture all success. Buddhist centres in Europe and America 
will do well to communicate with Sir Hari (Address—Sir Hari 
Singh Cour, Kt, Nagpur, India) 


FINANHAL 

MuLACANt>HA)Cirn ViHAHA. 



Previously acknowledged^ Rs. 45,443-12-10 ; S. W. Ledeti 
La, Darjeeling R*. 100/- ; 5+ N. Bania (jany,)< Ra^ 5/- ; S. 
Haidar, Retired Magistraten Ranchi, Rb* 5/- J collected by Rev. 
Budam, Chinese Priest, Rs. 10/- ; Dr. N. N. Roy, M.S,, Dhash- 
ghara, Hooghly District, Rs. 5/- ; Anonymous, Rs, 2/8/- ; 
Mr. Poddie Singo, Glencoe, Queensland, Rs. 9/4/- t U Shwe 
Ba, Mawlee Qr. Akyab, Rs. 5/-* Grand totals Rs. 45+5fl5-S“10- 


Gaya Dhaiwasala. 


Previously acknowledged Rs. 2,951-6-0 ; 1. K, Wijehami 
Upaaaka. Iddamalgoda, Ceylon* Ra, 1*0007^ ; collected by 
Sngatakanh at Gaya from Pilgrims, Ra. 7F9^-6. Grand total, 
Rs. 32-15-6. 


ERRATA. 

In the article on ‘'Vengeance in ChTistiajiity'‘ m OMi 
January number, on p. 9, line 13 from bottom jor may read 
they 3 on p. 11 1 line 2 /or Chinese read Chinee, and in the 
6/or 1914 read 1910. 








THE MULAGANDHA KUTI VIHARA 

AT SARJVATH, BENARES. 


Tlie holy aite Iehowii as die Deer Park at RisKi- 
patana, Benares, is the most famous in the history of om 
noble religion. Our Lord preached the first Sermon to 
die five Bhikkhua at this hallowed spot, 2513 years ago. 
A thousand years ago the place was sacked by the 
Mahommadans and the Bhikkhus were massacred. For 
a thousand years the place was in a state of desolation. 
The Maha Bodhi Society is now going to erect a Vihara 
at the sacred spot, and buHding operations will be started 
this month. The estimated cost of building the Vihara 
amounts to Rs. 1,30,000, There are millions upon 
millions of Buddhists in Asia. We desire that each 
Buddhist will contribute his mite and -we are sure that 
the poorest Buddhist will joyously give his or her quota. 
Our Lord enunciated for the first time the ethic of renun¬ 
ciation and self-sacrificing charity. He left His royal 
palaces to save all humanity. Will not the Buddhists of 
Japan, Burma, Ceylon, Siam, China, Tibet, Chittagong, 
Arakan, Cambodia, Nepal, Korea, Manchuria and 
Sikkhim co-operate with the M, B. S. to erect the shrine 
at the hallowed spot? Mrs. Mary EliKabeth Foster of 
Honolulu has paid Rs. 30,000 to the Vihara Fund. 
How much will you pay? 

Remit whatever amount you can to the Calcutta 
Hong Kong and Shanghai Bank marked Maha Bodhi 
Society'' or to the General Secretary, M ■ B. S,, 4A, 
College Square, Calcutta. 


Anacarika Dharmapala, 

General Secretary, 
Maha Bodhi Society. 





'‘Spirit of Buddhism’* 

By Sir Hari Singh Gouh, m.a., D.Ljrr., ll.d., m.ua. 

About 600 pa^es and profweiy illustrated widi photogravures 
s]>cciatly supplied by the Government of IndLa^ 

Orders are fast filling. Apply at once. 

REDUCED SUBSCRIPTION FORM 

Tq 

The Manager, 

MAHA BODHI BOOK AGENCY, 

4A College Square^ Caloxtia^ 

Sir, 

Please register my name for,....,- of Sir. H. S. 

Gout's '"Spirit of Buddhism/~ price Rs. 15, at prepublication 
price of Kfl, 10/-, mbscriber tt No. ia..., 

(Please write in 

block letters^ ..... 

Signature. 

j4cfc/refl*,.... 


WHITE LEPROSY 

OR 

LEUCODERMA, 

Try this wonderful specific and it must cure your disease, 
^te Principal Sanskrit College^ Mahamahopadhyaya Kali P. 
Bhattacharya, M.A, saya, — '*t have tried thia medicine for a 
patient and he has been radically cured.Surely this is the 
beat genuine medicine in the market cost Rs. 20/- per month- 

V. P, e^a. 

R. P. Bhattacharva, 

55-fl, Paia^tola Lane^ 'White Leprosy*" Office^ 
Calcutta. 



As. 


Best Patent Silver Nickel Watch 

CocmI time-keeper. Price Ra, 2/14. 

(a) Swisa-made 18 ct. Rolled Gold Wriet watch Ra. 12/8. 
(b| Swiaa-tnade 15 ct. Rolled Gold WrUt watch Ra. 7/6, 
Accurate Time-keeper 7 yeaia' Guarantee. PoBtage etc, 
5 only. INDUJWISS EMPORIUM. 

24 (MS) Noor Mohamed Lane, 

P.Q. Amherst Street, Calcutta (India). 


I4^hen uiriUng to adtJeiftaera pleoie mention “Maha-Badht.** 
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Foltided by the Anacarjka H, Dhabmapala 

wT>r"finru 

friitfl I tStfl I™' v\4 wuT^ 

ifrfrBT^ ^5irT»i i 

"Co ife, O anJ ulander forth for thn gain of the 

monv, frtr the leelfare of the monif, in campataion for the World, 
far the good, for the gain, for the welfare of goda and men. 
Proclaim, O filiiJtjthtu. die Doctrine gloriou*, preach ye a life 
of AoIinesSj perfect and pure. MaHAVAGGA, Vinaya Fttaka. 


VoL XXXVU 1 MARCH, ^ ^ HH i ^ 


THE WAISAKHA CELEBRATIONS 

The thrice aacred festive] in coinmemoretion of the Birth. 
Enlightenment and Peritiirvina of the Buddhe Sahye Muni will 
be held under the euapicea of the Mahe Bodhi Society on 
23rd May, (929 at the following places BudcDiagaya. Benares, 
Calcutta, Gaya town (Revd* Zawtika Memorial HaU). Madras 
and LONDON. Contrihutiona wUl also be sent towards the 
celebrations at Kusinera, Lumbiiii and Lucknow, 

The Executive Committee of the Maha Bodhi Society 
expects Buddhists of Burma. Ceylon. Indie etc. would «nd 
their contributions to the Hon. Treasurer, Maha Bodhi Society. 
4A, College Square. Calcutta. 
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TThj MaKa Bodlu Society of India la nisJEmg airan^ements 
to celebrate the forthcoming Watsakha Day on the 23fd May 
in CalcuttH. Samath (Benareo). Gaya and Madras. The 
programme wiJJ indude d«ntj to the Bhikkhus, dnu and 
clothes to the poor and presents to Hospital patients. The 
** unable to meet all the necessary exirenses and it has 
to depend, on the generosity of the Buddhist public for the 
success of the programme. We would therefore appeal to 
the public for liberal donadons which will be thankfully 
acknowledged. 

The Anacarika Dhar^tapau, 
Generof Secy, Af. fl, Socrefy. 


THE TRANSCENDENTALISM OP THE BUDDHA DHAMMA 

By VeN : AnAGARJICA DHARMAPAUt. 

Philologists may translate Pali texts into English or any 
Other European language, they may edit the Pitakaa, and 
yet they may not be able to grasp the (artba) of the p.sychology 
of the Dharma. In the Alagaddupama autta the Tathagata 
clearly stated that a Bhikkhu may study the whole of the 
Pitakas, and yet may not clearly grasp the spiritual essence of 
the sublime Dharma. The oyanfana and the attba are two 
t^hnlcal terms used by the Tathagata, The former cannotes 
the letter and the latter term cannotes the spirit. The Dhamma 
is divided into two categories, the vaham and the parmaHha. 
The irohera is the ordinary common place view of truths, and 
the paramatfha explains the essence of the Dhamma, Jn the 
Dhamma the discourses that are embodied in the Sutta Pitaba 
belong to the poham categofy, that Is to say they express the 
common place view, but to understand the essence of the 
Tathagata Dhamma a study of the ^aromnfdiui dhamma is 
essential. The essential categories of the Dhamma are the 
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five skandhas, the 18 dhatus, tfie 6 ayatanaB, the 12 mdajwis 
or the I jTikfi in the chairi of the paticcasainiippada, 
the 5 balaBt the 4 tTUtb5+ the 7 hoJjhariEaSi^ the 8 magigaii^aaf 
the 22 itidriyas^ the 7 visuddhUT the 9 vipaa^atlsi nana and 
the magga nana. The laiC four telong to the BUpercosmie 
tratiBcendentaJ aeience relatitig to the Uheonditioned Nirvajisih 

The Tathagata having attained to the supreme place in 
the universe became the Teacher of Brahmas Devas, Maras 
and human bemgs. The Tathagata Is honoured by divine 
beings because of His infinite knowledge and wisdom. He 
is the onmjscicnt One, who has seen the universe face to 
face. Above the gods are the Brahma Gods, and the Chief 
of the Brahma Gods has power to illuminate ten thousand 
world systems. In the presence of the mighty Brahma Cod 
the cosmic gods of exoteric popular religions pale into insigni- 
Scance. The gods of Arahia. Babylonia, Persia, Egypt, India^ 
Assyria have ceased to exist. The gods ate under the law 
of karma. They are bom, live for a time and die and are 
bom again according to their karma. They have failed to 
realise mfinite wtsdom^ and yet the time cornea when they 
too are able to listen to the Buddhas in the future and realize 
the infinite state of Nirvana. 

When the Lord Buddha began to turn the Wheel of the 
Good Law, the Brahmas and devas of the ten thousand 
worlds appeared before Him to listen to the Dhamma. It was 
an auspicious time when the Blessed One appeared. There 
Were no creator gods then bom. The idea of special creadort 
of living beings had not yet taken hold of men*s minds. The 
Horeb God had when the Lord was preaching the Gospel 
of Love and Compassion, no place in Jerusalem. The Temple 
of Zion had been capitulated to Nchucch-adnezzar^ the chosen 
people had by order of Jehovah been removed to Babylon, 
the remnant had declined to coey Kim, and after the 
of MaJachi, we hear nothing of the Cod of Israel. The 
Persian rell^on of Zoroaster did not seek converts, and 
only the native horn Persian was admitted to the rcllgiDti 
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of Aburetm^rXda. It was the same with the Hebrews. They 
did not seek converts like the Brahmens. In India the ^ea 
of a Creator had been abandoned by the followers of Jainism 
and Vedanta. The Brahmans were exclusive and the Veda 
was intended only for them, llie Qhagavad Gita was the 
handbook of the £ghtin^ Kshatriyas. The duty of the Kshatziyas 
according to the teaching of the Bhagavad Gita was to kiLI the 
enemy. Sreeknshna advociaed eJtterminatiDD of the enemy* 
and at the terminadorr of the Kumkshetra War royal caste 
had ceased to exist. The Bhagavad Gita is an erEposidon of 
the religious phenomena ol the p^cnod. The ditferent chapters 
of the Book treat on Yoga, Sankhya, Bbakd, Karma, Gnana, 
and treats bghtly on \ eda^s Sowery language and of the 
celestial regions. Of the many chapters iri the Book, the 
devotee of each of the dlEerent yoga may follow what he 
thinks best. You may worship any God you like but have 
faith in Sree Krishna. 

[n China the praedea] thinkers of the pedod contemporary 
With the appearance of the Tathagata in India had ignored 
the Gods. Confucius and Laotsxe were the two Lumiziaries 
that appeared in the fumament^ and both of them had failed 
to inspire confidence of the people. It was after they had 
passed away that people began to think of the two Teacher^ 
with a sense of appreciation. 

India 2500 years ago Was the battlefield of phUo^phic 
thinkers. The six lummaiies that appeared in the Gangetic 
Valley of the time were Purana Kassapa, MakkhalJ Coaala, 
Ajita Kesakambali, Sanjaya Belattiputta, Pakuda Katyayana 
and Niganta Nathaputra. There were heads of Brahmamc 
schools like Pokkarasad, Todeyya, Tariikka, etc. whose names 
aie given in the Sutras of the Ojgha^ Majjhima, Anguttara 
and Khuddaka nlkayas. In the Samafinaphala sutU of the 
Digha Nikaya brief sketebes ol the lived of the six "Buddhas^* 
are given. In the Ko&aja Samyutta, King Pasenadi questions 
the Tathagata why He does not honour old Brahmans, 
although he appears young in age. 
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The different theories current ai the time ^rc g^ven m 
the Cula Malimkya sutta^ Devadaha sutta, Pancattaya Butta. 
MajihioiB Nikaya^ in the jaccandhava^ga of the Udana, in 
the Brahinaj^ sutta, Dfigha Nikaya. The Tatha^ta hnj^ 
rejected theories and dcgmaa. The Thagata Dhamma h free 
From speculative metaphysics^ theories and dogmi^ and the 
Blessed One tell# Agg^-Vaccasotta, ' the Asceric, that the 
Doctrine taught hy the Tathagata U profound, recondite^ hard 
to cornprohend, rare, ecxelient, beyond dialectic, subtle, and 
that can be giapsed only by the thoughtful. This Doctrine 
J# difficult for you who belongs to another ischool of thought, 
who hold different views and following the leadership of 
another Teacher^ Mental perturbality and partial insanity ate 
the results of dogmatic asseverations , Hiey confound clear 
thinking and lead to the byepaths of hatred, anger ^ persecu¬ 
tions, and massacres. Not one religious thinker or promulgator 
before or after the Buddha was free from an-ger and pasdon. 
The tribal god of the Hebrews was the embodimetit of 
hatred and envy. The Brahmans when they got psychic 
power destroyed their enemic by their curses. TTie ascetics 
killed their bodies by a slow process of starvation. For a 
thousand years the world waa free from theological warfare, 
Jeti<U3 was not then bom and hio religion was not preacbed 
in Asia by his disciples under order of the Holy Ghost. The 
iconoclastic Moslems unfurled their banner 1000 years after 
the Parinirvatia of Tathagata. 

Theological preachers were not scientific in their assevera¬ 
tions. TTey dogmatiGed on God as Creator, on souls and 
hell and the need of animal sacrifices to get the goodwil] of 
angry Gods. They were lacking in the prineiplem of mercy 
and loving compassion. The Old Testament of the Hebrew 
Bible depicts Jehovah as one who loves blood. Compassion 
has no place in his heart. When four hundred years ago 
the fiendish Portuguese appeared in Ceylon, the Buddhists 
for the first time caine to know of the Christianity. They were 
vandals and iconoclasts religiously and politically. The next 
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invaders of Ceylon were Dutch. PoUticany and commieially 
they were ixnrnord but superior to the Portuguese Catholic 
Chrisbojis. (Read DraperConflict between Religion and 
Science, and Dr. Whites Warfare betwen Theology and 
Science.) 

Jesus was neither a scientist nor a philosophic thinker. 
His only daim for worship was his assertion that he was the 
son of God. But his early teaching showed him to be full 
of kindness. The ethics of the setiuDn on the mount were 
influenced with the spirit of the Blessed Tathagata, Judging 
from the ethics of the sermon on the mount it is evident that 
jesUB had come under the influence of both Buddhists and 
Vedantins. Take away the sermon on the moimt ^om the 
gospeU and you have the pronouncements of a theological 
dogamatist breathing vengeance without any hope. For a 
calm philosophic thinker dogmatic Chfistianity appears 
gruesome and morbid. It leads to paitiai insanity, and to 
the Buddhist Christian theologians appear as if they were 
half insane. They ore. full of conceit, lacking in the 
elements of sobriety^ and rigidly dogmatic, ITieir only 
weapon is brimstone and hell fire and a fieudish Cod. The 
eternal AnuUara Sanuna Sambodhi was the goal of the noble- 
minded Aryan. To reach the supreme goal the devotee has 
to be full of eorriipassion and be full of generosity, pure in 
character, renouncing ignoble pleasures^ eaerting to acquire 
Wisdom, etrenuous in doing good and avoiding e^ilp unshake^ 
able in truthfulness p persevering with patience and forgiving 
all, the will to do good and avoid evil, loving friend and 
foe alike, and rising above praise and blame. 

The cotiEtlmmation of the compassionate life of Wisdom 
brings the supreme reward of Buddhahood. The Buddha 
•hows the Way to Nirvana. From death to deathlessncss, and 
supreme strenuous activity^ working selflessly for the welfare 
of others. He is gone beyond good and evil. He has tcached 
the Infinite. To comprehend the psychology of Nirvana one 
bat to rite above the immoral ethiea of muddleheaded theo- 
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logy. The metaphi3ics of pajicheism, the dogmadc^ of theology, 
the ethics of nihilism, tnalcnalism^ hedonism, etc. have to he 
ahandoncd. The Nirvana doctrine is beyond the conception 
of Gods, and Cods are m certain eaBcs less wise than the 
prophets K 

The Intelligent human heing who has the power of reason 
to find out Truth by analysis must be fearless, impaTtiaL com¬ 
passionate, and wise^ He has to abstain from destructian of 
life and follow the moral precepts as given in the Samanna- 
phaj sutta. (A copy of which we are able to send per V.P.P* 
On appLicatiofi.) He is then on the path of Rk^bteousiiess. 
When the heart is purified from the contaminating influences 
of anger, covetousness, harbouring anger, self esteem, malign¬ 
ing others, free from stubbomess, imavenging, free from pride 
and conceit, envy and miserliness, the visiDU of Nir^^ana 
becomes clear. Nirvana la not a postmortem e^stence, but 
is realizable in perfect consciousness tn this earthly body, 
purified both physically and mentally. Desire for sensuous 
enjoyments has to be abandoned, and in its place Desire for 
the realization of Nirvana has to be implanted^ The happiness 
of Nirvana is described acala sukha unshakeable happiness. 
It ts called also Ekinta sukha, unending happiness, and VimuUi 
flukha, happiness of absolute freedom. Freed from ignoble 
sensuality, anger* harted, ill will, envy, fealonay, covetousness, 
pnde, egoism, freed from the ten fetters called sanyojanas, 
the heart come# in contact with Nirvana, whereupon it realizes 
the bliss of peace, wisdom, activity in doing good for the 
happiness of others. The sevenfold attributes of the Nirvanie 
consciousness are perfect memory able to look back to the 
past births and to the future, perfect wisdom^ supreme energy, 
cheerfulness without hilaritjv serenity in body and mindK im- 
shakeable calmness, and equaimindednecs in praise and blame, 
loss and gain^ prosperity and adverelty, grief and treasure. 
An individual with such a consciousness is worthy of homage 
of gods and men. He ia the Arhat. the Buddha. An un¬ 
ending past and changmg future is called Samsara+ Samsara 
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LB the coBmic univerBe whcretti the 12 Tudanaa have play. 
Nirvima is outside the law of cosmic processea. Therefore 
it is called loka uttata—super eosmic. To attain to the Inks- 
uttara state the saintly d:iscip1e has to obaerve the Jaws of 
uttarimanussa dhaimna, laws of auperhuman righleQuaiieas* 
belotiging to the plane of Jhina, vimokkha, aamatha, and 
vipassanl and phala Sacchi-Kiriyl. 

The supercoemic doctrine of Nirvana ia not for the andha 
puthujjana. The andha puthujjana is blind in the vision of the 
elements of supreme Truth. The kalyana pulhujjana and 
the sekha are on the path, and the Asekha has realized 
Nirvana. He who knows the psychology of the Abhidhanna 
and observes the higher laws belonging to the category of 
kalyoua puthujjana and those who have realized the fruits of 
BOtapatti. Bakadagami and anagami are called Sekha. 


lUMMA 

|y4ddfc«s dejtuered Mr. /. F. McKechnie {Bhikkhu 
Silacura) at th^ Public Meeh’ng heW ot Glouceafer Kood* 
London, N. f., on th^ oceoaion of the ^nnttferaary 

of the First Buddhist Mission initiated by the Sudd/ia 

In the simplest form, csqjressed in the simidest words, 
the Buddhist doctrine of Karoma can be readily understood 
by the smallest child. For it eays to that child * “'Be good and 
you will be happy, now and in the future. The world is 
made like that.^* And if the child should ask« as children 
will i "Why is the world made like that>** the only correct 
answer on the part of the adult asked will be t I do not know 
wby it is made like that. I also do not know why water is 
wet^ or why fire is hot. They just ore so^ as you will find 
out for yourself when you try them, and aee^ And the world 
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also is made Kite that, aa you will find out as you go on 
living and gettiELg: older^ that is, when you try it and see/" 
Howevor^ the adult hjm#clF will wish to know a little more 
about what this law of the worlds—of all worlds,—means, 
and how it worlu, than is expressed in this bald statement 
to the child in years and undeTstandlng-. And when he makes, 
enr^uiry into that law, as expounded by the Buddha, he finds 
that in the details of its nature and working, it has unexpected 
ramihcations which require some attention and study fully to 
understand. And even then, with all the study that may be 
given to it, it can never as a whole be hilly understood by 
the mind of ordinary men. Only a Buddha is possessed of the 
mental calibre sufficient to grasp to the full the whole sequence 
of causation which bringH about a sdven state of affairs fn the 
life of My being, at any given point of time. For anyone 
else to attempt to plumb all these depths of causation—it is 
the Buddha himself who gives the warning—would he to run 
grave risk of mental alienation, in plain English, of madness^ 
at the very least temporary* and it might even be* permanent. 
This, however^ need not deter us from trying to understand to 
the beat of our ability, all that con be understood by mlnda 
such as oum. So to this task let ua now address ourselves. 

And first we mu^ note what a great mlafortune It is, from 
our Buddhist point of view, that the earlier introducers of this 
word, Kamma, under its Sanskrit form, Karman into the 
vocabulary of the western world, were not Buddhists, and 
conseouently stamped upon the word a meaning, in the average 
weaterner’g mind, which is altogether difierent from the 
meaning it has for us who have learned the Buddha's doctrine 
at its originej sources The greatest offendetB in this regard 
have been the representatives of an alien faith who went 
out into EaBtem countries to propagate that faith of theirs. 
For, in the course of their efforts to pick up the language of the 
lands to which they had been sent, in their talk with the 
dwellers in these lands they frequently heard the expression, 
when such were talking of something that had happened 
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to them (generally of an untoward nature): “O* it ib my karma ; 
it 13 tny karma/' and forthwith jumped to the conclusion that 
what their Oriental acquaintances were saying was: tkia 

La my fate ; this ib my destiny. This la something imposed 
on me hy a power beyond my control, to which 1 must 
helplessly submit.” And they mentally noted down that 
amon^ the other lamentable evils prevalent among these 
unfortunate Orientals this also was one^ that they were 
fatalists p people who believed that their fate in life was all 
fixed in advance beforehand, and that nothing now that they 
might do, could alter it. 

What excuse or grrounds had these mssaionere for jumping 
to this conclusion? Only this: that already in their own 
continent some such dmi!ar ideas were at one time widely held 
by their own fellow-religionists, and championed and propa¬ 
gated by several of the most outstanding and able men in the 
history of their own i ligion! There was, for instance, 
Augusdne. Bishop of Hippo, who in his book, *'De 
Necessitate/' proved with irreFragable logic and eve lything 
that happened in the process of nature, did so m strict depend¬ 
ence upon an antecedent cause : and left no loophole for 
the possibility of any change in a ''sinnercareer save the 
intervention of what he caAed ”graccp” which again cotild 
intervene, and did intervene* only according to the good 
will and pleasure of *'Cod/* Thm the ^sinner" remained 
in a perfectly Kopelesa position, unless and until it should 
happen that ""God" was pleased to bestow on him, “grace/' 

Then there was John Calvin of Geneva, a member, and 
a leading member, of the reformed Christian chumh, as Bishop 
Augustine was of the unreformed churchy who also with perfect 
logical consistancy proved from passages in the Christian's 
“holy book*" that some persona by divine decree were fore¬ 
ordained to be saved from eternal suffering, and others equally 
foreordained to suffer cruel torment through all eternity by 
the decree of the same god. and neither the one class nor 
the other, whatever they mifrht do or not do* could avoid the 
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destiny aJlotted to them in advance before ever they were 
bom,, by their god. 

And fuially there was Jonathan Edwards of Boston. U.S.A.* 
also an eminent preacher in the reformed Christian church of 
his country, who, from the dogma of the foreknowledge of 
the god who made the world and all in it, men Induded, 
deduced with clear and incoritrovertible logic, that since all 
that was going to happen was already known to this god. then 
it had as good as already happened in his mind i and any 
idea human beings might entertain that they were inalcmg 
things happen^ according to their own wills, in one way or 
another p was pine illusion. Their efforts to make things happen 
were themselves already known in advance by the god, thus^ 
they were not free efforts, but aheady ordained to happen^ 
together with all their results. 

With these ideas concerning the necessiated. predestined, 
foreknown nature of human action preached in their day 
by these three eminent worthies of the Christian church, 
floating about in their minds, it was little wonder that the first 
Christian missioners to Indian and Indian-influenced lands, 
supposed that they had lighted on an Orient^ form of this 
belief of some of their own eminent co-religionists. Yet, 
despite the close resemblance in jurm to their own ideas which 
they thought they had discerned, it was an entirely erroneous 
idea of the suhs^once of this Oriental saying. *’lt is my karma."" 
at which these Christian missioners arrived. 

The word Karma, or in its Pali form. Kamma, is the 
substantive derived from the verb to do* to make, to 

perform ; it is this, and abcolutely nothing else whatever. 
So that, when an Oriental, whether Buddhist ot Hindu, says : 
"'This is my karma Or kamma/^ all he is saying, is : ‘‘This 
is my action ; this b my doing ; this lb my deed. U Is not 
somebody else's doing ; it is not somebody eLse"s deed. 
It is not a god*s doing, not a decree of neceBsity^ or pre- 
destinatiDn. Or foreknowledge. 1 did this my seif/' Thus* 
when they said: "This b my komma oi doing/' they were 
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aaying the very opposite of wtat the ChH^Elan miasioner^ with 
his ideas of prede^inution and foireordinatton and fore¬ 
knowledge, thought they were saying. They were asserting 
their own power of making their destiny ; and aJt the tune 
they were assertjng this, the roifisioner thought they were 
asserting the power of something else to make that destiny 
what chose despite all that the human being might struggle 
and atrive to effect I 

Again K what excuse had the missioner for such a terrific 
misunderstanding, such a complete misapprehension oF the 
phrase be heard, that he took it to mean the ercact opposite 
oF what it did mean ? The answer must be« as was 
Dr, Johnsonon a celebrated occasion ; 'Tgnorance, madam [ 
sheer ignorance V' For the men who get out to these Eastern 
lands to try to win adherents to the nominal religion of their 
own land are not usually of any great knowledge. Only too 
oFteii they have little else in theh heads but the petty little 
stock of ideas that have been planted there iri the petty little 
missionary colleges and training schools in which they have 
spent several years getting ready, as well as may be, 
to attack and overwhelm the supposed false views and ideas 
of the 'heathen" once they came face to face with them. 
And so trained, so taught, and knowing hardly anything eUe 
about the movement of ideas current at different epochs in 
their own quarter of the globe, they were ignorant of the 
Idea of re-brrfh, of re-cmbDdfmenij of the rcpcufed manifesta¬ 
tion at sepamie intervals in the viable world, of the same 
stream or line of human causation- Never having heard of 
anything else in theis schools and colleges, they entcftamed 
the native idea that when a human being Lb born anywhere 
into our world, this is a wholly and completely new creation 
of mind, of character, of the entire paychic make-up which 
constitutes that being. So that when an Oriental of the 
Hindu or Buddhist feligion, said in their hearing: ‘'This is 
my action," they dJd not refiect that one of the great chiefs 
fo their own religion in it* early days, to wit, Origen, on the 
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Buthaiity of the holy book of that rdipoti—"Did thU man 
^ - that he was fcom blind had behcvcd 

in the possibility of men cofnJTiitting evil before they were 
bom' into their present life, and therefore of reaping the 
result of that evil doing neyvv that they are born,—they never 
reflected on this, and indeed, could not reflect on it* never 
having been taught that such an idea once h^d cilrrency in 
the early days of their religion^ and so they never had any 
possibility of understanding this teaching about Kamma. 

For the idea of ICamma or Karma is intimately bound 
up With that of re-buth. In a sense it may be said to be 
part of it. One might even say, with perfect correctness, fhat 
they are the same doctrine^ looked at, in one case subjec¬ 
tively , and in the other^ objectively^ Ir^ a snanner of speak¬ 
ing, Kamma is rehirth. latent and, for the time being, 
unmamfest ; and re-birth is Katnma become active and 
manifest. tCamma is like a cable running unseen under the 
surface of a sea, and every now and again emerging above 
the surface of that sea and e:%posing to view a small partion 
of iti length* making its appearance known to our hurnan 
vision, manifesting itself to our physical sight. Each of such 
emergendes is what we call a "lifetime/' only because 
we have no other better word for it. But in strict truth, the 
real lifetime^' is the stretch of the cablets whole length both 
beneath and above the surface of our supposed sea, both 
when manifest and visihle, and when unmanifest and invisible, 
to human preception. And the end, the completion, of this 
real lifetime is the endingi the flnishmg up of the cable of 
Kamma^ and not that mere termination of one of the mani¬ 
festations of a portion of the Kamme-cable we usually call a 
"lifetime," not that mere Lapse into non-manifeitation of the 
Kamma-cable which in current phrase we name * 'death/' To 
borrow a little of the language of physics, we might say that 
Kamma is energy p that special form of energy which makes, 
or rather fs, a living being. And the body through which that 
energy manifests itself when such a being is as we say. 
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bom, tfl the pButicular colIcctiDii of mutter thiougli which 
that energy mjikes ita presence known in the physicsl woirld, 
energies bcbig known to ua only in asaociation with some Form 
or other of matterp not otherwise. 

When or why did this energy begin to run ita course, 
entailing all that is involved in that course, for aentient beings, 
of sorrow and gladness^ pain and pleatfXlre^ of the undesiriible 
and of the desirable,—entailing, in short, all that b involved 
in the history of a universe? Useless to ask! Who knows? 
Who can know? To ponder, with intent to find an answer, 
too deeply and long upon ffuch questions, were to invite the 
breakdown of the bram that so pondered^ **Thfi beginning 
of beings b not to be perceived/’ says a Buddhist Scripture. 
All we know is that the ending of Karmna, of beings that 
suffer, may he chJeved - all the teaching of all the Buddhas 
being nolJung else but the pointing out of the Way to that 
ending. Leaving aside, th^ this question regarding the begin¬ 
ning of Kamma as profitless alike to ask or to answer, we 
may now turn to what b more within the scope of minds 
like ours, to what is of more practical use in the life we 
now live ; we may turn to the consideration of some of the 
details of the working of this law of the continuity of energy 
in the field of the life of conscioua beings, 

(To fee confmued). 


BUDDHIST MISSIONARY HYMN 

From Norway*a icy mountniiis 
From Spain enchanted land, 
From Inhere Ualian founiaina 

Roll down their golden sand i 
From Missbffjppr rioerp 

From Volga p Thames and Seine, 
Fhei/ caH tim to deliver 

Their mind from Error's chain* 
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fjftoufih the spicy treezea 
Blow soft on Ctibo^s 
Though coery prospect pleases 
And only man is lyilc? 

In i>arn with bioish 

The flowers of looe ore tf^feii^n 
The Christian in hia blindness 
Bows down to Minster Btone. 

AtasI he hpows no froofer 

Than hirn who rides the storm. 

The cruett crass Creator 

Of every hideous form— 

Of centipede and spider^ 

Hyenaf python, ffhari^ 

The murderous hestrider 

Of earthquakes in the darkw 

Can We whose eyes are lighted 
By Buddha^s wisdom hight 
Can ire to men benighted 
The lamp of life deny? 

5afi;^ian, Oli/ sutvcHonj 

The joyful sound proclaim. 

TiQ each remofeaf nolfon 

Have heard the j^rt/on** name^ 


Waft, waft^ ye Winds, his story ; 

i4nd you^ ye waters, roU, 

Till tike Q sea of glory 

ft spread from pale to pole ; 
TiU o'er oar ransoTnet^ nohire, 

Itt Wrong by Buddha slain 
More glorious and greater, 

The loved Metteyya reign ; 


Trll He, ^rcirf PhuJttcian 

Shall the u^aces nboire. 

And fear and superstiHon 
Shall abdicate far iotfe 
Till every wrong te righied 
And every need sufficed. 

And men u)iih heart untied 

Shall k^ep the Buddha-trusi, 
{Monthly Dflbo) 


Philadetphia. 


Albeit J* EdmuiKls. 


MY PILGRIMAGE : NALANDA 

By Pandit Sheo Narain. Lahore. 

Nalanda. ns we know, is the nauLc of an ancient 
University. A few miles this side of Rajgiih tejminiis there 
is a Railway Station of thU name. The ei^cavadoiis are about 
a mile and a half from it^ but there is no waiting loom at the 
Railway Station nor a Dak Bungalow where one coldd spend 
the night. About 7 miles this side of Nalanda there ia a 
Railway Station called Bihar Sharif which has a Dak Bungalow 
and from where lorries and motor cats could be hired for a 
visit to Nalanda and back. 1 engaged a car for Rs. 6/- 
which took me \p Nalaiida and brought me back to tbe Dak 
Bungalow at Bihar Sharif^ I spent tbe nigbt after my visit to 
Nalanda in this Dsk Bungalow. A Hindu cook provided me 
with meals at a reasonable cost. I had read a lot about the 
Nalanda university in tbe accotmts of Chinese travellerB. 1 
found that the excavations which are not yet complete con¬ 
firmed them. Near the excavations the Superintendent in 
Charge (Mr. Page) lives and next to his rooms there is a 
museum where all the finds are housed. The stsi! is not 
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manned sufficiently ta keep a wlioletime gxiide to the museuifi, 
Ie is kept open to public for only two boura. When [ anived 
there it had been cloaed. The Superintendent treating the 
however^ a$ an exception permitted me to go round it. 
1 gave him a courtesy call to thank him for it. It would have 
been indeed a great disappointment to me, having travelled 
so long a distance, to return without seeing the museum. I 
mention this for the benefit of visitors so that they must reach 
the spot before 1 o^ clock in the afternoon. Mr, Page kindly 
gave me as guide, a Bengi&li gentleman Mr. Sad ah Chandra 
Bose and a Mohammadan assistant Qamar-ul-Haq to show me 
round the museum and the excavations. There is no catalogue 
of the articles exhibited in the museum and no short descrip¬ 
tive note on the excavations is obtainable on the spot. Mr. 
Hira Nand Shastri Government Epigraphist a Punjabee gentle¬ 
man. who had been conducting excavations, it was stated.' 
is preparing a guide in which he will describe the contents of 
the museum and elucidate the excavations. 1 tioticed in one 
of the rooms in the excavations a round arch hitherto errone¬ 
ously supposed to be introduced in this country by Moham- 
madan$- The waTls, the platforms, the Stupas, the stucco 
the flights of steps, the cloisters and rooms for teachers 
are laid bare+ Platforms over which students itsed to squat 
are many and of very large dimensions, so as to afford 
squatting space for hundreds of students. Excavations reveal 
apparently inexplicable state of things. There are concreted 
surfaces at places. When concrete is remerved thick layer 
of earth is discoveredT when this earth iJ removed another 
concreted stratum is found which when removed disclose* 
a layer of earth. 

In some places as much as 3 strata of concrete 
sand witched, so to speak with layers of earth, have 
been discovered. In digging these places some stupas, 
rooms and ima’ges have been found, blow to account 
for this is a difficult question. Were stupas etc, buried to 
elude delecrion and thus avoid sacrllage or the/e were some 
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rcajons for diis extraardinaiy process. We await with 
great interest tbe opinions of experts on the subje^^ [ may 
mention here that according to Mr. Mason^ ft traveller in 
Afghanistan, BuddKUts used to bury deep images of Buddha 
to save them from the fury of fanatic iconoclasts. Images 
quite intact have been unearthed in that country. Walls 
the width of some of which is something like 8 feet and their 
foundattonj very deep, are being unearthed. Some Buddha 
ima^s that were found are placed a little farther From the 
seat of esECsvations, probably to be properly houe^d in rooms 
to be built or to bo removed to some museum. The excava- 
tioris are not complete. Yearly budget h sanctioned for 
conservation and excavations. Bricks of the ancient size 
as were used ongirially in the stnichires are now being made 
to fill in the gape for the purpose of conservation. It is 
expected that ^me adjacent land will be acouired and exca¬ 
vations extended. In the vicinity of the excavatiotrs a habita¬ 
tion consisting of a few hamlets goes by tbe name of Bara 
Caon. Excavations reveal that some buildings were sefc on 
lire by some Fanatics, curiously even burnt lice are discovered. 
Traces of fire are visible on the remnants of some of the build¬ 
ings. Let Us awaic result of researches of oxir investicators to 
tell us wKo those blessed vandals were and in wbat century 
they did the havoc. When the excavations are completed 
we shall then be able to verify in detail the accounts of the 
university that have come down to us from Chinese travellers. 
One thing may however be mentioned particularly when some 
light will be thrown on the theorv whether Hindus^ on revival 
of Bramanism by overthrow of Blddhism, did any mischief. 
Froni the discovery of a Hindu temple on the soot and of 
itnaHes of Hindu Gods ar^d Goddesses, which are placed in 
the local museum p one may safely infer that the university 
Was common to Buddhists and Hindus and that the worship 
of Hindu Gods and Goddesses was tolerated simultaneouBly, 
To revert to the museum, I may mention that the most beauti- 
ful and aytnmetrica] images of Buddha in black maible and 
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ia BtuccD are fine «pedmens of arL I ^aw burnt rice^ found 
m earthen pot* unearthed during exeavationB. Numter of 
imiYersity buddings being set fire to, there must have been 
a sudden Catastrophe somewhat like what happened at 
Samath. Mr. Law sa^^s id his article in the December 
number of Maha Bcxlhi Journal that Buddha often visited 
Nalanda town. It.was here that Saripatta first saw Lord 
Buddha and Upali came to Nalanda and received instructions 
here, and it was here that numerous Jaim were converted to 
Buddhism i A visit to such a holy place haUowed by the 
foot steps of the great Master, it need Hardly be said, gave 
me greatest possible gratification ; a long cherished desire of 
mine was fulfilled. 

Before the establishment of a University at Nalanda, it 
used to be a big town—Traditiori has it, that a site was 
bought by rich merchants of the town including two 
HliLionaijes Upali and Pavarika at a fabulous price^ built a 
Rest House theieon and presented it to Lord Buddha where 
be used to spend three months in the year to preach his 
Dhamma^ Later many Rajahs added to the building ; in 
course of timOi the place, became a seat of learning and 
gradually developed into a university, the biggest In Asia, 
and scholars flocked to it from all parts of Asia. All sciences 
then known. Buddhistic literature and Hindu theology and 
Metaphysics were taught in addition to the teaching of foreign 
languages like Tibetan etc. A few historical facts will not 
be out of place. 

(I) When Fa Hian visited it the university had not been 
completed. 

f2) Hien Tsang lived here for six years. 

(3) U Saing lived here for ten years. 

(4) There used to be one thousand teachers, who 

lectured on 24 subjects, 500 teachers who Caught 
30 subjects, and lO teachers who lectured on 50 
subjects. 
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(5) In Hicn Tnaii^'s time Bhikku w&A the head 

of this lOBtitudoii. 

(6) The State had endowed It with the revenues of 

nearly two htindied villages^ the public also con¬ 
tributed largely to supply provisions for the 
residents m the univershy. Hien Tsang tells us 
how he was sumptuously supplied with provisions 
and f>ther articles, 

(7) There were other Buddhistic umverstdes about the 

time of Nalanda university but they were smaller 
institutions. 

(8) Music Was also taught. It 5aing regrets why in his 

own country music was not taught in Schools k 

(9) The university had an international reputation for 

estccllant character of the teachers, and high 
standard of education. 

(10) There used to be an entrance examination for can¬ 

didates at the gate. 

(11) The^e used to be thousands o( resident students, and 

about a hundred lecture Halls. 

A very interesting article waa contributed by Mr. Carpenter 
in the Hibbezt Journal of October l9l4“Fage 179, in which 
he fully describes the university to which the reader is referred. 

A Buddhistic piLgrim thus descrLbc:s what he saw in 
February I925» His deacription appears in Buddhist 
Chronicle January, l926i I cull the following passages from 
it 

Last February the present writer visited the site of diis 
university. Not far from Patna ^ where the Emperor Asoha 
reigned, h a railway junction called *‘Bhaktiyar Pur” : from 
there a narrow-gauge runs about 28 miles to the 

ancient capital of Magadha. Travelling by troin^ when wc see 
afar some mounteinfl tllat surrounded the ancient dty, we 
reach s station named ”NaIandfl.” Even before we come to 
the station we see on the plain a ruined Dagoba made of 
brick. Detraining here and travelling about one and a half 
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miles we resich & place full of hUlocksp to an esitent of about 
one-fourth of a square miles. Coming cloae to the hillocks 
we discover that these axe formed of fallen matermls of old 
tkiiflditigs of many Storeys. 

At presentp three or four of these hillocks are excavated. 
After the removal of the debris, m^^ve foundations of bricky 
about five or sii feet in thickness, and narts of the walUp 30 
to ^0 feet in heightp are found. Paved HoorSp rooms and some 
sculptures at the bottom of the walls are discovered 30 to 40 
feet Under i^ound — which shows how massive and high were 
those building. 

The ruined relic-shrine, which we mentioned before and 
which stands as a land mark, b situated at a comer of these 
piles. Tins is not so hig an edihee ais "*Ruwanweli Seya’^ 
but of a moderate size. \J^hcn we come near thi^ shrine we 
meet the most striking scene of the place~a grey, square, 
plastered edifice with decoradons of plaster, inside the shrine. 
We can see only a side of it as the excavations are made 
only OD that side. The archsological officers have removed 
the outer part of the shrine from half way up* and when 
they found the inner shrine they excavated down till they 
reached the lower part of it* Two outer angles of this inner 
edifice are to be seen* The height of the square portion is 
about 25 to 30 feet+ The upper part of it must be in the shape 
of a pyramid. Further excavations are not yet started when 
this is donCp we are sure, some thln^ of much interest will 
be discovered. 

Many stone statues of the Buddha and BodhiSatvas are 
found here t they all are of a valuable kind of granite and 
are very smooth and perfectly done^ One edifice is found 
built with stones sculptured all over from the very foundation. 
An image of the Buddha in a sitting position, about gix feet 
in height, is on the ground under a banyan tree surrounded 
by a wall. This figure anyhow, has escaped the fury of the 
destroyers of these Buddhist Viharas, and has very striking 
leatures. 
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By banyan tree, througli these fallen edifice^ is a road 
leading to a neighboudnEf village ; by the side of this load, neat 
far from that tree, there [3 another stone image of Buddha, 
upon the bare gTOund^ without shelter ; as the stately Image- 
house has fallen down and disappeared altogether ^ Its throne 
is under the ground. We here come to the most disgusting 
and pitiful sight in Magadha^ perhaps in the whole of India- 
At the feet of thU statute we saw a heap of pieces of brick 
and when exoitiined we could see the face of the statue 
reddened with marks made by the bricks aimed at it^ from 
a distance, by the ignorant, superstitious fools of the neigh¬ 
bourhood. The place Is under the control of the Government 
of India ; archaeolo^cal officers are at work in the place ; they 
have filled their tents with valuable things obtained from the 
eitcavations, which they do not allow the visitors to see when 
they please ; yet this statue, lying without protection on the 
ground, gets these insults from ignorant men, in a land where 
the Buddha was revered by kings, ministers, millionaireB and 
midtitudea of people in ancient timefl. (Buddfiisf Chronicfe 
January, 1926). 


INTERNATIONAL PEACE AND BUDDHISM 

That the Buddhist doctrine of non-violence and good¬ 
will towards all mankind was identical with the conception of 
mtemadonal peace and that the world was closer to its 
achievement the sooner the nations realised die value of 
arbitration as against the preparation for war to ensure peace 
formed the theme of an interesting lecture on "Tnlemational 
Peace'‘ ddivered by Dr. William Hull iWorld Missioner for 
International Peace) last morith at the Y. M- B. A. Hall, 
Colombo- 

Tbe Hon. Mr. O, B. Jayatilaka. who presided in introduc- 
ing the lectiifer said that Dr, Hull would find an audience 
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ulreiidy canvertcd to his ways of dunking m Bkiiddliiffin was 
a rdigion that kad always forhidden war and slaughter. 

Dr. HuU thanked Mr. jay ad! aka and Mr, Martinua C. 
Perera to who^ courtBey ht was enabled to addresB for the 
first time an audience compriaing of Buddhist young men. 
He wished he knew more of Buddhism hut from what the 
Chairman had said he found that the Buddhist ideal repre¬ 
sented exactly what was understood by [nteniatlona] Peace. 
U Was a positive and constructive measure which he thought 
should appeal to every national man and more specially to 
young men. Christianity too nominally stood out for peace 
but yet they would find that many of the Christian nations 
had enioyed for nearly 2,000 years. Evidently there was 
something wrong something that did riot fit in. 

He flhe speaker} belonged to the Society of Friends or 
Quaker^. There were in existence for the last 230 years. 
They believed that Chrirtlanity denounced war and in 
practising what they believed^ originally they refused to join 
the army and for this they had to pay excessively, 10,000 of 
them were imprisoned. But since whenever war was declared 
by the United States of America ot Britain a law was pa^ed 
exempting Quakers b'om active service* They felt that they 
owned a duty to humanity in view of the exception granted to 
them and during the last war they had contributed their share 
by sending their young men and women to France and other 
countries to help the peasants to rebudd their houses and to 
work their farms. Although they were willing to go permis¬ 
sion had not been panted them to go to Germany during war 
time. But juat as soon as the war ended their young people 
were sent to Germany. They appealed to the German 
American people and were thus able to collect from them 
20,000,000 dollars for feeding the starving children of Germany, 

But there was another duty which the Quakers thought 
ought to perform and that was to persuade the rest of the 
world that war was brutal, wrong and unnecessary. The 
Chairman had told him that he was speaking to a converted 
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Audience. WKy ehould they then ulk to other youti^ men 
and say that war was stupid and bmtal. They who worshipped 
a Cod forbade to kilt could surely ask whether there was no 
other way of settling their disputes without having recourse 
to war. They had struck upon one way of settling disputes 
between individuals and that was by goin^ to a Court of Law. 

But at the pre^nt day it seemed to most people that there 

was but one way of aeUUtig disputes between two nations 

and that was by going to war. But they would find that that 

was not the most desirable and practical method of settling 

disputes. In order to persuade the rest of the world to 

abandon war it was necessazy to convince them that there 

was another method of settling disputes. Tradition had it that 

the people of Missouri were very sceptical and refused to % 

believe in anything until it was proved to them. And if they 

were like the men of Mia&ouri wanting to be convinced then 

he would relate to them how arbitration had succeeded in 

America. ^ 

The lecturer gave his audience a page from American 
history dating so far hack m 1682 (O William Perm, the founder 
of Pennsylvania who kept peace with the Indians by un- 
obstrusive Ways. He traced the history of the formatioii of 
the American Union and the Supreme Court of U* S. A. in 
America in !87l which had settled 87 disputes up till now. 

In 1899 the Hague Conference was held and through the muni- 

hcence of Andrew Gamergie who donated one and a quarter 

million dollars to build the Inter national Court of Arbitration / 

which was opened in 1903. This loo had settled over 15 

disputea before the world war and since the world war 18 

in alb 

Nevertheless all this time the powerful nations had believed 
that the only means of asBuring peace was by preparing for 
war. Thus before the World War there had been a mad 
rugh for a lead m armaments and this had naturally ended 
in war. Since then the League of Nations had been 
established and it waa doing good work. But until the nations 
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realised the value of arhitratloo they were butc to have rccotiree 
to the other method—of Wkt^ They mml Have read of the 
rate between England and the U. S. A. for naval supTemacy. 
Unless both rration« stopped this they were sure to be on the 
verge of another war* 

Referring to India he said that he had attended the 
Congress and followed very carefully the debate over Dominion 
Status and Independence, Americans took a great interest in 
India's struggle. One of their Presidents had said that '"there 
was no man so wise or so good who could govern another 
man with the other man's consent.” India could teach the 
whole world a lesson if she won her freedom by ccnsdtu- 
ttonal means and he believed that she could do it. (Ce^fon 
Mommg Leader.) 


BUDDHISM OR NO-DOGMAnSM 

By Shiva Charan Lal. b,a.. ulm., Lucm^ow. 

Almost every important religion or leligioiis sect has its 
dogmas, Hinduism, Christianity and Mohamedaiuam not 
excepted. 1 say ^^abnost*' because a general statement of 
this kind must be qualified, and a man cannot claim to pc^eas 
even e superficial knowledge of aJf the "'iam*"' of the world. 
A narration of the dogmas and heresies prevalent even among 
the dominant religious systems will be beyond the scope oF 
this short article which ia intended to show^ in die words 
of Paul Cams that ^'Buddhism has no dosmas”. This may 
incidently remind the reader about the well-known dogmas 
prevailing in some other religions about the matters dealt with. 

Buddhism leaches deliverence from evil by self-enlighten¬ 
ment. A man's salvation must be worked out by him 
alone, and even a Buddha cannot help him if he cannot help 
himself, "There is no short-out to Nirvana*', in the words of 
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an Buddhist, ^'thuiigfi pseudd-saviouLrs by the score 

kave claimed to have discovered one/" ""Be ye tamps unto 
yourselves—Rely on yourselves, and do not rely or external 
help'*—^was the psrdng message ol Buddha to Anand and 
Sangha. 

''I am not the Jirst Buddha who came upon earth, nor 
shall J he the last"* said the Blessed One to Ananda at Kusf- 
nagar (the modem Kasla in Gorakhpur district). The select 
disciples of the Lord met immediately after His Pariturvana 
and recounted all the important noble teachingB that had 
Fallen from hts lipa^ ^"The Tathagala taught us that the truth 
existed before he was born into this world, and will exist 
after he has entered into the bliss of Nirvana, said the 
Venerable Anurudh- And further^ ""Let us, thcriH revere the 
truth ; let us enquire into the truth and state Lt^ and let us 
obey the truth. For the truth is Buddha our Master, oui 
Teacher^ our Lord."’ 

'*lt is not enough to have seen rne 1 . ^ . This brings 

no profit , . , . . A sick man may be cured by the healing 
pov/er ol medicine and will be rid of all his ailments with¬ 
out beholding the phydcian"\ These are the words of the 
Lord. 

**[ forbid you^ O Bhikshus^ to employ any spells or suppli¬ 
cations, for they are useless, since the law of karma govern* 
all things'""An ordained disciple must not boast of any 
superhuman perfection.** This was Lord^s admonitidn to the 
Sangha and Kasyapa, who had brought down a precious 
howL from a high pole, by simply stretching out his handi 
amidst the praises of some of hia compamons. 

*'Thal mendicant does fight to whom omens, meteors* 
dreams, and signs are things abolished ^ he is free from all 
their evils*' t So said the Lord to a disciple when explaming 
"Amitabha^' to him. "Star-gazing and astrology, forecasting 
lucky or iinFortunate event* by signs, prognosticating good or 
evil, all these are things forbidden"** The Lord said this to 
Ananda. 
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Explaining the duties and responsibilities of ft preacher 
to his disciples the Lord SfttdK among many other thin^ : — 
TTie preacher miust not be prone to carp at others, or to 
blame other preachers : nor speak scandal, nor propagate 
bitter words. He must not mentian by name other disciples 
to vituperate them and reproach their demeanor"'""No hostile 
feelings shall reside in his heart, and he must never abandon 
the disposition of charity toward all beings — sole aim 
must be that all beings become Buddhas^', 

Lecturing to Anithpindika, a muSti-millionaire of his time, 
who wanted to renounce the world, the Lord said t say 
Unto thee, remain in thy atadon of life and apply thyself with 
diligence to thy entcTpriaes — It is not life and wealth and 
power that enslave men, but the cleaving to life and wealth 
and power". ’'The Bhikahu who redrea from the world in 
order to lead a life of tcioure will have no gain—For a life 
of Indolence is an abominiition and lack of energy is to be 
despised/* 

Buddhism has no esoteric or raysdc side in the sense in 
which some other Important religious systems have got it, 
"The Lord s ideas about secrecy and publicity in religion are 
given below:— 

Buddha said : — Three things, O disciples, secrecy is 
characterisdc of : love afiairs, priestly wisdom and all 
aberradons from the path of truth. 

* Women who are in love, O dUciplea, seek secrecy and 
ahun publicity i priests who claim to be in possession of 
special revelations, O disciples, seek secrecy and shun 
publicity * ft 11 those who ^tray from the path of truth, 
O disciples, seek secrecy and shun publicity. 

'^Three things^ O disciples, shine before the world and 
cannot be fiiddeU'^What are the three ? 

"The moon, O disciples, illumines the world and cannot 
be hidden ; the sun, O disciples, illumines the world and 
cannot be hidden and the truth proclaimed by the Tathagats, 
illuinines the world and cannot be hidden — Three things, O 
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diftciples, illumine ite world and cannot be Kiddeti, TTicre 
m no eocrecy about tbem". 

Quotations can be multiplied to Illustrate and prove the 
great departures made by the Blessed One from the religious 
and social codes of tJa dme, Buddha was the greaieHt 
iconoclast in the reUgious and social spheres, but, of course 
bis iconoclasm has nothing to do with lire and steel—- 
Buddhism wa^i the one creed guiltlesB of coerdon even in 
the hey-day of its glory and proeelytismg zeal when the greatest 
kings and Ehriperors bowed before its noble ennobling 
message—One thing more, and perhaps the most predons 
gem of aJI in the diadem of Buddha: ^^Every Buddhist U 
free*\ in the words of Fatil Carua, *^to investigate for himself 
the facts from which the BuddhUt doctrines have been 
derived - . . - A conflict between religion and idence Is 
impossible in Buddhism^"+ It is quite consistent with Buddhas 
doctrines to accept only that which has been unimpeachably 
proved to be true by investigation and Sdence, and there has 
been no contradiction between Science and Buddhiam so far^ 
In fact Buddhism itself is a science of moral and higher lifot 
and according to '*A Reasoned Exposition of Buddhism from 
the Western stand point/' given by the Buddhist Lodge, 
London, ^'the Buddhist is a spiritual and mental scientist/" 


IS NOT BUDDHISM WANTED IN INDIA 

By PjwJDIT Sheo Narain, Lahore:. 

In ancient times river worship was almost universal, a 
river was an emblem of purity and eternity, and beneficence. 
Raie« inspiring, unique physical phenomena were equally 
adored- Edipsea viewed with great awe, various superstitions 
prevailed about the luminaries in the sky being wholly or 
partially deprived of their luminosity^ Naturally a dread 
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B^ized the hearts of the observers, a number of dmrities were 
devised Co counter-act the supposed attacks of malignant starsn. 
This state of things was perfectly natixral In times when 
Science had not explained the phenomena and dispelled the 
my series ascribed to such strange phenomeiia. As civilize tLon 
advanced, some races viewed such phenomena in the light 
of modem Scientific discoveries. Notwithstanding common 
knowledge of the explanation of the phenomena^ innumer¬ 
able conservative people are still found who retain their old 
superstitions. The harrowing accounts of suffering of pilgrims 
at the Kumb fair aC HarJuJorp at dmor Nath and on the 
eclipse day at Kiirtii^ Crethar seems to leach no le&son. It is 
expected that similar incidents will recur when the occasions 
for such pilgrimages will arise in future. 1 do not mean an 
offence to Hindus. It is my duty to say that had Buddhism 
been the religion of India meaningless pilgrimages would not 
have held sway but pilgrimages would have been of a different 
tyt>e by which some useful purpose would have been served. 
We may be excused for the remarks that follow^ Of course 
their object is to remove Ignorance prevalent among our Hindu 
brethren, and I am sure they will be taken in that spirit. 

ffumb/i FqjV. The present year was a Kumbh year namely 
a year afler a circle of 12 years^ Pilgrims in lakhs floedeed 
to Ganges at Hardwar for dips in this sacred ^'Ganga Mab” 
The Government made excellent arrangements to meet the 
occasion. ELnortnous money found its way to the coffers of the 
Railway. Why all this sea of huinanlty running to the banks 
of Hardwar? When Hien Tseing visited Hardwar its 
popularity was as greal then as now^ only the facilities o( 
travel Were not what they are in modem limes. It is believed 
by the Hindus generally, educated and uneducated alike, with 
rare exceptions, that Ganges is the great cleanser of sins. 
We know the source of Ganges, we know its tributaries, we 
know where Canges falls into the Bay of Bengal. At Hardwar 
it leaves its mountainous home. In all eamestneas the leaders 
of orthodox Hindus defend religious merit gained by bathing in 
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it. Untold iiiconveiliencf and discoitiFort, if not actual priva¬ 
tions, are iingrudgLn^ly undergone to get an opportunity of a dip 
in tbi$ riveri Mythological origin of the river h believod by 
the masses. Enormous crowds lloct to CUnges aU along its 
oourse every day on Kumb day ; the number of piigrimd is un¬ 
believable. We mean no offence to any body, but, is it not 
the duty of an educated blindu to enlighten his cOH-religlonista 
aa to the real worth of this great and mighty river. These 
good old days are gone when hoLy^ learned and pious people 
used to assemble at places of pilgrimage a# a common meeting 
place. It is true that pilgrimage has been popular in all 
countries and at all times. They contribute at once to welfare 
of soul, refreshment of spirit and vigour of body, but do 
modern pilgrimage retain the same utility now» Has not 
[Railway destroyed all charm of a ptlgrimage. Juat picture to 
yourself thousands of pilgrims, huddled together in railway 
trucks and packed like sardines» being driven to a place when 
there is scant accommodatiDn for such enormous numbers. 
Despite all this the number increases steadily, what is it due to > 

Another momentous discovery lay hidden for centuries 
in a so called Hindu superstition. The Ganges is the most 
sacred of all rivers to the Hindus. Millions of Hindus make 
annual pilgrimages to Benares to bathe in the Ganges^ A 
Bmall jug of water tiiat is carried home from Benares is 
reserved for scores of years without spoilage. The Ganges 
water not only washes all the sins, but it purifiea anything 
that Lb impure. Tlie water b used as a disiniactant in sprinkling 
clothes of dick persons. Ancient sages have sung her praises 
as the holiest of waters. 

We have, said above that the ignorant masses of Hindus 
ascribe sanctity to Ganges water from ages past. Educated 
Hindus loo arc not free froni this idea^ There are reasons 
why Canges has been held hi such high esteem. The quotation 
below will show that the chemical properties of Ganges water 
was a great factor in the belief of the people that the water 
had a pecuharity uncommon to the water of other rivers. 
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Nearly tKirty yeajg a FrencK acientiat from Pasteur 

Institute was invited by the Government of India to come and 
investigate the cholera epidemic at tbc time ol pilgrimage in 
Benares^ It was suspected that the bolieet of waters might 
prove to be the dirtiest and the cause of the epidemic. The 
investigation, however, proved just the contrary* and the 
most remarkable discovery was made that the Ganges water 
Was absolutely sterile. Even on inocetjating; a cubic centi¬ 
meter of water with 5 Co 6 thousands bacteria of different 
kinds such as those of typhoid* cholera, etc.* the water 
showed Zero count, i.e., became sterile, in about three hours. 
Only two or three years ago another French Scientiat, Dr. 
D'hlerrele^ who visited tndia. discovered what is now known 
as "'bacteriophage*' in the holiest of waters* Ganges. The 
Conception of holiness ascribed to Ganges by the Hmdiis has 
survived thousands of years and might have suggested a 
valuable discovery to an open-minded people years ^ago. 
Even here our arrogant attitude has postponed this discovery. 
{Extract from Dr. V, R. Kulntir's address in Indian Conference 
of America New York. The Tribune, 10th Jann, I9Z9,) 

dmar Na#fi :—This year the Hood in Jelhum played a 
terrible havoc all along its course. Heavy rain on the road 
to Aamar Nath hrought on untold misery on the pilgrinis. 
Thousands of pilgrims from all parts of India had harrowing 
tales to relate- It is stated that the zeal of the pilgrims was 
50 gn-eat that some of them, far from complaining of the 
privations, welcomed them os means to achieve a holy death 
yearned by them all their lives. 

But for the most excellent arrangements by Kashmir 
State the disaster would have been much greater. 

Yet what is Amar Nath? a cave in a glacier. We have 
similar phenomena in other parts of the world too but one 
has never heard of human beings in any other parts of the world 
BO frantically enthu^asHc and in such enormous numbers. 
Pilgrimage -5 are no doubt enjoined by the religions, they have 
served some useful purpose in the past when to make a 
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pilgrimage involved a determination to fiutfer idl troubles 
and risks, but modem facilities of travel have made a pilgrim¬ 
age very easy of access. 

The question is shall not Hindus see that rime had come 
when such physical phenomenon should be viewed in a 
putdy scientific and not in a religious spirit. 

Sofar Eclipse * — On the 11th November this year (1926) 
was a Solar Eclipse. Kunifcshetra* the famous battle field of 
the Mahabharata, a hollowed spot of hoary antiquity^ was the 
scene of flocking of lacks of Hindus to witness the eclipse 
bathe in the sacred tank there, and thus obtain a religious 
merit. \Vha± occured in this enormous multitude of pilgrims 
is reported in paper^ Of course there are always some un¬ 
toward acts at the hands of officials placed to keep order and ^ 

make hygeuic arrangements, indeed a stupendous task for them 
on such occasioos! 

What LB it that attracted lacs of Hindus. A solar eclipse, 
is a phenomenDn observed from the remotest past. There 
was a time in human history when an eclipse terrified the 
people as alarmingly obscuring light but since astronomy has 
explained the phenomenon there ought to be no longer any 
awe or dread in the minds of human heirigs. There cannot 
be a difference of a twinkling of an eye in the 
duration of an eclipse. The unaginary Rahu has vanished 
and the telescope reveals almost all one cares to know 
about eclipses. Yet the ciaze is not gone. The sheepish 
Following has not left. Colo^al ignorance prevails which can ^ 

only he dispelled either by Science or if any religion is 
capable of doing itp it lb only Buddhism. 



COLOMBO BUDDHIST HEADQUARTERS 


TTie Colombo Buddbiat Headquarters wm opetied by the 
Governor of Ceylon on the 28th Januai^ last. In ihb connec¬ 
tion ^^Cc^iTon Momfn^ Leads/' publishes an inleresting 
account of the early activiUes of the Buddhists, 

No account of the Buddhist TheosophJcaJ Society 
activities in Ceylon would be complete without some mention, 
however brieL of the events which immediately preceded 
and paved the way as it were to its establiahment in the 
Inland. 

Up to about the year 1870* Buddhism m Ceylon, though 
preached and taught by the monks thronghout the Island, 
was considerably handicapped m that it had no active move¬ 
ments which were in keeping with the bmee j and under 
such conditions the Buddhist as a community were slowly 
such conditions the BuddKUts as a community were dowly 
progress. There were then no Buddhiat schools nor Societies 
working for the advancement of the community. 

About the year 1070, however, a young^ Buddhist 
“samanera** (novice) — Migetluwatte Gunananda — established 
himself in Colombo. He was a ready writer end a good 
speaker and aa an orator was pre-eminent, it was not long 
before he initiated public controveiraie* with Christian Mis¬ 
sionaries on relLgions subjects and his popularity roused the 
enthusiasm of the Buddhists. 

Some Christian Missionaries In 1874 arranged a pubHe 
controversy with him in the pieaence of a number of represen¬ 
tative Christiana and Buddhists. Rules were drawn up for its 
proper conduct and the contest took place at Panadura. It 
was considerffd an event of such importance that the **Times of 
Ceylon" sent a special representative to report the proceedingB 
in full and complete report of aU the speeches made on thot 

5 
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Ki«toric occwlon was in Engliab at the cDnclusian of 

th^ contest. Tlie Tttnes of Ceylon"' published an impartial 
account of the proceedings and of the speeches corrected by 
the speakers themselves. 

The controveiay served the very wholsome purpose of 
bringing out definitely what CKristian Missionaries had to say 
against Buddhism ^ Their arguments were very ably met and 
the principles of Buddbiam were in their him proclaimed more 
clearly and definitely than they had even been before. 

Just about this lime an American visitor. Dr. Peebles, a 
journalist and author had arrived in Ceylon. He was so im¬ 
pressed with ths controversy that he republished the pro¬ 
ceedings in book form and circulated them widely in the United 
States. 

One of these booklets came mto the hands of Colonel 
H, S, Olcott* an Aimencan+ who was go impressed with the 
teachings of Buddhism that he immediately opened a corres¬ 
pondence with the Bhikkhus in Ceylon and he eventually 
€:ai.;c to the Island in 1680 and publicly embraced Buddhism^ 


MAIN RECOMMENDATIONS OF CEYION UNIVERSITY COMMISSION 

All the University courses should lend to a first degree of 
Bachelor of Arts. Both at the Entrance Examination and at 
subsequent stages of the degree course every candidate should 
be specially tested in English and every candidate of the 
Sinhalese or Tamil race should be similarly tested in Sinhalese 
or Tamil language and literature. (Paragraph (3) ). 

2. All candidates for admission, except those who obtain 
exemption by passing; other examinations prescribed aa 
equivalent, should be required to pass an Entrance Examina¬ 
tion. (Paragraph (6) ), 

3- The academical year should consist of three terms 
and an undergraduate should keep a muiimum of nine lertns 
of residence in order to qualify for graduation. (Paragraph 5.) 
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4. Every candidate for the Pass degree of Bachelor of 
Arts should pass First and Second Pyhlic Examinationa which 
should involve the study of both Arts and Science subjects. 
The optional subjects in Arts should include English, 
Sanskrit, Pb1i+ Sinhalese, Tamil, Arabic, Latin, Greek, French, 
German, Philosophy, Psychology, History, Law, Economics,^ 
Geography and Education. The optional subjects in Science 
should include Chemishry, Physics, Botany, Zoology, Physio¬ 
logy, Anatomy, Geography, Mathematics, Agriculture and 
(in the case of women candidates) Domestic Science. (Para¬ 
graph (6)). 

5. The Bachelor of Arts Honours degree should be 
differentiated throughout from the Pass degree^ The Honours 
course should consist of (a) either the First Public Examina- 
don or a Preliminary Examinadon and (b) a Final Honours 
Examinadon, The Honours courses should include English 
language and literature : Sanskrit language and literature 
including Hindu Philosophy : Tamil language and literature 
including Hindu Philosophy, Pah, Sanskrit and Sinhalese 
languages and literature including Buddhist Philosophy ; Arabic 
language and literature including Islamic Philosophy ; 
European classical languages : Philosophy and Psychology ; 
Philosophy* Polidcs and Economies : History with Economics 
and Geography : Law ; Chemistry * Physics ; Botany x Zoology^, 
Physiology : Anatomy ; Mathemadca. {Paragraph {6} ). 

6 . There should be two Master^a degrees, the Master 
of Art* and the Master of Science. The Bachelor of Arts 
should be allowed to proceed to the examinadon for the 
Master's degree after a period of not less than (?) academic 
terms from graduation^ The MMter's degree should be con¬ 
ferred in any of the subjects taken for the Bachelor^s degree 
with the excepdon of Agriculture. The examination should 
normally consist of (a) a thesis, (b) a written examination and 
(c) a viva Voce examination. (Paragraph (7) )* 

7. The hrst three years of the medical course should be 
token at Kandy and ahoiJd include the pre-medical tcienceSp 
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Anatomy, and Pbydology, and aboiild lead to tbe BacKeloi 
of Alta decree. The remaining three years should be taken 
at Colombo and shmild lead to the decree of Bachelor of 
Medicine. The Medical College at Colombo should be 
absorbed into the UiuvcrBity as a part of the Faculty of 
Medicine. (Paragraph 6). 

8 . Arrangements should be made with the Coimci] of 
Legal Education to secure that the University esaminatione 
in Law are accepted by the Council for purposes of qualifica¬ 
tion for the practice of the Law* The Council of Legal 
Education has expressed its wUiingiies& to cooperate Ln the 
matter. (Paragraph (9) ) 

9. Postgraduate course should be established and diplo¬ 
mas conferred in Education^ Agriculture and Archaeology, 
(Paragraph (10). (11)) and {\2). 

10. Five Faculties should be estabilsbed ; (a) a Faculty 
of Arts, including Departments of English. Oriental 
Languages, Europeat languages. Philosophy and Psychology. 
History with Elconomics and Ceagraphy^ Education, and 
Archaeology ; (b) a Faculty of Science, including Departments 
of Chemistry, Physich, Botany^ Zoology^ Physiology, Ana¬ 
tomy, Mathamedcs^ Agjiculture, and (for Women candidates) 
Domestic Science i (c) a Faculty ol Law : (d) a Faculty of 
Medicine ; (e) a Faculty of Elngineering, (Paragraph (H) )- 


THE CO-OPERATIVE STATE 

Addressing the second Preudency Divisional Conference 
held at Jiagungp District Murshidabad, on the 26th January, 
1929 on '"Asoka^s Politicai System^ . Sir Daniel Hamilton 
said : — 

About 2,200 years ago the Emperor Aaoka cut with on 
iron pen upon the rocks of India this Edict: 

''Let small and great exert themselves/' 
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Hr 

Jn tJiEK days, when lie aky is dafk wilt words ■ when, 
in the language of Job’s comforter, men's beliieg are being 
filled with the east wind and small and great are eiertmg 
emseivte m the maldug of constitutions, yet India listen 
to the voice of her great Illmperor as it resounds across 2,200 
years of dme, and give heed to the constitutton whicli he 
recorded on tables of stone, so that we and the Eencrations 
to come might read and understand what Asolia regarded as 
■c tiling mosl vital to Tcidia $ wwlfjir* 

His first and favourite Roclj Edict was that which 1 have 
quoted Let small and great eiert themselves,” and on the 
first of his Pillar Edicts we read. 

this world and the next are difficult of attainment 
except by the utmost love of Dbarma. utmost self-examination 
utmost obedience, utmost fear, utmost enthusiasm." 
c-j- ««tit>n which Asoka stresses so strongly in these 
of Dharma or Piety, or soul-force as Mr. Gandhi 
mi^ call Jt. And on another Pillar Edict we read, "Thus 
saith His Sacred ^nd Gracious Majcaty the King^ 

‘ , Dharma. but what does Dhamui include. It 

mdudM t Freedom of self. Abundance of good deeds. Kind¬ 
ness. Liberality. Truthfulness, and Purity. 

For this purpose have I caused this religious Edict to be 
n««ibed. in order that the people may foUow it, and that 
it may long endufe/^ 

"This saith His Gracious Majesty, Father and mother 
must be reverenced. Respect for all life shall be an established 
pnnciple. Truth muat be spoken. The teacher must be 
iwerenccd by his pupi). This is the traditional rule of con- 
duct, and this makes for life/" 

Said the great Emperor, **the more that small and great 
exert themselves in the cultivation and practice these virtues, 
the more wiU small and great prosper and the lotiger will the 
State endure/’ 

Aaoka practised what he preached. Having seen with 
hi* own eyes, on the battle fields of Kalfnga, the horrors of 
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war, he thenceforth preached and practised the gospel of 
peace and good will among men. He did not renounce war 
as an Instrument of national policy only : he renounced it 
altogether. He did not sign a peace pact with hia right 
hand, and a war pact with hia left. Instead of the bheri 
gho&a or war drum^ waa heard the **dharma"* ghosa or prayer 
drum. He beat hia swords into ploughshares, and his spears 
into pruning hooks^ From Kalinga onwards his warfare was 
a War against poverty and ill ¥nll, and scarcity and ill health ; 
and the atrenuoua Dha^rma within him found its outward ex¬ 
pression in a strenuous life devoted to the constructive work 
of peace. 

'^Thus saith His Sacred and Cradoufl Majesty the King: 

'*On the high road banyan trees were cause to be 
planted by me that they might give shade to cattle and men i 
mango gardens were caused to be planted s wells were caused 
to be dug by me at every half 'kos* : rest bouses were caused 
to be established by me here and there, for the comfort 
of cattle and rnen. By various kinds of comforts the people 
have been made happy by previous kings and myself. But 
that the people might strlcdy follow the path laid down by 
Dharma was thb so done by me. 

Asoka^s poiirical system was a Theocracy based on hard 
wDjk of soul and body — the utmost exertion of small and 
great. It was a blending of heaven and earth, a co-opcrativc 
system Tinking up the people with the King, ^ The Kingdom 
of Heaven is within you*' he seemed to cry to small and 
great, '*exert yourselves for the violent take it by force. 
Two hundred years later came Jeaus of Nazareth preaching 
the same doctrine of hard work for body aiid soul. *'Work, 
for the night cumeth,'* *'Seeh ye first the Kingdom of God 
and His righteousness, and all things needfxil will follow. 

It is the only sound and scientific system pf political economy, 
for when a man^s heart is good his work is good, and the 
State prospers accordingly. 

For some time back 1 have been evemnning the Indian 
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political heavens for another star to arise and shine with the 
light of Asia, hut the stars which have arisen have, for the 
most part proved to be planets only reflecting the dim 
western lights of democracy, self-determination^ dominion 
status, independence, and the farthini; candles of par^ poll- 
tics+ But the frtiiEs of democracy are neither freedom from 
self, nor abundance of good deeds. Its gospel is the gospel 
of grab, its fruits the apples of Sodom and taiEatian which 
sinks the State, 

Twoi thousand years have rolled by since Asoka cut on 
the rocks his gospel of peace and his progtamme of public 
works, but the millernum—the thousand years of peace-^ 
seem to be, still a thousand years ahead. The bheri ghosa 
is still here and the gospel of goodwill which Asoka preached 
seems is dead as the rocks on which he wrote- The great 
Akbar wished his people to be One, but there name is still 
Legioii. Because when the great Emperors passed i 

the driving and moidding power passed with them. Power 
centred in the one, but was not organised in the many, and 
when the one passed, the many fell to pieces^ and through^ 
out the cities and towns and the 700,(XXf villages of India the 
pieces lie scattered and broken unto thin day. 

In Indians new political system to be a system embodying 
the spirit of Dhannap based on peace and goodwill, hard 
work, and the utmost united eserdon of small and ^eat^ or 
is it to be a system of racial or religious or party polidcs 
based on grab^ whose guiding principle is neither honest 
bard work, nor united effort, nor mutual service, nor the 
utmost exerdon of small and great, hut the robbing of Peter 
to pay Paul ? la she to have the race war added to the 
class war* and the class war added to the caste war^ Hindu 
against Moslem^ Moslem against Hindu ; East against West ; 
and every man's hand against his neighbour > Is she to be a 
house divided against itself which will fall to pieces at the 
first great storm* or a great ‘'Ashram^* reaching up towards 
heavenn built upon the rocks of Asoka> 
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On Rock Ejiict XIIl we read. 

Let alJ joy be in effort, because that avails botb for 
this world and next/* 

Yet, bm that effort must be orilaitiaed and co-ordinated l 
for organisation and co-ordinadon are wanted on the battle 
fields of peace as well as on the fields of war. It Is because 
the old g^^oup life ha# been broken up, and because the 
great majority of the people are now unorganised and dis- 
united that they have so Httle joy in effort and their forces lie 
scattered and broken throughout the length and breadth of 
the land^ The old group life must be revived, and the 
groups organised co-operatively into large groups, and 
intn groups still larger, each grade being given power to 
deal, respectively with village or district or provincial matters, 
ao on upwards into one gieal whole or Co-operative 
Common-wealth, the head being the Monarch or Oovernment 
whose sin will he absolved by monetising the labour of &m^l 
and great. And that labour, organised and monetised co¬ 
operatively, will build a new India from the ancient rocks of 
Afloka. 

The co-operative State or Commonwealth i# the ideal to 
which the best thought of the time is reaching, not a sociallitic 
or communistic commonwealth, but a Commonwealth of 
organised mdividuolisin in which every man will receive, not 
a flat rate of wages nor a flat life^ but the due reward of his 
labour whether of land or brain, the whole being finances by 
the organised credit of the people which will cost Monarch 
or Government practically nothing to manufacture. India will 
then lead the world in statesmanship and, sound finance. 

Eixample is better than precept. Let the Covemment of 
India Follow Asoka^s example^ but with this difference that, 
in place of the Hock Edicts, Government shall establish m 
every province a model village, or remodel an old one, Ld 
which the teaching of Asoka will be translated into practice 
and inscribe on the solid rocks of honest labour, the work to 
he entrusted to the Co^jperatJve departments and the money 
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requLr«l to Gnanct tbis $maj| cxpcnmcotal project to be sup- 
piled by the paper cisnency departmcJit end to be retumed 
at the rate of sue per cent per annum, five of which will 
he treated aa a refund of capital. The provincial Govern¬ 
ments wDtild^ ] am sure, be glad to guarantee each other. 

The name Asoka neams "Without Sorrow,** but India's 
sorrow will reroain Until the [abour of India's BtoaU and great 
is organised and monetised co-operadvely by Government. 


ACTIVITIES OF THE MAHA BODHI SOCIETY 

Lfctliftfs. 

Swami Sachchidananda Sarasvad delivered a series of 
public lectures which were based on Ma}jKima Ntkaya and were 
weD attended. 

Ven. Kosallabhivansa of Mandalay delivered a setmon 
m Pali which was translated into English by Mr. Sugata Kand. 

DHAXtmiA Budpka Sfvasram. 

The Hon, Secretary of the Society accompanied by Swami 
Sachchidananda Sarasvari and Souirata Suf^ata Kand paid a 
visit to Dhakuria (near Calcutta) at the request of the lesidents 
there to consider what steps should be taken to render relief to 
the poor of the locality » A new society was formed under the 
above name with Dr. K. L. Milter as Secretary. TTie Maha 
Bodhi Society has expressed their willingness to contribute 
Rs. 7/S monthly towards the relief fund. 

Gaya DtiARMASAUt. 

One table and six chairs Lave been sent to this place with 
a view to open the new Free Reading Room- Dr. M. M. Roy 
of Gaya will probably be its Manager, Rev, Kondanna has 
returned to Calcutta owing to i!I-health. Rev* Panna Thami ta 
now in charge. 
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SARNATH VIHARA 

The Secretary, M.B.S. paid a viait to Samath on the 14tK 
Ust month. He inspected the biiildln^ with Mrs. Senda^ the 
Secretary of the Vihara Committee, Mr. Hari ChandH the Hotl^ 
Emgmeer and Architect and Mr. Govila, the Contractor- The 
process of the building is very satisfactory and the walls have 
been raised to lintel of -windows which have been fixed. The 
massive stone door frames and the g-eneral stone work on the 
walls give a majestic appearante to the whole structure. 
Mr* Hari Chand says that it could be completed within this year 
if the necessary amount is foTthcoming, From the date d( the 
last payment viZh, 13^,673 up to now hnilding wort equal to 
about R«. 20,000^ has been done- The following account will 


show the present financial situation. 
t^ElPTS- 


Rs, A- ?- 

Mr». FmliST 30,000 0 0 

Public colLfccUana ... 13,663 6 10 

Cornpetuatian fonn the 
Govemni^iit of liiiliB lO.OQQ 0 Q 

Ven. AJiAgirik* 

Dhartnap^U^l uintri- 

buklAti ..f ... 5.000 D 0 

Ccyloa C^L^ciicuu 9.706 (2 0 


TuthI 70 390 4 10 


ExpcNutTuar- 

Rs. A. p. 

Paymcntis to ConmctOTi 
BH'I Dthcf Expandi- 
itiTfl ... 36.970 12 0 

. .- 31.419 6 10 


Total ... 70.390 4 10 


OUR WESAK (BUDDHA DAY) NUMBER 

Special Features of the double NU^tBER {ApfUL-MAV). 

Contributions are expected from the foUowing:— 

Ceylon. 

Hon. D. B. Jayatilaka, M.A. 

Dr, C. A. Hewavitame, Colombo. 

Rev, Bhikkhu Narada, Colombo. 

Mr, A. D. Jayosutidara. Gaile. 

Miss L, D, Jayasundara, Galle. 

Dr* C. P* MalolasekhaTa, M.A., Ph.D, 


* 
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OUR WESAK (BLt>DHA DAy) NUMB£|1. 

India. 

Pandit Sheo Narain, Letiore. 

Sir Hari Singh Gaur, M.L.A., D,Ljtt.. LL.D, 

Dr. Btnial^ Chaian Law, M.A.+ Ph.D, 

Sadhu L+ Vaawfljii, Sindh. 

Dr. B. Bania^ M.A,, D.Lht. 

Dr, P. a Shastri. Ph.D.. B.Sc. 

England, 

Mr. j. F, Mckechnie^ (SUldra). 

Mr. Dewapnya Walisinlm, British Maha Bodki Society. 
Mr. B. L. BriKlghtoii, M_A., Vice-Preaidcnl, M.B.S. 

France, 

Mon. J* Riviere, Qichy. 

SwiTZERIAND. 

Mr« Reuben Lange. 

Russia. 

ProfesBor TTio«. Stcherbataky, 

America, 

Mr. K, Kira, Secretary, M. B, S, 

Mr. Albert J, Edmiincfe and Miaa C H. Haman. 

The following artfclea have already been received— 
The An of Profe^or Roerich by Professor Alexander 
Kaun, U.S.A.. 

An appreciadon of Nicholas Roerich by Alfred 
C. Bossom. 

Art of Professor Roerich will be fully illustrated by many 
reproduedons of hi$ paintings of Buddhiat interest. 

N, R.— There will be no issue of the iWuha RoJh/ for April. 
The Wesak Number will be out in the first week of 
May. 
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AU-CEYLON CONORESS OF BUDDHIST ASSOCIATIONS 

The Secretary of the above Association aendfl the following 
resolution:—■ 

This Congress uffgea upon the Covemmeiit of Ceylon the 
necessity of prohibiting production of goods and the 

publication of the trade adverlisementa which bear or 
represent religiona ajrmbolfl sacred to Buddhiata, and that a copy 
of the resolution be forwarded by Hony* Secy, to the Buddhist 
countries for necessary action. 


TIBET'S GREAT YOGI MILAREPA 

The Oxford University Press has at last presented to the 
world of literature and thought this exquisite publication of 
the life of thia Tibetan Aial^t edited by Dr. Evans Weritx, 
M.A., D.Litt. BSc. Those interested tn the occult side 
of Buddhism and those students of Yogi Philosophy will do 
well to acquaint themselves with it. Fhe answer to the 
(^esdon whether Buddhism has succeeded in acheiving 
practical results in comparatiYely modern times is to be found 
in this book. ,, „ 

H. Sm N, 
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REV. SAMANA PUNNANANDA 

We learn with regret, as we go to the press, that the 
Rev. Punnananda of Calcutta passed away on the 3rd instani. 


A NEW BUDDHIST SOCIETY 

We Understand that Mr* Buddhapriya of Gujarat is organ¬ 
ising a new Buddhist 5ociety in Baroda to bt. inaugurated on 
the coining Buddha Day* It ia also probable that H, H. the 
Maharaja of Baroda or one of the Princea will become the 
president of the new society* It wiD be remembered that a 
resolution to the effect that a Vihara be bulk In Gujarat was 
paired in the Alhindia Buddhist Conterence. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

SaRNATH VmARA AND PaRK. 

4A, College Square^ 
17th Dec.. 192B. 

The Director General of ARcHAEotJDCY 

^ 5tmlcr. 

Sm, 

] have the honour to inform you that satisfactory progrens 
has been made in the coiistrucdun of the new Vihara at 
SamatK. 

] beg to suggest that your Department do consider the 
desirablity of starting to open the park in terms of the last 
agreement. 

If the park is now laid out the Vihara and the trees will 
grow up sunultaneGUfily thus providing shade and aesthetic 
beauty for the Vihara, 

The portion of the road that lies between museum and 
the end of our land to the cast requires nnacadanusatiDn and 
widening. 1 trust your Department will take up the work in 
the near future. 

[ have the honour etc.* 

P. P. SptfWARDHAKA, 
Secretary. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


IS1 


From H. Hargreaves* Esqh.. 

O0g. Director Genera/ o/ Archaci^logg 
in In<iia. 

New Delhi, 
25th Jaix, im 

Sir. 

f Imve the honour to refer to your letter of J 7th Decemhcr, 
i92S* cencemitig the New Vihara and the proposed park at 
Samath and to state that I inspected the wite on the 12th and 
I3th January 1929 and found that the building has made some 
progress but that the ground between the school and the Vihara 
was littered everywhere with bricks, ashes^ temporary huild^ 
ings, stones and aJI kinds of budding materials. It is impoasibte 
to do anything toward laying out the park until all debris 
of buildings ha® been removed and the aite cleared. No 
piece-meal procedure is possible and the Vihara must be com¬ 
pleted and the ground cleared before the Park can be Had out- 

In laying out the park there should be t. broad tree-lined 
path straight from the west side of the Vihara to the DhamekK 
Stupa. Now between Dbamekh Stupa and the New Vihara 
lies flome land possibly belonging to the Buddhist eommunity 
and the spot where the foundation of the Vihara was Br^ 
laid. TTiis land should be included in the Park area as tbi« 
tree-lined path will cross it. The Superintendent Archaeo¬ 
logical survey, Hindu and Buddhist Monuments, Lahore wil! 
address you on !he point. 

Plans for the park and arrangements for planting of the 
trees are being put in hand and everything will he in readiness 
as soon a£ the debris of the building ts removed and permits 
necessary levelling. 

The road that lies between museum and your land and 
rung eastward is not our property but that of the District Board. 
That body may pkossibly be persuaded to improve the road 
when your Vihara is completed, but its control is not in my 
hands. 
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The only metalled load in the PaTk would be one nMilng 
from the sotithem end (entrance) of the Vihara southwaid 
to meet the Dbtrict Board road and ttis piece of road wiU be 
made by thi* Deportment. 

[ have the honour to be etc^i 
H. Harcheaves. 

Offg, DiVec(or, 


Restoration of the Sarnath Tam<. 

The Chief Secretary, 

Gotremmeni of United Ptovinecs. 

27th Oct. 192S. 

Sir, 

T have the honour to flubmit the following ^^esdon for 
kind consideration of your Government. 

Before t come to the subject itself 1 should like to state 
certain important facts in regard to the futufe of SamalK, 

With the establishment of the Archaeolo^cal Museum and 
the vanous activjtieB of my Society populmily of SamatK has 
iGprowTi to a Very apprecinttve extent. As one of the two moflt 
sacred pieces of the Buddhists it has an international import^ 
ance, and in all probability it will be an mlellectual centre- 
The whole place will be transformed into a small city when ihe 
building scheme of my Society is complete. The Erreat Vihaia 
of which the foundation stone was laid by H. E. Sir Harcout 
Butler, is now under construction^ and other buildings such as 
College, Hostels, Guest Houses and Sanghaj-amas will come 
up In comse of time. 

It will now be apparent that the CovemTinent should help 
the growth of the place by improving the amenities of the 
locality. I would therefore respectfully surest that the old 
tank which s^irrounds the rums on the north and east now 
known as Nano Kar and Nim Tal be acquired and restored. 

This restoration not only protects the ruins and beautifies 
the sacred spot but also supplies water to a large area of heldi. 
I need hardly dwell on the aesthetic aspect of the proposal. 
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During my last visit to Samatli I noticed that the bund has 
been badly damaged in several places and the bed of the 
tank planted with trees. 

As the Archaeological Department is acquiring a further 
area of lands and as the ruins extended to the bund itself 
I think that Department will welcome the idea of acquisition 
of the tank. Under these circumstances [ hope. Sir, that you 
will move yoiir Government to make provision for this proposal 
which is bound to supply a great want and to serve public 
]nterest^ 

I have the honour etc.„ 
P. P. SlRlWAHDHANA. 

* Hon. Secretary. 


From benares. 

The CbLLECToH. 25th J«i-. 1929. 

BenoreSj U- Pw 

Sir. 

W^ith reference to your letter dated October 27 1 1926, 
to the address of the Chief Secretary to the Government. U. 
regarding restoration of Samath Tankp I have the honour to 
request you kindly to let me know at an early date whether 
you will allow the culdvators to retain the privilege of the 
two for the prtirposea of irrigation which they have been 
enjoying hitherto free, without the levy of uny tax or cesses- 

I have etc*p 

Sd ... 

CoUectOf* 


7 






2fltb j™.. im 


To The Cou-Ectdii* 

Bmar&f U. P* 


Sir. 

With Tcference to your letter No, 977 /div of the 25tii 
inst* [ have the hoDDur to inform you that my Society will have 
no ohjecticai whatever to the ciiltivatotis retainhig their privi¬ 
lege* of the two tab for purposes of irrigation, which they have 
been enjoying hitherto free, Otie of the reasona I advanced 
for the restoration of the tanks b tKiii it will give them a larger 
supply of water^ 

The Commissioner of BcTiares DivbiDn has put the seme 
question to me, and 1 shall be very much thankful to you 
if you kindly send a copy of this letter to him. 

I have the honoiir etc.* 

P, P* SiRAWARDHANA, 

Secretary I M, B, S. 


Professor Roerich’s kind oft. 


Punjab, 

17di Jan.. 1929. 


Dear Mr. Siriwarohana. 

E have received your letter of the !lth visit and have 
shown it to Prof. N. Roerich* who was gjad lo hear that 
you want to distribute the repioductton of his painting "The 
Lord Buddha^" to all your subscribexs^ just on iKe Great Day 
of Buddha. 

Profeasor Roerich considers it a great happiness to serve 
such a great cause on this memorabJe Day* He inatrucled me 
to tell you, that he is giving orders to the publishers to send 
you a thousand copies of thb reproductign, as hb donation 
(without any payment). 
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I find some iSTtoi Bignificaiice in the fact that laBt year on 
the same Great Day of the 8th of May. at St. Markka in Bomaiie 
in New York* a aolcrnn service was held in the name of the 
Bles»ed Lord Buddha and thii day waa called Roerich » Day. 
because after the aolenm aervicc there waa read by prominent 
authors a symposium erf Prof. Roerich's grand creative work. 
Yon can mention this unusually rignifitant procedure m a 
ChrUtian Church, toeether with the explanatory notes on 
Prof. Roeridi'a paintings, in your neH issue. 

^ff^e all ate enjoying here the beautifuj tCnln Valley, close 
to the frontier of Buddhiat — I ahoul and Ladak. Not far from 
us is Ravalsaar. the famons Buddhist Lake and in many ruins 
can be found images of the Lord Buddha and Buddhist inaciip- 
tions. This superb valley is called Silver Valley- 

Prof. Roerich sends to you and your honoured Society hia 
best wishes, in which I join. 

Youn very sincerely. 

V. Shjbayeff. 

Secretory (o Pro/. Roerich. 


NOTES AND NEWS 
The Akagarika* 

The Ven the Anagarika Dhatmapala vniting on the Iflth 
last month says ''Expoaure brought on me an attack of influenza 
on the 24th ult. It defveloped into acute bronchitis and 
neuralgia and t bad to suffer intensely. Since yesterday 1 am 
feeling a Iktle better. I am now under Sinhalese treattnent*'* 
We eamefltly hope that he will soon be himself. 

«•««** 

Sarnath Vihara. 

An account of the visit of the Secretary of the Maha Bodht 
Society to Samath appears elsewherep We have more than 
once explained the present situation in regard to the construction 
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at (Ke Vihara and building fund. It would be a great pily if 
the Society » compelled to auepend building operadona owing 
to lack of fund*. It » too precious an edifice to be left alone 
unfinished } and the cause it serves is too noble to be neglected. 
We once again appeal most earnestly to the well wisheia and 
sympathisers of our activities to come forward and help the 
Society to complete the Vihara. Ven. Anagarika Dhaimapala 
has just paid Rs. 5000;- to meet curreiit expenditure. How 
much will you contributed 

SiNitALESE Text Pueucation Committee. 

Dr, W. A- de Silva and Dr. G. P, Malalawrkhara as 
President and General Erhtor respectively of the above 
mentioned committee have issued an appeal to those interested 
in the literature of Ceylon for Kelp in eonnecdon with 
this Committee appointed by the Sinhalese Literary Congress 
for the purpose of editing, publishing and—where necessary' 
translating Sinhalese Texts on all branches of knowledge from 
the earliest times to the middle of the 19th century. A cowulta- 
tive Committee consisting of the Ven. K. Ratanasara Nayaka 
TLcio. Ven. P. Vajijrafian& Thero. Hon, Mr. D. B. jayad- 
laka, MudaUyar A. M. Gunasckhara and Dr. C. A. Hewavila™ 
has also been appointed. Members pay an annual Bubserii^ 
tion of Rs, 10/ and will gel all publications free. We wish 
the Committee all success. 

* a * • * • 

Rt. Rev. Imamura Howuhed. 

"Our Beloved Bishop the Right Reverend Yemyo Imamura 
has been honored by His Imperia] Majesty the Emperor of 
Japan with the order and medal of the Sacred Treasure of the 
sixth degree. The presentation was made on Sunday 
December 16th at 1-30 p.m. in the Fort Street Temple by the 
Consul General of Japan. Over two thousand people 
assembled to witness the event and speeches of congratulation 
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were made by representatives of aU departments and societies 
in aSfiJiation witb Hongwanji also by delegates from the other 
sects and the Japanese newspapers* 

We heartily conaratulate Bishop Irnsmuia on the high and 
well deserved honor conferred upon him as a mark of 
appreciation from hi* homeland in recognition of his labours in 
these islands*—T'/ie monthly Dobo, Honolulu. 

**•••* 

Five Lwh Gift to Coulece. 

Mrs. Charles Pieris of Colombo is making over the premise* 
occupied by the Orient Club to Bishop's College. !t is abom 
5 acres m eitent and faces Victoria Park. The bequest, it is 
eatimaled. will be worth about five lakhs of rupees. Will the 
rich Buddhists fallow this esample. 

The Tai-Hsu Buddhist Lmstitute. 

Buddhism in England for February informs us that the 
European Headquarters of this Institute has been established 
in Paris. A meeting of the Paris committee of the Institute 
was held on the 3rd January at Miss Lounsbeiy's house in the 
Rue Madame. There were present ^h■. and Mrs. Humphrey a, 
Mr. Hou Yong Ung, Mademoiselle Politour, the fi^ 
European pupil of his Eminence who is going to China with 
him to study Buddhism. Mr. Kniazelf. a Russian Chinese 
Scholar. Mon. de Maratray, the French poet and wnter and 
Mon. de Malan. We hope to hear more about the Institute. 

**•••* 

The Uncvehsai. Reuckxjs Conference. 

Dr. Henry. A. Atkinson, the General Secretary of the above 
movement paid a visit to the Maha Bodtii Society's office last 
month to interest it in the Religiou* Conference to be hdd m 
1930 if possible. Dr. Atkinson is charged with the responsi¬ 
bility of saecting the 1000 members from all living religions 
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to lorm its World's Cominitlce. It is proposed to give each 
religion its projwrtionate representation. It is also possible 
that the Conference will be held somewhere in the East. The 
promoters of this world-conference are of opUuon that the 
conditions which today face humanity and threaten the Htnic- 
ture of humanity demand an effort of this nature. We eatneatly 
hope that the noble object of the Conference will be crowned 
with success, 

**#*«* 

The Christian Church Mortau,y Afraid. 

Thus Mr. William KingBlatid, the President of the 
Kavatsky Association, London:—"The fact is that the Eastern 
teaching is very strong meat ; fat too strong for the average 
Western mind, nourished for ho many centuries on a crude 
realism and a supernatural superstition. Theology and 
Christian doctrine in general has always been inadequate to 
cover all the tacts of human experience and endeavour. 
Three hundred years ago the Church was mortally sifraid of 
the facts which astronomy was bringing to light, and denied 
them a priori. Bruno was burnt at the stake for teaching what 
la now common knowledge, and Galileo only escaped the 
same fate by rccantijig what he knew to be tme,^ A century 
ago the Church was mortally afraid of the facts which geology 
was bringing to light- The Devil put the fossils there in order 
to mislead poor humanity. To-day it is biology which is the 
great bugbear of the adhere nta of the accepted theology and 
soteriology—the dactrinc of salvation-'' 

e « ^ « 

KAHU^tDRANATH TaG<^ OH BoROBUDHUR. 

" ‘Once on a time munberleas men joined together to make 
thr rfT images and their fihnne+ What n turmoil of acUvily,^ 
planniiiR. preparing and cafrying out, that meant, and with 
it what an exuberance of life. On the day that these gigantic 
itones were raised into their place in the Wll-top, a vast human 
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eudeavDm surged and swayed amidst this verdant woodland, 
beneath this radiant ann-lit sky* That, however, was not in 
the days of the oLmilation oF news through the world, so that 
the grand manlFestation of human will that occurred in this 
little island was not announced over the seas lit other countries, 
as so commonly happerts now-a-days, for instance, when a 
Victoria Memorial is being put up on the Calcutta Maidan."' The 
Poet referring to the jataka stories on the Borobuddhitr says, 

each of the petty instances with which the .latalras are 
concerned, they have recoembed the sreatness of the ultimate 
cons^imation. That fs how the trivial has been transtnuted 
to the sublime, tt is a similar simple and unaifected reverence 
that has remiisitioned all the vAstness of these temple walla 
as a background for the pictures of everyday life. Thanks 
to Buddhism, the whole course of the life on earth has been 
invested with tlory, a^ the field in which the Dharma seeks 
self-eKpresaion*" VhhoahhaTii for fanuaiyf 29* 

e * * e « * 

iMPOltTANT ArCHAEOLOCICAL FtNT?. 

The officiating EKrcctor-Ceneral of Archaeology 
Announces the discovery in the Kumool District of Madras 
Preaidenev of another recension in Brahmi script of Fourteen 
rock edicts of .Asoka and at lesst two of minor rock edicts. 
Credit of this discovery is due to Mr. Ann Chosli F.C.S.* the 
Well-known Calcutta Ceolotdsl, art critic and connoisseur who 
found these while ’nrosoerling in the district. Being keenly 
interested m Geology Mr. Ghosh was nhfe al once to recognise 
the imnortance oF the eui^fn'aoh nnd verv disfntercstedTy olsted 
all his information at the disnosal of the officiating Director- 
General of Archaeology who deputed the Dv. F^Vector-Ccnera! 
of Arrhrieclogy for exploration, to vrdt and to renort orn these 
record^. The latter officer accompanied bv a Govt. emsTa- 
nhisi having insoected the site renorta that inBcfinrions are 
en^aved on five large rocks. Eleven of the fouiteen 
rock edicts have already been identified. The Director- 
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GctiereJ topes to be able to supply the press shortly with 
fuller report and detail and photograph of rocks on which 
they are engraved. Steps are being taken to have monu- 
ruetits declared proteelcd under the Ancient Monuments 
Preservation Act. Scholars will be greatly interested to learn 
of this discovery, one of the most important in the fidd of 
Mauryan epigraphy in the last fifty years. It is proposed to 
publish inscriptions later either as suppiement to a volume of 
one of Corpug Inscription Indicarum or in some other puhlica- 
tion of Archaeological Survey. 

We heartily congratidate our Friend Mrn Anu Ghosh on 
the discovery and hope that he will kindly give us a descrip^ 
tion of the Find for the benefit of the readera of the Maha 
Bodhi. 


mhmki 

MuLAGANDHAKUn ViHARA. 

Previously acknowledged Rs* 45,5S5-A-10- Tashi Dadul 
Kazi. BanTuok Estate, Po. Singtam, Sikkim^ R*. 20/- 

S, N- Barua (Feb.). Rs, 5/- Sahu Mahadhafp Z Lalbazar 
Street, Calcutta, Rs. 21/- M. V. Sombandham, Park Town 
Madras^ Rs. 2/^ collected by H. Kr Barua from Buddhists of 
Calcutta, Rs. 50/-. Grand Total Ri. 45,feS3^lO. 

Gaya Dharmasala. 

Previously acknowledged Rs. 4032-" 15-6, collected by Hev. 
U. Panna Thamy at Gaya h'om the pilgrims Ra. 27/- ccJlected 
by Rev. U. Kondanna Ra. 3/6, Grand Total Rs. 4063-5-6, 

AcKW’WLEE>CMENT of donattots. 

Sri Niasanka Csor-t Advocate, ^S^ellawatta, Ra. 26/- B_ Peter 
Percra Eaqr.^ Fountain House, Panadura Ra, 5/-^ Charles Moore 
Eaqr.» Rs, 1/- Rev* Medhananda end others Rs. 2/8/-, 
Total Rs. 34/8/-* 




Buddhist Pictures and Post Cards for sale. 


These picturea are printed m different colours on good 
paper* Large size {30^ 12}^^) each @ Rsh 1/4/-, 

1, The Great Renunciation p 

2+ The Passing away of Lord Buddha. 

3. The Attainment of Buddhahood. 

4^ Princess Yasodhara and Prince Rahnla. 

S- The Birth of Prince Siddhartha. 


Post Cards. As- 

L Queen Mayans Dream 2 

2. PPiince Rahula asking his fathez for bis inheriLance Z 

3. Qw™ Maya on her way to her fatber^s palace 2 

4. Prince Siddhartha a Renunciation ■+, 2 

5. Prince Siddhartha receiving greetings of a lady of 

Kis court _ _ 2 

6. Prince Nanda dedicated to the Pricathood ... 2 

7t Infant Prince Siddlmrtlui ... J 


TO 

LOVERS OF BUDDHIST ART 

SCENES FROM AJANTA CAVES 


Reautifuu-y Printed 

One set of Ajanta picture post cards 
One set of Ellora picture post cards 
Ajant* Map (coloured) 

Asaka Edicts of Masid with 3 plates 


Rs. A, 
... I 12 

... ) 12 

... I S 

... F 0 


Apply fo—MAHA BODHl BOOK AGENCY, 

4A. College Sq,, Calcutta. 



**Spirit of Buddhism** 


By StR Hari Singh Gour» D.Lrrf,, ll,d-, d.c.l*i mj^.a. 

About 7(X) paged and proftisely illustrated with photogmvuret 
specially supplied by the Goventroent of ItifRa- 
Orders are fast filliog. Apply bX once. 


SUBSCRIPTION FORM 


To 

The Manager, 

MAHA BODHl BOOK AGENCY. 

4A College SquurCp Cejuatia^ 


Sir, 

Please register my name for.,....***.-. 
Gourds *’Spirit of Buddhism^ price 15« 
(Please write in 


of Sir. S, 


block tetters) 


Si^nofure, 


dddress 


THE BUDDHIST ANNUAL 

OF CEYLON 

ONLY FEW COPIES LEFT. 

Apply at once to avoid disappointment. 

Price Ra. 1/8- By V. P. P. Ra- 1/H. 

MAHA BODHT BOOK AGENCY 

^A, College Square* 
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TO COMPLETE 


Mulagandhakuti Vihara Building 

AN URGENT APPEAL 


Wfi have reached a critical period in the history of 
this new Vihara which is under construction. When die 
balance is exhausted-probably nejct month—after payment 
for the work done we will tie compelled 

TO SUSPEND BUlLDtNG OPERATIONS. 

It the desire of the Maha Bodfii Society lo 
complete the Vihara without any auspension because it 
would involve fresh expenditure on the resumption of 
work. Besides^ delay in completing the Vihara will be 
a great hindrance to the future programme of the Society, 
We require at least Rs* 40^000/- to carry on the work. 

t make a Snal appeal from my sick bed to all the 
Buddhists and sympathisers lo contribute liberally to the 
Vihara Fund and thus help to make it a place of worship 
within this year. 

Cheques and money orders may be sent to the 
Treasurer, Maha Bcdhi Society, 4A College Square, 
Calcutta or Hong Kong Bank, Calcutti.^ or the Imperial 
Bank, Benares, 


Anagarika Dharm^apau^, 
Cenerfl/ Secrefary* M* B- 




MuucANPH^un Vri^AitA, 3 ajrnati^, 
UDtfoT CflUiB^triicliion., far wliiqii an appciii for fund 
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THE MAHA-BODHI 

Foumm By im Amagaruca H. DHARMAPAij^ 

ffWTB ^k^i^ '5.^*l^f€T^ ( w»o' inf^ WlW w^it ^UITM 

*"Go ge, O Bhtkkhm. and mandcf farih /or ike gain af (h^ 
^^*"5 ti>diare af the many, in campaMaion for the ti^orJd, 
for the goad, for ihtt gain, for the weifare of gods and men. 
Proclaim, O Shi^^Aus, the Doctrine gloriooM, preach ye a Ufa 
of hoUneSB, perfect anJ pure/^—^tAHAVAGGA^ VlNAYA PlTAKA. 

V.L!aXV:iJ APWliMAT, gg |N«,4.5 


“SEEK I THY SURE REFUGE' 

By tHE L^te Dr, A, Hewavttarne Colombo, 

Campassionate 1 who with unce&sin^ zeal 1 
Beheld rUe and fail of myriad earths^ 

And in the roiinda of birtha gave aU, that men 
Hold dear, for Truth to find, and for out weal 
That Truth beyond compare of Pam, and Cause 
Ita Ceasing, and the Way, 

To Thee, Who showed the active life and Calm 
That lies between the rungs of FJght-fold-Path 
Which leads to Blis$ that cooleth passion's thirst ; 
To Thee* Sole Teacher of the Truth, [ bow 
My Lowly head and with a hnmbtc heart 
To Thee 1 bring an o^Fering of tny joy, 

AlbWbc I Who spumed the hope of imtani Bliss- 
When first Thou met pro^tratc^ Thy Foremnnet- 
That we may taste the nectar of Thy words 
To hearten us who tread the wheel of Ufa- 
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Wtiich &ret he^an we know not where nor tow^ 
To Tlieo iweet Lord my hiimhle brow 1 bend 
In lowly worship thrice* and at Thy feet 
In Faith and Trust seek 1 Thy sure Refuge. 


BUDDHA DAY MESSAGE 


From ProreMor N. ROERICH OF NEW YORK 


In the Sutras Is given a beautiful 
Commandment : ‘'The Teaching is like a 
flame of the torch which lights up 
numerous fires; these may be used to 
prepare food or dispel darkness» 

But the flame of the torch remains 
unchangingly aglow»‘. fSutra 42.) 

And during the sermon there Is 
proclaimed: ‘‘Let the Light be firm 

as adamant; victorious as the banner 
of the Teacher; powerful as an eagle, 
and let It endure eternally.'' 

Verily this Is a beautiful Com¬ 
mandment of firmness, readiness, 
devotion and noble actions. 



March 24, 1929. 




A KIHG^S BIRTHDAY 

By J. F, McKechme. (Bhikkku Sjlacaiia) Ijondon. 


Whrn a kin^ b torti there are great rejoidtigs throughcTUt 
the land to which he belongs. Fires are lit, feasts are given, 
bellfl ring^ ditnriB beat, bands play. It is considered a great 
and splendid thing that a man has been bom to lead and rule 
the people of the land. And thereafter, every year, as the day 
on which he was bom comes round, there is a renewal of the 
rejoicings and merry-inakmgs that greeted his first arrival. Year 
after year, as that day of his birth comes round, the people of 
the country in a multitude of ways seek to show their satis- 
betion and joy that he who came to them still remains with 
them : and they continue to do so as long aa he lives. 

It Lb very right and proper that they should do so. A 
ting who IS a ting, is a man who is distinguished above other 
men by his capacity to serve them^ to be of use to them, to 
ensure to them safe and happy conditions of hie. But how 
olten are peoples deceived in this their expectations of thei^ 
King I How often, instead of bringing them safe and happy 
life, he sends them in their millions to danger and unhappy 
death. And they go- They think they can do no other ; fo* 
he who so sends them, is their King I How shoidd they dis¬ 
obey him ? That would be disloyalty^ And so in their 
millions they go dovm to the grave at the behest of one man, 
their King. Magnificent and yet pathetic witness to the powet 
of one man over masses of men. the power, these latter permit 
him to exercise, to their own undoing and ruin, in so many 
cases. 

But the King whose birth we celebrate to-day is bappHy 
of a tind whom not one human being can ever accuse of 
being even remotely the cause of death or hurt to him 
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Or tig. is a King^ who u^qj a Icing, a protector, 

a Eiiardian, a gaviouj, never an attacker, a destroyer. And 
hi« kitigdom^ hig mlership, was not over nicn*a bodies and 
possessions in wealth and Und, but over their hearts and 
minds p to do these good. Nay, ruleiship is not the proper 
Word. He seeks to m/e no one. He seeks on]y to gidde^ to 
win. to lead, to show a way. If we are willing to follow where 
he leads. He h a shepherd King, who ^eks to guard hia 
flock, and save it by forewarning from die dangers that beset 
its path, and lead it to hnal safety. Safely over all the 
Obatacies* through all the swamps where it might drown if 
it Steps unwarily into the hidden pools, and Anally across the 
Flood, this shepherd king guides all who accept hh guidance, 
without failure, to the Other Shore, 

Hence once a year, as the day of his birth comes round, 
we do well to celebrate that birth with joy and gladness ; for 
we celebrate the day when not Asia only, but all the world, 
had sent to it one who could he a real king, a real helper to 
it, on the path of its lasting weal. Other kjng$, at their best, 
can only make life in this temporary stage of existence, com¬ 
fortable for a little while ; but this king can make ua happy 
eternally if he can have his will with us, if we put ourselven 
wholly under his guidance. Nor is there the least fear as with 
ordinary^ worldly kings, that his plans for ub may go astt^y, 
that hiB guidance may prove faulty and amiss, and we be 
cheated of the happiness for which we hoped from his leading. 
Never can this King is proved wrong in what he seeks to do, 
or in the manner in which he seeks to do it. There he is 
inlaUibIc ; not because he or any one says so^ but because 
facts say so j because he has himself trodden the way he 
points out to us, and himself proved to himself that it leads 
to the end expected. Nay more, all in the past who have 
accepted his guidance, allowed this shepherd king to lead 
them and followed faithfully in the track he showed, have also 
found it lead to the safe Further Shore he promised. By 
expelience they knew^ by experience they proved, that this 
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KiftB of Truth, WM a w«y King of Truth, and every word he 
uttered proved to he true in experience by every one who 
accepted it; as truth aad acted upon it. 

And as they have done, so may we also do s and so may 
all men do. All tnen, as booh as they wtU* may prove that 
this King can lead them and guide them and rule them, to 
their ever lasting weal, without the least fear of failure. And 
when they do, then may all men, and not just those of the 
East who have accepted his kingship,, the men of Ceylon and 
Burma and the cotinlries of the rising Sun. celebrate with joy 
this king's bhihday. as we do ; and the Wesak Sadhu cry 
arise all round the world, each Wesak day that comes^ from 
many throats, in many lands that never were trodden by the 
ph>^ical feet of that King, but whose gracious teachirig has 
come to them, and entered their hearts and minds, and 
blessed them. 

King of our hearts, Kmg of our minds. 

Each Wesak day that comes and finds 
Those minds and hearts yet more thine own. 

Here, on tKy birth-day^ take thy throne. 

And reign to-day as in the past. 

And on through time while time shall last* 

Till, gathered in one mighty whole. 

The world shall reach Nibbana's goal. 


The fiKlKKHU. 

Good is restrained in deed. Good is restrained tti word. 
Good is restrained in thoii^t. Good is restrained on all sides. 
The Bhikkhu in all ways restrained is freed frotn all suffering 
— Dharnmapadc. 



SUNDAY SERMON IN SIAM 

The Fouji Blessings. 

In the Chapel of Debsirinclra Monastery , Somdech Phra 
BuddHagcshachilrya, (the former Rt. Rev. Phra Sasana Sobhonl 
disoDUJsed on the subject of the Pour Ble-semgs before a large 
audience, indudfng H. R. H. Prince Noradhip and family. 

The Four Blessings in question axe figuradveiy termed 
"Chatra^* oi Wheels in the sense that they cany one forward, 
like the wheel of a carriage^ along the path to prosperity- 
They are enumerated :■ — 

Patirupadesav^a (living in a suitable place)^ Sappuriaupa- 
sanseva tasaociating with good men)* Attasamm^panidhi (right 
selF-regulation) and Pubbekatapunnata (accumulation of virtue 
In the past). 

By suitable place is meant any locality where circum^ 
tances arc favourable either for the pursuit of study Of conduct 
of one's life. Sea-board, for iriatancei is a suitable domicile for 
those who are engaged in fishery or salt-panning, just as the 
central plain oI Siam is for those engaged in the cultivation of 
cereals. In olden days the city of Takkasita m India, on 
account of its heing a famous seat of learning, was considered 
a very appropriate rendezvous for those who were in pursuit 
of study. At the present time, Europe and America are 
considered fitting substitutions for Takkasilu on account of their 
advancement in arts and sciences beyond that of other 
countries. 

Unsuitable places can be made otherwise by proper main¬ 
tenance and united effort of those who live therein to prosper 
along lines of common purpose. In support of this statement 
the progress in religious matters in our country may he cited 
as an instance^ In Former days when Buddhism was at its 
height in Central India we were called Paccanta Pradesa, or 
a country beyond the reach of the Lord^s doctrine. Hence an 
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unsuiteiblc place for those whose love wa^ Buddhistri- Since 
the iDtrodllction of the faith on our soiJ hy Phia 5ona and Phya 
Kuttra of the Ash ok a TnifisicHt we have persistently striven 
towards ite progress, and it was through Royal defence and 
the continual support of out Kings, followed in their examples 
hy OUT predecesaois, that Buddhism has come to be Brmly 
established and found its most living expression In our midst. 
So, now, our country has become a suitable place for those 
who seek the protection of the Lord^ such aa was afforded in 
the old days in Central India, where Buddhism is now in its 
dcdlne. It behoves all of ub who are members of the Faith 
to preserve the suitability of our land In this respect and live 
up to it. Such suitahility as mentioned lb likened to a wheel 
of a carriage moving along the path to proaperily. 

2, Next to the suitable place, suitable society forms the 
second wheeK Society in this sense is synonymous with 
a^QCiabon with good men—men who are one's betters, or 
equals in the event of one*a failure to find one of the former 
class to associate with. Association with oneV mferiors is not 
a stepping-stone to one^s elevation in life in regard to morality 
and capacity, so it is forbidden save when it is made with the 
undedying purpose of raising them to a higher level of life by 
means of exhortation and example, as is illustrated in the 
BSBOciation of the Lord with his disciples or in that of a teacher 
with his pupils. 

The preacher then pointed out some advantage that accrue 
to one's association with good men, in a way simiiai to what 
he has stated in a number of his past sermons, 

3. Right self'^regulation is possible of steady continiiance 
only when one considers life as a whole, and not as a number 
of independent pieces of conduct. Extreme adherence to one 
section of the Law may lead to entire or partial ignoring of 
the others. Proper execution of onc^H duty, be it in keeping 
with one's feeling of pleasure or not, is a moral obligation and 
thereiore that is to take precedence of all the remaining points 
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the moral Law, which, however, should be practised in equal 
proportion in otie^H spitre hours. Again, a man may he morally 
Bound and yet one often hears of his being confronted with 
trouble through lack of self-possession or^ worae still, through 
lack of courage to resist his incJinationa (Agati) arising from 
love, hatred, fear and deltlslon^ Furthentiore one's ahatineticc 
from killing is not considered a complete piece of virtue until 
one^s kindness, and comp&ssion lor all beings are cultivated 
to crown such abstinence. 

4. Qne^s accumulation of virtue In the past will do much 
to strengthen and facilitate one^s present efiort to attain the 
god of prosper!ty» The corresponding effect of such accu¬ 
mulation is bound to appearsooner or later. The verification 
of this truth is illustrated in the force that keeps a canoe moving 
in still water even Biter the padefleT the cause of such force 
has ceased to work^ There are many sayings of the Lord 
regarding Cause and Effect (Karma) one of which from the 
Dhannapada is, "By oneself the evil is done ; by oneself one 
suffers. By oneself evil is left undone ; by oneself one is 
purified-'* 

These four blessings or wheels are binding on all who 
strive with the object of gaining prosperity. 
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SAHSARA OR BUDDHIST PHILOSOPHY OF BIRTH AND DEATH 

By R£V. Bhikkjhu Narad a, Coi.ombo, 

Tbat precedes deaths and death, on the other hand, 

precedes birth, is one of the principal tenets of Buddhiam. 
This constant sucte^Jon of birth and death in connection with 
each individual life-flui constitutes what ifl technically known 
as Sansita (lit^ wandering^ again and again). 

What, then, ia the absolute beginning of Sansara? or, to 
pul it in other words ! What ia the ultimate origin of life > 
This 13 a question which perplexes the mind of every profound 
thinker. The expected snswer has not yet been obtained 
despite the fact that it has received the attention of all thinking 
men, and it is not too much to say that in all probability it 
never will be. 

The intellectual Indian Rishis have expended an efiortnnus 
amount of labour and energy in order to comprehend this 
riddle of life. Deluded ly the web of illusion, they have 
deduced all their so-called facta from the unwarranted \ 
hypothesis of an imaginary ^'aelf , and have Goncluded that 
life has for its origin the mystical Parnm^tman. 

Christianity, in attempting to give an esplanatiofip attributes 
everything to the fiat of an Almighty Cod. 

With due deference to the teachings of Christ suffice it 
merely to state in the words of Schopenhauer that **the birth 
of an animal at an arising out of nothing, and accordingly^ itfi 
death as an absolute annihiktion. whilst man who has also 
originated out of nothing Las yet an individunl existence* is 
really something against which the healthy mind revolts, and 
which it must regard as absmd.*" 

Unfettered by any reUgious bellef+ freed from nil dogmatic 
assertions, but solely relying on common sense * modern 
science ateps in and endeavours to tackle the problem with 
her usual accurate investigahon and ingenuity. In spite of 
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her By^tematiaed knowledge eKe may fairly be compared to a 
child making it* firat observations ifi nahiTEl! history. Never- 
ihelesB we gladly vrelcorrie her to our nudst for she neither 
elaimi to be perfect, nor does she deem U a sacrilege il one 
has the audacity to contfadicl her views. To an age. or rather 
to people who strongly believe in the creation of a God. the 
scientific theories that life has had a beEinning in the infinite 
past and that man is evolved from the ground ape, are indeed 
very valuable svib£titutcs+ 

Buddhism interposes and pertinently say a u?ffhou^ be- 
ginning and end cs SoriS^rm. A beginning o/ bern^Sn eneom- 
possed by nesefence^ who fettered by the thirst for life, pass 
OP to ever new birtlis. vcply ia not to be perceived. It seems 
further to address the enthusiastic seekers after truth and say ^ 
Young friends, worry not in vamn Ejeeking for s beginning in a 
begiiminglefis past. If life is an fJeniWy it must necessarily 
have an ultimate origin. Life* strictly speaking, is a fliiK or 
force like electricity or gT*’^^^*hon. and as such. It necessitates 
a beeinningless pa*t. Whether you are descended from an 
urboieal ot ground ape, created by God or Brahma, birth* 
death, and suffering to which all are subject in the long^ run. 
are inevitable. Seek therefore the cause of this faring on that 
concerns all humanity, and utilise your valuaUe energy to 
transfer this life-stream to the sorrowkss and peaceful elate, 
the Nibbftna. 

To a materialist who lovca to speculate for the mere sake 
of argument, these words will of course be o! no avail. Well, 
it makes no great ditference to Buddhism, The word of 
Buddha U intended only for those thinking men to whom the 
Dhamma has become a nece^ity. 

In the scEifch after the cause of hirth aud death Buddhism 
takes for its starting point the being a* if is. here and now. and 
traces back the causes of its conditioned existence. 

From the Buddhist point of view all so-called beings are 
composed of inter-related mind and matter (N^$l and Rupa) 
which constantly change with lightning rapidity, not remaining 
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for even two consecutive momentH the same. Though oil are 
identical maAmudi as they possess the two common factor# 
mind and matter, yet they are all so varied that, leaving animals 
aside, even amongst mankind no two persons aie found to be 
alike in any respect — each person haring his particular traits 
of character. 

One might say the variation is due to heredity and 
environment. No doubt they are partly ingtrumental : but 
surely they cannot be solely responsible for the subtle dis- 
tinction^ between individtiaJs, Otherwise we fail to understand 
why twins often physically alike, sharing equal privileges of 
up-bringing, are often temperamentally, inteliectually, and 
morally totally diJferent. 

T racing back the individual, therefore, to the foetus in the 
womb to see where lies the cau^, we again discover two 
common factors— ^he spcmn^cU and the ovum-cellf Now a 
question might arise as to whether these two are the only 
material for the prodllctioii of the foetus. We must perforce 
answer the question in the negative. For we cannot com¬ 
prehend why precisely *hc^ should spring from the pnrticular 
eperm and ovum-cell in question and not another since one has 
equal claims as the other. Buddhism makes the matter clear 
by attributing this appropriation of cell-matter to the erdstence 
of a third element. "'By the conjunction of three ihln^. 
O Bhikkhus,*' runs a passage in the MLlhatanh^ Sankhaya 
Suttanta of the Majjbima Nitaya, '^does the formation 
of a germ of life come about, (f mother and father come 
together but it is not the mother*s proper period and the 
'exciting impulse" (Gandhabbol does not present itself a germ 
of life 15 not planted. If mother :md father come together and 
it is the mother^B proper period, and the "exciting impulse nJso 
present# itself, then a genn of life is there planted- ' 

This newly discovered clement 15. in the words of 
Abhidharnma, termed Patisandlti^Vifinlna (linking conscious- 
ness). 

We have now discovered the first term of the life s 
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progression, hul our Minted knowledge does not help lia to 
proceed further and determine the cause of this ^exciting 
impulse^. The Buddha, however, developing a supernormal 
insight so as to penetrate into realms beyond the reach of 
normal sense, comprehended also the toot of this third 
element. He EelU us that the Mming-into-being of the linking 
consciousness is dependent upon the parsing away of another 
consciousness in a past births and that the process of becoming 
and passing away is the result of an nil-ruling powerful force 
known as Kamma. One might call for proofs. It must frankly 
be admitted that this proof cannot be furnished by an ei- 
periment upon the lecture table. Whether we believe in a 
past existence or not : it forms the only reasonable hypothesla 
which bridges certain gapa in human knowledge concerning 
facts of everyday Ufe, '"Ouj reason tells us that this idea of 
past birth and kamma alone can explain the degreefl of 
differences that exist between twins, bow men like Shakespeare 
with limited experience, are able to portray with marvenouj 
exactitude the most diverse type# oF human character, ecenea 
and so forth, of which they could have no actual knowledge, 
why the work of the genlu® invariably transcends his experience, 
the existence of infant precocity, the vast diveraity in mind and 
morah. in brain and physique, in conditions, circumstances, 
and environments observable throughout the world, and so 
forth/' 

There IB yet a further cause besides Kamma continues the 
Buddha. Not-knowing the four realities {Sacclni). allured to 
life by the wholly illusory inclination to sensual pleasures, one 
does good and evil, which constitute what is known as kamma- 
energy- that materialises in multifarious phenomena. Ignorance 
lAvijji) hp therefore* the cause of birth and death ; and its 
transmutation into knowledge or Vijja is consequently their 
cesaation. 

The result of this Vibhajja method of analysis is summed 
up in the Paticca Samuppada. The Patthana auccincUy 
expresses the same in the following words : In virtue of 
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Ignorance (AvijjaK Craving (Tanha), ActiviLics (Sankharl) 
Attachment {Up^danah and VoUdon tC-etanal^ arise Re-birth- 
Con^cioiifinesB (Patisandhi-Vinfiana), Mind and Matter (Nama 
Rupa)r Six Senses, (SaJiyatana), Cont^tct (PKasaa), and 
5en$abon (Vedana}* 

The first set of five causes produce the second set of 
effects, which* in their turn, play the part of cause to bring 
about the fottner five. Thus the process of cause and effect 
continues sd mfinUvm. The beginning of the proces* cannot 
be determined as it is imposaible to say since when this ff/e- 
fltix liJas encompassed neacfencc. But when this nescience 
is turned into knowledge, and the /i/e-dux diverted into 
SibbSna-Dhatut SO to say, then the end of the life process or 
San^a comes about. 

Briefty expounding the cause of San:^ra set forth in these 
enigmatic formulas of thought, and dealing with the not less 
interesting problem of lifers last episode, we find Buddhism 
assigning death to one of the following four causes :— 

(1) The exhaustion of the force of Reproductive (Janaka 
Kamma) that gives rise to the birth in question (Kammakkhaya), 
The Buddhist belief is that* as a rule, the thought, volidon, or 
dedic, which is extremely strong during life-time, becomes 
predominant at the point of death and conditions the sub¬ 
sequent birth. In this last thought moment is present a special 
potential force which may be either weak or strong. When 
the potential energy of this Reproductive Kamma is exhausted, 
the organic activities of the material form in which is corpo¬ 
real ised the life-force, cease even before the approach of old 
age. 

(2) The expiration of the life-term {Asrukkhaya). ^Tiat 
are commonly underwood to be natura] deaths due to old age^ 
may be classed under this category. There Bire various planes 
of existence acc aiding to Buddhism and to each place is 
assigned a definite age limit. Irrespective of the Kamma force 
that has yet to run* one must, however, succumb to death 
when the maximum age limit is reached- It may siso be said^ 
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if the force eitretncly powerful the Kamma-enerBy re- 
material Ues itself in the *ame plane or even in some highei 
realm ae in the cEise of Devas. 

{3) The simultaneous exhausbon of the Reproductive 
Kamma-enerEY and the expiralion of the lilc-term (Ubhay- 
khays). 

(4) The action of a Btronger Kamma (Upacchedaka) that 
suddenly cola off the Reproductive Kamma before the expiry 
oF the life-term. A more powerful oppodng Force can check 
the path oF the Rying arrow and bring it down to the ground. 
Ju$t in the same way a very powerful Kamnuc force of the 
past b capable of nuUi^Tiis the potenda] energy of the last 
thought-moment and destroying the psychic life of the beings 
The death of Devadatla, the Judas of Buddhism, was due to 
an Upacchedaka Kamma which he committed during his 
current life time. The premature death of the Crown Prince 
of Russia may also be instanced ^ an example of this class- 

The first three types of death are collectively called 
Kalamarana (timely death), and the last one is known as 
Akalamarana luntimely death). These four causes of death 
may well be explained by the illustralJon of ihe oil lamp. The 
lamp, for instance, may get itaelf extinguished owing to any of 
the following four causes, viz. The exhaustion of the wick, 
consumption of oil, both exhaustion of the wick and con- 
sumption of oil, and some extraneous cause, such as wind. 
Death of an individual may similaily be caused by any of the 
above-mentionetl tout wajfs. 

Explaining the caiiaea of death in the foregoing manner. 
Buddhism tells US that there are also four modes of birth viz. : 
Egg-bom creatures (Atidaja). womb-bom creatures (Jalibuja). 
Moisture-born creature# iSansedaja), and creatures having 
spontaneous births (opapalika). This broad classification 
embraces the entile range of hemgs that possess life. 

Birds and snakes that are bom of eggs belong to the first 
division. 

The womb-bom creatures, comprise all human bemga. 
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some devas inheblting the earth, those animals ihfit take their 
conception in a mother's womb. Those that take moisiuie aa 
material tor their growth, ate grouped in the third class. 

(To be ConiintieJi 


THE BUTCHER'S APOLOGIA 

*'Cruel butcher, sheathe thy knife« 
5pare« O spare that poor lamb’s life I 
Loose those cords St* feet that bind 
Cendc butcher, pray be kind I'' 


^'Madani, let your protests cease 
Do 1 Idlln myself to please? 

1 but alay this gentle beast 

That its blood may stain your feast. 


‘"Kindly Nature doth provide 
Plenteous food on every side^ 

Yet this lamb to death must bleed 
That on ‘cutlets' you may feecll'‘ 

L, D. J. 


READ THE MAHA-BODHl 
The oldest Buddhist Journal in the Worij> 
Maintained o( great Mslf^nacrifice and loss 

Each Reader is a brick-layeT in the Magnificent Structure 
of Wodd Peace which b the aim of the Muha JJodhi, 




FIRST BUDDHIST MISSION IN ENGLAND 

Bv D, R, jATAWAROEiVE, LONDON* 


Duntig the past two decades thew have existed in Europe 
several mavements which, in varying forms* contributed to 
the dissemination of the Buddha Dhamma among the peoples 
of the West. If wc confine our Temarks to tKc British ls\^ 
we find a few &cholarei in the eighties and the ninetiefi getting 
a ghtnps^e of BuddhiBrn thiough the pubticalions of the Pali 
Test Scdely founded by the late Profeaaor T, W. Rhys Davids. 
But, it was Sir Eldwm Arnold's inunortaJ work “Light of Asia” 
which mDrc than any othei brought Buddhism td the notice 
of the people of Great Britain. Somewhere in 1904 AUen 
Bennett, an Englishman of considerable attamments. entered 
the Chdet of the Sangha in Burma, and took the name of 
Ananda Metleyya, He returned to England in 1906, and with 
the co-operation of q few EiHglish Buddhists founded the 
Buddhist Society of Great Bn tain and Ireland. The Society 
flourished for nearly sixteen years and ceased its activities In 
1924 , hut during its existence it accomplished a remarkable 
amount of work for the cause of Buddhism in Greal Brilain. 
With the passing away of that Society E4igland was left with¬ 
out A Buddhist organisation : a few enthusiaadc membera of 
the late Society made an attempt to carry on as the “Buddhist 
League^* which, unfortunately^ soon broke up. 

When the Venerable the Anagarika Dharmapala visited 
England in 1925* there was no Buddhist movement of any 
kind. He collected a few surviving members of the old 
society and inaugurated the British Maha Bodhi Society. 

With the keenness of foresight chaiacterisdc of him, the 
Anagarika perceived the necesaity of permanent headquarters 
if a movement is to function successfully. He bought a free¬ 
hold house at Elaling in the extreme west of London, where 
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every Sunday evening a Guddhlst Service waa held and fallowed 
hy an address on the teaching of the Buddha. As Elaling; is 
a suburb far removed from the Test of London some difficulty v ^ 
was eiperienced in getting logciher lor the Sunday meetings 
a satisfactory audience, and it was found necesaary to acquire 
quarters in a more central part of the cityp Aftei: prolonged 
negotiations a large house, Noh 41 ^ Gloucester Road* near 
Regents Park, with a spacioua garden, wlla bought for £5000, 
and the British Maha Bodhi Society migrated thither m 
January 1926. 

[]1 health had forced the Anagarika DharmapaU to leave 
Ehgtand towards the end of 1927, but^ on reaching Ceylon, 
inspitc of hia illness* he organised the first Buddhist Mhision 
to England.. Three bhitkhiis learned m the Dhummo were 
chosen from among the lecturers of the leading seat of 
Buddhist learning in Ceylon, and were sent out as the first 
h’lissionajy bhikkhus to the West from the East. 

The three bhikkhus — the Vcn. P- Vft]irafil.na, the Ven. 

H. Nandasira and the Ven. D. Panuiaara — pccoiupanied by 
Mr, Devapriya ^ffalisInKa arrived in London on the 25th >f 
June 1928. The Buddhists of London accorded them a hearty 
reception and when they took charge of the Buddhist Mission 
House the Buddha S^fcrtOp in its e^entials, was established in 
Ejigland. 

Since the arrival of the Misfiionary bhikkhus, a regular 
weekly Buddhist Service has been held at the l^rfiara^ Every 
meeting is preceded by the Service which is conducted hy a 
bhikkhu both in the original Pali and in its English equivalent. 
His Serene Highness Prince Varnavaidyn of Siam* Siamese 
Minister in London, who has attended the Service more than 
oncet has expressed delight at the correct and reverent pro¬ 
cedure which the bhikkhua follow* 

It is a pleasure to he able to state that these three bhikkhus 
are splendid men with a proper sense of their responsibflity* 
They have won the hearts of all those who Have come in 
contact with them. The progress they have made in their 

3 
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Ehifjiee been remarkable, as ibey are now able to deliver 
aeimons in Enalisb : and, if tbe same rate of progrefi* is main¬ 
tained, they should In sis month's time be able freely to address 
English audiences on any aspect of Buddhisni- 

The Btiddhist Mission House has an excellent library with 
a spacious reading room which is kept open to the public 
every day from 10 to 8 P.M. Besides books on Buddhism 
the library contains a large numher of boohs of general interest. 
The reading room is supplied with the important newspapers 
and periodicals of England as well as newspapers, periodicals 
and other publicarioiw from Ceylon. Burma. India, China, 
Japan. Germany and America. If the publishers of Buddhist 
litemture in the East would send a copy of each publication 
to the Reading Room and Library at the London Buddhist 
Mission they would he effecting a great Dfiammd Dana. 

Besides the regular Sunday evening meetings twelve addi¬ 
tional meetings have been held, during the past year : the most 
notable of them are Wesak Day. the reception held in honour 
of the arrival of the bhikkhus, Dhamma Cakka Festival, 
reception to His Eminence Abbot Tai Hsu of China. Public 
Lecture by the Hon. Mr. D. B. JayatUleke, lEas Pauorond 
Ftn^ma. the meeting to celebrate the 84th birthday of Mrs, 
Mary E. Foster, the great benefactress of Buddhism and the 
Pinitnmn in memory of the past Buddhist workers in Europe. 

In September 1928. the President of the BritUh Maha 
Bodhi Society, Commander H. N. M. Hardy, D.S.O,, R.N., 
left for British Guiana, having accepted an high office in that 
Colony. This rendered imperative his resignation of the Preai- 
dentship of the Society ; the duties of the President have been 
willingly taken upon by the three Vice-PresidentB^r. 
Francis J. Payne. Mr. B- L. Broughton and Dr. A, P. de Zoysa 
—whose sustained interest in the movement has been a source 
of encouragement to the other workers, Mr. J. F. McKcchme 
(Bhikkhu Silacara) and Mr. A. H. Perkins are two members 
who have been of invaluable help to the Society, The Society 
also has had the honour of admitting into Ufe Membership 
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His Serene HiKlmeas Prince Vamavnidya of Siam, Siamese 
Mlnkter in London, and His Eminence Abbot Tai Han of 
CKinii. 

Of the meetings outside the precincts of the Buddhist 
House, to which speakers have been sent by the Mission 
mention may be made ol the twelve weekly meetings held at 
the Battersea Public Library under the auspices of the 
' Followers of the Buddha/^ a group of enthusiastic Buddhists 
in the South West District of London. In April 1928 Dr. P, 
de ZoysB visited Wales at the invitatiDn of Cbuncillor Elr J. 
Hopes, of the District Council of Neath. There he addressed 
two public meetings organised by the Free Religious Move¬ 
ment of Neath, On October 29; 1928, the Ven, P. Vajimnana 
Was the principal speaker at a meeting of die Spiritualist Asso¬ 
ciation held at the Minerva Rooms. In October Dr. de Zoysa 
addressed a largely attended meeting of the Crowstone Young 
Peoples Fellowships held at West cliff e j and in Novemher 
he was the speaker at a congregational meeting of the Wimble¬ 
don Spintuallst Church^ In January' 1929 Dr^ de Zoysa deli¬ 
vered an instmclivc address on the *'Teachings of the Buddha"* 
to 0 crowded gathering at the "'Labour Hall/" Uxbridge. In 
February 1929^ Miss V. Butler Burke, of Dublin, Ireland, a 
valued member of the British Maha Bodhi Society, organised 
a series of meetings in Dublin. Dr. A. P* de Zoysa^ who 
was sent to address these meetings, received an enthusiastic 
welcome. TTicsc meetings have enabled the seekers after 
Truth to hear the Buddhn Dhamma being preached by a 
Buddhist. It is gratil^ng to note that Mbs Butler Burke is 
interesting herself in the formation of a Buddhist Study Circle 
in Dublin. 

The existence of a Buddhist House with a Kihom attached 
to it has had the effect of rousing the Buddhbtfi of London 
into religious activity. TTie Studcnl’s Buddhist Association of 
Great Britain and Ireland was formed in 1927. It now counts 
nearly one hundred and fifty members* consisting of students 
drawn from many nationalities including Englbh, Sinhalese, 
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Burmese, Giinesc. Indian, Japanese and Siamese, Meetings 
are held once a month at the Buddhist Mission House, Lec¬ 
tures nre also delivered to the etudenta by eminent people on 
various phrases of the Buddhist religion, as also on literary 
subjects. The first Annual Dinner of the Association was held 
on December 17. 1927. at which the Association has had the 
honour of having as guests His Serene Highness Prince Vam- 
vaidya of Siam, the Siamese Munster in London, His LxeeL 
lency Dr, W. C. Chen, the Chinese Charge d Affairs and the 
Rev. H, Kawsaki of Japan, On June 3, l92ff tlie Association 
held a largely attended function at which short addresses were 
given on "Some Celebrated Buddhist Women.” Subjecte 
chosen for these addresses were:— Yasodhara, Prajapati. 
"VUikha,” "Sanghamilta" and "Ambapali.” Other special 
meetings of the Association were the Mid-Summer Celebra¬ 
tions and the reception to the Hon. Dr. D. B. Jayatilleke, The 
Asaodation held its Second Aimud Dinner on December !5, 
1926, at w'hich nver one hundred sat for an excellent vege¬ 
tarian repsst- 

In the "British Buddhist." the monthly organ of the British 
Maha Bodhi Society, the Mission possesses a means of dis- 
aeminating the Dhamma in Great Britain. Buddhists of 
Ceylon, Burma, India. Siam, China and Japan could help for¬ 
ward the work by becoming subscribers to this excellent 
magazine : the cost is only four shillmgs a year- The Editors 
also will be grateful for any articles, letters, cuttings, notes or 
other literary contributions on the subject of Buddhism. 

The cost of sustaining the Buddhist Mission in England 
with its manifold activities Is enormous : and so fur it has been 
borne entirely by the Venerable Anagarika Dharmapala and 
Mrs Mary E. Foster, The Mission has been started at a very 
opportune moment, and it b to be hoped that the Buddhists 
of Asia will joyously contribute towards the ^nds of the 
Mission both as a religious as well as a homanltarian duty ; 
for, the Buddhist Movement in the West is without doubt a 
humanitarian movement—a movement which was described by 
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n distm^iehcd Engflisii Buddhist as one of tte ^eatest move¬ 
ments for the ealvation of the West, 


THE PASSING AWAY OF THE BUDDHA 

By T. L. Vaswani. 

Tl was my silence day^ In the evenitig a young friend 
to read to me from the Ule of Buddha. It was the story 
of the Master *9 fast day«. As k came to the point where the 
Ma9tcr^ surrounded by weeping disciplesH passes into Nirvana, 
my eyes were dim with tears. What a moving ^tory t 1 am 
not tired of reading diffcrcrit versions in diderent Buddhist 
hooka as ] am not tired of reading the atory^ also written by 
lovmg disciples, of the la«t days of Socrates. 

Both Were almost contemporaries. Both were kindred 
souls. Both were rich m that tare gift, — unassuming simplicity. 
Both were beloved teachers of the youngs And both taught 
the great truth of Emancipation through self-knowledge : Men 
are unhappy, not knowing themselvea,^—not knowing that 
craving is the cause ol sorrow. Both challenged tradition. 
Take nothing on trust, — ^aaid Socrates. Place truth above 
tradition^— said Buddha. Both had an intellect sharp like a 
razor : and the emphasis of both was on Life, Dharma, not 
creed, speculation 1 

Three months before Buddha passes away* he visits 
Nalanda. There^ in bter years, sprang up a great university, 
— one of the greatest in the world’s history,. From Nalanda 
the Master movea on to a village on the south bank of the 
Ganges- And in a halh he addresses the village-folk,—he who 
Is the lover of the poor. Did he not renounce the palace to 
join the brotherhood of the poor? This village was destined 
to grow into Pataliputra, the capital of .A^oka the Great. 

The Master moves on to Veaali. There the rich couite- 
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san, Amtiapili, bears his discourse,— 'hears and is converted. 
She invites him to meals. He accepts her invitation in pre¬ 
ference to one from princes. The Master is the friend of 
the fallen and the fettered. Atid Ambapali presents to hhn 
her big park which he accepts for the Sangha, From Vesaii 
he movea on to a little village where he falls ill- Ananda, 
Buddha’s beloved disciple, becomes anxious. The Master 
proceeds to another village, Pava. He stays in the mango 
grove of a disciple. At the time of meals, the Master eat* 
flul^r omaddaurr. The word IS, often, translated to mean 
‘pig's flesh.* But, surely, the Prophet of Ahinsa, could 
n^t lake animal flesh 1 The word sHSjaramaddaiJa mean*, 
also, '’food eaten by piEs.” And the Master, ever the friend 
ol animal*, might well have eaten the sprout of a plant trodden 
by pigs. Some think the word means a ''mushroom growing 
in a place trodden by pigs,'* Some others say it i* "flavouring 
»ulrf.tancc.” Or wa* the eating of su^sra maddava a symbolic 
act? One thing we may be sure of : it was no flesh food the 
Euedha ate. After the meal the Master Buffers from violent 
pains and flow of blood- Beneath the tree the Buddha sits,— 
in great suffering,—^with great self-control* I thirst t These 
great one* full of compassion for suffering humanity have 
' hunger" and "thirst" for the whole creation that gioanath 
and travaileth in pan. The Master gets up. goes to a river, 
bathes and drinks and then in a mango grove lies dovm on 
his tight side. Socrates was calm In the face of death. "Be 
of good cheer," he said to his disciples, "and say that you are 
burying only my body." Buddha is unruffled by bodily pain. 
Buddha is fearless-. He lies down, the ancient Chronide 
says, "in the attitude of a lion." And what beautiful love m 
his heart. In the midst of all hts phyaicol suffering! He under¬ 
stands that his host at Pava will be deeply distressed on 
learning that the ttikaraninddaea meal had caused such suffer¬ 
ing. So with tact bom of spiritual sympathy Buddha asks 
Ananda to dispel the kind host's remorse and to tell him 
'■It was a great gain to thee, friend 1 that Buddha received 
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ixh last alms from tliee attain Nirvana 1" And the mEister 
w^bcs that man the ble^ing^ of long life and happmess. 

Yet another rivet 14 crossed by Buddha. Tlien in a grove 
of sal trees he Hes down on a bed with the head to the north 
flaying quietly : *'l am sufferitig," A nan da weepB, Has he 

not been with the Master all these years serving him and 
learning at his feet with the devotion of a disciple who be¬ 
come# a spiritual son? Ananda was to Buddha as was John 
to Jesus. The Master Is passing away. ' I have yet ao much 
to learnF*' says Ananda, *^*and my Master is going T*" Ananda 
weeps and other disciples^ toop shed tears of sorrow^ So In 
that moving story of Socrates we read how Plato, Crito, 
Apollodorjua and other dUciplc# weep when Socrates drinks 
the cup of hemlock. They feel as orphans without Socrates. 
Has he not been their spiritual father? But he retains calm* 
ness and says to them 3—this weeping? ! sent away 
Women mainly in order that they might not offend In this 
way^ For a man should die fn peace. Be quiet, then, and 
have p&dencc! And Buddha console Ananda, saying to 
him:-—^’'Weep not) AH things must change Mutation is 
the word writ large on the wheel of Law. 

Full of wisdom are the words the Master speaks to Anatida 
[ind other disciples before he passes Into Nirvana. Ananda 
is anxious about the Sangha now that the Master is leaving 
them. Ananda has moha for the San^ha. Buddha has none- 
Buddha d oes not regard himself a ^’Leader-*" Enough that 
he has taught unreservedly. The Wisdom of Life is the open 
Secret and he has never wished the Son^ha to depend on him. 
Why then should the Sangha feel helpless now that he ia to 
pass Into nirvana^ He came to break the barriers of forms 
and traditions. He came to proclaim Life.^—to pour new 
Life Into the world. He must not imprison the Sangha in 
new sets of rules;, new forms and traditions of his own- Life, 
—Creative Life,—must be their ^'Leader/' not he) This at 
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feaat Is tKe meaning I read in the Master's words to Ananda 
recorded in the ancient Chronicle thus 

Ananic^B w^i filaimcd and ■ajJ i —"The will nai paii into 

Nirvana bef*(e L* hn* dfcttmdaed loittelhing alwut the Sangha. 

Buddha replied t—" What dra the rtpect of mc> I have 

tauidit JKc DhtTTma indthpUt coakinff ojsy Jnnei and ovt*f and 
herein I have not the Vlw^d fief of a left^hei with rCfiaid to 
doctrirtw. 

It wouEd be one who would iay i—'"1 will lefid the Ordtr or 
"The Ordef loote np to tuc" who would determine aoinilhiiiB 
about the S^ngha. Bat I did oot ll-nh t "1 will lead the S^ng^^ 
G 4 r "The i^onnhii loolta upto me*". Whjf then should I deleimmc 
enmathin^ nhout th* SonpthffJ 

The great mesaage of fieJl-reliance linigs, again aneJ ag^in* 
in the Mafiter^s words to hb dbtdplo :—^'There/ore, >4niindnl 
be refugees in uouTseloea t" men have wandered afar in the 
Bcarch. not knowing that what they seek is within. They seek 
shelter in a creed, a church, a leader, a guide, a guru. Your 
guide and Guru « within : Yom shelter is in yourselves. 

To Ananda. too. the Master gives his message for all his 
disciples [—"Be afWtpflt'* And this word “dipa" is often 
translated as Tight." In which cpse the message means:— 
■‘Be ye lights to yourselves," A great message, Uberadon 
to him who is a Light to himseif. finding the Light in the Life, 
the Hidden Life within himaelt. But there are o^ers who 
interpret the word ‘dipa" to mean not Tight' hut 'dvipa' or 
Island, In which case "Atladipa" means Be ye islands 
to yourselves I" Thus interpreted, loo. the message is signi¬ 
ficant- For to be an '‘island ' is to be self-reliant ; and in 
self-reliance Is the true strength or sho^i of life. The 
Master's message is one of Initiative and individually. Be 
leUndsl Be Individuals—m the waters of mnya which are 
around you I Be yourselves ! 

They mlBUndersland the Master who accuse him of having 
taught a doctrine of passivity. Buddha's own life.—a beauti¬ 
ful blend of meditation pnd action.—ts the be« refutation of 
bis critics. And in the last words he addressed to the Vesali 
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meitibersH lie said : — *'Shrive with earnestness.'* He repeated 
these words m the very last message he uttered before he 
passed into Nirvana —"Subject to decay are compound things : 
atrive with eamesiness/' 

Nc^ passimism but spiritual activism was the message at 
once of his life and teaching. '^Strive with earnestness T* 
What hope, what strength, what optimism in these pardn- 
words of the Blessed One* 1 O ye that struggle and often 
think the struggle nought availeth 1 O ye that labour and 
often think the labour is in vain 1 O ye that hatUe with passion 
and after think the battle is not worth the waging, for Mara 
Beems so strong f O ye that are soiled and tainted and tried 
and feel tempted to give up the struggle as hopeless^—unto 
you who have struggled and Buffered through many painFul 
births. — unto you comes the word of one who, also, battled 
but conquered: — "‘Strive onl^' 

He was like unto you a man tempted and tried, and like 
unto you he struggled and battled before he became a Perfect 
Man, the Buddha. Every one of you is a potential Buddha. 
Strive on I And you, too, will win I Strive on and you, too, 
will achieve perfection ! Spirituality is a conquest. 


SUPPORT BRITISH BUDDHIST MISSiaN 

AND 

CONTRIBUTE TO THE 

LONDON VIHARA FUND 
The First Buddha Temple 
In Enc;land 



THIRTY SEVEN YEARS AGO 

CONSTTTVTIW OT THE MaHA-BoWA SocVEXY M 1692 
(Reproduced from the Maho-Bodhi of May, 1692.) 
Prejidenf ; 

Phadhaha Nayaka H. Sumancala, Maha Thera. 

Df reef Of and Chief AduUor £ 

Col. H. S. Olcott* 

General Secrciortf t 

H. Dharmapala. 

Siam —H, R. H. ChanDRADaT ChUDATDHARp Prince of Siam. 
Japan-JlT* Rev, Shaku Unsfyo, Tokyo. Japan. 

S. HotuuM Esq.. Sec. iNDO-BussEKt Korjku Society, 
Tokyo. 

Ceylon—G. P. Weerasekhara. Colombo. 

Burma — ^Moop^ Hpo Mhyin. K. S, M.. Hon. Secy. 

MaJia-Bodhi Society. 

Calcutta — Secretaiiy Calcutta Maha-Bophi Socdety. 

20/ I, Gangadhar Babu Lane. 
Chittagung—K rishna Chandra Chaudhurv. Secretary 

Buddhiit Aid Asaociation. 

Arakan— KaUNC HlA PRU, AkYAB. 

SIAM AND BUDDHA GAYA 
His Royal Higbne^ Prince Deva Vansa Varoprakar 
Minister for Foreign Affairs. Siam, wrote: — 

Fopeton Qffr^ 

Orfober^ t89K 

S[R. 

] regret that your letter of the 17th September having 
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refetcncc to Buddha Caj/a did not reach me in tuna to act 
according with your request. 

1 wish you every auceess in your undertaking to acquire 
Buddha-Caya for the Buddhists, which has my full sympathy, 
and that 1 may add of all Siamese, 

i hiKV*^ etc- 

Deva Wongse:, 

Mm later for Foreign A 0am, 


THE UFE STORY OF SUPPJVA UFASIK4 
By Miss L. D, Jayasundwia^ Galle, Ceylon, 

Suppiya was the chief among the female tay-diaciples 
who ministered unto the aick. Her life-story past runs as 
followsA hundred thousand aeons ago during the life-time 
of Padumuttara the Enlightened One, she took birth in a gentle 
family at Hansawaii. When she had come of age. once she 
accompanied the city-folk who went dally to the monastery 
to listen to the sermons that were being delivered by the 
Buddha. One day, the Master chose one out of the female 
lay-disciples from the assembly and proclaimed her as the 
chief among those who supplies the needs of the sick bhikkhus. 
She witnessed the scene and devoutly wished, that she mighr 
one day in the dispensation of a Future Buddha attain to the 
same office, ^Vith this earnest wish in mind, she performed 
acts of great merit during the rest of her life-time, and depart¬ 
ing therefrom fared among devaa and men for a lakh of aeons. 

In the blessed era of the Lord Cotama. she was reborn In 
the city of Benares In a householder s family. Her parents 
named her Suppiya, When she had come of age, during the 
first visit of the Master accompanied by His disciples to the 
city of Benares, she listened to a teligious discourse and 
attained Sotiipatti. Thenceforth it wa3 her ciistaTni to gt} djiily 
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to the moTiBstery to hear the Master* One day, seemg a sick 
hhikkliii she aiivanced towards him and paid him obeisance. 
Having conversed with him for a while ahe humbly inquired 
into hk necessities : "Upaaika. 1 wish to receive some fiesh- 
food," said the bhikkKu. "So be it. reverend 5ir, I shall send 
some." replied she. Supply a bowed respectfully to the bhikkhu 
and took her departure^ 

On the fcllowinK day she sent her maid-servant to tke 
market to buy some meaL at the meat^stalls. The maid-servant 
wandered all over the city but unfortunately was unable to 
buy any meat. So she returned home and mfortned her 
mistress about the situation. Hearing the ill news Supply a 
thought to herself: ”1 promised the bhikkhu to send 

some fleah-food, therefore he will not receive any from el^ 
where, now if I fail to send him some he wtU have none. ^ 
it is meet that I should 6nd a means of sending him some fleshy 
Food somehow." With this firm resolution, Suppiys entered 
her room with a weapon and bravely cut a piece of flesh fr m 
her thigh and handing it over to the maid-servant ordered her 
thus: "Now, add all the necessary ingredients and cook this 
piece of flesh well imd take it to the monastery and offer it 
to the sick bhikkhu. tf the bhikkhu make any inquiries about 
me, say that I am unwell." So the maid-servant took the flesh 
and carried out her mistiess behest. 

The Lord Buddha, through the exercise of His psychic 
faculties saw the brave and noble deed of Suppiya Upisikl, 
So, on the next day the Master followed by a retinue of 
bhikkhus went His diuly round in search of alms-food and 
arrived at the house of Suppiya Hearing of the Masters 
arrival, she called her httsband and said t "I am unable to go 
to receive the Buddha, therefore pray welcome Him on my 
account and offer Him a seat." The husband did accor^gly. 
Being thus seated the Tathigata inquired for Suppiya: She is 

iU and lying down inside. Lord," replied the householder, 
"Do please lirad her here." said the Master. So the husband 
went in and called her saying : "Dear wife, the Master wants 
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you/’ Supply! thought to hefself ; "The nlJ'Compaaflioiiate 
Lord IS inviting me fully avvare of my condition/' atid rose 
from her couch. By the mysterious power of the Master her 
wound was instantly healed and her leg became whole as the 
other.. Suppiya Was filled with rapturous joy at this strange 
occurrence. Then she repaired to the Master s presence, paid 
Him obeisance by humbiy piostrating herself on the groiund 
and took a seat aside. The Lord then c^uestioned : ^Tiat 

was the matter with the Upasikl ?" * Then SuppiyS related her 
whole story^ The Talhigata having hxushed His meal returned 
to the monasteryp summoned together the whole assembly of 
bhikkhus and condemned the bhikkhu who partook of the 
human flesh.^ This untoward i cident caused the Master to 
lay down the precept against the use of human flesh as food. 

Sometime thereafter, the Ma^cr seated in the assembly 
hall proclaimed Suppiya as the chief among the female lay- 
disciples who ministered unto the sick. Thus the devout wish 
made by Suppiya a hundred thousand aeoriE before attained 
full fruition. 


THE UAHABODKI SOCIETY 
ms INTERNATIONAL CHARACTER, 
Fbch^i Caufornia. 


Professor A, R. Zom writes i—I am very glad to renew my 
subscription to the Maha-Bodhi and thus to assist in a small 
Way in the excellent work you are accomplishing for the further- 
ance of the fiuddhisl enusa m (he iOorfd. 

1 was especially pleased with the reply given iti your 
Decemher number to the correspondent who seemed inclined 
to carp at the methods possibly to be employed by the London 
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Miseion for lire admiaaiDii of converts to the SaoghA. page 627 
Buddhism would prosper far mure if there were less of fault¬ 
finding and more brotherly love manifested amons us. Those 
whn are working so earnestly and faithfully to spread the light 
of the Dharma in foreign lands should be permitted to use what¬ 
ever methods good judgmeut will delermine as best adapted to 
local conditions, so long as the spirit of the teaching remains 
unchanged. Oat heroic brothers from Ceylon who ore braotrtg 
ihc rtgofiHis toififer cJimnie o/ Britain and endoring so monp 
pfioottons mhtfe li'iring under totnlly strange conditions, oD for 
the sake of the Dhamtna, rfeaerve our highest appreciation and 
otir moral support. 

Since wt cannot all tlungs alike and for this reason are 
inclined to find fault with the way our hrothera are doing, it 
will be best if we Ga our eyes on the goal we are seeking to 
reach, and if we concentrate our thoughts on the method of 
attaining A as shown by the Lord Buddha, then we shall be so 
hilly occupied that we shall have neither the time nor the 
inclination to cridcisc others. 

With all good wishes for the pfoeperity of your work 
during 1929, 


From New York. 

Our esteemed co-worker and the Secretary of the American 
Maha Bodhi Society. Mr. K. V, Kira writes 

The Maha Bodhi Society here in New York is moving 
along in leaps and bounds. We have wonderful meetings 
either here at my place or at different other places. Lectures 
by prominent speakers tate place at least once or twice a 
month. These are given at my account and expence. this 

morning we had with us His Eminence Tai Hsu the celebiated 
Buddhist Priest from China speaking on Buddha and his 
Teachings.1 am listuig below an itemaked account of 
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the Amount of m&ney I have fipeat for the Maha Bodhi 
Society: — 


1926 Wcsak 

dollars 60 

1927 


86 

1928 


63 

Pamphlets—The Message of the 

Buddha. 


Chilla Debt to Buddhjst India 


20;1 

Miscellaneous 


109 

To Vijetunga to Ceylon 


556 

Liondon 


152.60 

Cable 


32.96 

Hotel 


118.00 

IP Qothes and other Expenses 

68.00 

Two Lectures 


94.00 


Space for lectures my own Inn, hence no charge, 


From Madagascar. 

Mr. E. R. Nepveu* Col, Sec.. M. C, S., writing from 
MadagascAT, says :— 

la Dares Salam there is a very coiisiderable Buddhist com- 
mimity with A Very fine temple and the head of the religious 
community lives there. They have obtained land from the 
British Government and seem all very contended. 1 believe 
that it would be very helpful if Ceylon could send a Buddhist 
priest who could speak FngliGh and would be of great help to 
the work. 


THE FOSTER BUDDHIST SEMINARY 

LN Kam>y, Ceylon 

requires your helf> for its 
maintenartce 




SOCIAL ETHICS OF BUDDHISM 

Br Sir Hahi StNCM Couh, m.a., O-Litt., d.c.l., m.l.a.. 

Author of the -SPIRIT OF BUDDHISM.- 

Of all reUgions of Uie world Buddhism presents a. novel 
feature in that it was primaiily a social code, which in later 
years developed into a religion ; and long after the death of 
ita founder it began to be treated as a revealed faith. Take 
for enample. Brahtninism, It was a religion conceived by the 
priest craft, in which the relationship of God to iom was 
defined, and man'a approach to God described. Christianity 
followed the isnie line, and so doe* the religion of Islam. 
All these religions had no doubt to prescribe a regimen of 
ethics. But thU appears to have been a later development 
intended to secure the adhesion of the laity and ensure their 
subservience to the church. 

Buddhism started where other religions end. Initially, it 
seems to have left out fdl speculations Into metaphysics of 
life and the sequeltt of death. For, as is well known, the 
whole law of Buddhism « the law of the weal, which is the 
quintessence as its motif imd nhilotophy. That law enunciates 
four cardinal doctrines of the creed, which are regarded as 
ihc "be all and the end all” of Buddhism hy its devout 
followers. These canons, as is wdl-known. comprise 

(1) the dedarabon that pain and suffering are universal 

throughout the universe animated by the sdf : 

[2) that they are due to diseases, detachments and affec- 

dons, which are nothing more, but cravings after 
illusions crenttid by the imfr^finations ; 

(3} that such pain and suffering can be destroyed by 
removing the causes, the cause being the afore¬ 
said desires, detachments and aifectiotii. 

(4) Deliverance can only be effected by entering the 
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four paths whicli en^yre nirvan, vk., perfect 
faith, perfect thought, perfect ^otA and perfect 
deed. Resolved into their commonplace equi- 
vaJenlsH the four canons mean no more chan this, 
that human life is mi&eraUc. and that it b secured 
hy faith, hy the perfection of thoug^ht, word and 
deed. How these are to be ensured is then the 
fundamental difference between Buddhism and 
other faiths. 

That Bmldliwm waa an iconodasric rdigfon mtended to 
detnoliah iind destroy Brahminism, which had then oblained a 
waiit foothold in the country, admits of no doubt. Buddhism 
reeWed in that light, is the very antithesis of Brahminism' 
And the onslaught made upon Brahminism ia an onslaught 
which reduced the hierarchical creed to utter impotence. The 
Brahmins had been for centuries teaching the maamrs that the 
^ds on high were in contact with the Brnhmina. and that 
thoir pleasures could be secured by aelf-hnmoladon and the 
onering of sscrificea. 

The supremacy wWh the Brahmins Jiad established and 
their omnipotence which they tad established in the eyes of 
the laity, was re-inforced by the ignorance and credulity of 
the masses and even of their ruling princes, who implicitly 
believed m the divinity of their priests. OiJy an instance taken 
from the great Hindu booh the Maha Bharat would illustrate 
the manner in which this ascendancy was ensured. It is said 
that King Dasaratha, the father of Rama, the chief god of the 
Hindu pantheon, had three queens. Kausalya. Kaikeyi and 
Bumitra ; but as he had no son he married seven hundred and 
fifty more wives, and yet no son was bom. He then per¬ 
formed the famous Aswamedh, or horse sacrifice, to propitiate 
the gods and thus make them bestow upon him the priceless 
boon of B son. But in order to perform tKe sacrifice, it was 
necessary that it should be performed by the Rishi Sringa. 
This Rishi lived in the forest with his father Vibhandak. and 
Dasarath resolved upon decoying his bqh to perform the 
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sacrifice. He seat tke elected 1:Ke£imie4 of AyodKya to entice 
him by their and mufiiCn which they did. He was 

brought to Dosarath, who itiarried him to h*B d&u?rhter banter 
It just happened that at that time the whole kingdom of 
Ayodhya waa in the throe* of a terrible drought from which 
the country had been long suffering. The offering of Sruiga 
brought down copious r^tn and the desired son. This and 
nmzlar stories invented by the Brahmins were intended to 
impress upon the proletariat their complete control of the 
heavens. Both the Maha Bharat and the Ramayan are repJete 
with such episodes invented without regard to their very 
«mLlitude. because the pious Brahmins knew that whatever they 
said they could not make an overdraft upon the credulity of the 
Ignorant masses. It b to dispel thb ignorance and to bring 
the masses bach to the rule of the reason that Qautam Buddha 
enjoined the necessity of mas* education and hb preaching 
was delivered m the dialect of the people, which they under¬ 
stood and in the simple logic which they could follow* Their 
brains which had long remained dormant and had indeed 
become bedowded by the centuries of inculcations by the 
hierophant of a selfish creed, became at once emancipated 
and pulsated and throbbed with ihc pulsations of a new IHe 
created by the Teacher, who denounced the hypocricy and 
cunning of those who had been eacploiling their credulity and 
ignorance. 

Society which had been then already divided into several 
vocational classes became crystal ised into the four caste* by 
a fiction Bscrited to Bmhma, that he had created mafihind and 
divided him into four distinct castes, and assigned to them 
four dbtinct occupations. The apotheosia of die Brahmin 
was secured by escribing his origin from the^ mouth 
of Brahma. The mditant character of the Kshatxiya was 
typified by giving him an origin from his arm, while the 
trading dasses were held to emanate from his belly, and the 
Shudras who were relegated to msmial occupations were held 
to arise From his feetn 
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It appears that the supremacy of Brahmins was seriously 
threatened hy the JCshatriyas, who had taken to learning and 
the teaching of the scripture. Some of the finest sutras in 
the Upanishads are ascribed to them. Oiagimcd by the 
supremacy of the Kshatriya, the Brahmins had invented a 
fable that one Farasram was born to destroy the Kshatrlyaa 
Md had annihjlated the Kshatriyas twenty-one times and 
fiJled over five or seven lakes with thrir blood. This fable 
inserted in the Vishnu Puran was intended to impress upon 
the masses the prowess of their rate. The story of the destruc 
tion of the Kshatriyas was said to have originated in the theft - 
^ a cow stolen by a Brahmin Jamadagni, Hw son Parastam 
is Said to have killed a thieving KshatrJya whose sons attacked 
the father and murdered Kun, Parasram retaliated and vower 
that he would eatirpate the whole race, and in the fulfilmen 
of this vow he wielded his axe with such destructive eSett tha. 
the earth was cleared of every KaWriya. 

It appcBJs that this myth was invented at the time when 
the conflict between the Brahmins and the Kshatriyas had 
already begun, and^ the Brahmins, feding chagrined at the 
ascendancy of the Kshatriyas began to Invent fables to estaK 
lish their own supremacy. The contemporary records of 
Buddhist times say that the supremacy of the Kshatriyas had 
to be flcknowicdged even by the Brahmina. and it U at this 
time of the social struggle of the people that Gautum Buddha 
wa^ born. 

Gautum Buddha was the first to declare one universal Uw 
for all mankind. He made no distuiction between caste and 
taste, iind indeed, the quintessence of his teaching was that 
ail men were equal and equally entitled to obtain their deltver- 
ance from suffering and pain by their own actions. In other 
words, to him man was the master of his own destiny. -To 
the Brahmin, however, his destiny lay in the hands of the 
Brahma. According to the latter, that destiny was secured 
by the o^ering of bloody sacrifices and the giving of the alms 
to the priests, by infliction of torture, by fasting and prayer. 
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ajkd obsequious adherence to the ritual* of Ciflte. According 
to Gautam Buddha there was one imiversal law which per¬ 
meated the universe, controlled its main spring, and applied 
equal to men and heaatSn and indeed^ to all sentient life. This 
levelling doctrine at once proclaimed the equality of man and 
the suprenracy of his intellect, a fact entirely ignored hy the 
Bruhraanical cult. 

Buddhism enjoined perfection in thoughi, which meant 
purity of thought, which aga-in implied the creation ol healthy 
mental images, which should direct* guide and control the 
animal impulsea ol men- Pure in its origin, pure in words 
and deed, the Buddhist placed Implicit confidence In his tutor. 
Buddhism thus inculcated not only the exalted morality, which 
will live for all the time* but it equally enjoined the practice 
of that morality not only by the monastic brotherhood in hi* 
sanctuary, but also by the lay brethren in the market-pUce. 
In course of time the religion acquired a dual aspect, and 
became both the religion of the heart and ol the head. As 
the elementary truths became absorbed by the people, Buddha 
tdught them the nobler truths : hut these truths were imparted 
to those savants who had subdued the senses and had acquired 
mastery over their thoughts and actions- 

The effect of this new cult was cataclysmic. The low¬ 
born. the depressed* the oppressed, the aboriginal, who fled 
to the forest at the sight of the warrior, aU foregnthered around 
the great Teacher, to whom they looked up with affcctiOfl as 
children look up to their parents. The old ca^e and class 
distinctions disappeared j courtisaris who had gone down in 
the social scale on account of their call mg, and who lived 
without hope* and to whom no reclamation was possible, be¬ 
came some of Buddha # greatest adherants, and indeed, some 
of thr greatest benefactors of his religion. The new religion 
had cleansed their mind, purified their soul They gave up 
their occupations, and thenceforward led a pure, chaste and 
sacred life. The lowborn forgot ha humble origin. He 
emulated the example set before hintr arid some of Buddha s 
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favoured disciples were drawn from the rants of the lowly 
clod hoppers, Cunda, the blactsmith, wm the last to invite 
him to a feast, after which the Perfect One took ill. and from 
the effects of which he died. 

The doctrine of Buddhism recogniaed no individual rights 
iind property, and it has led to a belief that it was the fore¬ 
runner of communism, which Chtistianity preached^ and 
which Russia is now striving to practise.* But Buddhism was 
communistic only in a sense, in that it abjured the acquisition 
of pnvate property by its monks, ntins, and other dUciples. 
who had consecrated their lives lo the practice of Buddhiism. 
h is still recognised the true ilnfc of his followers, who loUowcd 
their daily occupation^, acquired property, and indeed, 
amassed great wealth, with which they endowed great stupas 
and chaityas* with which the country became soon dotted and 
of which the stupendous relics are everywhere visible from 
the Khybcr Pass down to the Valley of Irrawadi. 

The exalted morality of Buddhism is due to the fact that 
Buddha made man his own mentor^ priest and saviour. H.e 
completely eliminated from his cult, intervenboti of a third 
party. He would not create a priestly hierarchy, and with his 
dying breath he declared that his religion must be taught as 
he himself had taught without the intervention of a priestly 
order, 

Buddha had enjoined upon the priest the strict practice 
of celibacy, and after Jus death the rich immoluments attracted 
the idle to join the order, and without any controllingf or 
restraining hand of a head priest, a very large number of monks 
grew, which threatened to sap the economic life of the people. 
Even to-day there are said to be eighty to ninety thousand 
Pungis in Burma. While the devout have constructed no less 
than forty lacs of pagodas, though the spirit of Buddhism 
always revolted against spectacular representation of his creed. 
But we make of our gods as we wish them, and the decadence 
of Buddhism has followed the natural law of gimvttatiQn, 
which affecta dl religions. There is a revivaJ to the old 
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creed ; but bow far tie strict morality wbicL Btiddbiam enjoins, 
and the self-sacrifice which it Involves, would appeal to the 
present materialistic age, still remains to be seen. But signs 
are not wanting that the people who have got tired of mate- 
ri^ism and the accumulation of wealth and have begun to 
realise its hollowness are turning once more to a religion of 
the highest morality and purest virtue. 


ROERICH'S HIMALAYAN PAINTINGS 

The four paintings by Professor NlcholBS Roerich repro- 
duced keie : 

The Lord Buddha (Jrt colours) 

The Sign^ oF Martreya 
The Utispilled Civalice 
News oE the Elagle 

belong to the famous "HimalByan Series" of this world 
renowned artist. 

"The Lord Buddha" is represented meditating for the 
saving of humanity, in a stalactite Himalayan cave before a 
Bubteiraneati source, which stands as a symbol of the Source 

of Life. 

The Blessed One is as if a Center, emitting the Ufe and 
by His radiance the whole cave and all stalactites are beauti¬ 
fully lit up. 

"The Signs o/ Maitreya" represents a majeslie Image of 
Maitieya on the way to Ladak and a faithful follower of the 
Teaching notices in heaven the victorious future Saviour on 
a horse at full speed. In several paintings Prof. Roench 
expressed the Image of the Blessed Maitreya as the holiest 
Sign for the pilgrims on their trying earthly path. 

'The l/nspiWed ChnJice*’ represenls a holy man in yellow 
Buddhist garments, coming from the very heights of the snow 
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The Unspim-Ed Chalice" 
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briJJi^t Himnlayajs, carrying the ChaKce of Amn'ta. Watch- 
mg the precipices and glacier* and sharp rocks, you see hcwv 
dilRcult b the destiny to carry the chalice unapilled. 

fn the very time rvhen hunmnlty needs the strength of 
Amnta, the Blessed One is bringing the Salvation. 

fvew* o/ the Eaglu . In a high cave on remote moun¬ 
tains a lama is meditating and sending W thoughts to 
humanity. An eagle from far a%vay came to thb place and 
>vhbpers some news into the ear of the lama. Are they from 
thiA cajtK or from Far away worJeU? 

these four painiinga belong to the collection of the 
^****^*'^ ^^^*®®*^*** 'n New York, which now receives, a new 
l^utiful home—B twenty-four storey skyscraper, ciownttig 

the RlvcrsicJi^ of tliit Hudison 

More than 800 paintings by Professor Nicholas Roerich 
are already collected in thb Museum, which stands as an 
excepdotial moiuunent to the creadoti of one man. About 
400 pamtings from thb collection are dedicated to Asin, the 
Himalayas, Buddhist conceptions, etc Prof. Roerich is reci^- 
nized as the best contemporary artist and hb creative works 
Oh Asia are cohaidered imique. 

In the same building in the library will be kept the last 
^t of Prof. Roerich to Americas; the complete collection of 
Kangyuf-Tangyuf. recently sent by him to New-York from 
Tibet. It b the first collection in America of these precious 
books, whid) will be accessible to every student. 

Of books. In which Asia and especially the Himalayas are 
dbeussed. the big volume "Himalayas", puhlbhed by Bren- 
tan os. "Altai-Himalaya" published by Stokes, and "Sham- 
bhab—The Resplendent" are the greatest books of their kind- 
For many years already the creative genius of Prof. Nicholas 
Roerich is attracting the attention of almost all the eoirntries 
of the wodd. 

For us it b especially interesting to follow the opinion of 
prominent Eastern voices about the genius of Prof. Roerich. 

We have heard that the National Hbtorical Museum in 
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P*kifig Iifls recently §ent an address to Prof^ RoeiiizhT horded 
as highly as follows; 

have ordinarily looked up to you^ Sir* on Etccount 
*'of your Occidental and Oriental learning, your reputation 
"being exalted with the TVbhan. and the Constellation oF the 
"XiTcat Bear, In speaking of antiquities you have much know- 
'ledge, and youT eyes can cover a period of Jive thousand 
You have visited the most remote places, your 
’^travels covering ninety thousand li. Among connoisseurs 
"you are a most renowned artist, having the ability to deppict 
^'sounds and shadows, and are teputed to possess much ability 
"and skill. Although the objects of antiquity in quantity arc 
"comparable to the sea, you, Sir^ are among the midate, and 
*‘know and appreciate them all." 

The best scientist of MotigoUa speaks of Professor Roerich 
m the following terms : 

“Such great universal personalities as Roench walking the 
'^path of the Bodhisattvas of the fugheet order as absolute 
' lights of the century. In this age, the age of egoiEm, their 
"greaE deeds will bring limitless results to those countries 
^'through w^hich these lofty personages have passed. There* 
"fore our country considers the visit of Prof^ Roerich to our 
"country as a great honor and Joy.*' 

And Japan's best writer* Itsuzo Takcuchi, who recently 
has written and issued the second book about Profeifisor 
Roerich, thus writes of him : 

'^Reaching such heights, the creation of Roerich^s genius 
*"is incessantly growing- Inspired by an inner striving which 
‘"impels Kim onwards, he searchea new heights and conquers 
* "seemingly impas^ionable barriers^ Nothing impedes his 
"'striving to carry the message of the broadest panhnman 
""communion- Hig latest message coming From the heart of 
^"Asia. synthesizes the spirit of his works and confirms the 
'^New Reality. This is seen in the last palntintts oF the great 
"'Teachers of all ages* in whose works he sees indicationB of 
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World unity. Roericb—&rlJsl, writer, tlunker^ leader— 
'"sees us approaching the day of his New Reiility* when the 
"mckst Ideaiiadc ia transmuted into the most practicnl, when 
"brotherhood aa the result of the united creation in the life 
"will proclaim: "Love, Beauty and Action/ which arc the 
'^shields of Roerich and in the name of which he has attained 
"his highest victories/* 


THE BRAKMAJALA SUTTA 

A Study.* 

The subject of my paper, this ev e n i ng^ is '*The Brahma- 
jlla Sutta'* or "The DbcouiBe on the Perfect Net/’ Tti the 
words of the Lord Buddha Himself, it has been described as 
the "net whose meshes are so fine that no folly of auperstitloii, 
however suhde^ can slip through/" Thus, while aU other 
Suttas were named, according to their contexts, by the 
Aiahants at the First Council, this Sutta has the unique dis¬ 
tinction of receiving its name from the lips of the Blessed One 
Himself. 

This is one of the most importiint Suttas in the whole 
Buddhist Canon, and that fact was realised by the great Them* 
who made the hrst Collection, soon after the Parinirvina of 
the Lord. They placed it in the forefront of oH the Suttas 
in view of the bearing it had on succeeding exposidoiis. An 
examination into its contents w3] make this very plain. 

When an architect has desired a new building, he selects 
an appropriate site, removes all the Wild growth from it, and 
digs deep enough to lay the foundation of his budding on firm 
ground. The Buddha's method may be compared to that of 

” A piper read bE b incetmg ol ihc Slndentji' Bciddhini Av^OcibIic^q 
of Crut Btltiiii Bfid irdsnej bj Mr. DovjipriyB WjdlilnKi of tbc LoodoD 
Buddial Minian. 

6 
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an aj-cliiiect. WLen our Lord npp^arod m India^ he found the 
country overgrown with weeds of aupersdtiouB dogmas^ Hence 
his first task wae to remove them before commencing the 
magnificent stcucturc of hig Dhamma. So conlradictOTy and 
misleading were the current ideas on religion and philosophy 
that nothing short of a thorough sweeping away of those 
erroneous beliefs could produce that atmosphere of calmness 
which was necesaaiy for a dear understanding of the difierence 
between the essential and the non-essential. In this Sutta 
we have a vivid account of the way in which the Lord refutes 
all these beliefs. He enumerates and analyses threadbare all 
the current philosophical theories* and shows them to be mere 
speculations based on ^'persoiui) aensations*' and unsound 
reasoningr There are* in alb sixty-two theories discussed in 
detail, and 1 make bold to say that after so many centuries of 
socalled progress* human knowledge—at least as regards 
religio-philosophical matters—has advanced very little. In 
fact every auppoeed new religious theory that has appeared 
in the world since those days has had ita prototype in the one 
or other of these sixty-two Views. 

Apart from this, the main philosopluca] interest of the 
Sutta, it is of great importance to dui knowledge of the life 
of ancient India. While Brahmanicat writers deliberately 
abstained from giving a true picture of ancient India, lest 
their own importance might be reduced m the Face of com¬ 
petitors, Buddhist writings, including this Sutta^ are mines 
of information on all questiona pertaining to that country. In 
the list of vocations prohibited to a mic BHikkhu we find very 
interefiting refcrel^ces to arts and crafts, astrology, palmistry, 
medicine, and so on. 

Like all other Suttas this was related by Ananda at the 
First Council just as he had heard It from the Blessed One, It 
is said that the Lord was once going along the highroad 
between Rajagaha, then the capital of Magadha, and. Nalanda^ 
Inhere later on stood the famous Buddhist University- As 
usual, He was accompanied by a large number of ^ikkhus. 
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A certain ascetic named Supply a was vlIbo goins along the 
same road with his disciple Srahmadatta. While they were 
thu« going along the road, a converisation sprang up between 
Supply a and his pupil. The subject was, of course, the 
Buddha. Supply a spoke ill of the Blessed One ; but his pupil, 
strangely enough^ praised the Lord. Thus arguing, they 
reached a certain rest-house where they took shelter for the 
night. The conversation was contbujed even at the rest'housen 
the disputants apparently not knowing that the Blessed One 
Himself was resting at the same place. Elarly next morning 
when the Bhikkhus were gathered together, there arose a con¬ 
versation among them about tbe way in which Supply a and 
his pupils belonging to an opposing school respectively blamed 
and praised the Lord. As Was the usual custom, this cortversa- 
tioti was reported to the Buddha when He came into their 
midst. On hearing what the BhSkkhus were taUdug about the 
Lord Buddha admonished them aa to how they were to behave 
themsrlveS' when anyone praised of blamed the Lord, His 
Dhamma, or the Order* . The Lord Buddha's discourse begins 
with a very choracteriatic utterance, and I can do no better 
than quoted the whole paragraph to show His wonderful spirit 
of tolerance, and KS^ untonceru at either praise or blame: 

"Brethren, if outsiders should apeak against me, or against 
the Doctrine, or against the Order, you should not on that 
account either bear malice, or suffer heart-burmng^ or feel ill- 
will. If you, on that account, should be an^y and hurt, that 
would stand in the way d[ your own self-conquer ^ If^ when 
others speak against us, you feel angry at that, and displeased^ 
would you then be able to judge how far that speech of theirs 
is well said or ili>'' 

'‘But when outsiders speak in dispraise of me, or of the 
Doctrine, Or of the Order, you should unravel what is false, 
and point it out as wrong, saying : 'For this or that reason this 
is not the fact, that is not so, such a thing b not found among 
us, is not in us/* 

"But also, brethren, if outsiders should speak in praise of 
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tnc, in praise nf the Doctrine* in praise of tKe Order, you 
should not, on that account be filled witfi pleasure or gludnesSr 
or be lifted up in heart. Were you to be so, that also would 
stand in the way of your self-conquest, ^Tien outsiders speak 
in praise of me, or of tbe Doctrine, or of the Otder^ you should 
acknowledge what is right to be the fact, saying: ^'For this or 
that reason L this is the fact^ that is so» such a thing is found 
(imotig ub*/' 

It may be of interest to note here that these sentinients 
produced a profound effect in the life of the Emperor Asoka. 
who reigned nearly two hundred years after the ParinirvSna of 
the Buddhar And he too reiterated them in one of his edicts. 

Having instructed the Bhikkhus how to receive praise or 
blame, the Blessed One goes on to say that it is only regarding 
trifling rriatter^ that outsiders, like Brtihmadatta, praise the 
Fjcalted One. They only see the moral superiority of His Life, 
but not the depth of HU knowledge. Here we have a very 
long list of the Silas which the Blessed One Himiself observed 
and expected the Bhikkhus to follow. These ate classified 
under three heads, Cula Sila or smaller division of 

morality^ Majjhima Sila. or middle division, and Maha Sfla* 
greater divUion of moraltty* Thus the five precepts come first, 
and then the eight precepts,^ followed by the ten precepts and 
so on, I need not enumerate the long Ibt of the Silas, since 
they are more or less weU known. Suffice to say that these 
three headings comprise a large section of the tujes of conduct 
which were scrupulously observed by the Blessed One and His 
disciples. It js, therefore, no wonder that He earned the ad¬ 
miration of the followers of other theorists of the-^ay who 
deplorably failed to attain such a height of morality. Their 
unstinted praise of the Lord's virtues shows that even His 
opponents could not help admiring Him* though from a far. 
But unfortunately, as the El eased One Himself here points out* 
their knowledge stopped there. It is as regardn this outward 
moral conduct that others* like Brahmadalta. praised Him* 
They only see the moral grandeur of His life, but cannot 
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penetrate into thr depth of Hb Wbdom. Those only who can 
IcAsl obtain a (glimpse into the knowledge that He possessed 
are in a fit position adequately to praise Him. Morality is the 
basis of all religious lifcn but it is not its crown and summit. 
Standing: firm on morality, the religions person has to biiild up 
the higher life of Wisdom known as Arhatship, leading up 
finally to Nibbana, the summum bonum of Buddhism, What 
I have said above b very important in view of the fact that 
a number of scholars have bied to prove that Buddhism is only 
a system of mere ethics. But here is evidence to the contrary. 

This list of Silas is followed by the more importaiit section 
of the Sutta in which the Lord enumerates and analyses the 
various philosophical theories advanced by His contemporaries 
for which analysis alone we should prabe our Lord. As I have 
already said, they are altogether sixty-two in number, but may 
be reduced to two main groups, namely^ of those whose specu¬ 
lations are concerned with the past or the origin of diings, and, 
of those whose theories are concerned with the future or the 
ultimate aim. Each of these groups again is composed of five 
smaller groups^ thus forming in alb ten important schools o- 
thought. 1 shall now endeavour to give a short account of 
each of these groups as given in thb Sutta, leaving out the 
sub-groups, as they only differ in method and not in principfes-r 

L Sassofiti;idin!i or Etemalists who. in four ways, maintain 
that the world and the soul are eternal. They admit the 
passing away of bemgs from one state of existence to another^ 
but they are tbe same, and "exiHt for ever and ever*\ Of 
this class there are four subclasses, according to the method in 
which they arrive at this concluaion. 

2, fi^nccasasaa^oc^ad/ns Or Semi-etemalists who also, in 
four ways, maintain that the soul and the world are partly 
eternal and partly not. TTie great Brahma, the creator, b 
eternal and exists for ever and ever, while oil other beings die 
and pa^ avray, 

3, >1 nfcnanfi^as or Extentionbts who. in four ways, 
maintain the infinity oi the finiteness of the world. There are 
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foiu siil>-classes Recording to their metiioils, the fiiat holding 
the world to be finite, the second infinite, the third neither 
finite nor infinite, and the fourth, both. 

4, j4mnra V^ffetheprM or Eiel-wriggJeTa who. when a 
straight question ia asked, wriggle like celfi. They were a very 
strange set who did not express any definite opinion for fear 
of making mistakes. If you aaked them whether the world wrs 
eternal or not, they would reply :—■ 'We don t take it thiU- 
We don’t take it the other way. But we advance no different 
opinion And we don't deny your position. And we don't 
eay it is neither the one nor the other' . It was in regard to 
the head of this School that the Lord Buddha once, humour¬ 
ously remarked that of all fools this -was the greatest fool. 

5. Adhicca Samuppanffts or Fortuitous Origintsts who, in 
two ways, maintained that the soul and the world arose without 
a cause. Their doctrine was based on the theory, that things 
could be explained without a cause, so that everything was due 
to mere chance. 

6, Uddhamo /I ghaiorrtfeasfa) or those who hold the 
doctrine of a conscious existence after death. There were 
sixteen sub-classes among these according as whether the soul, 
after death, ia happy or unhappy, with form or without form, 
and so on. 

7. Uddkarmi ^ghdtonlfeialb) who. in eight ways, maintain 
the existence of the soul, after death, in an unconscious state. 
There are eight groups of this class, 

8. Vddhama j4ghalanj%isle) or those who hold, in eight 
ways, that the soul after death is neither censdoua nor un¬ 
conscious. They are opposed to both the previous schools- 

9, trcchedflt'qdins or Annihiladonists, who maintain, in 
seven ways, "the cutting off, the destruction, the annihilation 
of a heing after death”. To whatever height the soul may 
attain, it is bound to be destroyed and thus the being comes 
to an end. This docUine is diametrically opf^ed to 
Buddhism ; but some of the early writers, especially the 
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CliTistian Mt$dioriariesH sought to kill Buddhisui hy tharacter- 
ising h as niKilis^ic- A few wrilej? itidtilge in such hysterics 
even Dow-a^days, but fortunately no one takes serioliB notice 
of their wild conjectures c^ept, of course, the Missionaries 
bent on saving the ^‘Heathen", 

10. DitthadhimitnaTjihbMnavodms oi those, who hold the 
doctrine of complete happiness In this visible worlds They arc 
divided into five classes according to the degree of gtossness 
in their doctrines. The first group maintains that one attain^ 
salvation by enjoying all the ordinary pleasuxes of this world- 
Their aim in life is lo get the ^eaterit amount of pleasure^ 
and all their actions arc guided hy this one aim. 

In the West we have the Hedonists who«c ethical standard 
is similar to that of these ancient philosophers of India. But 
it 13 not far from the truth, if I say, that more than half the 
World actually follows this leachiiig while paying Up homage 
lo other philosophies. 

1 have given above, very briefiy, an account of the views 
held by the Lord Buddha s contcmporanefl. A very remarkable 
fad about them all is their universal belief in a sotil. All the 
philoBophies, before Lord Buddha, lake this for granted : and 
it is round this central idea that they wove ihcir multifarious 
theories. But what is this soiil> As far as these philo&ophers 
are concerned, they seem to think it to be a sort of mankind 
residing within the bodies of beings, tt is this inner self which 
feels pain and happiness, and w'hich has to be saved. It is 
neither the body noi the mind but yet is within us. The Lord 
Buddha analysed the human being into his constituent parts and 
declared an eternal, immutable soul had no place in the life 
of a man except in the speculating personas imagmatioD. 
Therefore, at one stroke, he swept away all their arguments 
hy denying the very existence of this soul, and thus paved 
the way for the grasping of the truth as il While these 
philosophers waste their time and energy in hah splitting 
arguments regarding the past and the future. Code and Aouh, 
the Lord Buddha takes the common-sense point of view. 
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H&vmg ^numerated and condemned as us^elcss all the above 
theories, regarded as means of Balvattonn he lays down an 
altogether different path to it. The view point he takes at the 
end of tbi# 5utta is unasaalSable^ for He does not go into the 
niceties of logic but looks at life as it really 

However much we may dbcuss and talk about a knotty 
problem we cannot get into its real nature unless we make 
ourselves a part and parcel of it, must realise its tnie 

nature by deep meditation ; we must not argue but see ita 
aiismg and passing away- A clever thief may give, with little 
compunction, learned discourses on the evils of theft without 
himself deriving any bertcht by his learning. Such was the case 
of these philosophers. Their clever theories led them nowhere 
except to mutual wrangling over differences. ITiey speculated 
on every conceivable thing, but failed to know the one thing 
necessary, namely^ that all their sufferings were due to their 
own selves. They (ailed to look within an remove the cause. 
But this was the Lord Buddha's method. He found, after deep 
meditation, that ignorance and deBire were the root causes of 
all the ills of thii world, and so advised his hearers to remove 
them by following the Noble Eightfold Path. IE you lead a 
pure life, meditate on the three characteristics of im¬ 
permanence* suffering and souHessncsSr the rcalisatian of truth 
will dawn upon you. Wordy warfare cannot bring peace of 
mind. TTiis has to he cultivated and developed by fighting 
the evil forces wilJiiri. This, I thirik, is the final message of 
this Sutta I and the one message which the Lord Buddha 
endeavoured to initil into the hearts of the people. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE IN BUDDHISM 
By T, MAfiGUEs Riviere, France. 

The cjUestion oF * "Personality^' in Buddhism is an inextne- 
able One for the Orientalists. On the one hand, there are the 
affutnationa of the fiuddha which can be eaailv understood . 
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What is iMscoinijig old m mankind and what is not?'^ h is 
aaked. '^Matter, body become old but proper name does not/' 
The perKjn goes from life to life, assuming a new charge t ft is 
to it that belong the works which are done, for fruits of the 
acts cannot be gold, nor hought, nor tranafeired. There is. 
according to thh doctrine^ a person who IS from life to life, 
there is a self J , But, on the other hand^ Buddha affirms, 
with the strongest energy* impermanence, void and non aub- 
stantiaJity of nU things. Who is this Bemg who trans¬ 
migrates and who is* at the same time, impermanent and 
without *1*'} 

It is true that this question is contradictory and seems im- 
I^Bsible to be scjved. BuddhJst doctors have tried during a long 
time to unify these conceptions seeming divergent. Hinay^a 
schools perceive in the life only "living pictures" ; each picture 
is a whole ayttem. a single element (dharma) t the rolling of 
the streams of the life makes these elements to be associated 
and creates the iliuBory and the manifestatiem. Hinayana 
schools affirm reality of the ultimate elements (dharma). 
Causality eluata only between two dharmas, Mahagana school 
(and specially Mat^hyamikoM) look upon this with a different 
point of view, TTie manifested becomes impermanent in it# 
totality and, only exists the Weaf% in Self (Sva-bhava) i all the 
dharmas (the ctements) become empty and unreal. It is the 
affirmation of the Voice* of the One, which we can see in 
Vedantigm and specially Sankara's Advaita schooL 

Psychological schools of the West begin to discover multi^ 
plidty of the elements which compound the humanself ; their 
affirmations begin to be similar to those of Asia, The old 
division of "spirit" (?) and "body" is abolished. In the 
scientific point of view only, this idea is applicable : for the 
ravages o^ the idea of a "self ” to be eaved from hell are 
always made in West by atavism, religious traditions or philo¬ 
sophical education. They are numerous those who are bent 
by their loved personality, and try to find in an adequate 
reincamarion the -ossibUities to prolong their "1*" with its 
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tricks aTid it# vices : k is selfi&kness and egotism. ; no spirituality 
U to be found iri such ideas.... 

Buddhism le annimfl. It denies personality^ ; the *‘mu 1 
does not exist ; human being is e mere compound : Buddhist 
psychology perceives the follovring parts; 

1h Rupa ~ Physical and Material form^ 

2. Vedana=Faculty of sensation. 

3. Sannl=Faculty of conception. 

4. Samskara=Wil] and ether conscious mental faculties. 

5. Vi j nafia=Cortscience. 

These five groups of dharmas aie independent : none can 
be taken as base ;;; these five groups in combinmg together 
foiDTi human personality. It is easy to see how little important 
and ephemeral is this *'self'\ 

These groups of si^ndos are subdivided into dhammafl » 
SatyoAiddhi count 64 dharmas ; Yogasar-ff* 100 dharmaa : 
ModhErarm%]s affirm indefintte number of elements and con¬ 
clude they are unreal and impermanent. 

The “*1" i aanfiina, a collar made of different pearls j 
what is joining these pearls^ Jn the self we perceive a feeling 
of coherency and harmony | this feeling is strong ; this Imt is 
/farmop the great law of Causality, the Primodial and Universal 
Law. The 'T* ia not a Cause ; it U an E^eci. It does eatist 
and subsist only by this Law. The union of the eJementafy 
group is determined by Karmn. The Vedantins sa.y that il i# 
the self (atma) who does so. In my opinion there is no opposi¬ 
tion. It is an attificial and false conception of the West which has 
individualized this impersonal Itma in a kind oF supeiior Self h 
T he beings are only reflects of this impersonal Self* temporary 
and Fiagile miTTors where the pure Light of the Otic is reflected 
and always deformedi This £^ma is neither a thing nor an 
object, neither an Ego nor a person, but a stale of ^conscious¬ 
ness. j4fma is neither this nor that ; it is TAT. To realize 
the knowledge of an object is to become this object, Ir^ 
realizing the Knowledge oF Buddha, we can assure we become 
Buddha+ The Buddhists call Brahma; Nirvana ot the Void? 
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(Sunya), for it ib impogfflble to te afR.rm<;d or negated, 

don and negation are mental opemtions and Nirvana ia beyond 

mental states. 

The personality is always projecting over the space and 
time the actual acts. These projecdons build a new personality 
made of the accumulation of the«e paist acta: What does 
remain of the anterior being? Nothing at all indeed : only 
reflects which arc scedll of future possibilideB, We always 
create the being we shall he to-morrow* The groups, when 
dissolved hy Death* will have of cour&e tendency to regroup 
according to their old and acquired niEnides- But these are 
only fragments and wc can really affirm that the new being is 
the Following of the late personality. But wc can affirm with 
same strength that from the Ute personality it does not remain 
many things.^ As soon as the material body to he dissolvedi 
the superior * ^planes*' are more biterpcnetrable and at last, 
only the life Stream exiEts. In this stream each personality is 
an ephemeral wave. It does not mean that the stream does 
not posae^s a superior conscioiteness ; but we cannot know 
anything conceiving this state. 

It is necee^ary not to hold fast to the "1" when we proclaim 
ourselves to be Buddhists. Nothing exist ^^in self" In these 
manifested worlds. The * T’ exists only in the causal state¬ 
ments of the mental states which fcJlow each othcr^ We 
ought to use the term of series when speaking of the human 
personality. 

The *'[" is not what we ima^ne ; it extends beyond the 
conscious limits. Egotism and selhshness* which are the 
affirmations of the are, of course* the great faults pointed 
out in Buddhiam ; Buddhial aKeticifim and rule of Life and 
Buddhist meditations have one goal * To suppress (fie 



FORCE AND MATTER IN BUDDHISM 
By Martin Stunke, Berlin 
Fotindpr o/ around Buddha/^ 

WKat force, what is matter? Tlloae are ridiUe qnestianfl^ 
which occupy mankind mind. 

Briefly one can answer m twa Scientific conceptioiLS z 
Dynamic and Atomistic^ in case one understanda by Dynamic 
the teaching which considers matter (material) as the oriigmal 
moving force, and atomistic, on the other handn as the one, 
which teaches that everything consists of atoms. In the first 
case force would be nothing hut heavinessp called gravity m 
the partial appearance on our planet eaith. In the second 
case the answer to the Question, what is force, would remain 
open and only, what is matter, could be answered. 

A third answer to the questions of force and matter gives 
the teaching of statics, which sets halancc as primary state 
and which leaves open at the same time the questions whether 
matter is the original moving force, or force is something 
different from matter. 

Such answers may be right nr vn-ong. For the Buddhist 
they have no mote worth, than to prove that in this irtaxmer 
one cannot gain sattsfactory results, and they mark the mind 
as an untrustworthy organ for this kind of work, Not only 
a Buddhist but every unprejudiced man can recognise, that 
such an occupation is an empty play. Doubly empty* because 
the play is without sense and because what one plays with the 
conceptions, are without contents, as they are won by supposed 
conclusions and the possibility of control through experience is 
lacking. 

What interests a Buddhist most of all, is the qu^don, how 
it is possible that the mind of man comes to such an occupa- 
lion- To put the question in this way means to open a sluice 
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ilk the of qutstiona, when tlieie ts no knowiedge or 

false knowledge of the dhajnma. 

Countieaa aie the answers v/hicb can be: given. It 13 not 
possible to formulate them bH. Hut the ditection from where 
they come and where they go can to be defined. In both 
cases It k simply the ignorance a.bout life. If one knows what 
life ifl, one could recognise absolutely the process in its totality« 
It would become dear to men that such a question is not to he 
answered, hecanse it arises from wholly false suppositions. 
The results, which are won Lr this way must support the false 
knowledge. 

TTie false supposition is the assumption that the processes, 
which are called force-matter of mattei^forcc processes, and 
which take place outdde of man's nature, should have no 
connection with the life iteclf of man, and therefore mislead to 
false knowledge that one must succeed in ertplaining these 
processes otherwise than hy life's process itself. Even the 
energetic-scientific knowledge of an Cfetwald or the philosopKic- 
dme-rdativc knowledge of an liinstein. halt before the Iasi 
consquen.ee that life is a process, wfaich+ beceuse it is relative, 
composed, causally conditioned, can he lifted up, and diey get 
afraid at the mere thought that it could be so. still more that 
they should try to dejir up this relative process of life, with the 
aim of taking away life's point—the suffering. To fulfil this 
only one was able, the Buddha. The greatness of His teaching 
shows itself in he fact that the truths found by Him had never 
to make concessions to life, in order to be understood that 
they need not limp behind life, constantly seeking for joining 
with it. 

The mental eye has a picture of peculiar charm when it 
sees at the entrance to tKc Western culture and science the 
stony, shut tmes of the reposing sphin:9L, sending out its look 
empty into the vastnesa, into naught, because knowledge and 
understanding of life's riddle are lacking. As a concluding 
sign of eastern science and culture there Is enthroned over 
all the absolute understanding smile of the equally serene open 
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featuiea of the Buddha statue. The look turned inwardly, in 
knowingp seeing deep meditation. 

A wheel may be large or smalL it may roll aa it will, adll 
it only rolls round its asds. Life may be large or smaLh it 
may roll as it will, it only re41s round ita axis: relativism. 
Otherwise : compoaedn carnally conditionedp therefore change¬ 
able (aniccah full of suffering (dukkha), not self (anatta). 

The processes of matter-force and force-matter belong to 
the causally conditioned. Through recognition of lifers procees 
they are not disavowed, or is their importance degraded. No. 
Only exactly pointed out after their economical worth. As 
difficult as the understanding of the scientific terms—dynamicn 
atomistic, statics—cornea to the average mental strength of 
men, so instinctively certain man stamps the words, when he 
stands under the pressure of daily lL^e^ when, forced by the 
intuitive process, his mind has a sure support for recognibon. 
He accepts facta just os they take place before hU eyes without 
Lfoubling himself about the deeper connections. And it ia the 
facta themselves which ^ve lum the right words. 

His motor GOT is dead stuff, dead material, when it has not 
the force^matter the burning matter (fuel). This fuel is the 
result of force-processes p be it that they came about in the big 
chemical retort of nature itself, or in the factorial management 
of a lahoratorium. And the fuel again calls forth p for its part, 
processes of force. 

Force and matter belong together. One cannot say that 
first was force and then mater, or the reverse. No. They 
appear at the same time, being dependent one from the othert 
and become recognisable for life's process. Only by this 
dependence of one From the other is it possible for life's process 
to perceive them. Just as through the appearance at the same 
bme of light and heat one speaks of burning, and light and heat 
exist only m dependence one from the other, the one caused 
by the other, so also eldst force and matter in dependence 
one from the other, are caused one by the other. J^t as in 
two planksp which stand transversally one agahist the other, 
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the Force is accumolatecl at tlie point of toucliin^, and this force 
only cldsts. when both planks remain in this position, and if 
□nc of them falle^ the force disappears, so also exist for lifif's 
process in reciprocal dependence force^matter end matter-force, 
because Hfe itself originates only in dependence^ 

Buddha points again and again to the Fact that life's process 
cxistH in dependence one on the other, and this is not easy to 
understand. Even if it U ""the being thus, the being not thus, 
the being not otherwise ^ the causaiity^" If one has not recog¬ 
nised and seen it according to actuality, then still ''one must 
school oneself, must practise, must crave ardently for^ must 
exert oneself, must sErivc eagerly^ must develop endurance, 
must be consideraie^ must be thoughtful, must work indefatig- 
ably in order to gain knovirlcdgc accordir^g to actuality about 
this "in dependence." and one ’'must seek a master for 
oneself". 

There is an dcelining plane and on the top Ues a ball. 
Through a light push it rolls down the plane. Why docs this 
ball roll ? What is the cause of its rolling? One is inclined to 
say that it is the push, which sets it rolling. But this is only 
conditionally nghl. The same push under different circum¬ 
stances. under different stipulations^ f.i. on an even plane 
does not set the ball rolling, Scarcely that it moves. The ball 
which is rolling down the declining plane does not even need 
the push, as wherever a ball comes to a declining plane it is 
the law dial it must roll down. This is "the being Lbus^ ihe 
being not thus, the being not otherwise* the cBusalit>^'\ 

It is not important lo know that the ball rolls through a 
push or otherwise, but that one lecognLses the caudal course by 
which the ball rolls. 

It rolls In dependence on the decline of the plane. If 
the decline is removed, then the rolling stops, if not at once, 
yet when the last force-impulse is opent. 

Similar to it is life's process, Buddha recognised clearly 
that it is not important lo know where the primary beginrving 
b to be found, but that it is the ''how'" of life, which is of 
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wortK and importance, moreover it is impossible to find, lo 
diacever tKc prlmmy beginning. Just as il h impossible to 
settle the push, which sets the ball rolHng as a simple generally 
valid impulse needed once for ever for the rolling on the 
declined plane. The possibilities arc innumerable by which 
the ball can get ort the docLimn^ plane, just in the same way 
it is not possible to explain life out of one impulse only, F.i, 
the kind of human-birth. 

There are many possibLlidea for the starting of life. You 
may call it seed-cell, germ-cell. protoplasm or otherwise^ it 
always is the same. If one tries to explain the king of impulse 
through ^^rieing up**, through '"dividing”, a* the pnmary animats 
do, through the difierent processes of coupling, oi through the 
apparition in mental spheres^ important is for lifers process 
only to settle in dependence of what it exists. 

Buddha teaches that it comes from ignorance- This ignor¬ 
ance is a pure mental state, a turbid state of the mind and is 
extended over the whole life, 

‘'But what is ignorance^ To be Ignorant as regards suffer¬ 
ing, to be ignorant as regards the arising of suffering, to be 
ignorani as regards the ceasing ^of suffering, to be ignarant as 
regnrds the way that leads to the ceasing oF suffering.—this, 
bhikkhus, is what la called ignorance.” 

In dependence on this ignorance arke the activitieB, 
sankhlia, in dependence on the sankhlra arises consciousneSBr 
vinnana,..—aHse® force-matter h also called mind-hody. nlma- 
rilpa>,.,...arises the eix-fold scrtse-doniain, sallyatana...contact, 
phassa^,.. sensation, vedana,...thirst, tanhs,...grasping, upidana. 
.,. becoming, bhava^.,, birth, j^i,,,.age and death, larixnarana. 
The twelve links of the chain exist in tunning dependence ; just 
as the ”aiira^* or cototir-rings of the burning light form them¬ 
selves. arise in running dependence ^ but still are not an in¬ 
dependent one-aftcr-the-othet, so that f,ir one could take out 
separately each colour-ring. They are only a stage of one 
and the same process of burning, also ere the parts of 
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life 3 pfDces3p bj tKcy are called tti llie njdana-cKei.in, do in- 
depeDdent parts^ which can he taken out of lifers proceia. 
but they ^re only stages of one and the same process of life's 
burning, life-thirst, tanha. 

An effective influence of the iight-aum can only ensue over 
the huming-proceas itself, th dependent on it, so also CAri an 
eJfectrve influence of Life's process only ertsue over lifers thuat, 
is dpendent only on it^ By the elimmalcly of the burning 
process the aura must disappear. So also by the eliminality 
of life's thirst, by the absolute uplifting of ignorance can the 
parte themselves of life's process be made to disappear. 

Further, just as the burning only exists in dependence on 
fuel, better said, on food for burnings eo also life exbts only 
in dependence on life b fuel, better on life's food. Just as the 
fueb the food for bummg^ can be of different kindt, f.l. wood, 
straw, oib coal, and so on* so also can life's fuel, life's food, 
be different. But it always belongs to the four groups : fitel : 
physical food, gross or subtle for the maintaining of those 
already in existence and for the furthenng of those yet to 
come into existence ; second : contact ; third : intellectual 
perception ; fo>urth : processes of consciomness. 

Just as ihe burning is something different from its tueL 
its food of hurtling^ so also is lift something different from life "a 
fuel, life s food. But Jual as burning La not poeaible without 
fuel, so is life not possible Without life's KieL 

The fuel undergoes an absolute transformation during the 
course of burning^ which is in its ffnisKed form a way of flame. 
The power* which is bound m it splits itself into lights and 
heat=powers According to experience the whole swings out 
in a process of sensation, of heat. 

During the course of life, life's fuel undergoes an absolute 
transformation. The power, which is bound in it dissolves 
itself Into different processes of life. Ag multi-colour and 
manifold as these force-processes are, still, according to ex¬ 
perience and knowledge^ Ufe*8 process can only swing out into 
a procese of sensation/* That is Just so, ye bhikkhua, as if 
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a man takes a pot out of * furnace and puta it down on the 
even eaich. and aa the heat, which is therern gets lost, and 
only the day vessel remains ; just in the same way a bhikkhu 
recognises, ye bhikkhua, when be feek the sensadan that the 
strength of his body comes to an end : I feel the sensation that 
the strength of my body eomes lo an end. As when he feels 
the sensation that life comes to an endp then he recognises : 
[ feel the sensation that life comes to an end. He recognises: 
after the end of life, in consequence of the dissolution of body 
all my sensations, whieh did not rejoice me, will cchoI down 
yet in this world : only the bodily ingredients will remain 
there/'* 

Thus one would conclude that this body i* matter and 
that life is force. But such a deducb'on i$ false, teaches the 
Buddha, 

^'When, O bhikkhu, the conception exists that life and 
body are the same, then there is no holy (healing) way of tiviiig, 
or when, O bhikkhun the conception exi^s that life and body 
are something difierent, dien there U no holy (healing) way of 
living. Those avoiding both ends, O bhikkhu, the Tathagata 
proclaims in the middle the real teaching. In dependence of 
ignorance anse the activities, aankhaia/^ 

How is this to be understood? The tody is there^ And 
in several places Buddha says: ^'This my body, germinated 
by father and mother and bound to it is my consdousnesa.*' 

Life and body axe not the same. Just as little as the bail 
and the declined plane, or Fuel and burning are the same. Life 
b onlyi as the rolling of the ball, as the buming of the fuel, 
a w'ay : a way of life. Life and body are neither something 
different as the burning and the fuel are not something differ^ 
ent. sumething absolutely independent, but the one c^me to be 
through the other. So bfe exists only through its fueL One 
part of it the *'dhatu^\ or foundations^ alcro called elements. 


* 5«iTtriiitA NiklyA 
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to which life b bound, m the flame to its fuel (solid*pBtluivi= 
dhitu, liquid 3po=dhatu, lTeiT'~tejo = dhatu, aiiy form—^vayo 
= dhltti, space—llcisii — dhltu, conscioumeas—^mnaiia — dhitu). 
These foundations aie changeable give the possibi/ity of 
the monifoldtiess of life's process in this way. Next to it in its 
shaping way, beginning from the fleeting formation of clouds 
the granite cliffs of mountains, from the heated breath of a 
volcano to the basalt cones of its crater, from the breath out 
of the mouth to the firm bone# of body. They are only a 
part of life $ fuel, that which has the peculiarity that it cannot 
be absolutely used up through life's process, as it cannot be 
put into action without help. Like a spark, which can be 
squeezed to death by the same food of wood, when it is 
heaped on it in too great closed quantities and masses, hut 
which can enfold itself to further burning and flame through 
preparation and careful treatment. So also must life's spark be 
put into action little by little prepared careful treatment of 
life's fuel through the parents and be led to full burning. This 
is the singularity of the general recognisable segment of life 
called man [and with it of many othersj that the force of life 
has not the powibility without the help of parents to lead and 
to form the foundadons, dhitu, through itself to the recogms^ 
able aedvity of the mind — and consciousness = processes, 
should It be able to do so, then then the bummg would not 
be a metaphor, but life itself. But even in the part of life's 
way, which takes place, as concepdon = and birth = process, 
unconsciously, os we are used to say. the "consciousneas- 
foTce" Is present, as otherwise it would, not be possible 
a mtscBTriage could happen, which is nothing else than the 
stepping hack of the "own= consciousness = force" out of aed¬ 
vity and shaping process m the womb. As it Is so. therefore 
even at the death of a perfect one, of the arahat, the body 
remalirs. 


(To be coftUntied.) 



TUE ART OF NICHOLAS ROERICH 

By Alexander Kaun 

(Pro/eMor of the University of CaWomia, U. S. A.) 

NLcLoLaA Roerich belongs to those artists whose growth 
never stops. For thirty his work has shown a never 

abating energy antJ, despite m widening recognition, no sign of 
acquiescence—of having arrived. His abundimt activity has 
been a dyrtamic evolution&ry process, with each period mark¬ 
ing an advance over ihe preceding one* and constituting a 
pledge for a never ending chain of sui passing stages in the 
future. 

The evolution of Roerich has been both horizontal and 
vertical : his vision has both eicpanded and deepened- Hia 
tireless quest has been multiple and variegated^ proving equally 
fruitful m his aTchaentogie&l researches (Stone Age and Pagan 
Russia}, in his legendary and historic lore of Russia, India, 
Scandinavia, in his broad decorative activity, from mllraJs to 
sceneiy for opera and ballet, in his land and sea scapes 
such divers places as norihem Ejiiope, Italy, New Mexico or 
the coast of Maine. As teacher, organizer and writeTi Roerich 
sought further expression for hls simple and ever maturing faith 
in the need of beauty in life as a ubiquitous and all-pervading 
factor, in his effort at uniting the world under the banner of 
this faith, he has become a truly international artist. In Cali- 
fomia alone there arc about two score of his canvases, while 
New York as a Roerich Museum containing nearly five hundred 
of his works on permanent exhibition. 

Slav and Viking by His ancestry, Roerich is a *'tnlc 
Builder,^* namely in the university of his mind. In our age of 
division and disunion, spiritual as well as material. the harmonic 
ous realm of Roerich rises as a world apart, new yet hoary, 
strangely fantastic yet uncannily familiar, as though we know 
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it m gome prenatal exiVtence, or vituolized k m & dr«am. In 
fhh >vorld of Roericli difference of dme, country and race 
appear as ^ariadona of one tteme, concordant in their dfvei- 
gence, permeated with a mutuality of purpose. A univeraol 
gymphony is felt through the vast expanse of Roench^s 
canvases. From timeg primordial to our day of submarinefl 
and radio, Roerich rings note of coemic unity and pantheistic 
concord. 

Roerich g indefaiigable pilgrimage in quest of harmony and 
beauty hag lately brought him to the top of the world, literaJlyH 
He has been scaling the Himalaya peaks, absorbing as yet 
Unseen vistas, communing with heretofore forbidden mysteries. 
With that effortless ease of his which has always enabled him 
to Ignore material and spiritual obstacles^ Roerjch has entered 
the most exclusive and esoteric corners of the world, heartily 
welcomed oy the common people* by the laiims, by native 
artists and monks. Roerich disarms inlolcrance, fear and 
suspicion ; his personality and work are so innately alhhuman 
and universal that before them all discriminatioTi of colour, 
race, or creed disperses like mist pierced by the sun. 

As an aTtist* Roerich has heen the de^air of those who are 
wont to classify painters by Schools and movements, "rboiigh 
alert sensitive to new currents in art, be was always remained 
out aide of definitive groups. Practically every movement from 
Impressionism to Expreestonigm, has found an echo in Roerich, 
but this does not mean that he is eclectic. Rather may it be 
said that he is synthetic* for he combiuea in a subtle way the 
modes and methods of all ages and climes* from the cave- 
dweller 3 bison to the geometrical abstracdon of our own day* 
The deep religiosity which saturates all his wuik hag natujHlIy 
drawn him to ihose who regarded their art with reverence, 
OB a sacred performance—whether they were the Byxandnc^ 
of the Chinese or the Novgorod iennographers. or Gaugicir 

The kinship with other great world artists which one detecla 
in Roerich*# canvases is a case of deep calling unto deep, 
without involving in the least the question of originality* But 
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while he msy $ug^eit to one's memory now the Chine4e 
masteTB. now the great primitives, now the intricate PeraiimsH 
now the Archaic Creeks, and to forth, he stand unique and 
unmistakable as a wizard of color and composition. His 
achievements in voLmne, in aLLhouettep in color gamuts, in 
totality of effect, are astounding to the layman bewildering 
to the professionEil, "How does he do is the somewhat 
vexed question you often here from painters facing some 
Roerich tempera (his favorite medium). There is fomething 
defying words and analyBis in those Himalaya canvases, with 
their monumental "sanctuaries end citadels ^ their unheard-of 
lapis lazulis and liquid yellows, their infinite heights and un¬ 
fathomable depths, their exotic symbolism and withal bewitch¬ 
ing simplicity^ How does he do il7 Ask Roerich, and he 
will refer you to his flaming faith. 


RANDOM REFLECTIONS ON BUDDHISM AND BIRTH-CONTROL 

By Miss Coraue Howard Haman* U, S. A. 

Some lime ago 1 was asked what were my main interests 
in life. 1 replied- — "Buddhism and Birth Control/' My ques¬ 
tioner stared p apparently dumb founded. "But^ — aren't they very 
different t" She gasped. *'Karma, — and all that, you know!" 

Now that idea of Karma had oecturred to me too. But 
nevertheless I held fast to my belief that there is no clash 
between the principles of Buddhism and those of Bhth Controt- 
And when later 1 read CautamaV remonstrances with his monks 
against their preaching the Law to a person who ia hungry or 
otherwise weakenedp and wh^n ! read his talk with the 
Maharaja on the necessity of health to enable a person to be 
good, [ became even rnore certain that there is no clash of 
any kind. For one of the chief ways to attain health is by 
means of this very necessary ethical and moral reform. 
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Now ft is nothing against tkc compalibflity of Birth Control 
with Buddhism that the former is not. as far as I know, men¬ 
tioned rn the Dialogues. Gautama's whole teaching seems to 
me to be founded on the thought that wisdom-and-virtue fa 
baaed on knowledge. That is to say. that what is. in the light 
of the available knowledge, wise and right. Is to he performed. 
But when further kiiowtedgr ia available, then. if. in the light 
of that further knowledge that which formerly appeared to be 
wise and right la found to be not so. action along those lines 
must be abandoned, and action according to the added know¬ 
ledge must be performed. 


Of course we Buddhists know that it is not nrcessary to 
find a sanction for our actions, when we Have followed the 
best available guidance. Nevertheless it is interesting to follow 
out the argument for Birth Control In relation to Buddhism. 

One of the keynotes of Buddhist teaching, tf not the key¬ 
note, is Ahimsa, Harmlessness. We are not to harm anyone. 
This holds good, not only in regard to any overt act of ill-will, 
hut it pertains also, for instance, to such a situation as that in 
which one has u contagious or an infectious disease. One is not 
expected to go about, spreading thla disease among others. 
So strongly is the lack of ethics of such a procedure Felt, that 
most governments prohibit their nationals from performing such 
action. 

But what, you will ash. has this to do with Birth Control? 
Well, let us see. In what relationship does a person stand to 
his or her children in regard to the above situation? He stands 
m the same relationship to them as to the ethics of not giving 
them disease, as he does to his other neighbours. And this is 
true not only after they are bom. it is as true when they are 
unborn or even when they are unconceived, as it is when they 
are playing around our homes. And just here is a very odd 
circumstance. A person is frowned upon by the neighbours : 
he is punished by the authorities if he maltreats his children 
offer they are bom. But he is encouraged, and in many coun- 
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tries forced to maltreat them before they are born. How dofti 
this happen I 

We know, those of us who have read even a mere Hmatter- 
mg of biology, that the germ-p1a$m, with whatever mutationa, 
losae# or auppression^, is continuoua ; and that a person is, 
literaliyi what hb parents have made him through their germ- 
plasm. It follows that for a person with a heTeditarir' tendaney 
to a serious diseA&e, to have children, is a criminal act. 

It is certain, of course, that environment has a great deal 
to do with a personas development, but the best environment 
can not bring out what is nut potentially in the person. And to 
be sure, we are all part of each other s environment. Our 
children will be part of the environment of everyone they meet, 
just as the other people will be part of our children s environ¬ 
ment. This is tin additional reason for permirting only healthy 
people to be bom. 

in this situation, what U to be done? Shall the unhealthy 
individual, if he or she dearly loves aome one, tebain from 
mairiage? That would, 1 think, be vicious. Shall he marry 
and have children to biherit his diseaBe) That is about the 
most wicked thing that anyone can do. What then shall he Jo? 
What but the Middle Way between extremes? That is to 
say, he should marry* and by means of some one of the 
methods of birth control, refrain bom having children. 

There are Other cucumstances in regard to which a Family 
shpuld regulate the number of their children and the approxl- 
mtlte time cf their arrival. For matance, it ia, I believe, estab 
Ibhed as n fact, that three years should elapse between the 
birth of-one child and that of the next. This gives the mother 
one year ol rest in which to recuperate bom having one child 
and to grow strong for the birth of the next one. Again, the 
parents should not have more children than they can ade^quately 
support, both bom the point of view of strength and from that 
of income. 

[f we do not take these precautions where is our Buddhist 
ideal of HartideMncM? We will Uve forced our diwaBe or 
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omr fAtigue m out poverty on othetv. Those me wjcheii aets. 
Wbal can we do about it? Well, we can regulate our own 
chUdren—the number of them, or whether to have them at all- 
according to wisdom-and-virtue ; we can urge others to do the 
same t and where the law does not allow the necessary medical 
information to be known, we can work to change the law, so 
that We shall be enabled to act in accord with Harmleasness, 
with Wisdom-and-Virtue founded on Knowledge. 


ETHICS 

* 

Bv PwDrr Sheo Narain, LAHOftE. 

In this pap«r an ^tctnpt will he made to show t— 

(1) That Gautam Buddha wa* the earliest teacher in 

India who found true baris for Ethica. He reduced 
it to a system. He does not seem to be iiidehted 
for it to any foreign teacher^ nor did he derive 
any material help from any lileraturc extant at 
the time of his minislery. Buddhistic Code of 
Morals ia rational and perfect. 

(2) That some moral teachers had preached some sorts 

of ethics before his rime in other countries but 
Buddha did not owe any light to them. Indeed 
these teachers had only partially dealt with Ethics^ 

(3) Moses, Zliraster, Taotsc were horn before Buddha. 

Cotifuclous, Meudous, Christ and Mohammad 
came after Buddha. 

(4) That all Greek systems of philosophy which dealt 

with its Ethical aspect were post Buddhisric, so 
were Christian and Islamic EUhlcs propounded 
long after Buddha^ European writer* on Ethics 
developed their system on various standards^ they 
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are comparatively recent. We will firat deal witli 
EjiiicB under two heada I$t prior to Buddha, 
2nd Bubsequent to Buddha, Then we shall deal 
with Suddhiadc Ethics- 

PART L 

Other Systems of Ethic4(a) Mosaic Commandments. 

The first foxu commandments as stated in EjEodus deal with 
not worshipping any of the Gods or images^ nor to tahe God's 
name in vain and to observe Sabbath, 

The fifth deals with honouring parents. 

The sixth, the seventh the eighth, the ninth and the tenth 
commandments contain admonitions against; — 

Murder. 

Adultery. 

Theft. 

Perjury* 

Misappropriation of others' properties, 

Macken^e in his manud oF Ethics has developed these 
commandments and has tried to bring out the precise ethical 
sigTkificance of these what he caRs elements in the moral cons¬ 
ciousness. In brief according to him^ they enjoin respect for 
Ufcp freedom, character* property, social order, truth and 
progreas. (Mackenzie's Manual of Ethics, p, 316). 

Some take their stand says acUiot on the subliiiuly of the 
Decalogue, lo invest the Hebrews with a halo of morality 
which they deny their contemporaries. 

The Decalogue commands to honour father and mother, 
not to kilb not to commit adultery, not to steal not to bear false 
witness against neighbours, and. Lastly to covet nothing that 
belongs to atlotherHi 

These principlM do not date from Mount Sinai: they are 
anterior to the Hebrews, and to aQ the idvUizations that pre¬ 
ceded them ; and Moses came to reveal them to the people 
on the mountain, conscience had of itself long made them know 
to all honest men. This DccoloEue, proclaimed with so much 
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pomp to die HebrewB^ midst thunders and sounds -of trumpets, 
appeals Uj me, moreover, a very bitter sare^irai. To read the 
Bible suffices to skuw that few people were more corrupt , few 
practised more duplicity in their relations with their neighbours, 
and that lasdy^ few had less respect for the property of others. 
The Bible in Jndia^ (L, JacIliotJ Page 143-144^ For instance the 
foUowin^r quotation from the old Testament, 

And they warred against Middian, as the Lord com¬ 
manded Moses : and they slew every male, 6, And they aEew 
the Kings of Middian with the rest of their slain ; Evi, and 
Rekem, and ?uj, and Hur, and Reba, the five kings of 
Middian : Balaam also the son of Beor they stew with the sword. 

9, And the children of Israel took capdve the women of 
Middian and their Uttlo ones ; and all their cattle, and all their 
docks, all their goods, they took for a prey., 10, And all their 
cities in the palaces where in they dwelt p and all their encamp¬ 
ments, they burnt with fire, f 1 , And they took all the spoil 
and all the prey, both of men and beast. 12. And ihey brought 
the Captives and the prey and the spoil, unto Moses, and unto 
Eleaiai the priest, and unto the congregation of the children of 
Israel, unto the cotigregation of the children of Isiae!, unto the 
camp at the plains of Moab, which are by the Jordan at Jericho. 
J3. And Moses^ and Eleazar the priest, and all the princes of 
the congregation, went forth to meet them without the camp. 
14, And Moses was wroth with the officers of the host, the 
Captains of thousands and the Captains of hundreds, which 
came from the service of the war. 15- And Moses said unto 
them, have ye saved all the women alive? [6. Behold theac 
caused the children of Israel, through the counsel of Balaam 
to commit trespass against the Lord in the matter of Peer, and 
BO the Plague was among the congregation of the Lord. 
1?, Now, therefore kilt every male among the little ones, and 
kill every woman that hath knovim man by lying with him. 

10. But all the women chUdren, that have not known man by 
lying with him, keep alive for yourselves. Holy Bible, Chap¬ 
ter 31, Numbers, verses 7 to 1&, 
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(b) ZORA5TER. 

(ZaxAthiisKUa), 

Pram the little that m known of hie life he m suppoaed. to 
h&ve commenced his ministery at thirty. Zorastrianifim the reli¬ 
gion of ancient Perdans was established at least SOO years B.C. 
The teaching of his creed was a simple declaration "PerForni 
good ftctionji and refrain from evC/' He made no attempt how¬ 
ever * to recognise man's liberty with God's providence, man's 
steering with God^a rectitude ; hut declared that every thing 
was for the best for every individual, the strongly marked 
characteristics of the faith are hospitality, philonthrophy and 
benevolence^ Arda Viraf contaiiu a more modem and more 
popular code of morals^ Haimeworth encydo; Volume X. 
P, 6(3, 

(c) Ldatse. 

This Chinese philosopher was bom 604 was founder 

of what Is called *'Taoism/' He uses the world Taow which 
has acquired the symbolical meanings of the right course of 
conduct and it also signifies the world (Logos) AU things 
originate from Taow^ conform to Taow and to Taow they at 
last retum. Taow may be described: (1) The absolute totality 
of being and things ! (2) The phenomenal world and its order » 
(3) The Ethical nature of the good man and the principle of His 
- action. Harmsworih cyclopedia P, 47 L Volume Vl. 

(d) CONTUSrUS. 

Confucious Burished. 350 or 331-470 B.C 

His professed disciples numbered 3000, 

He gave importanl lessons for the formation of mdividual 
character and the manner in which the duties in the relations 
of society should be discharged. 

Foremost among these we must rank his distinct eniincia- 
tion of the Golden Rule deduced by him from his study of 
Men's Mental Constitution- Several times he gave that rule in 
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express words '*WKat you do not like when done to you do 
not do to others.’’ 

His teaching was thus hardly more them a s^culiarisni. He 
had fflith in Man. Man made for Society, hut he did not care 
to follow kijn out of society. Nor to present to him motive o( 
conduct derived frotn the conaideration of a future state► Good 
and evil would be be recompensed by the actual issue of con¬ 
duct within the sphere of time. If not in the person of the 
actor, yet in the persons of his descendants. If there were my 
io 3 ra of heaven to reward virtue or terrors of future retribution 
to punish vice, the sage took no heed ol the orie or the other, 
Confucius never appeared to give the evils of polygamy a 
thought. Nor had the idea of any progress or regeneration of 
society. It was no dou bt the moral dement of his teaching 
spniLging out of hU view of human nature which attracted many 
of htfl dbciples and still holds the best part of the Chinese men 
of learning bound to him. VoL VI, Ency t Brit: P. 91Z. 

f'T'o be contfntied.) 


THE UTE Dr. C A, HEWAVITARNE OF COLOMBO 

It Is With the deepest sense of sorrow that we have to 
record the death of Dr. C, A. Hewsvitame, the orily sur¬ 
viving brother of the Anagarika Dharmapala and the General 
Secretary of the Ceylon MaKa Bodhi Society + which took place 
on the 3rd April under the most tragic ^ iT/- TTmgratrif [t 
seems that the late Doctor was returning to Colombo 
when his tar came in colKsion with a peuasing train 
with such terrific force that the car was smashed and the 
Doctor sustained fatal injuries to which he succumbed a few 
horns later during an operation. The rcmoiiia were broughl 
to “Sri Nagar"’ his residence in Colpwtty, Colombo. 
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A PuBuc Fusxhal 

Tlic ncwa of the death of the late Dr+ Hewavitame shirked 
whole Ceyloti. The esteem and respect in which he was held 
hy all classes of people was so great tlnit a public meering was 
UTimedJateljr called under the chairmanship of the Hon^ 
Mr. D. B, JayatiJaka and it was decided to accord him a public 
funeral in which ail the Buddhist societies should take part. 
All business houses owned by the Buddhists in Colombo and 
other towns In Ceylon were closed as a mark of respect while 
all the Buddhists schools in the island held Tnemorial services 
in the name of their departed friend and guide. TTie crema¬ 
tion of the late Doctor took place on the following Saturday 
m the General Cemetery, Colombo. The procession 
started from Sri Nagar from where the coffin was first 
received from his relative* by the Delegates of the Maha-Bodhi 
Society headed by the Mon, Mrr D* B. Jayatilaka and was 
placed in a specially constructed white hearse and was drawn 
by the employees of H. Don Carolis and Co. along the 
crowded route strewn with white sand and puffed rice and 
decorated with white Baga^ The public procession wag headed 
by the students of the RaiagiriyQ Weaving School^ the 
Rajagiriya AnElo-Vemacular School, the Maha-Bodki College 
and the employees of the Ceylon Safety Matches Company 
and a large number of delegates from numerous Buddhist 
Associations in the Island each carrying a banner with the 
portrait of the late doctor. The Cemetery reached, the 
delegates of the Y. M. B. A.* Buddhist Theosophical Society 
and Vidyadhara Sabha placed the coffin on the pyre which 
was a beautiful white structure with pandals on four sides. 
Over SCO hundred Bhikkhus look part in the religious ceremony 
while nearly twenty thousand people participated in paying 
their last homage to the departed great. After funeral oratioiis 
were delivered by the Very Revs. Ratanasara Nay aka Thera 
L. DKammananda Nayaka Thera, P. Vajlranana Nayaka Theta 
and K. UpHUesa Nayaka Thera the pyre was set fire to by 
Messrs- Neil Hewavitame and J, Munaainhai 
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A PuBLrc Memoiuai. 

A strong committee Has been appointeil to convene a 
public meeting of the citizeiLn of Colombo to consider what 
steps should be taken to perpetuate the memoty of the late 
Dr. C. A. Hewavitame, 

A Brief Life Sketeh 

The late Dr. Hewavitame was the son of the late 
Muddiyar D, C. Hewavliarae, the founder of the world famous 
Fumbhing House and a pioneer in industrial education and 
philanthrophist. Bom on the 2flth April. 1876 the young 
Hewavitamc was educated in the Royal College. Gslombo. and 
he earned away the Junior Government Scholarsliip. Later he 
joined the Utuvemity College, London and qualified for 
medicine. On his return he joined his father's business estab¬ 
lishment and identified himself with all what his father was 
doing for the industrial and religious advancement of the 
people. His great enthusiasm for religion was partly due to 
noble work his brother the Anagarika Dharmapala was 
carrying out throughout the world in disseminating the Buddha 
Dhantma. 


As A Naticmmal Leader 

the late Dr, Hewavitame occupied a pre-eminent position 
in the public life of Ceylon, His sound scholarship, ablli^ 
for organizatloD, devodon to work and his great enthusiBsm 
Were brought to bear upon all the work he undertook with 
happy result. He took c prominent part in the National 
Congress from its very fneepdon while he was a temperance 
leader and a keen member of the Ceylon Social Service League. 
Perhapo the greatest service he renderd to his country in 
general was his work in connection with the industrial re- 
generadon of modem Ceylon, As the president of the first 
All-Ceylon Industrial Exhibition the late Doctor showed beyond 
any manner of doubt that capacity was man's common pro* 
perty if he is only properly trained. In this connection he 
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toured the whole tountiy and kindled tmI enthtidaam in the 
minds of the people for Lndiistrial undertaking^.. He was 
the founder of the Ceylon Cottage Industries Society and 
Ceylon Safety Matches Manufactinin^ Company « He was one 
of the Commissioners of the Ceylon Pavilion in the Empire 
E^xhibition at Wembley and worked as an ofiieial of the 
Exhibidon foregoing remuneration. As the Director of the 
HeWavitame Weaving School and the Head of the large busi¬ 
ness Knuae of Messrs. H. Don C^olis and Sons he carried out 
original schemes with great success. In the held of agriculture 
he took an equally active part. He was one of the Directors 
of the Low Country Products Ltd. and was the Chairman of 
Low Country Products Association. 

As Ajy Educationist 

the name of the late Doctor wiU long be remembered. 
Buddhist education in Ceylon loses a noble worker who sacd- 
heed time and wealth for the good of the children whose 
education on religioui 1ine!9 was one of his chief objects. He 
worked strenuously to raise the standard of education in the 
schools managed by the Maha-Bodhi Society and the Buddhist 
Tlieosophical Society. He was the manager of the Maha- 
Bodhi College and personally supervised its work as well as 
the Raja^ya Anglo-Vernacular and Hewavitarne Weaving 
Schools^ He foimded the first Dyeing School in Ceylon. All 
his activities were always marked with originality. He rendered 

Yeoman Service 

to the cnii^ Buddhism. In whole heaitedly supporting the 
missionary activities of his brother the Ven. Anagarika 
Dharmapala the late Doctor identified himself with ^thc 
Buddhist revivalistic movement and was its greatest cicponenl 
He look lively interest in the Indian work of the Maha-Bodhi 
Society and visited India seveml time* m connectmn vnth the 
activities of the Indian Branch. It was the late Doctor who 
aaw Sir John Marshal when the building operations of the 
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Samath Vihara were stopped apd got tht matter settled moat 
satisfactorily. Covernincnt willmg to pay Rs. fO.OOO and to 
give the splendid site on i#hich the Vihara is now Lcitig built. 
The memorable meeting took place at Taxila and the Doctor 
chenahed happy recollections of his last viail to India. He 
took a leading part in the Buddha Gaya difipuC:e and was 
Buddha-Gay a when the first I^as cereitioriy was 
concluded in 1926. As advis^sr to the Anagarika he was mainly 
responsible for the smooth working of the Byddhist Mission 
in London. His soundness as an economist and financier was 
a great asset to the Maha-Bodhi Society which had to do with 
very Mpendve schemes for promotion of Buddhism abroad. 
However, by far the greatest and most monumcTital works he 
was engaged in were the 

TurFfTAKA PUBUCAtlOS 

and the Vidyodaya Pali College, the greatest seat of Pali 
learning in the world. As the executor of the Will of his late 
brother Mr, S. Hcwavitarne who bequeathed about Rs, 2,00,000 
for the purpoise of editing and publishing the entire Pah 
Tripitaka and its free distribution among the famous libraries 
of the world, the lale Dr. Hewavitarne became the Director 
of the Tripitaka Publication Committee and was carrying out 
the work with commendable success with the co-operation of 
the learned Maha 5thaviras of Ceylon, Burma and 5iam« The 
sense of the los4 of this energetic worker for the Sasana comes 
with all the more poiganancy when it b remembered that he 
wms snatched away by death when he was bringing out 
editions of Tikas of this publication. He had collected 
material and made programme for the next five years so that 
the work may be carried out systematically. The Vidyodaya 
Pirivena (College) suffers most from his death. He wag the 
very life of this great Insbtudon founded by the famous 
Sri Sumangala Maha Thera over 50 years ago. The present 
excellent btlUding which accommodates lecture run ms and 
preaching hall and the new living rooms for the pupil 
10 
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Bhilckhofl owe their existence to the untirui^ energy muni- 
ficenee nt the Doctor, he alone contributing about Rs. 50^000 
for the building scheme. Dr. Hewavitanie wa* 

An All-roijnd Man. 

posBe^sing great quolitiee and charming personality. He 

was a good speaker and had the gift of convincing Ws audience 

of what he thought to he the best. Tolerant and liberal in 

nature he appealed to every body with whom he came in 

contact. Hifl vast knowledge about the ofTairs of his country 

waa lecogiiised hy the local Government which sought his 

advice on many matters regarding capital and labour. He Wda 

a member of the Committee to amend the Mairimonial Righta 

and Inheritance Ordinance and of the Advisory Board on Immi- ^ 

grantfl. He waa a keen student of the Sinhalese literature and 

waa a member of the Royal Asiatic Society and the BritbK 

Medical Aaaociatjon^ In short he took interest in every activity ^ 

and movement which Kad os its objects social h religioua and ^ 

political advancement of the country. Hib pleasant outlook 

of life was such that he waa an enthusiastic member of the 

SinhalcBe Sports Cluh. 

By his death Ceylon suffers in manifold ways and the loss 
ausLained by the Buddhist revivalistic movement is wdl nigh 
irreparable. 

CiYLON Press. 

The Cepfon Mornings /render writes editorially— ^ 

DR. C. A, HEWAVITARNE. 

The sudden death of Dr* C, A. Hewavitame iti tragic 
circumatances will come as a shock to the public of Ceylon. 

Dr* Hewavitame was one of those to whom national ism had 
a deep and abiding significance^ He understood the patt great* 
ness of Cejdon and was ever on the alert for opportunities to 
induce others to share hia own generous enthusiaflm for the 
past achievement^ of the race tO which he belonged. He had 
the hifftorica! imagination tn an unusual degree and Wb lectures 
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and public speeches had always a fine quality of fervuut, of 
rev^nce for the past, and of exact schoiarship. His knowiedse 
uf history wag an aaset to thh. eoutiby. But whilst 

he had a pergeVeTing reverence lor the past, he wa, practical 
to an excepbonal degree, and did not neglect to do substantial 
national work of a varied and difficult character. Ht* inters,, 
ui the revival of Buddhism was a manifesdy real enthusiaam 
and faia practied mind «w an opportunity of service in the 
work of the Hewavitarne Weaving School. The Buddhigt 
community will be deprived of the services of an ardent worker 
in the cause of Buddhist educadort by his undmely death at 
this juncture of affairs when there is an intense wave of 
oonseiousness of its importance and indispensable value 
passmg oyer the Island. He had a practical mind in business 
ag^well as considerable social gifts and the grace* of Intellect 
which made hts public utterances possess a charm and weight 
which ate, not frequently and commonly experienced on the 
platform m this Island. The Buddhist community as well „ 
the other communities will greatly feel the loss of his out¬ 
standing personality in the public life of this country. 

Thus the Ceylon /ndependenl^— 

doctor hewavitarne. 

The terrible accident which brought to a dose a remark¬ 
able w rendered all the more poignant by reason of the 

that the victim was an asset which this country could ill 
afford to lose. In an age of false pabiots and pseudo- 
nahonahsta, when the activities of self-styled leaden, disdose 
thinly the veiled motive of self-aggrandisement, the late Doctor 
Hewavitarne was conspicuous by his single minded devotion 
to duty, and the purity and mtegrity of his motives. No public 
man hankered less after the plaudits of the multitude. No one 
was more anxious to keep aloof from the sordid wrangles of 
the market place, yet it is doubtful whether any of his con¬ 
temporaries WM more widely-known and respected by hi* 
countrymen. He was a Buddhist among Buddhists, yet as hi* 
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activities and numerous benefacdona show, he was Catholic 
in hia tastes and aympathies. Although an ardeail vo^uy of 
Buddhiam, he was free from the slightest aiispicion of higotry. 
He recognised that truth dwells in diverse temples, wears 
vesture of many colours and speaks in strange tongues. 
While Quisdanity is essentially a religion of sacrifice. Buddhism 
is essentially a religion of altruism* and to unostentadous 
altruism Dr. Hcwavitaine devoted the greater part of his 
fictivides. He was a shrewd business man and a keen student 
of economics. The firm which he directed and controlled for 
over quarter of a century ia par-excellence the most splendid 
example of purely Ceylonese enterprise. Dr^ Hewavitarne 
knew too well that industrial development was nec^sary for 
the country to escape from a siluadon of economic servitude ; 
and in his leisure moments he sped hither and thither in the 
country giving an impetus tj local industries. Hk admirers are 
anxious lo erect a memorial in his honour, but neither marble 
nor bronve is tiecessaiy to perpetuate his memory in Ceylon* 
He has already been enthroned in the respect and affection of 
countless numbers of hU counlrymen. Kts influence in the 
country was steadying, purifying and ennobling, and he has 
left on it the lasting impress of his sterling character. 

A TaiBLn^ ffom 

The Vcn. U. KosaUabhivansa Maha Nayaka Pariyatti 
Sasanahita Dhammacariya of Mandalay, Burma, wrilea:—I 
have been a gteat admirer of the late Dr* C. A. Hewavitame. 
I first came to know him through the great work he was carry¬ 
ing out in issuing the Pali Tnpitaka Series. TTie volumes of 
this snipendoun work adorn the great libraries of Burma and 
are very much appreciated by the Burmana. It is with a feeimg 
of pain I heard the death of this good man. It is not only 
Ceylon's lo&s but also Burma s. It is a pity that the 
Anagarika DharmapalB lost his right hand man end it k a big 
blow to his missionary work. The only consolation is that hk 
friends and relatives who have imbibed his spirit for selflesa 
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woik will cany on tte work he was doing. All Burmese 
Buddhists will mourn the loss of a ^eat Buddhist, 

(This Maha Them is the editor of the second part of the 
Theragatha of the Tripitaka Senes d 

CALCLTTA PAYS TRIKjTE 
A condolence meeting m connection with the late Dr. 
C. A. Hewavitarne was held under the auspices of the Maha 
Bodhf Society on the 15th Inst, when the Hon, Mr. Justice 
Mukherji presided and several personal friends of the late 
Dck:tor were present besides others. There were severaJ 
Bhikkhufl including Rev. Kondanna and Ven. Kosallahhivansa 
of Mandalay and Rev. Seelanai^da of Ceylon. 

Mr, S. C. Mookerji speaking on behalf of the Maha Bodhi 
Society gave a brief sketch of the manifold activities of the 
late Doctor with special reference to the services he rendered 
to the Maha BodhJ Society in India by helping to settle the 
Samath Vihara affairs so satisfactorily. 

Swami Sachchidananda Soraswati speaking next said that 
he was under a deep debt of gratitude to the Jate Dtp C. A, 
Hewavitarne for saving his life when he was ill in Ceylon, 
He said that the Doctor was a lover of philosophy and took 
great delight in discussing philDsophical matters. HU amiable 
qualities endeared him to all with whom he came in contact. 

Dr, B. Ml Barua, Head of the Pali Department of the 
Calcutta University, said that the death of Dr, Hewavitarne 
removed from the world a universal man whose aim was to 
be useful to otbers- He belonged to that class of men who 
were bom to make others happy and progteasive. The late 
Doctor was a lover of the world Utemture. Dr. Barua made 
special reference to the great work that the Doctor was doing 
in publishing the Tripitaka in terms of the Will of his late 
brother. 

Sougata 5ugata Kand said that the late Dr. Hcwavit'ckme 
deserved the respect of the whole educated world for the 
excellent manner in ivhich he conducted the affairs of the 
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Vidyodaya Pirlvcna in CQJomW thua miiMrig Pali Etudic? po«ai- 
ble for a vast number of BhikMiua., 

Mr, D, A. DKarmaohaiya on behalf of‘the Nepali Buddhiaia 
associated himfietf with what was said by the previous 
speakers. 

The President in bringing the proceedmgB to a clo«e said 
that though he had not the privilege of knowing the learned 
Doctor he could say from the reports hfr heard that Dr. Hewavi- 
tame was really a great man. World knows very little of the 
greatness of men who work silendy as the late Doctor did. 
It was such men who realk' deserved to be honoured, Hia 
versatile genius was such that he had taken part in sociedea 
and insdtudons totally ditferent in character and outlook. 
They remembered him as the brother of the Anagarika 
Dharmapala. Even if he had no connection With their work 
it Was the duty of them the citizens of Calcutta to pay homage 
to such great sons of the world as Dr. Hewavitartic. 

The president then moved the fdlowing Vote of Con- 
dolcnce and resolutions which were passed all standing. 

Vote of Co^■DOLENCE 

This meeting of the Calcutta Maha Bodhi Society its 
friends, sympathisers and supporters held on this 13th day of 
April, 1929 under the chairmanship of its President the Hon. 
Mr. Justice Manmatha Nath Mukherjt at the 5fi Dhaimarajika 
Chaitya Vihara Hall, Calcutta records its deep sorrow and 
sympathy at the Dverwhelming loss which the Buddhist world 
in general and Ceylon and India in paiticLdar have sustained 
by the sudden and tragic death of Dr. C, A. Hewavitarne who 
was a great leader among hia own people for whose uplift in 
religious» social, cducabonal economic and political Spheres 
he had devoted the best energies of his life and resources 
remaining himself ever in the hack ground as a devoted ser¬ 
vant of the Lord Buddha whose everlasting mercy aud peace 
may be with him, atid whose Dhanuna may be a source of 
strength to those near and dear ones be has left behind him. 
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^al it \a further resolved that the Maha Bodhi Society 
should honour the memory of the late Dr. C. A. Hcwaviume 
who together with hla wife had been donors to the buildirvg 
fund of this Vihara to the extent of R*. 2000/- by putting up 
a portrait of his in the Library Ha]] of this Vihats. 

That a copy of these resdutiotis he sent to the Vcn. the 
Anagarika Dhatmapala. 

AN APPRLCfATlON BY AN fNDlAN FRIEND 

I duty to announce the passing away, at 

' o'n , quite suddenly and under tragic circumstances, of 
the venerable Anagarika's onJy brother, Dr. C. A. Hewavitama. 
who la no stranger to our readers. The moumfuJ event took 
place on the 3id AprQ last, as the result of a serious motor 
aeadent. &Mge are the complexities oF civilisation. Man 
has. fay gradually adding to the store of his knowledpc, directed 
the forces of nature into channels to secure his own enjoyment 
and benefit ; but in doing so he has let loose also many dormant 
femes which have impenlled his existence by multiplying his 
Miflta ftom the wo^ltl*s 

The Maha-Bodhi has lost in Dt. Hewavitama a valuable 
rapporter and an unfailing friend whom it could ill spare tn 
the present crisis of its Mistence. Right conduct, such as he 
practised, is of supreme importance but is extremely rare as the 
world goes. His perfect selflessness will, we trust, live as an 
inspiration to those whom he has left behind to mourn his 
untimely death. But we believe that death is not the end 
As the great EngJisK poet tells iia. our birth is but a sleep and a 
lorgetting and we know that those who go before us “leave 
but to come again." I, nevertheless goes without saying that 
the shock of the sudden bereavement will be very severe to 
the Anagarika and to the members of his family, to whom the 
deccMed was the leading spirit in the management of a We 
and flourishing business and who will feel his loss as irre. 
parable. We sympathise in particular with the venerable 
founder of the Maha^Bodhi who has devoted his life to the 
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good cnuAc and who. though born with 8 silver spoon in his 
mouth, has sacrificed all earthly advantages in n ceaseless 
endeavour to resuscitate the Dhamma and to recover and 
restore its ancient landmarks Lti the land of its birth. In this 
noble work he has, so far. relied largely on his dutiful brother 
to attend to the heavy responsibilities of household management 
Bt home. A new and difiicult problem now confronts him. 
His present physical condition, as we all know, is weak and 
bears the marks of the extraordinary strain to which his mental 
powers have been put during the last three decades. But we 
know also that he possesses a lion's heart, which far froin 
yielding to difficulties has always spurred him on to more 
vigorous action. We have reason to hope that the inspiration 
of hie noble ideals wUl sustain him in his present trial. In 
Dr Hewavitama we have lost a good man. The memory of a 
beautiful life is, as Lord Beaconsfield has said, a benediction, 
made rich and impressive by the sorrow which its departure 
caused. 


BUDDHA : THE WORLD-HEALER 

By Ganca Chaban Lai,, Lucknow. 

Pre-eminent in every aspect of Ule. there is one in which 
He shincth almost alone in the sky— Buddha in His role of "The 
World Healer" and scattered through the pages of ancient 
Buddhist Literature, we come across passages in which He has 
been called as Vaidya rajah *‘M&habhishat*' {Schbalok^i- 
kicchako) "Healer of the entire universe” and even Vsgbhata 
the famous writer on Medicnl science has saluted Him as the 
Primeaval Doctor ^ BW” . And although over 

two thousand five hundred years have passed since His Blewcd 
Feet tread this Motherland of ours, the presence of Buddha 
the World Healer" U buH felt by millions of His devotees. 

It was a fine spring morning when tmaU beautiful flowers, 
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the Dhampali;, the maUika, the chrysanthemums, were peeping 
from the ground, the cherry hloa^omB were unfolding their 
^mmy and fragrant leaves and buds of rosea were bursting 
forth to case their hagrance to the sweet breeee of the morning 
and unfold their beauty, douda fuU of water and wreathed with 
flashes of lightning were delighting the heart of all creatures 
by their thundering noise*, the bulbd, the dove, the sparrows 
an the pigeons were busy and joyous over their nests, that 
two princes of the royal household of Kapilvastu were taking 
their morning aboil in a garden. A flock of wild swans passed 
sailing north upon the free blue road of the sky, a prince gazed 
on the fascinating and joyous scene, while another loosed a 
wilful arrow from his bow and down came a swan on a thicket 
of roses with the bitter arrow Bxed to one of its wings and the 
bright scarlet blood staining its pure white plumes, it fluttered 
with pain, the heart of Prince Siddhartha, the future Buddha 
was touched on He rushed to the bird, took it in Hia lap. 
soothed it with the caressing touch of Hi* soft Hands and while 
tears stood in His Eyes, gently drew the cruel arrow forth from 
the wound, and laid cool leaves and healing honey on it. 
Deva Duttn claimed the bird as his own but, the Lord pleaded 
in the assembly of the wise, the bird belonged to Him who 
saved tt or not to him who sought to slay ' by right of mercy 
of loves' lordliness.” And although centuries have gone by 
we still vividly see Prince Siddhartba sitting with the wounded 
bird in His Lap and Hi* healing and soothing Hands are still 
felt by all birds and creatures who fail a victim to man's lust for 
food and slaughter. He has claimed them as His Own by 
right of mercy and loves' Lardliness and there he will sit 
eternally till man $ heart is touched and be ceases his murder' 
□us activitiea to which he has given the deceitful name of sport. 
More Blessed is the life of those creatures who are thus privi¬ 
leged to feel the touch of His healing hands than those men 
whose hearts are so cruel as to mJlict these sufferings. 

One more fine spring morning wUb the joyous beauty all 
its own and this time in Rnjgirh. which lies clustered in the 

II 
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bosom of five Kills. Plants, birds, insects and cKildren were 
rejoicings the whole nature Wfls fiiittiikg up 6 joyoiifl appearance 
and down the slopes of Giddhrnkut was moving Fast a floct of 
white goals and black sheep. Every time they nibbled some 
tuFts^ or strayed away to pick up some wild Fruits, the herdsman 
cried and slung his sling on their back. A small lamb was 
bleeding in the foot and while the flock was moving fast the 
lame lamb was pain fully drapEing on. and its anKious mother 
driven everytime hy the sling of the indifferent herdsman return¬ 
ed back to the side of her little one. The fight was touching 
and carried an appeal to the heart of Buddha who felt for the 
sorrows and sufferings of aU living beings r Lovingly H.e lifted 
the lamb on His shoulder and soothed the aMious mother by 
a pat on the back. ’ Wither goeth brother thou with thy 
herd!" enquired Buddha from the herdsman "To king Bicnbisar s 
sacrificial Yagna^* came the stunning reply. And tbe heart of 
ibe Merciful wept, wept for the cruelties of man on men and 
beaats and with the herd ol goate and sheep went He. as one 
of them to the aacrificjal yaga of the King — as the first sacrifice 
if need be. Round the burning fire which shoot forth its 
tuiingues of flames thirsty for the blood and flesh of the sacri¬ 
ficed animals, stood the Raja with his Brahmans, of worldly 
prosperity and happiness had they all that could be wished 
fort but their desires were innumerable and greed uiaatiable+ 
and they wanted more and so this sacrifice was arranged to 
cheat iu^ice and bribe divinity. The lamb was ready and the 
officiating priest had raised hb hand to strike a blow when 
Buddha stepped in^ loosed the bonds of the victim and pre¬ 
sented Kift neck—the neck which carTie& the burden of a worlds 
sorrow and sufferinss. for the blow. And the neck of the 
''World Healer*" decended like a sword on the hearts of the 
sacrificers cruelty^ seifighness. and greed were pierced, through, 
and the real nature of man shone forth in their heart. And in 
the aaocmbly of kin^ and priests he became a speechless 
worlds interpreter"^ and this mission still remains unfulfilled and 
so down through the corridor of Time, carried over the waves 
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of written comes tlie pleading voice of Buddtfl, wcnild 

our heftrt be toucted aa was that of the King BimbiKna who 
prohibited all alaughter for aatirifice and food and abjured all 
taate of fiesh and meat, or would wc contmue to atrike the 
murderous blow on the neck of 'The World Healer'^ and seek 
protection under the cover of custom, traditions and misinter- 
pretatlcm of tests? Would we continue to act according to the 
imperfect intei pretatlon of Dhanna, or act in accordance with 
that Eternal, immutable and unchangeable Dharma which is 
written in the heart of Every man. ^Tien 'The World Healer" 
pleaded with Bimbisara, he appealed not to scriptures but 
appealed to the heart. In Hts own Motherland, although due 
to Ignorance of the people His very name has been forgotten ^ 
and people know Him not, but as an incarnation of Vishnu, 
His appeal has left a deep impression and with a mingled 
pathoas of affectionate regret and reverence we hnd the Vaknav 
poet singing— 

'a?i 35 (nftr ^ ^ 

(Merciful hearted—when thou earnest as Buddha 
A Ibeit 'twas written in the scriptures so 
Thou had'st our alters be no more brued 
With blood of \ictims—^KesKav bending low.) 

It was already evening and the veil of darkness had fallen 
over the face of the day, and as from under the veil shine forth 
two eyes as two sparks of light, so under this veil of darkness ; 
from every house from every hut, cottage and lamp post came 
penetrating through the all enveloping, darkneu, rays o£ light 
from the lamps which men have lighted to defy the dark forces 
of nature to guide the path of a way farer. And on one such 
night tired and exhausted with Ananda ciame the * "World 
Healer'" to a dimly lighted Vihora in the wayside for his nightly 
rest. And always anxious for the weal and welfare of humanity 
he inquired from the fraternity of Bhikkhue residing in the 
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VihaT 3 of all was well with them, and they TepUed In the 
affirmative. It was yet early, but since he was tired The 
World Healer’’ retired for rest, but where wils rest for Hrfn 
when there wae suffering under the very roofn and ^ He lay 
on hia bed tossing restlessly over the air came into his ears, the 
cries of pain and moarutig of sorne one who lay there sufferings 
Buddha rOBt up, roused the resident Bhikkhus who lay snoring 
in the rooms close by, and enquired from them Lf there was 
any in their company who was suffering frofn some ailment ? 

* Oh it IS a BhJkksu with a sore namre and fiery temperament, 
hiB disease is very foul ond repulave and then it is perhaps 
incurable, so the master need not worry hbiisdf over it, the 
thing is past all help/" All this wa& plausible for the Bbikkhus 
but not for the ^’World He&leJrp" He has to be wbere suffer¬ 
ing is and "Buddha the World Healer** went to the apartment 
of the sick Bbikkhu who lay neglected. He lighted the candle, 
becamed bis sunny countenance on him, felt his pulse, 
cnouited of him about his disease, gave him water to drink, 
and all the while Bhikkhus save Anands were Btanding out¬ 
side ; for from the room of the neglected Bhikkhu was coming 
foul odour* Fire was burnt, hot water was prepared the 
wounds of the Ghikichu were lovingly washed^ and healing 
herbs applied on it, and this careful nursing contimied day 
and night till the Bhikkhu was restored to full health and under 
the loving care of the World Hcalcr+ nO't only the erruptions 
of his body got cured but aUo of hi* temperament and, the 
fiery Bhikkhu became sweet and aimable by nature. And by 
the bed side of every sufferer, every sick man and woman, 
young and old stands the "World Healer,'* heaUng aU those 
who suffer* He is there in the hospitals, he is there by the 
side of the neglected, leper on the way side. Would we leave 
Him to do all this ardous nursing, or would we like Aneuida 
lend Him a helping hand. Would we recoil because the 
disease is fouled and repulsive^ infectioua and dangerous? 
Would de turn back bccauae the sufferer is unworthy or poor ? 
Would we feel absorved because we are high placed and the 
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work ia dirty > Would we exaggerate oiu office and ita dignity 
to the disadvantage of the duty we owe m a huntan being 
There by the side of every sulffeier waiteih “Buddha the World 
Healer" for your answer for your helping hand? 

Yet one more evening, it wa® not yet dark and a young 
wife was preparing the meal for her small household of it 
couple and chHd. and while the child was playing in the 
court-yard before the kitchen, a snake, the deadly cobra, 
emerged from a hole by the side of the wall, it was a faacinat- 
ing something, this eroeping death—for the child and little 
knowing that this death which herself moves and creeps, stills 
its victims, the child took the snake in his hand and Was bitten. 
The child shrieked and the mother ran out to find the child 
already in a spasms of death. And aU through the night she 
sat weeping and wailing with the child on her breast, weeping 
and wailing as only a mother am weep and wail and the 
grief stricken father called in every healer and snake charmer 
he knew of. And the ladies of the neighbourhood gathered 
round the wailing mother, consoling her while they themselves 
wept in sympathy smd someone of them, in the small hours 
of the morning told the mother of a young Rishi on the peak 
of Giddhrakuta. who might restore her child to life, and no 
sooner did she hear it. she went with the chUd in her lap 
weeping and wailing to the “Vulture peak” in search of the 
"World Healer” and there He was, the World Healer, as He 
always is where suffering ». Weeping and wailing 
Gotami told her tale of suffering. Would Kisa Cotaml's 
suffering cease if the child La restored to life? Would it 
prevent a future recurrence of a similar possibility? To console 
Kisa Gotami by restoring her child to life, would have meants 
only a temporary relief. It would have been the treatment ol 
a puBck and not of the TS^orld Healer. 

And He toid Kiss Gotarni to bring to Him a handful of 
mustard seed from some house where death had not ocewed, 
and in too touching to reproduce it is recorded, how. 

^e the afflicted mother went from door to door begging for 
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a Kandful of tnustajd seed and evexytime it WM offered tuinmg 
back From the door on knowing lhat dcalh has laid her crud 
hand on the hou«e. Ktsi Gotami wai conBoled and leaving 
the child under the wild vines by the stream, she returned to 
kiss the feet of Him who has healed hef wound. In Idim in 
whom Kisaa Cotami found her consol ation, in ■Buddha the 
World Healer/* I take my refuge. 


INCREASED HOSTEL ACCOMMODATION FOR BHIRKHUS 

In Vii>yodaya Collect. 

The question of providing increased hostel accommodation 
to Bhikkhus attending the Vidyodaya (Pali) Oriental College, 
Colombo. Ceylon, the great seat of Oriental learning in the 
East, duririg their stay in Colombo, whilst prosecuting studies 
thetein< was a matter engaging the attention of the leaders 
of the Buddhist Community for a considerable time. The want 
was the more keenly fdt, in that the attendance of pupiU at 
the College began to increase consequent upon the building of 
a Bpacious Dharmasala with teaching accommodation short time 
ago, largely by the miinuficience of the Anagarika DKarmapala 
and the members of his family. A very spacious house with 
spare ground for future extensions sitnaled opposite the 
Vidyodaya College and in the closest proximity to the Bauddha 
Mandira. the quarters of the Maha-Bodhl Society Ceylon, was 
for sale and it was purchased by the Anagarika Dharmapala 
some months ago at a public auction lor Rs. 70^250/^ and the 
property with the notarial and stamp fees had cost the 
Anagarika in round Egures Rs. S4,00D/- 

It is the inlention of the Ana^rika to donate this hoiM 
and ground for providiug hostel accommodation to the pupil 
priests attending the Vidyodaya College, and to make such 
accommodation open to Bhikkhua of sects without any dis- 
tinction whatsoever during the time they attend the College. 







"VrcTdR h4Qua£"H Maligakanfia, 
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He lays tiowti however one condition, and that is that the 
Buddhiste should contribute Rs. 48.000/- towards the purchase 
money, A meethiE of the Buddhist Public m™ held on the 
24th November. 1928, at the Vidyodaya Colleie presided ovet 
by the Reverend Morantuduwa Revata in the unavoidable 
of the Venerable Kahawe Ratnasara Maha Nayaha 
Thero. The purpose of the meeting was to discoaj and adopt 
the best methods to collect he required amount to pay off the 
above tefeired to portion of the purchase money to the 
Anagarika. U was decided to raise the necessary Funds by an 
appeal to the Buddhist Public. A Committee was appointed 
to carry out tine project, 

Tl^ Committee has had several sitrings. and the appeal 
for Funds will be made at an early date, when it is hoped that 
the Buddhist Public will cordially respond, and that the long 
fell want would he remedied. 


BUDDHA DAY CELEBRATIONS IN CAKUnA 

* 

The Buddha Day Celebrations will be held in the Maha 
Bodhi Society a Headquarters at 4A. CollegB Square. Calcutta 
on the 23rd. 24th and 25th of May, 1929, 

23rJ Thursdoif—Public Meeting. 

President; 

Hon. Mr, Justice Muhherji 
Speakers : 

Mr. S. C. Moofcerjee, Sar-at-law 

Professor Radhakriahnan 

Dt. B. M. Bania 

Swaml Sacchidananda Saraswari 

Dr. Bimala Qiaran Law 

Dr, Kalidas Nag 

Dr. Prahodh Chandra Bagchi 
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In the night there wiJI be b Pi^a in the Sri Dhcirmaro/tJl^ 
ChaiY^a t^ihora. 

24th Fn'i/flj^Dina to Maha Sangha. 

25th Saturday —Feeding the poor and distribution of fruits, 
sweets, etc. among Hospital piatients. 


Similai programmes will be followed in Gaya, Buddha 
Gaya, Samath and Madras. 

All sympathisers are Irindiy teciuested to send in contribu'- 
bona to make the CelebraHona aucceasful. 

AH are Cordially Welcome. 

Hon, Secretarv, 

Mofio Bodhi Society^ 

2473 

May - 

1929 


NOTES AND NEWS 

Buddka Dav Celebrahoms. 

On the 23rd May^ 2553 years shall have passed from the 
birth of the Prince Siddhartha and 25lfl years From his 
Enlightenment aa Samma Sambuddha and 2473 years from his 
Pari Nibbana. The whole Buddhist world—nearly one-third 
of the entire human race—will join the celebrations all through¬ 
out the ^obe and the Thrice Sacred Day will be a matter for 
spiritual joy. Buddhism is easentially a religion for peace and 
progress and its greatest gospel is Love to all living beings-Metta. 
Buddha appeared on this earth with the me^^ge of good-will 
to all. Liberty* equality and fraternity were the ideals which 
he strove earnestly to cultivate among men. To-day we hear 
a universal cry for peace and disarmsnenC of nations. At no 
age of the world the need for the cultivabon of these ideals 
were felt as it is now. The revengeful spirit of the West grown 
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out oF tribal faitK& prcaclied lo diosen peoplea can only be 
wiped out by mean^ of ^ucli universal Teiigiona aa Buddniam. 
It h gratifying lo note that Buddhism is entering into the life 
of every nation on earth, and we hope Ehat before long the 
Lord Buddha Gautama** Dhamma will create a new world 
where peace and harmony will predominate. We wish a very 
happy Buddha Day to all. 

* * * 4 

The Late Dr. C. A. Hewavitarne. 

The Anagarlka Dharmapaia writing to us on the great lost 
auBt^ed by the death of Dr. C- A. Hcwavitame, says :— 

Day and Night he had only one idea—to help the 
Sa^na and uplift the dying Sinhalese race. He was to me 
like my right hand. Daily he visited me for H months, advis¬ 
ing me that I should now take cart of my body for death may 
come suddenly as my heart is weak. He was going to bring 
out the bye-commentarics tTikas} and had prepajred a pro- 
pamme for the next 5 years. He had a magnanimoiis heart. 
He never believed heresay reports. He never slandered and 
had no malice in his heart. He had a high regard 
for the British people. He spent 12 years in Lngland and 
appreciated their merits. He was on all-round scholar« He 
waa wonderfully generous and never showed rough temper. 
His tragic death removes the best Buddhist from us ; my 
mother loses her best support. If we had ten unselfish men 
like my late brother Buddhism and Sinhalese race can he lifted 
up lo a high degree. There is none to take his place. He 
began his activities in his 30tb year and for 23 years he was 
majesticaQy active. The whole island is mourning for himn 
The greatesn ioaers are my mother ^ bb wife and my self." 

A Loss TO THE SaSANA AND NaTION. 

By the death of our most valued and dear co-worker. 
Dr. C. A. Hewavitartie, the Genera] Secretary of the Maha 
Bodhi Society Buddha Sasana loses one of its stronger 
pillars supporting it and the nation is deprived of a much 
beloved leader and friend* It is seldom we find men, who, 
with equal energy and success participate in innumerable 
national and religious institutions of varied character as the 
late Doctor did. He had a Napoleonic vision which was 
seen hidden in all the greot undertakings he was engaged 
in. His urharuty* gentleness^ Eingleness of purpose and 
above all his unselhsnness and transparent sincerity endeared 

12 
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liim to all of people he had to deal with. Our Society 

loses its most energetic worker and best adviser. We recall 
his last viail to the Calcutta Headquarters and we remembei- 
how eager he was to extend the present buildings so as to 
accommodate more members and students. A great ge^le- 
man, an earnest Buddhist, a true leader and a sincere friend 
the late Dt^ C. A, Hewavitame will for ever liv* in the hearta 
of the people among whom and for whose good he worked so 
nobly. We fully associate with the vole of condolence passed 
by the meeting in Calcutta and hope that a more £tting 
memorial will be raised in his memory. We mourn his death : 
and our deepest sympathy out to Mrs. C, A^ Hewavitame, 
Master WimaUdharma, his venerable mother and our 
Anagarika. Sahbe San^hom /Infcco. 

♦ • • • 

A Sinhalese Lapy Hfxps Sarnath. 

We have great pleasure to announce that Mrs. N, D* 5, Silva 
of Colombo has a given a liberal donation of Rs. . LOGO towards 
the Building Tund ol the Mulagandhakuti Vihara now under 
con&truetiQn at Sarnath^ Benares. It is only a few years ago 
that her good husband, Mr, N, D. 5. SLlva donated a similar 
sum for the same fund, Mrs. Silva's gift >5 much appreciated 
by us at thb crifii*. If the rich ladies of Ceylon and Burma 
emulate the eatample of our generous donor the Sarnath Vihara 
wdl be a reality before long. We thank her most heartily on 
behalf of the Maha Bodhi Society, 

4 * * * 

The World Religions Against War." 

This is a handsome volume prepared by the General 
Secretary of the Universal Religious Peace Conference and it 
contains proceedings of the preliminary conference held at 
Geneva in 1928 to make arrangeraenta lor the above Peace 
Conference- It has a list of registered attendance al the various 
meetings and speeches made by repreaentativeB of some 
rtl'giona and countries. We regret to note that not a single 
Buddhist appears to have attended the meetings, though 
several speakers have referred to Buddhism as a feligion of 
peace. Maharaja of Burdwan aeeiw to be very proud -^1 his 
ancesters who were able to drive out Buddhism to the 
North beyond the mountams of Tibet , . . . smd to^ the 
South to the romantic Island of Ceylon becau^ the reli^on 
was perverted by the cleverness of pri^tctart in Inma.^^ 
Note the histoTica,! accuracy of the rioblemaii of wngaL 
We doubt if the programtne of joint worship will at alt appeal 
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to the BuddliiatE who would be happier lo ^e a bett^ form 
of worship. As we have said in a previous Issue we wish the 
Conference all success. We thank the General Secretary for 
his kindness. 

* * « * 

WroISSG SoXfEWKEHE. 

In regard to the new Chinese movement in Elngland 
"Buddhism in England'" editorially writes that a certain 
meeting was wrecked by the curious insistence on puerile 
technicalities of procedure . . * by certain Siimalese 
students .... in spite of the presence of several pracdsing 
lawyers/' In the absence of details we refrain from making 
any comments on the '^puerile'" alfair. But we must at once 
remind our En^ish brothers — in—Dhamma that there are 
students who know their religion and procedure to follow far 
better than some lawyer^. It waa a lawyer—a ICG,—who 
challenged Pussyfoot Johnson to prove certain thinga and his 
(the Buddhist lawyer^s) bet was a bottle of whisky + Indeed the 
Buddhist world would be sorry to hear that there are un¬ 
pleasant differences among the very small Buddhist com^ 
munity^ in London. Wc would therefore warn they should 
exercise little more toleration towards each other, 

* # * V 

British Maha Bodhi Scx:iety 

We invite the attention of the Buddhist public lo the 
letter from tbe pen of Mr. D. R. Jayawardene publiahed elac" 
where* in which he gives a comprehensive survey of the 
activities of the British Branch of the Society. We have 
already reminded the Buddhists of Asia of the great importance 
of the work in Loridon and to support the [Vlission now 
Financed by only two persons : the Ven. Anagarika Dharma- 
pala and Mrs, Mary E. Foster, Millions of n.ipce3 are annually 
spent on Christian propaganda in the East. Now that a start 
has been made, the Buddhists should rise up to the occasion 
and support the Mission which promises to be a potent factor 
in moulding the future civilization of the West. 

* « « # 

OifR Thanks to ComniaLfroas and Prof, Roeiuch. 

We olfer our most sincere thanks to the generoua contri¬ 
butors who so willingly reamnded to our request in sending 
valuable article* in time. They have made our task much 
easier. Special mention should be made about Professor 
Roerich's kindness in donating the reproductions of his 
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famaus painting wKich we have much pleasuie to send out 
&s presents to our readers. It la oixty fitting that this Buddha 
Day issue should have so many reproductions from ha paint- 
urgB which mark an epioch in the history of modem artn Ap^t 
from the artistic excellence of his paintings, the true spirit 
of Buddhism ss faithully depicted in them. We thank the 
paintcr-apoade of America on behalf of the Society and the 
Buddhists, We express otir regret that many articles had to 
be kept bank owing to the death of Dr* C, A. Hewavirtana. 
They will be published in subsequent issues^ 


BOOK REVIEWS 

Gotama the MAhi* 

It is not often that a scholar takes to the writing of fiction, 
even as an experiment i but in this book we have one of the 
foremost Pali scholsirs of Europe making an essay in that art. 
Is she successful 7 Candour compels us to reply with a 
reluctant but quite definite: No. For she has been un¬ 
fortunate in her choice both of manner and of matter. As to 
manner, for the telling of her story she has adapted the form 
of the monologue. In the hands of a master,, such as 
Strindberg, for instance^ in his little theabe sketch, '*The 
Stronger,'* tJus method can be very effective j but it has to 
be bnei^ and lead up to a dimai—as with Strindberg—else it 
must become tedious* wearisome, what happens to 

Mrs. Rhye Davids^ *'Gotama the Man/' for it is decidedly nof 
brief, and has no particular culminating point. It is long, very 
long* Btiretching in its length over no less than 289 solid pages 
unrelieved by a single worded interjection from the supposed 
listener to the monologue* by implication, the authoress hcraeif. 
Could not some hind adviser have told her that the patience 
which she thus attributes to herself she could hardly expect to 
find repeated in any but the most courageous and determined 
reader? For a book of this Icnpflii, cast in such a form, 
success whether commercial or artistic* were scarcely to be 
looked for, even from the greatest master of the monologue. 

The utterer of the monologue, moreover, b one of the most 
extraordinary that has ever been introduced into_ fiction^ He 
a man who gives us to understand that he lived smd ^ed 
twenty-five hundred years ago in India, since then having lived 

• Goi^a Mnn try C, A. F. Rliy* D^vid*, hutnt «r Co., Loodnia. 
192S. No pHco. 
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in tte hcaven-world or deva-world a& a deva, and now finds 
the moanti— how, is not staled either by him or the authoireas^ 
in Italy Co n&rrale to an Ejiglish-woman in the Eng^Uah langungc, 

the story of his life. * . . n -j l 

It is thus a most unusual idea which Mrs. Rhya Uavids has 
here conceived. We have bwn fafniliaiised in fiction 
Frequently enough with the historical character ^who t^s the 
story of hi& life in the long ago- Rut the scene in which 
have told their story has been the_^ actual scene of me, 

in most cases : it has been placed in the epoch in which they 
lived ; they have told it to an imagined character livi^ as a 
contempDrary of the hero whose life in this fashion is brourot 
vividly before the reader. But Mis. Davids has had 
^tounding notion of picturing her hero of two * half 

milleniums ago as now living and^he a long since neoa man 
telling his story to her, a tomg woman, in this twentieth century 

of European civilisation! - -i_n 

WTiflt is more astounding srill—asloonding, to put tt mildly. 
In its lack of good taste—is that she has giiven to her hero, 
formerly a man and now a deva, ^e same name a^ a certain 
Siddhattha Gotama who also lived in Indio twenty^nve hundred 
years ago. and was one of those very rare flowers of humanity 
who had brought to an end within himself, this world and all 
worlds, being in fact what is called a Buddha, and esteemed 
03 such with profound vencrarion by mill ions of his fellow 
men through all the years that have passed since bis day and 
time on earth. More astounding, more questiOMble in tajrte 
slill, the authoress makes her ex-men deva daim as hia the 
sayings of ihis Buddha ^ this World-E^der! I^at is ■ In her 
story she makes one who has not finished with all the worlds 
hut is still a farer in the deva-woTid,—^he makes this nebve 
character of hers claim as his the recorded words and work of 
one who taught, and had gone, the way through, atid out ot, 
and beyond, all worlds t 

But she does not make her deva claim nf? the recorded 
words and work of an Exalted One ; O, no! f 
sayings of the Gotama who was a Buddha could hardJy be 
made to fit in as the saying of Gotama the ex-man deva ; 
30 the latter, in the course of his monologue ie maM to declare 
that such sayings and doings are inventions of the oial mo 
literary recorders of the life and work of the former, 
that is all the book consists of*—n rc-telling of the story of the 
life of Gotama the Buddha as the life of a certain dev* 
fformerly a man) also named Gotama : and therefore leaving 
out or altering all features in the recorded life of the Buddha 
that cannot be made to tally with the life of an ex-mon dev*. 
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a fty esctra details—the prodtict entirely of tbe authoress' 
in^^natipn. so far a$ we can make oul—being added to the 
other incidents of the deva s life when a man on earth. 

J* ^ ah father startling, also puzzling. What was the object 
of the ai^oress in choosing such an unusuaJ subject for her 
essay in ncbon, one so extraordinarily conceived and shaped? 
Why also, in its writing, has she so ignored the dictates of 
pod taste? For ahe knows, none better, that the Teligioui 
reelings of rruIUons of her fellow human beings must be 
woimded and deeply virounded by this picturing, even in Action^ 
of the ir hero of what is highest and holiest^ a Budd^. One 
who twenty-five hundred years ago crowned Hia career by 
passing above and beyond all worlds, as a mere dweller still 
in a deva-lol^. a heaven-world, and worse than that, as putter¬ 
ing about this Kamadoka of oms as a ghostly visitant of some 
sort or O^CT, such as frequenta what are crdled ^'spiritualistic 
seances. O, the shame of it^’—to present a "World-OvercomeT 
M a frequetiter of the haunts of ^'spirits"* I and hia Message of 
Deliverance from All 111, as merely a counsel to get in touch 
With the spirit-world 1 ft would be ludicrous to the pomt of 
absurdity, if tt were not so painful. 

Is this book meant for a piece of propaganda? Has the 
authoress been taken with the conviction that what the world 
needs to-day, more than anything else, is to come Into touch 
with those of the ''dead*' who are in the deva-Iokas? (The 
Spiritualist s 'brighl Summer-1 and'' may be one section of such 
lokas. for aught we know). If she Kas, no one has the right 
to deny her such satisfaction ns she may find in holding such 
a conviction. But in the name of bJJ that is worthy, why, in 
holding such a convicbon, should she think It necessary to 
drag the saerq^ figure of the Buddha into this business of 
“‘spirits" and reOenanis ar^d devas? Could she not leave Him 
out? If, after an almost life-long sttidy of the records of the 
words and work of that august Figure she finds ehe does not 
like Him or them, as there set down, could she not just have 
the simple courtesy to leave Him and them alone, and propa¬ 
gate her idea of the benefits of "*spirit-communmn" in some 
other way than in attempting to make Him lesser than He was ? 
It would have been quite easy to do so : and none would have 
thought any the 1^8 of her for it, at lea^ among the generaJ 
public^ But when she tampers, or attempts to tamper, with 
that great Figure which is sacred to millions of her brother men 
as the highest and holiest fictire they know or believe they 
ever can know, se-eking to make of Him a co-adjutor in propa- 
gtmda for that so un-spiritual thing, ^'spiritualism,'* she ought 
to know that she is deeply grieving and wounding many. She 
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requires to be told that ahe \a seriouaLy burting not a [ew who 
would be glad to be able still to i-especl and bonour her as 
one who in the past has done much to make accessible to 
Ejiglish-Teading Euiopeanc a knowledge of the records of the 
life and teachmgH of the AlULnliEKlened One* bom which 
records some of them hove learned lo esteem and revere that 
Teacher and His Tcachb^ and the Company of those who 
embody that teaching in living life, as the three most precioua 
jewels this world holds. 

Is it too late even now to ask her to let these Jewels 
remain immune bom ah attempt to tarnish themn so far as My 
word of hers ifi concerned? Is it too late to^ appe^ to her, 
if she finds herself unable fully to appreciate the supra- 
mundane lustre of these gems, just to ^low those who do 
appreciate that iusbe,^ to treasure them as heretofore, unhurt, 
unwound ed in their minds and heart#, by any depreci^ory 
utterance from her? Surely that wore the worthier way for a 
Woman of worth euch as she was and—as wc should like to 
believe—is^ and, we would fain hope^ sftill may continue to l>e. 


Buddhist Sonnets 

(By MUs Coral ic Howard Hamati, America k pp- 162}. 

It is for the first time we think that an American Lady is 
known lo have composed sonnet# based on the teachhiga of 
Lord Buddha. And to us in IndLut who have been accustom¬ 
ed to hear " drain inspeclotfl* reports from American 
touri#t#, the little book of Mis# Haman containing 162 pages 
of sonnets comes as a great relief and Joy+ The sonnet# deal 
with the general philosophy of life as found in Buddhism and 
also with the famous questions of MilLnda. They afford very 
pleasant reading and the book should recommend itself to all 
English educated BuddhUt*. Even non-Buddhist# may read it 
with profit a# the lessons set forth in it are the choicest ones 
found in Buddhism- The majority of the sonnets have 
appeared in the Malta Bodhi. 

Binoy. 


An Outline of Buddhism 
The Religion of Investigation and 4'Vnalysi5. 
(Prepared and published by the Honwanji Buddhist Temple 

in Honolulu^ 

A beautifully printed patnplilet giving useful information 
on the aalient points of the Dhamma and formula# of worship. 
The Outline should be in the hand of every child in Honolulu. 
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Messrs. A. R. Zorti and Cearge Wri^t have cDiitribiiled 
short essays on the need of Buddhism in ihe West. It ia to 
be hoped that this would be followed by a bigger volume 
which would meet the requirements of our brothers in the 
Hawaiian Isles. What la most gtadfying to all is that 
Buddhism is maldng inroads in Christian lands without the 
power of the sword and fire as the Qiriatian propaganda had 
in their paJlny daye^ 

S. K. 


HNANCIAL 

MULAGANDHA KUTI VlHARA FUND. 

Previously acknowledged Rs, 45^,683-8-10. S. N. Barua* 
ELsqrp, Ddhi (Maiich). Rs. 5. D, Arsecularatna^ C. G. R. 
Gampoia, Re. J. Rev. W. Sattissara. Rs- 25. M. V. 
Sambandhamp Madras. Re* 2, D. AttygaJle, Eaq+, Ipoh 
Perak, Rs. 5- Mns. N. D. 5. Silva. Colombo. Rs. 1,000- U. 
Pe (6) and Daw Khin and family^ FIs. 50. Mg Nu. Head Qerk, 
Towshtp Judge's Court. Rs. 5. Daw Thit, Landowner^ Rs. 5< 
^llected by Rev. K. Siruuvusa Thera at Sarnath :^Sewan 
Nar^o and Sirintandu, Rs. 2+ Lama Curukusala. Rs. 10. 
^wan Tarunwa, FIs. 2. Kdon Tcmbo Chamo Toksan, Rs, 1. 
Mr. and Mrs. U, A. T. S. Burma Railways. Rs. 11. Mr. 
and Mrs. U. Sein. Silk Merchant, Henzada, FIs, 10* Naw&n 
Lama, Rs. 1. U* Pein. K. S. M* Retired D. Cp, Rs. I5» 
Kinjong Norpop Re. |. LingiiiR Dukpo. Re, L, Wang Lama, 
Aa, 8. Jorabo, Re. L Dorfisiringp Re. L Jumbo Lama. 
Re. I, Donja Tlmbo Sulunjansen, Rs. 5. Pupugansen Timbo. 
Re, I, Surapjaso Timbot Re. I, Sanji Timpe Timho, Re, I, 
Township judgeV Court, Rs. 5. Daw Tbit. Landowner, FIs. 5. 
SinnappUp 5. T. W. JuUiu, Ceylon, Rs. 5. Rev. 

Dliaminoioti, Calle. Rs. 5. R. T. Fernando and hia party. 
Rs. S. L. Agoatinu Silva, Ceylon, Rs. 5, Rev. Siri Sudbanna- 
nanda, Rs. 2,. Chiranjeeb Barua. Chittagong. Rs. 2. Total, 
Rs lOO-fl. Ven. Anagarika Dhaimapala. Rs, 5,000, Grand 
Total Rs. 5I.8S2^10. 

GAYA DHARMASALA, 

Previously acknowledged Rs. 4,063'5-6, Collect^ by 
Sugata Kanli at Gaya :— Mg Waft Sain, Rs. 5. Htin 
E^a. 2. Burmese Pilgrims, Ri, 2. Chittagong Pdgrima. 1-^ 
U. Pe (6) DawkKin and family. Kyadtian. Rs. 50. Grand 
Total. Rs. 4.123-11^. 




TO COMPLETE 


Mulagaadhakuti Vihara Building 

AN URGENT APPEAL 


We have reached a critical period in the history of 
this new Vihara which is under construction. When the 
h ffla n re is exhausted after payment for the work done 
we will he compelled 

TO SUSPEND BUILDING OPERATIONS. 

It is the desire of the Maha Bodhi Society to 
complete the Vihara without any suspension because it 
would involve fresh expenditure on the resumption of 
work. Besides, delay in completing the Vihara will be 
a great hindrance to the future programme of the Society. 
We require at least Rs. 40,000/- to carry on the work. 

I make a final appeal from my sick bed to all the 
Buddhists and sympathisers lo contribute liberally to the 
Vihara Fund and thus help to make it a place of worship 
within this year. 

Cheques and money orders may be sent to the 
Treasurer, Maha Bodhi Society, ‘ii-i vjjllege Square, 
Calcutta or Hong Kong Bank, Calcuttf., or the Imperial 
Bank, Benares, 


Anagarika Dmarmapala. 
General Secretartft M. B. S. 
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The Slot Elcvatidn of MuLAuufliHAitun Vihasa, Sahjsiath, Besabes 

UNOER CONATRlKtiDFt. 
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M 15 S U. Th^IJJ'S TeLEGMM AJJNOUSKINI; HEMITT*NCt OF Rs, 1,000/- 
Fofl THE Viiuii* Fund. 
















Mrs. Alma Senda 

Tlie EnerAvkic Secretary ef ihc Samath Vihara CemtnittJH;. 
who daaBled Ra. |,000/i^ for the Vihara 






THE MAHA-BODHI 

Founded by the AsACJi&SKA H. Dharmafala 

"nl^T^^^NTq Wwre 

ff iiTfl i ttm wwuM 

'wwu^ »f^qfTTR‘ mR^* wif^fird wr%^ \ 

"Go ye, O Bhikkf'ttif ond ic^ondtr forth for the gmt o/ the 
many, for the welfare of the many, rn cnmpaMston for ifie warld^ 
for the good, for the gain^ for the welfare of gods and men^ 
Proclahn, O BhUkhus, the Doctrine glorious^ preach ye a life 
of holiness^ perfect and pare/* —MaHAVAgCA, VinaYA Puaka. 

Val XXXVU I JUNE. ^ ^ ^ I Na. « 


Sarnath Mulagandhakuti Vihara 


APPEALS TO THIRTY LADIES IN THE BUDDHIST 

WORLD 

To Emiitat« Ibe Ex&CBpIc of 
Mm. N. D. S. SILVA OK COLOMBO 
M»». U. THWIN OF RANGOON 
AND 

Mm. SENDA of BENARES 

WAo have Each contn'bDt^f Thoueanii Rupees to tAe 
Building Fund. 

Ouf Foith in tbe Bodtlbtftt Upnaikoa ns HclptM of the 
Sasnna in itrong indeed 










TWO SERMONS IN STONE 

By S\r Harj Singh Gour, D.iJtt.. pxx., ll.d-, m.l.a.. 

Author of the "SPIRIT OF BUDDHBM." 

Tlie Buddhist protrsiturc ol rcHgious faith its ^spirationa 
and duty, its cravings- aud their fruition, are all faithfully 
depleted in the symbolic art of which the existing monumenta 
in stone and plaster and in colour ^ve one a vivid picture of 
the character of the people ai it had been moulded by their 
religion. In this respect a comparbon of the Brahmanical and 
the Buddhbt art depicts at once a pajallelism and a contrast. 
The one link* the present with the future through the agency 
of the god^ and the goddesses, whose features symbolize their 
beneficence or malevolence towards man. They appeal alike 
to the love or the fear of their worshippers : while their trap¬ 
pings proclaim their ethos. The Buddhist art is displayed in 
the construction of chaityas or chapeb, the erection of tumuli 
known as the stupas enahriTiing the relics of the Founder, or 
some of his Arhats, the stone pillars^ which proclaim the tenets 
and the painting? and moiddings which graphically describe the 
legendary life of the Founder, or symbolize episodes from the 
mythology of his creed and its growing dogmas. 

TTie Brahmanical art is entirely theoratic, and unreal^ U 
revels in imagery, and is intended to appeal alike to all human 
mfirmities—all its passions, longings and desbes, its hopes and 
fear^. its love and hate. The Buddhist art serves the same pur¬ 
pose. but is more refined and less passionate, romantic bi its 
truth, always exaggerated, and not less often impossible in its 
flights of fancy* To one the beauty of form and the grace of 
custom w&B subordinated to the rude conception of regal 
power. To the other the placidity of the mind Bird its conquest 
of passion was the ruling principle* The Brahman proclaimed 
to the laity in a few bold dashes or daubs the gods made visible 
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to hm\ to wbom he could offer hie prayers^ as the litigant would 
lay his appeals at the feel of his merciful lung ! while there 
Were the aTch-deuiotis and demonesses, who aroused his fears, 
and to whom he could propitiate by suitable offeringS- 

The Buddhist mind dismissed all thoughts of God and the 
Devil. He attuned hSs life to the inexorable wheel of the cosmic 
law. In Kis mind there was no hope of redemption by the 
intervention of superior force—no lear of damnation by the 
agency of the personifications of evil. To him all universe was 
a workshop in which the workmen took their places accordfng 
to their merits. The one symboli^d man'^s Utter helplessness 
before the forces of tialure j the other hb supremacy. The one 
singled out piety, devotion and sacrifice as the medio lo end 
the anguish of existence, the other sendee and self-sacrifice as 
the sole paths to salvation. The one had invented a paradise 
for repose of the blessed, and a hell as a place of damnation. 
ITie other had no heaven and no hell, .and the places of bliss 
and afOiction were a pure figment of imagmadon designed to 
promote virtue and repress vice. Tlie objective tn each case 
wa® the same only the means employed in the two cases were 
different. The one were conducive to the mechanical sub¬ 
servience to ritual, the other to the exaltation of the mind. 
These conflicting ideals will be found amply illustiated by the 
brush and the chisel. And he who wishes to read the pages 
of diese immemorial relics, which still exist to point a moral 
or adorn a tale* must first be imbued with the inner Kiatory of 
each religion. 

Each carves in stone has passionate longing for a nobler, 
higher and happier life ; each portrays m vivid colours human 
infirmity and human craving, human wants and human endeav¬ 
our. Tlic triumph* of modem science has leduced human 
misery, the triumph of religion when attained wiU reduce human 
suffering. Science and religion are twin brothers—and both are 
engaged in the pursuit of truth—but as one is the parent of the 
alchemist and the quack, so the other produces priests and 
pilgrimages to the holy places. But as there is nothing more 
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beautiful than truth, so thtte is nothing more noble than good- 
ncg5, 

BrahttisniLftKi is the ftpQthwgis of charlalaniatD. harnessed 
to religion. Buddhism U the apotheosis of reason. tn il* 
highest fi]ght« the two are lost in the mist of speculation. But 
50 far as human eye can see. the one is a noxious weed, which 
AUangles the fine flower of human endeavour^ the other the rose 
which bloseoms and radiates its fragrance all around. But what 
ij truth ?—queried the Jtfiting Pilate—but that is another story* 


IN MEHORIAM 

(Dr. C. a. HEV^^AvnARNE.) 

Dr* Hewavitame has passed on. 

Shortsighted are those who think to find abiding delight in 
temporal prizes. Dti. Hewavitame realized this- With hla 
brilliant echolaiBhip he might, had he chosen, have achieved 
anything that men here esteem. But resolutely turning his bach 
on endeavour for aelf in lifc*s evanescent joys, he worked 
thoughtfully and earnestly for the uplift of his people and the 
propagation of their ancient heritage, the Buddha^dhamma. It 
la difficult to enumerate his noble activities for hb interests were 
manifold. And his enthusiasm won victories where lesser men 
would have failed. 

Now, in his prime, when we may justly have anticipated 
much benefit from Jus ripening wiedom, he has gone from ua. 
Mysterious truly 15 kamma and the ways of all-conquering 
death. But such a Hfe, nobly planned and nobly executed, does 
not cease its onward march with death. The good he here 
wrought will be continued p And surely, surely as the sun sets 
but to rise again, the upward trttid of this high character will 
not cease in its lofty endeavour till that day dawns when, 
drawing out the arrow of pain.^^ it wiU gain the great Deli¬ 


verance. 
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The books say that when the PrintMs Mallika was super¬ 
intending an alma-giving to the Sangha. with the Quef Diaeiple 
Sariputta at its head, newa reached her that her hufitand Prince 
Bandhula. and her thirty-two sons, were all treacherously 
assassinated. Thereupon the Great Thera Sariputta spoke 
words that shall ever be the solace of the Buddhist when faced 
with the problem of death. 

*‘Signless and uncertain ifl man 's Me here, troubled and 
brief and combined with suffering* For there is no means by 
whkh thostf that have been bom can avoid dying. As the 
porter's vessel* of clay all end in being broken, so is the life 
of mortals. 

" Children and eldera. foola and the learned, all fall into 
the power of deaths all are overcome by death. And of these 
who. conquered by death, go to the other world, not a father 
can save a son, nor relatives their relations. Thm is the 
world afflicted with death and decay. Therefore do the wise 
not grieve, knowing the terms of thb world. 

'"For him, whose path you know not, either his coming 
Of his going, discerning neither end» you grieve in vain. Not 
from weeping nor from grieving does anyone gain mental 
peace. One may waste aWay and be pale+ but this does not 
benefit the dead. Fuble is lamentation. 

"'Look at others parsing on. men that go, each according to 
his own kamma. In whatsoever way they deem it will 
happen^ in quite another does it come to pass. Behold the 
nature of this world. Verily> if a man lives for a hundred 
years, or indeed even more, at last he is cut off from his rela¬ 
tives and departs this life* 

"Therefore, hearkening to the Holy One. let us be done 
with lamentation. Drawing out this arrow^ independent^ gain¬ 
ing peace of mind, all suffering having passed away,—this is 
the sorrowleas, the Deliveratico/' 


Cassius A. Perejra- 



SANSARAw BJDDHIST PHILOSOPHY OF BIRTH AND DEATH 

By Rev. Bhikkhu Narapa, Colombo* 

{Continued from !aat issue) 

Creatures having a spontaneouB hitth are geiteraJJy mvisi- 
ble to the naked eye. They are said to be born with a form 
as if of fifteen or sixteen years of age appearing suddenly, 
independently of parents^ Since they do not pass thraugh the 
embryonic period which tends to obliterate the memories of 
the past, it iji slated, they are capable ol recollecting their 
previous births. Passmg thence he was born as a Deva and 
glanced into the past to see what goad act condJtianed him 
to be bom thus*" is a passage which often recurs in the 
Suttantas. BrahmaSn Devas of heavenly realms. Petes* and 
the miBerablc ones who are subject to torments and sufferings 
in the wicked states iNirayas) belong to this last division. 

It must be mentioned here, before we come to dca] with 
the actual process of rc-birth, that Darwin's theory of evolu- 
don finds no place In Buddhism. Buddhists do not believe in 
a succession physical forms. The new physkai vehicle u 
not the successor of the pest, though it must be admitted that 
the coming into^being of the present is conditioned by the 
passing away of the past. The multifarious forms are merely 
the manifestation of Kamma-farce^ *'Unseen tt passes wither¬ 
soever the conditions appropriate to its visible manifestation 
are present here showing Itself as tiny gnat or worm, there 
making Its presence known in the dazzling magnificence of a 
Deva or an archangel's existence. When one mode of its 
manifestation ceases it merely passes on, and where suitable 
circumstances offer* reveals itself afresh in another mode or 
form*" 

It i* common to aay after vdtnessLrvg an outbreak of 
passion or sensuality in a person whom we deemed charac- 
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tens«d by a high mord "'How could he have com- 

mitted such an act, or foliowi^d suck a course of conduct? It 
was not tke least like him. It was not the least like wkat 
he appeated to otkers, and probably to himself.'* What did 
it denote? It denoted, Buddhists say, part at any rate of what 
he re^ly was^ a hidden but true aspect of his actual self, or 
in other words his Kammic tendencies. 

Dormaitt but undeatroyed, and with an ever present possi¬ 
bility of rising again there lie in us all- — according to Buddhism 
— dilfctent natures such aa — ^Divine. (Dibba) human, (M^u- 
sika) brutal, (Tiracchma) etc^ These natures — however 
civiliaed we may be—may ri*e in disconcerting eirerigth at 
unexpected moments as long as we are worldlings (Putthuj- 
jana). We live for one thougfil-momcnt fu^ as the wheel rests 
on the groimd aE one point, and arc always in the present. The 
present is constantly slipping into the irrevocable past. Now we 
sow the seed of the future. Now, even now, we axe creating 
the hells that we will be hurled into. Now, even now, we 
are building the heavens that comfortably accommodate us. 
H'hot we shalt hecome is defennmed by ^his present thought- 
momenf. In just the same way, according to Buddhist philo¬ 
sophy^ the impending birth is determined by the immediately 
preceding thought which h the volition or desire that was 
extremely strong during om life-time* Therein, therefore, lies 
the posaibdity for the Kamma force that manifested in the 
form of a human being, or, in other words, for a Kammic 
descent in one hound in the so called evolutionary scale of 
forms. 

As there is the possibility for a ffajnmTc descent ao there 
is also the ' possibility for the contrary—a Kammic oscenL 
When the animal is to die, for instance, it will expenetice a 
moral consdoumeas that will rtpen into a human birth. This 
last thought-moment doe# not wholly depend on any action 
or thought of the animab for generally it la dull and incapable 
of morality. It depends on some ancient good deed which 
it has done in the round of existence, and, which, for a long 
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t-itQCi iiAB Ijccn pre-v^Mrlcd ^onri prodiiong its result. In it 4 
last moment tte aniniai, therefore* dieriskei^ Ideas, deaifes 
or images which wfll cause a human birth. 

PouBsein, a French writer^ illustrates this fact Well by the 
law of heredity, ‘"A man may he Lite his grandfather but not 
lite his father. The germs of a disease have been rntrcKluced 
into the organism of an ancestor : For ^me generatiem they 
remain dormant ; but suddenly they manifest themselves m 
actual diseases. So intricate is the living compleip so mysteri¬ 
ous the law of heredity, a Westerner says. So intneate is the 
law of Kamma, bo tnysterioufl the effects of Kamma. 
Buddhists would aay/" 

And now+ to come to the most interesting and an 
extremely subtle point of our subject ;— 

Suppose a person is about to die. From the seventeenth 
thought-moment reckoned backward from the point of death 
no renewed physical functioning recurs. Material quaUties 
bom of fCamma (Kammaja Rupa} ariie no tnore, but those 
which come into being before the static phase of that thought- 
moment persist dll the time of the dying thought and then 
cease. 

Tills critical stage may be compared to the flickeringr of 
a lamp Just before it iss exHngnished. 

To this dying man is presented a Kamma. Kamma Nimitta. 
or Gad Nimitta. By Kamma here is meant some action of his 
whether good or bad. It may be a weighty action (Garuka 
Kamma) such as Samldhi (established one-pointedne&a of the 
mind) or panicide and so forth. These are so powerful that 
they totally eclipse all others and appear very vividly before 
the mind's eye If expenence has afforded nothing weighty, 
he may take for his object of thought a Kamma done imme¬ 
diately before death (Asanna Kamma). It would not be far 
wrong to sny that most of the soldiers who die hghdng would 
be having a deBth-proximate Kamma. such as the killing of 
their fcllowmen. Consequently their re-birtb cannot pcjssibly 
be good. !n the absence of an Asanna Kamma a habitual 
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meritoriDua or deinentori&ud act (Acinna Kamma) is presented, 
such oa stealing in the ease of a robber, or the cunn^ of the 
sick in the case of a physician. Failing all these, some casual 
act, that is, one of the cumulalive reserves of the endless past 
(Katatta Kammah becDmes the object of thought. 

By Kamma Ninutta is meant any sight, sound, smell, 
taste touch or idea which wras obtained at the time of the 
cornmiasion of the Kamma, such as knives in the case of a 
butcher, patients in the case of a physician, an object of 
worship in the ca$e of a devotee, etc. 

Cati Nimitta is some sign of the place where he is to 
take birth or a thing which invariably happens to dying indlvi^ 
duals. When these indications of the future birth occur, and 
if they are bad, they can be turned into good. This is done 
by influencing the thoughts of the dying man, so that his good 
thoughts may now act as the proximate Kamma. and counter^ 
ad the influence of the reproduc^ve which is about to effect 
in the next re-hirth. 

Taking for the object one of the above, a thought-process 
(Qtta-Vithi) then runs its course even if the death be an 
instantaneous one„ ft is said that the fly which is crushed hy 
a hammer on the envil also experiences such a process of 
thought before it actually dies. Abhidhamma enumerates 
twenty types of re-birth processes, but as space doc* not 
permit of their description here, let us imagine for the sake 
of convenience that the dying person is to be re-bom in the 
human kingdom and that the object is some good Kamma. 

The process of decease., .consciousne-ss (Cuti-citta-vithi) is 
as follows :— ^His Bhavanga consciousne^ is interrupted, 
vibrates for two thought-momenta and passes away, after 
which the mind-door consciousness (Manodvira Vajjaiio) rise* 
and pastes away. Then comes the physcholo|rioally important 
stage Javana process, which here runs only for five thoU|bt- 
moments by reason of it* weakness instead of normally seven. 
As such it lacks all reproductive power ^ its main function 
being the mere regulation of the new existence. The object 
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in ths: present case being desirable the coriaciousneBs he experi¬ 
ences is probably a mD-r^] one—auJtamatic or volitional^ ac¬ 
companied by pleaewe and connected with knowledEC nr not 
as the case may be. The Tadalambana cofHJciouanesa which 
has for its function a registering or identifying for two moments 
of the object so perceived may or may not follow. After this 
occurs the death-consciousness (Cub-Cittn) the Ust thought- 
moment to he experienced in this present life. There is a 
miscorreepbon among some that the subsequent birth is 
conditioned by thi# thought. What actually conditions re¬ 
birth, iet it be saJd, is not this decease-thought, which, in itself 
has no special funebon to perform, but that which Ls experi¬ 
enced during javana process. 

With the erasing of the decease consciousness, death 
actually occurs. Then no more material qualities bom of 
mind and food (Qttaja and Ahtraja Rupa) are produced. Only 
a series of material quaUbes bom of heat (Utuja) goes on till 
the corpse is reduced to dust. 

By death is here meant^ according to Abhidhamma, 
the ceming of psychic life of one's mdiuiduof eristenee, or, 
to express it in the words of a Western Philosopher* the 
'fcmporaf end of a temporal pfienomenort', U is not the 
complete annihilation of the so-called being, for* although the 
organic life has ceased, the forte which hitherto actuated it 
is not destroyed. As the Kammic force remains entirely un¬ 
disturbed by the disinregrabon of the fleebng body, the passing 
away of the present consciousness only conditions a fresh 
one in another birth. In the present case the thought experi¬ 
enced whilst dying being a moral one, the rebirth-resultant 
takes for its material an appropriate sperm and ovum-cell of 
human parents* Simultaneous with its rising spring up the 
body-decad, sex-decad, and basc-yecad' — the seat of con- 
scioUBneSB—(Kaya-Bhiva-Vatthu-Doaoka)* The re-birth con¬ 

sciousness then lapses into the sub-conscious state (Bhavanga), 
^'The new being which is the present manifeatabon of the 
stream of Kamma-energy is not the some as. has no identity 
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witii. the previous one in ita line ; the mggreg^tcs th&t make 
up its composition being different from, and having no identity 
with, those that make up the being of its predecessor. And 
yet it is not an enlirely diJTcrcnt being, since it b the same 
stream of Kamma-energy, though mo<iified perchance just by 
having sho%sm itself in that last manifestation, which now b 
making its presence known in the sense perceptible world 
as the new being (jVq ccr so na ca anno),'' 

The transition of the flm is also instantaneous and leaves 
no room whatever for any intervening ^age (Antara BhavaJ. 
The continuity of the Huit at death is unbroken in point of 
time. The time duration is equal to the time occiipied by one 
thought-moment, j.e. less than the billionth part of the time 
occupied by a flash of lightning. The only dJlferenee between 
the passing of one thought-moment to another^ so to say^ and 
of the dying thought-moment to the re-biith consciousness, is 
that in the latter case a marked perceptible death is visible. 

One might say here that a subject cannot exist without an. 
object. Wbal then is the object of this sub-conscious state ? 
The reply is : self-same object which was presented lo the 
mind's eye immediately before death. 

One might fuithei ask Are the sperm and ovum-cells 
always ready waiting to take up this re-birth-thought ? As 
Dt^ Dahlke puts it '^this taking bold is not something that has 
law, that runs its appointed course according to debnitc laws, 
but it is law itself, A point on the ground is always ready to 
receive the falling stone."' 

We are as watcr-dropsi rushing ever onward to empty 
themselves into the measuretess ocean. Stealthily the days 
slip by ; almost imperceptibly weeks gather into months, 
months into years ; unexpectedly death hnally steps in and 
puts Alt end to this brief span of life. Thus does this process 
of birth and death ever recur as long as the mexorable law of 
Kamma prevails. 


(Concluded) 



AN APPRECIATION OF NICHOLAS ROERICH 

By Aij^red C. Bossom.* 

Nicholu Roericli Ib one of those greal men who. on 
adopting America a* his home, has given of hi# utmost to the 
itf^hiiild ing of this country, Aiiiving here about five year# ago 
he immediately started constructive work in the field of ait. 
He WB# the founder of the Master Institute of United Art# and 
Corona Mundi. International Art Center, institutions from 
which no branch of art is escluded. 

Though but a few years old, these insritudona have grown 
tremendously, and although Professor Roerich has been away, 
he has kept in constant touch with the school, providing 
inspiration, and making the Bpiril of the infltitution live and 
grow with an abounding life. 

The evidence of his great work for America is shown by 
the foundation by these institutions of the Roerich Museum, 
devoted to his art, in Novembet, 1923. Tbi# museum, con¬ 
taining about a thousand paintings by Roerich, stands as one 
of the few monument# in history, dedicated to the art of one 
master. But this » only one phase of the sincere work for 
which Roerich has been responsible, 

A man vital in all that he doe#, he could not live in 
America without being an active participant in it# life. Hi# 
contributions have been unique. First, by helping growing 
Americans to appreciate. What is beautiful in the world ; to 
make their own lives happier, and to add beauty to the lives 
of those around them by their knowledge. This work he ha# 
done in collaboration with tliose associated with the school, 
while he ha# gone to the ends of the ear* to brmg back 
picture of Burpassing charm, stories of fascinating acter, 
and be ha# been an inspiration to all with whom he ha# come 
in contact, 
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Wten be arrived In America he brought with him bb 
vajt knowtedge oF Elurope, hia work following a technique 
that waB strictly hb own. He had selected the beat that 
China and Japan had to giTe. He took from Persia.| Turkey 
and India of their moat Btibde, and added to these a pkilo- 
aophy which perhaps contributed more to teaching America 
to use big permanent decorations as a part of the great com- 
poaitions of all our buildings than any other one influence. 

Hu profoimd knowledge very well justified his position 
as the President of the World of Art. and he U following thU 
distinction up through his educational efforts in some twenty 
countries of the World. 

His works are to be seen in the National Gallery in Rome* 
and both the Louvre and the Museum of the Luxemburgh at 
Paris, the public art galleries in Vienna, Prague. Venice, 
Milan Brufflels, Stockholm and Copenhagen. London ad¬ 
mired his work In the great Post-lmpreesionist Elxhibition tn 

I91L 

The United States has not been behind in this either, for, 
in addition to the roagnificenl permanent colleclion that ia 
housed in the Roerich Museum tn New York, there are 
examples of hU work in Qiitago, San Francisco. Detroit* 
Kansas City, other museums and in many private collections. 

His works illustrating the great traditional west of the time 
before yesterday caused a sensation when they were exhibited. 

When he went into the Himalayas and returned with such 
a collection of painting as perhaps no one has produced 
before, he struck not only a note of the highest artistic reson¬ 
ance but also enlightened the world on the existence of a 
religious condition through that mystic country which had 
been unappreciated before his works were shown. 

His great picture, ' The Mother of the World,"" left an 
impression upon its beholders as stirring as anything that has 
come to this country in the twentieth century* 

Roerich's career has been a straight ascending path since 
he began hii life's work thirty-five yean ago. 
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Afi prtsid^nt and Konora^ president of leading exhibi¬ 
tions. he led cohorts of ovei a ^ore of coiinbries and twenty- 
five yeafs ago showed hia faith in America by the first exhibit 
tion of Amciican paintings in his country- 

In the thirty-five years of his eajreer he has grown eiB few 
men, E^yen in the realm of medicine he has left his impressiDn, 
for with Dr. Young o£ London, England, he went through the 
question of prescribing cedours that might be beneficial to 
persons suffering from various diseases and bis investigations 
along those lines are being fallowed. He is costiiopotitan in 
every sense. 

His understanding based on hts Nordic traditions, has 
given him great force. The Elasl inspired him with a sense of 
color, the south with its mysticbm, and the great West with 
a realism that has made him what he is* His theatrical 
decorations have included such works as Maeterlinck s 
'"Princess Maleine/^ Wagner's ^'Valkyries,Rimsky-Korsakov's 
^‘Tsar Sultan^* for Sir Thomas Beecham and many of the 
operas produced by Diaghilev* also Ramiky-Korsakov*B opera 
'^The Snow Maiden,'" and in handling these he has introduced 
notes of novelty of the highest order. 

Though a man of moat mature judgment^ knowledge and 
artbtic ability, and producing masterpieces with a most remark¬ 
able frequency + those of us who love Nicholas Roerich feel 
that he still has a tremendous untold message to give m spite 
of the fact that last December celebrated the thirty-fifth armi- 
vereary of hb career, and the sixth anniversary of the Roerich 
Mujeum which ia now being observed. This is but another 
stepping stone in the history that he b rnaking in the art life 
of this countryK which has caused Europe to watch with 
intense interest what is being done here, to respect him, and 
to daily give more credit to the culture that grows from the 
men who have made the United States of Amenta then own. 
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WHY BUDDHISM? A DIALOGUE 

By a. D, jAYA5UtfPAR4. Galle, Ceylon. 

Hail friend I A (me evening to rcflume om once 
interesting talk. 

Welcome indeed, wc cannot better spend tlie 
time. Let t±B begin from tbe beigmiung. 

Tbere you are, you put your foot in only too sooiii 
You Buddhists are oo mconsistent. Don*t you 
vehemently insist there m no *''beg3nninff^\ and 
it is foolish and Futile to talk of original 

Patience my pal, by beginning I do not mean the 
origin of things or beings. You are a little too 
fast for me. 1 am only referring to the ever- 
TeciuTing^ fundamental question : "Why 

Buddhism " 

1 see. There we come at once into tight grips. 
Vea indeed, of all religicms m the world t why 
Buddhism > What is there so uniriue and 
distinctive in it? Does it stand in a separate 
category by itself ? How do you diflFerctUiale 
it from BO many other man-made religionii and 
philosophies? Is Ouristiaiiity as a divine reve^ 
lation not superior in every respect to BuddhismT 
for the matter of that tq any other^ natural 
religion? 

: The all-important point is whether or not a religion 
is true. Its grandeur, sublimity, beauty, pro¬ 
fundity* simplicity or that it 1$ easy to under¬ 
stand and easier to practise—these are all 
subsidiary and even negligible consideratiotis, 
in the face of the one prlmaiy question: Is it 
true? Ib it in keeping with actuality, Yalha 
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b/ifjl^a nana: 'knowledge ol tkinga as they 
really are\ m Mathew Arnold's happy phrase* 

Do you dieti mamtam that ^ddhiam is the one 
and only true religion? 

Exactly so* but let me clear the ground hist ; there 
is one singular fact beyond all dispute and 
which you yours^f as a fair-minded man will 
not goln-say* 

Pray, what is this extraordinary thing, about which 
you become so tantalising? 

Well to pul it m a Tiut-sheJl it is this; The 
Buddhist ideal of the tfurnmurn honum, or in a 
word /Vrhbanu. All religions postulate eternal 
mdiotditfcif existence as salvation, but Buddhism 
interposes an emphatic: No. Do you deny 
it? 

H'm \ Let me see; Oiiistianity, Islamn Zorns- 
trianism ^ yes they all teach eternal life in 
heaven as the goal j but what about Hinduiim? 

Hinduism also holds out heaven. But the highest 
form of Hinduism or Vedmta lays down 
Moksha or absorption of the souL Nonc-the- 
less is it existence, on that account. 

So the current eclectic idea* that all rdigiona have 
a comoion spiritual goal is mere moon—shine 
according to you. 

You do not go far enough * ! venture to say it is 
not so teal as even moon shine, to compare it 
to the hare in the moon b more to the point. 

Let me hark back: what are your grounds prayp 
for this esctraordinaiy proposition: that 

Budhism is the only true religion? 

Let me at the outset differendate. All religioru. 
save end except Buddhism, are what, in the 
last analysis. I may classify os animlfitjc or soul 
religions, whereas Buddhism is, to to say. 
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the only no-soul religion. It Follows as & lo^csl 
consequence, thet salvation in the soul^relLgions 
must be eternal existence, (or the soul is im-^ 
mortal and everlasting- ’WhereM in Buddhism 
the no-soul religion the stumTium honum cannot 
possibly be eternal existence. Thus the Funda¬ 
mental question resolves itscK into this: Can 
eternal existence he the ultimate spiritual goal? 
If Buddhism is right on this pointy the other 
religions are wrong and Uice Versa^ Now, ac¬ 
cording to Christianity and MahomedoniEm, 
man's beginning is with this life followed by 
an eternity hereafter^ Such a monstrosity has 
only to be mentioned to be laughed out of 
Court as manifestly absurd, by any decent 
company of educated people. 

Alright, a truce for a moment. Let us grant for a 
while that your argument is sound with regard 
to Christianity and Mahomedanism but what 
about Hinduism which leaches pre-existence as* 
much as Buddhism? Does not the ease of 
Hinduism knock the bottom out of your ela¬ 
borate argument? 

Don^t be too confident my fnend. Take the 
highest form of Hinduism, to which 1 have al¬ 
ready referred. The Vedanta or Advaila philo¬ 
sophy teaches absorptiori or Moksha and at the 
same re-emanadon ^—{ManDantam and Prufoi^o). 
So after all, the summum bonum in Hinduism 
is not even an eternal state in the strict sense, 
although the period is so incalcidahjy long. If 
the Hindus Moksha is not eternal, how can 
your heaven be eternal at all? 

So our holy scriptures say* and both ChristiBiiity 
and Mahomedanism are divine revelations. un¬ 
like your Buddhism or even Hinduism, We 
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must have faitli, and faiths books sayp can morve 
mountains. Don't the Kiiraclea mentioned in 
the Bible prove its authendcity? 

Buddhist t You make it impossible for me to preserve the 
composure required for a sDlemn reliEioua db- 
course. You aimply make me lau^h. The 
miracEes proue the Bible! Chrisdan apologists 
should be ashamed of this stock argument of 
theirs. You may just as well argue, that Baron 
Munchausen's stones prove the veracity of 
their author. Are you not putting the cart before 
the horse? Far from the miracles proving the 
truth of the Bible, if you cannot prove it by 
independent evidence all the miracles go by 
the board* and the whole of the Christian 
system collapses like a pack of cards. 

Cfinshon : Can't 1 tom the (a quoque argument upon you with 
equal justice? What about the miraculous 
element* in your own books ; don't they carry 
“ their own condemnatton ? 

Buddhist : I am prepared to go to the length of making a 
present of all the 'miraculous' statements in the 
Buddhist scriptures. The Rev \ Silicara Thera 
has publtahed young people's life of the 
Buddha/' carefully purged of all the so-called 
miraculous elements, yet preserving intact 
the historic figure of the Master in all its 
majestic grandeur and wonderful simplicity. 
Do this of Jestts Christ, he at once ceasea to be 
Cod. and the whole foundation of Christianity 
instantly collapses, and you will be buried in 
the debris. 

Cfiris/i'an : Are wc not digressing from your main point, that 
Buddhism is the only true religion? 

BuJdhtsf : Let me clinch the argument. If eteimal life cannot 
be the iTUe spiritual goal, then the only religion 
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which says bo, I itiaintain, must b* true En lay¬ 
ing clown the only true ideal of aalvatioti aa the 
itimmuin bonurTi. 

[ am juat beguinirvg lo eee new light, (looking up 
at the fltara and down at his watch)- 
May the hriEht sun of truth shine upon you ere 
long in its mid-day splendour 1 
1 hope such great Light will not blind me* who 
was so long in darknesa. 

Better luck* good night, friend ! 

Happy cheams. Old chum t 


FORCE ANB MATTER IN BUDDHISM 
By Martls Stfjnke. Berun. 

Fotinc/cr "Commurtrfj^ around Buddfia/" 

(Continued from last issue) 

And yet : life bums like a flame. Just as this it graapt 
and seizes constantly For food, must constantly, every moment, 
grasping for food, because otherwise it would die away the 
flame. 

To understand this one must get clearness about how the 
grasping and seizing goes on in lifers process. 

Through the burning process it is ea^ to recognise it as 
a closed unity process of burning. In life s process it is^ so 
far, more difficult, because life's thirst, tanha. as the buming 
process is called by a single name^ esecules its work of 
grasping and seizing through six organs. In this lies the diffi¬ 
culty of recognising it as a unity-proceB®, As all five organ* 
of Bcnse so also the sixth sense, mind, seeks to grasp every¬ 
thing one to itself to gain the maateiy in life's process. The 
eye works and revels in forms, seeks to tear, to press* to force 
liFc*s process in the direction, which b known to us as ceTtBiti 
regions of shaping art tpainting, modellmg, architecDire, etc.), 
in the same way the ear in it^ kind, the nose, the tongue* the 
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BurFacc of the whole body, each m its way. Especially lively 
is the force with which the Enind seeks to hold and gtaip life 
in the realm of objects and perceptions. 

^'IndcFatigabiy as a rnonkey in a mango-Forestsays the 
Buddha, ’’^which lets go one branch to grasp another" ao 
hurtles the mind from thought to thought, from perception to 
perception. 

If man stands opposite to man, then the Eorcc of the 
organs acts most strongly, most lorcihiy and most directly. 
Therefore Buddha^s word : "No other form, ye bhikkhus, do 
J know, which ensnares the heart of man so much as Just the 
shape of woman. No other voice,...no other smell,...no 
other taste,...no other touch, ye bhikkhus, do 1 know, which 
eri:^nares so much the heart of a man. as just the touch of 
woman," and the opposite. 

And still it always b the same proceeds of tearing to 
oneself, of seizing and grasping. In this manifoldnesa» in 
this mnldcolournees lies the witch force, the alw&y# newly 
bewitched force of lifeb process. As long as the restraint of 
ignorance is not limited life's thirst b in no way checked- 
Unchecked, man again and again enjoys everything, as he 
cannot look through the whole play« The manifoldnese of 
lifers process gives no rest for waking and clearing kiiow'tedge. 
The weight of work^ which b to be done lies in the vehe- 
mency, in the force with which the grasping goes on, and also 
in the quick change with which it acts. When has man time 
during his daily job to be clear every moment about the fact, 
that all organs work after a scheme, and cannot do otherwise, 
as they arc obliged to work after a scheme : organ^ object, 
consciousness ; the coincidence of the three gives contact. 
Always in the same way^ even with the sixth sense the mind. 
Organ t mind ; object t pcrceptions-thought-objects | conscious¬ 
ness ; thought-conciousness ; the coincidence of the three gives 
thought-contact - 

Thus it is not Only with man. thus it is cverywheiei, where 
life shows itself and acts through organs. 
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Out of contract arises sensation, out of sensatiDn the 
thirst, out of thirst the new grasping (attachtnent). The new 
gr^^ing needs again the contact x the ctrculatinn of the 
activity of organs in lifers process. It is the small circle in the 
great circle of life's running. Juet as each flame-process con¬ 
tains innumerable small huming processes, which are united 
in the total flame-process^ so is this circle of grasping from 
contact over to sensation and thirst to new grasping (attach¬ 
ment) only a email part of the great general life process, and 
yet it IS eiAactly the same course : out of the grasping—upidwa 
arises new becoming—^bhava, out of new becoming new birth 
—jali^ out of birth age and—death—jaramarana. 

This is “the being thus^ the being not tim%, the being not 
otherwi^, the causality/' This is no number-shcKiatism, but 
unfortunately a lawful course with inexorable logic, with forc¬ 
ing power, the only forcing power^ which exists, as it is life 
itself. Against this power there grows only one herb. 
Elntreades and prayers give little help^ and are not even 
needed. As 'T)er Mensch ist frei geschafien, ist frei und 
wurd* er in Ketten geboren.” says Schiller^ and the Buddhist' 
man is free bom. is free although he is born in a chain, is 
himself the chain, and must remain in the chain^ as long as 
the chain is not recog;ru$ed and lifted up. "'This ia so, as 
when somebody puts sand and water into a vessel and begins 
to stir with the stirring-ladle. Whether he works with faith 
or without faiths he won't gain oil. as he works with false 
knowledge and false supposition. Lf he puts seeds of seaam 
and water into the vessel and begins to stir^ whether he works 
with faith or without faith, he will gain oil, as he works with 
right knowledge, tight supposition/^ This is the only herbk 
which grows against death ; right knowledge. 

Right knowledge brings right supposition for the eliminat¬ 
ing of the law-compulflson of the patticca-samupplde, the 
ntdlna-chain. for leading to ceasing, to extinguishing of the 
burning. 
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Right cuppckaition U nol to create new fyel fo? life b 
pjocess. 

By wltMi is constiariily incited the ^a&ping of the sen^' 
organs biduding the miild? ChJy by the leaping up of the 
new will out of the activity of the six. senses in man is man 
fettered to life: ‘‘Through searching for+ grasping and remain¬ 
ing by it, KaccSyana, is this world mostly fettered. When 
tK>mebody, Kacclyana, this searchuig for and grasping of will, 
of thinking, its penetrating and persevering therein* does not 
search for, does not grasp^ has not the will wkh the thought: 
there is in me no Self,-—and when he then, because all is 
suffering what origbiates and all is suffe ring what passes * does 
not doubt and has no hesitation and. throughout his exclusive 
faith possesses already the knowledge—so far Kaccayana, 
eideU right insight/^ 

If the searching for* the grasping and the remaining by^ 
extends itself to things, which are combined with the agreeable, 
then growfl lobha (greed), if it extends itself the unwholesome- 
ncM in things, then grows dosa (hatred}, if the mind loses 
itself in foggy apeciilntionfl as force and mattei, then grows 
moha (erroneous thinking). 

These three are the proper fuel of life^ If one over¬ 
comes them, then ceases the compulaion of the endless cir¬ 
culation. Life comes to rest, because the mind is no more 
fettered by the objects to the objects. If it remains fettered, 
tben all remains as before with undimintBhed force. What¬ 
ever life can give, whether sorrow or Joy. what it gives and 
how it gives it. depends solely on how one has been living 
and will be living. 

[f lust and greed are yet so strong that they must exert 
themselves in wishing and demanding, in hoping and expect¬ 
ing. who can help* when man himself doe* not wiah7 If 
hatred and jealousy* envy and duplicity, aecrecy and 
obduracy, mendacity and bTutality are the only means by 
which one believes to further ones owri well-being and the 
well-being of others,who can help when man himself does 
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not If the mind finds pleasure In seif-tormendn^ 

brpodin^ and indulgia^ in fancies^ in the empty play with 
world's husk, wofld'a toncepdons, if it sets himself aims, 
which do not exist, as they cannot tie reached in life's process, 
then it Raxes like the Rame, which when disturbed hy drauftht, 
givea Raring light,—who can help then if he will not leav^e off 
from all this? 

The leaving off is not so simply done, would it be so 
simple, a Buddha should not have needed to arise for the 
world. But as it means to eliminate absolutely the lawful 
course of life, therefore the way is too difficult to discover and 
to follow. So it is a way of going against the stream. Not 
a way of increase and multiplication, but: a way of decrease 
and diminuboti. All multiphcation in the world increases 
the suffering. All duninudon in the world decreases the 
suffering* Of course one must be constantly clear about what 
the world is : forms are the world, seimatioru, perceptions, 
mentation, consciousnesfi^ptocesses are the world. And why> 
Gecau&e life exhausts itself in them. '"Arc they present, peat, 
future, far or near, gross or subiJe/' where they arc, there is 
suffering, as.-.they originated ; it is all the same through what 
they originated, they cannot escape the law of *'the being thus, 
the being not thus, the being not otherwise, the causality/" 
Lawfully they originated, lawfully they pass, it is all the same 
how one names them—force or matter, force-matter — or 
malter-force-proccssea, this is of little signiffcaoce. 

But it is important that one keeps one's life's way, its 
burning clean, so that the ffaine does not char* does not sool, 
that it does not get prematurely exdngiiisbed, before the 
last rest of fuel ia Used up, because otherwise the spark must 
grasp again, life s spark, called consciousness—viEulna. 

"Then, ye bhikkhtis. I had the enlightenment that, when 
consciousness fvinnana) is there^ the narises force-matter, 
mind-body (nSma-rupa), In dependence on consciousness 
arises force-matter. Then* ye bhikkhusH 1 had this thought, 
what must be there that consciousness can arise, in depen- 
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dence on what Brise® conicioumess > Then, ye bbhitkhua 
after consfderBrion \ bad the enlightenment, when force- 

matter in therc^ tbeti arises conscfouaness. In dependence on 
force-matter arises consdoiisneas- Then, ye bhikkhus. I had 
the thought; here the consciousness tuma back, it goes not 
further over force-matter. Since in dependence on force- 
matter arises cor«clouaneM. therefore one gets bom and ages, 
withdraws out of ctiatence and gets bom again." 

forcc-mauer for a 

Buddhist. Jn this lies the secret of life and the possibility of 
it* solving. "In this efght-feet-high body, ye bhithhiw. lies 
the whole. And what, ye bhikkhus. is the whole) The eye 
and forms, the ear and sounds, the noee and odours, the 
tongue and Ravonrs. the body and contact, the mind and 
objecU, this, ye hhikkhns. Is the whole.” Or "fomi. sense- 
rion, perception, mind-activities, comraousneas-processe* build 
the whole." 

If one recognises the law in the whole a* in it* part*, and 
vice versa — tranaitory.—then it is only a small step the turn¬ 
ing of will and of way. As long as the changeable play of 
becoming and passing away is regarded and recognised a* 
a^eeable and no possibility is seen for the gaining of a 
different state, *o long man is forced always to tty to find a 
solid point, although out of it he could not lift the world out 
of it* binges, but still he seek* to lead and to govern it. That 
he 1 * able to do it and always will be able to do it. the 
Buddhist, knows also, better perhaps than anyone, since 
thought-leaded are the things.” The things “dhammas" are 
the malter-proce*seB, and thoughts “sankhiras” the menlal- 
force-proc^es. But the point for (he Buddhist is that the 
"dhammas” are changeable and the "saiikKaras” 

In this lies for him the spur always to new striving and work¬ 
ing for the avoiding of the law of the changeable and tranii- 
lory. 

]i is orily tliroiigh the hoslf^ with which the plsy is ^itig 
on thst the siiggcBtiofi of 'M" and '^SeJf/' grows which slwaya 
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biirig, suffering. The haaie with which the celoui-top spins 
creales and sKowb^ the new, quite new experiment of the white 
colour. When the spinning of the top gets slower, then it is 
seen that the new reality “^white** was an illusion^ which was 
created in dependence on the cotour-scale and the spinning 
of the top. When life's process, restrained by enlightenment, 
dows down, then one sees that the *‘1*’ is the great 

illusion of life'll process* a reality as the *Vhite"’ of the colour- 
top. And still It is an illusion in the same sense, as the 
white ^ although arisen through Hfe'a process- 

Anicca, dukkha, anatts. transitory, full of suffering^ not- 
«lf—are the three words in which the Buddhist clothes the 
knowledge of life s process. The conclusion out of such 
knowledge is the striving to bring his life's path in accordance 
with the facts of the recognised, to be able to change the 
graspm^ into ieauing. This is a work, which is not easy and 
not to be i^ed by everyone ; smee in force and matter He 
the endless possibilities of life's fuel and life's food. 

To be able to go such a way one must gain and keep a 
high stale of morality, 

(Conc/uded), 


THE BRITISH BUDDHIST. 

(The organ of the BritKh Mahxi Bodhi Soctefy ond ^fie Buddhii? 

Minion in England.) 

We thpikfully aclmowledge receipt of No. 7* Voh 3 of 
the above joumid. It is a pleasure to handle a periDdical m 
well arranged with very useful articles. D. R. J, contributei 
an appreciation of the late Dr. C. A. Hewavitame. which is 
^ writien on ^ subject, Bhikfchu Slllcam's 
Buddhism for the Beginner" gives a correct and authoritative 
account of ^ the life and the leachingB of ihe Master k in a 
manner particularly suited to the Western reader. '"The well 
informed, editorial commenfts make a special feature of the 
journal. The beautiful new cover design l^trayi a scheme for 
improvements which the management has under cotiaidera- 
tion. We congratulate the learned editors on the excellent 
gel up of our ^glish contemporary, 
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ETHICS 

By Pandit Narain, Lahore. 
iContimted from Igtt luue.)' 

Another Accxmpfr. 

Tbio QiineAe philoMphei wm born in 479 B.C, onci died 
551 B.C, He engaged bimseJf in arclueologicjil, Muaicsl and 
hiatorleal atudiea. In order to better tbe balance of hi* 
thoughts he paid visit to tbe [mperial Court, the keeper of the 
Archives was that Mystic Laotszi whose somewhat in* 
comprehensible philosophy was then the religion of the better 
educated classes through out the Chinese state system : the 
vulgars mere mostly then, as they are now animists and nature 
worshippers. Laotfizi's obacure exhortations were not found 
convincing. He set up bis own school of thought, tbe essence 
of which was ' how to get through life like a courteous gentle¬ 
man , After many Vicissitude in life, he composed various 
books. He pleaded for truth, industry, justice, moderation 
and public duty. Vol : 111 Haimsworth Cydo : P. 261, 

(c) Mencius, 372-286 B.C. 

This moral teacher was a follower of Confucius, He 
taught the elements of practical conduct both public and 
private and shows many remarkable andcipalions of present 
day ideals in social endeavour. VI ] Harmsworth Cydo 216, 

ff) Greek Philosophers. 

From point of their years of births. 

Thi. follDwing is tke irit of Greek pkilosophet, who were 
the founders of different schools of Ethics. TTieir systetns, 
to he hnefly touched upon later* foTmed the Losis of the 
varioTift writeTv on Ethics in modem times. It wdll appeq^r 
from the dates of births of each ot the Greek philosophers 
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philomphies are not prioi to the Indian Mastet 
{Buddb) B.C, 360. 

Protagorua B, 480 B. C. 

Socrates B, 466 B. C, 

D. 399. 

An-th«-dienes B. 436 B, C. 

Aristippus flomisbed after his master Socrates* death. 

Plato B. 428 B. C, 

Aristotle B- 384 B. C. 

Epicurus B. 342 B. C 

Zeno B. 465 B. C. 

It need hardly be stated that these must have propounded 
meir system after maturity^ 

The following bnef statement Is prepared from Rodger's 
abort history of Ethics :_ 

The Sop/iis(a Pfotagorus represents the positive and con 
st^nve Gorgias of Leontlni, The negative and critical 
«de of sophisbc teaching, according to this school is 
that man is the measure of all things, that good is 
enlnreiy subjective. 

Socr«fe*:-He wished to show that virtue and human well- 
^ing are sub/«i to unvarying laws independnt of the 
fluctuation choice of individuals. 

The Cynics:—The founder of this school was Anthisthenes 
He held that highest end was life according to virtue! 
that pain might be good as contributing to virtue and 
that pleasure sought as an end was an evil. 

The Cyrenoics!—Founder was Aristippus. The Cyrenaics 
were the hrst Greek representarives of Hedonism, the 
doctrine that only pleasure » good. The sysle^ of 
Epicurus was a more refined expression of the same 
doctrine. 

Plato:—Deals partly with individiial good partly with social 
good and partly with the relations between the two. 
He elaborated what is justice and dealt with several 
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subjects in cotinecdon with state and its dudes and 
obli^tions. 

Arialolles" conception of philosophy was fimda- 
tnentally the aame as Plato a bm he saw that an 
increased knowledge of clasaificd details was essential 
to the growth of Sciences and he therefore devoted 
separate works to Metaphysics, Ethics, politics« Physcio 
logy and many of the natural sciences. In hie Ethics 
he defined good as ‘*that at which ^ things aim and 
the highest good or fhe good as that which is desired 
for its own sake, 

JEpjcums : —‘His philosophy was a refined and modified form 
of Cyrenaik Ethics combined with the AtommWfiri of 
Democritus. This system like the Stoic found great 
favour with the Romans. 

He regarded philosophy as the Sciendc pursuit of weQ 
being ; for him knowledge is only means not an end in itself. 

Well being, the end of life consists in the enjoyments of 
pleasure and there is no other good. In proof of this he 
appeals to the principles ; — 

(a) That pleasure the primary and natural end at which 
all sentiment beings aim and that pain is a univeis^ object o( 
aversion. 

{t) That it is a matter of universal experience that we 
always use feeling as the standard hy which to judge whether 
any thing is good or bad- But though all pleasures are 
intrinsically desirable, reason and memory inform us that they 
should not be pursued indiscriminately, since the enjoyment 
of some may be followed by pains that outweigh the pleasure- 
able feeling. Thus the higher good Is not the pleasure of the 
moment but the pleasure of the whole life. In this respect 
Epicurus difiered from Cyienaics. PleMUrea are therefore to 
be measured not by their intenfitty alone, but also by their 
duration^ stability and freedom from attendant and consequent 
pain^ 
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Stoics :—Zeno waj founder of this ^yatem. Seneca, Epictetu*. 
Marcus Aurelioua belonged to tiiia School 

The Cardiiial ‘ doctrine ia expressed in the dictum 
that well being—the end of life, consists is conformity 
with Nature. By "Nature"" ift meant generally the 
necessary laws o( the universe and in particular those 
laws which are manifested in man and his physical 
sutToundinga. This doctrine is regarded by the stoics 
as an application to mankind of the wider principle that 
every living thing has a primitive impulse towards seU 
preservation and consciousness thereof, and that it 
follows its nature in giving practical expression to thi* 
impulse r 

The following are chief features in Stoic Ethics, 

(I) WeU being consists in acting rationally, or in accord¬ 
ance with the nature of man. 

(Z) Rational action of morally virtuous actions are the 
same. 

(3) For the individual the result of rational action is self 

dependence and freedom which follow from 
controlling the emotions. Thus virtue, not 
pleasure is to be our guide. Hence also foUows 
resLgnation, from the consciousness* that laws 
of nature are both reasonable and immutable. 

(4) From the social point of view there results an exten¬ 

sion of the area of duites to all beings possesmng 
Reason, that vt to the whole humanity. 

Christian Ethics. 

It is said that— 

"'The diarinctive features of Chrigtiati Ethics are unworldli- 
ness, benevolence, purity and humility, Ecy. B. p. &2K 
Vol. 9—11th edition. 

I make some quotations from the words of Jesus which 
are called Sermon on the mount. 
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2K Yc Iiave heard that it was said by them of old ume^ 
Thou Ahalt not tdll ;; and whoswvei shall kill be in danger of 
judgment. 

22. But I say unto yoUn that whosoever m angry with hb 
brother without a cause shall be in danger of the judgment ; 
and whosoever shall say to Kta brother, sbah be m 

danger of tbe council ; but whosoever shall say 'Thou fool^ 
shall be in danger of hell lire. 

27. Ye have heard that it was said by them of old time. 
Thou shait not commit adultery. 

2d. But I say unto yoUp Thou whosoever looketh on a 
woman to lust after her hath committed adultery with her 
already in hb heart. 

29. And if thy right eye offend thee, pluck it out, and 
cast it from thee : for it is profitable for thee^ that one of thy 
members should perish and not that thy whole body should 
be cast into hell. 

30. And if thy right band offend thee, cut it off and cast 
it from thee: for il is prohtahic for thee that one of they 
members should perish, and not thy whole body be cast into 
hell. 

31* It hath been said, whosoever shall put away his wife* 
let him give her n writirtf divorcement, 

32. But 1 say unto you, that whosoever shall put away 
his wife, saving for the cause of fornication, causeth her to 
commit adultery ^ and whosoever shall marry her that is 
divorced comnutteth adultery. 

33» Again^ ye have heard that It hath been said by them 
of old time. Thou shall not forswear thyself, hut shait perfnrtn 
unto the Lord thine paths. 

34. ^ But 1 say unto you, swear not all neither by heaven ; 
for it is God's throne. 

35. Nor by the esrth ; for it is bis foot stool ; neither 
by Jerusalem : for it is the city of the great king- 

36. Neither shall thou swear by thy bend, because thou 
canst not make one hair white of black. 
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38. Ye have heard that it has been saidK An eye for an 
cycp and a tnotb for m tooth. 

39- But 1 Bay unto you that ye tesiat not evil : but wbo- 
aoever shoJI smite thee on thy n^ht cheet, turn to him the 

othei 

40. And if any man will sue for thee at the law, and 
take away thy co&t, let have thy doak also, 

43- Ye have heard that it hath been said. Thou shalt 
love thy neighbour and hate thine enemy. 

44. But [ say unto you. Love your enemies, bless them 
that curse you and pray for them which despitefuJly use you, 
and prosecute you. 

Take heed that ye do not your alms before men. to be 
seen of them otherwise ye have no reward of your father 
which is in heaven. 

2. Therefore, when thou docst thine alms, do not sound 
a trvimpet before thee, as the hypocrites do in the synagoguea 
and in the streeta, that they may have glory of men. Verily 
1 say unlo you, They have their reword, 

3- But when thou do^t alma, let not thy left hand know 
what thy right hand doeth, 

4. Let thine alma may be in the secret ; and thy Father 
which seeth secret himself shall reward thee openly- 

IL If ye then, being evil, know how it give good gifts 
imta your children how much more shall your Fathei which is 
in Heaven give good things to them that ask him? 

12, Therefore all things whatsoever ye would that men 
should do ye even so to them i for this is the law. 

Even m very good tree biingeth forth good fruit ; but a 
coTTUpt tree biingeth forth evil fruit. 

21. Not every one that saith unto me, Lord, Lord* shall 
enter into the kingdom of heaven \ hut he that doeth the wilt 
of my father which is in heaven. 

22. Many will say to me in that day Lord, Lord have 
we not prophesied In thy name? and in thy name have cast 
out devils? And in thy name done many wonderful works? 
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23. And then wid I proftM unto them< I never know 
you , depart from me, ye that work iniquity, 

(h) Mooejwj Autthohs. 

In an article on “Ethi« in Encyclopaedia BriUmiica the 
^ter haa traced the whole hiatory of Eihicn from the Scrip. 

al, aspect from Greek philosophers stand points and the 
^ews of modem writers. The field covered is vast 1 can not 
do better than give a coupie of extracts. The space allowed to 
thrs paper prevents my detailing modem Schools of thought 
on which am not unanimous in the basic principles on 

wbch tl>ey try to found the fabric of Ethics. Had they been 
aware of SuddHstic Code of morality and the baais of it it 

« not improbable that their views may have been considerably 
iiuluenced there iiy. 


HL'MANISM. 

In the 17th century, however, the interest of this quari- 
egal treatment of morality gradually faded ; and the ethical 
studies of educated minds were occupied with the attempt 
renewed after BO many centuries, to Fnd an inderumdenl philo’ 
sophical basis for the moral code. The renewal of this attempt 
was only indirectly due to the Reformation : it is rather to U 
cotoected with the more extreme reaction from the mediaeval 
religion which was partly caused by, portly expressed m that 
enthuai.«tice study of the remains of old pagan culture that 
spread fr<m Italy over Europe In the 15th and 16th centuries. 
To this "humanism’- the Reformabon seemed at first more 
htwtile than the Roman hierarchy ; indeed, the extent to which 
iis latter Had allowed itself to become paganized by the 
Renalsancc was one of the points that especially roused the 
Reformers’ indignation, Not the less important is the mdiiect 
rtimulus given by the Reformation towards the development 
of a moral philosophy independent alike of Catholic and 
Protestant assumptions. The Encyclopedia Rritannica. Vol ; 
IX. Page 626. 
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Spencer, 

It yfBB in Herbert Spencer, the triumph and ^'buccinator 
novitempors . th&t the a-dvocateB of evolu^onary ethic# 
found their proUgonist. Spencer looked to idea# derived 
from the biological science# to provide a solution of all the 
enigmaa of morality, as of mocl other departmenta of life, and 
he conceived it to be the business of moral acience to deduce 
from the laws of life and conditions of existence what kinds of 
action necessarily tend to produce happiness and what kinds 
to produce unhappiness. Nor is his attempt to construei a 
scientific criterion out of date derived from the biological 
sciences productive of satisfactory results. He is hampered 
by a distinction between “absolute*' and ‘’relative" ethics 
definitely formulated in the last two chapters of Tlie Data of 
Ethics. Absolute ethics would deal with such taws as would 
regdate the conduct of ideal man in an ideal society, f.e. a 
society where conduct has reached the stage of complete 
adjustment to the needs of social life. Relative ethics, on the 
other hand, is eoticemcd only with such conduct as is advanta¬ 
geous for that society which has not yet reriched the end of 
complete adaptation to its environment, f.e., which is at 
present imperfect. It Ls hardly necessary to say that Spencer 
does not tell ub how to bring the two ethical systems into 
correlarion. Arid the actual criteria of conduct derived from 
biological considerations are almost ludicrously inadequate. 
The Encyclopiedia Britanntca. Vol. IX, Page MJ-a42, 

Nettzsche. 

Perhaps the one European thinker who has carried evoJu- 
tionary principle* m ethics to their logical conclusion is 
riendrlch Sietzsche, Almost any syatem of morality or im¬ 
morality might find some justification in NieUsche's writingB. 
which w extraordinarily chaotic and full of the wildest ex 
aggeralions The Encydopmdia Britannica, Vol. IX. Page 842, 
(i) Ethics of Isuuwi, 

A short account of the chief requirements of the Quran is 
given in XVll. 23-40 "Put not God with other God# or thou 
5 
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wilt despised and forsaken. Thy Lord has decreed that 
ye «KalI not tterve other than Himn and kindnesa to ones’ 
parents, whether one or both of them reach old age with thee, 
and say not to them "Fie\ and do not grumble at them, but 
speak to them a generous speech. And lower to them the 
wing of humility out of compassion, and say* ‘O Lord" 1 have 
compassion on them as they brought me up when 1 was 1itde> 
Youi Lord knows best what is in your souls if ye be righteous, 
and, verily. He is forgiving unto those who come back 
penitent. 

"And give thy kinsman his due and the poor and the son 
of the road : and waste not wastcfiJly, for the wasteful were 
ever the deviVs brothers* and the devil is ever ungrateful to 
his Lord.'* But if thou dost turn away from them to seek after 
mercy from thy Lord^ which thou hopest for, then i^peak to 
them an easy speech t ^*Make not thy hand fettered to thy 
neck, nor yet spread ft out qufte open, lest thou shouldst 
have to sit dovm blamed and straightened in means. Verily, 
thy Ijord spreads out provision to whomsoever He will or 
He dotea it out. Verily, he is ever well aware of and seea 
His servants. 

"And slay not your children for fear of poverty he will 
provide for them t be warc> For to slay them is ever a great 
sin. 

"And draw not near to fomication ; verily, it is ever an 
abomination, and evil is the way thereof. 

"And slay not the soul that Cod had forbidden you, 
esc pt for just cause ; for he who is slain unjustly we have 
gwen his neJtl ol kin authority j yel let him not caceed in 
slaying ; verity, he ia ever helped. 

"’And draw not near to the wealth of the orphan* gave 
to itnpTove it, tmtil he reaches the age of pubectyr and fulfil 
your compacts : verily b compact is ever enquired of- 

”And give full measure when ye measure oufe^ and weigh 
with a right balance, that is better and a fairer determination. 
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*'And do not pursue tkat of wkicli tkou liast do know¬ 
ledge ; verily, the hearttig, the sight and the heart all of these 
shall be enquired of, 

’^And walk not on the earth proudly j verily* thou eanst 
not cleave ; the earthy and thou shalt not reach the moiintaitii 
in height. 

“And this ia ever evil in the sight of your Lord and 
abhorred/' Art^ Mahatnmadan Rdigion, F, H. Palmer “s 
translation. The Encyclopeedia Britannica. Vol, XVll. 
Page 419. 

(To he confiDucd.j 


OUR BUDDHA DA\' NUMBER 
F*koFtssoR Roerich writes : — 

bes# fectinga t receiWd from you tha 
Szfddha Day number, pemiea(ed uJifh such 
uplifting ideas /^ 

^ "Liberty/^ Calcutta writes : — 

Fhe current number of the 'Maha Bodhi' has 
been consecrated to the memory of Lord 
Buddha and it givc$ us genuine p/eusure to 
see that quiYe tn th^ fitness of the occosion a 
galaxy of reputed scholars and *Bhikkhus of 
both East and hai^e contributed to ihta 

issue. Bhikkhu Silacara's (Mr, J, F, Mc- 
KecKnie) “A King's Birthday/^ T* L. 
Vaswani's “The passing away of the Buddha/ 
and Sir Hari Singh's 'TTie Social Ethi cs of 
Buddhism'* are some of the striking writingH 
that deserve special mentioni 

Those who are ansdoua to procure a copy 
may applv at once. Only a few copies Idt. 

price Aa. 12/- postage extra. 




HIMAUYA BOUDDHA 

Bv DHOJBJR TA.IWANC. Kurseonc. 

The word BuddhL$t is a Western term for the lallowera 
of the Great Buddha, Buddhists arc known in the East as 
Bouddha » the word "Bouddha'^ being the Sanskrit equi¬ 
valent of the Eastern term Buddhist' * h. 

Himalaya Bouddha comprises Buddhists of various sub- 
commuciEties, namely, the Nepalese, the Tamangs, the 
Tibetans* the Sikkimese and the Eepchas. The majority of 
them dwell in the mnuerous sub-distnets of OarjeelLng. They 
have their local Buddhist shrines and associations. 

The Himalayas as well as the Himalayan people are re¬ 
garded in the Hindu and Buddhist scriptures, as it is there* 
that the ancient sages* as also the past Buddhas resorted for 
spiritual enhghtcnment. The majority of the Himalayan people 
profess Buddha Dtiarma ; hut beyond their hereditary tradi¬ 
tion and some Bnddhigtic practices, they have almost lost 
their Buddhist Spirit and enlightenment. 

Most of the Himalayan Buddhist? are scattered m different 
parts of India especially in Bengal, Assam and Burma. They 
are mostly illiteialc ; and the growing illiteracy amongst them 
ia due to the want of historical and Buddhistic knorwledge. 
The organisms^ power either for economic, educational or 
spLKtual improvements apparently does not exist amongst them. 
It is a matter of extreme regret to mention here that the spirit 
of preaching has been almost lost in the Sangha, 

The mystic psychology as propounded by the Great 
Buddha is Little understood by the mass Buddhists, The spirit 
of brotherhood is said with their lips but not lived in their 
hvea. People are suffering tod much for want of Buddhist 
education. The nuasianaries of Christian and other faiths have 
been adopting every possible measure to preach their faiths 
amongst the illiterate Buddhists. People calling themselves 
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Bueidhista (jctieraJly know little more than a few fonnulee of 

ptfiyers etc. 

Seeing tLb; degenerated condition of BuddUam. :.om« 
prominent Buddliiata, both prieats and upasahaa, are now- 
awaked, and are taking veiy keen mtweet to promote iiteracy 
amongst the masa people. The urgent need of reviving the 
pure Buddhift *pHt haa been keenly felt by the Himalayan 
Buddhists^ Within the laat 10 or 12 year* people have gradually 
come to conadouBnejss, All the literate Buddhist* are now 
very eager to understand the true way to a happy worldly life 
and to Nmvana 

All Buddhist brethren of India and abroad may rejoice to 
learn that the Himalayan Buddhists have set up their own 
monastenes and Associations in almost all the place*. Re¬ 
cently the Taming Buddhists have set up their own associa¬ 
tion under the presidentship of a prominent Buddhist, Sardar 
Bahadur S. W. Laden U. I.P.S,. F.R.GJS., Honorary A. D. C. 
Another prominent Buddhist, Kumar T. N. Pulger Has achieved 
a marvellous success in wielding all the young literate Buddhist* 
into one strong body forming the Y, M. B. A., the first of Us 
kind in India. 

A prominent Nepalese Buddhist. Mr. D, A. Dharma- 
chaiyya ha* earned good merits by starting journal* 
and periodicals in E^lish. Nepalese as well as in Parvatia 
vhich have opened the ever-closed eye* of the Buddhist* to 
re degenerated situation in which they live. 

Sardar Bahadur Jungbir Tamang. O.B.l., l.D.S.M., M-L.C, 
Subedm Major (Retd.) another prominent Tamang Buddhist 
of Sadiya (Assam) hn* been taking keen intereai in improving 
the degenerated social and religious condition of the Tamangs. 

It i* also rejoicing to hear that fluddhiat Societie* have 
been established in Europe, America, Africa. Hawaii yand* 
etc. 

In conclusion, it i* hoped that a]] the learned Buddhist 
brethren of India and abroad will by to inaugurate new 
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schemes foi the eiadication of all the obsUdee in the social, 
spiritual and national emancipation of India. 

May the light of universal Love remove the darkness of 
hatred, ignorance and unwisdom from the hearts of the 
BuddhiEt 


-PINKAMA IN LONDON 

In a simple room in the headquarters of the Buddhist 
Mission, London, a statute of the Buddha was placed on a uble 
draped with a yellow covering. Small brass vases were 
arranged round the image. They held neat bunches of yellow 
Bowers which harmonised with the brt^ yellow curtains that 
fell in ample folds over the windows of the room that looked 
out into B street of solitude, Lighted tapers shed their dim 
religious light round the room. They cast a soft glow on the 
marble image of the Blessed One as he lay there aitting with 
crossed legs and hands folded in the lap, meditating, the right 
hand touching the ground. At the foot of the table was a 
large brass bowl of yellow flowers—dafodils, which In the 
fields once tossed their heads in sprightly dance, now stood 
with bowed heads. 

In this room, a large gathering of ladies and gentlemen of 
all creeds and classes assembled to do honour to the memory 
of the past worker# for the cause of Buddhism in Europe, ft 
vras a Pinkama, to which member# of the British Maha Bodhi 
Society had invited Buddhists and friends of Buddhism. His 
Serene Highneaa Prince Vamavaidya. Siamese Minister m 
London, was also present. Thus, on Sunday, the 10th instant, 
one of the most interesting and impressive ceremonies con¬ 
nected with Buddhism, took place at 41. Gloucester Eload. 
Regent's Park b the presence of a large gathering of ladies 
and gentlemen and students from Ceylon and India. Three 
Bhikkhus led the gathering into the room. 


■ I* > SinlialeK woiil meBAUiv unrilmi™ deed. 
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AchanyA P. VajiraiiiiBna TTicra cJiantcd tke Five Precepts 
Mid addressed the gathering on the purpose of the meeting. 
They were assembled, he said, to express their grateful 
remembrance of these who had passed away from the 
Buddhist commutiity. From the Buddhist point of view life 
was a transmigration from birth to birth according to the 
unalterable law oF causation. Therefore, their friends and rela¬ 
tives who had departed from society had taken another form 
of life such as their Karma had given them, They may have 
an idea that their living friends and relatives would remember 
them kindly. Therefore, it was an important religious duty 
to do Pinkamas, meritorious deeds in honouring them. By so 
doing, they too were benefited. They received in return one 
of the tlity-eigbl Blessings which had been explained by the 
^ddha m one of his sermons. ‘■There are two persons" said 
the Blessed One "rare m the world. The person who renders 
favours in return for favours received, and the person who 
« grateful for favours shown him, remembers gratefully 
favours received and returns them.” The members of the 
Society had done a great and efiective Pinkama that day 
by giving alms to the Bhikkhus, by taking the Five Precepta 
by repeating the virtue of Euddha, Dhamma and Sangha. and 
meditatmg on Metti, 

*s assembled in the sitting room, where 

» r. A. H, Perkms addrefised them on the significance; of the 


ceremony. 

Mr. Perkins said that Buddhism was not only a pbilo- 
»phy. but a practical religion, in which they were expected 

r f ’"the F^i was well-known, In India and 

Ceylon. Buddhmrn had m a large measure contributed to mate 
Its peopk peaceful, compassionate and hospitable. If this 
^osop^ was good for the East, it was also good for the 
^e »aal ^ of the West had reached a climax 
durmg the last hundred years when materialism wa, met on 
every hand and selfishness was rampant, !t brought them to 
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war. TTic fii^ precept of the Blessed One was the policy of 
non-killing. GviUzation today offered no hope unlesa the 
teaching of the Buddha were accepted. Htfl phUosophy and 
reli^on were tindcrstood by thinket^ all over the world. There 
wan no finer example than to give up his life for the benefit 
of others. 1 be Bodha taught that this was the beat of virtues. 
Buddhism offered aomiethmg which would appeal to the in¬ 
tellect and give a new outlook on Itfe. It broke down social 
conflict and barriers of race. Buddha taught the brotherhocxl 
of humanity. When his teachings were assbnilated m the 
West, the people of the West would move towards a social 
system based on love^ co-operation and helpfulness^ It wai 
the only hope of the West- 

His Serene Highness Prince Vamavaidya next addressed 
the gathering. He said he was glad lo flee such a Urge num¬ 
ber of people present there that evening. He was gladder 
atill to note that amongst them, there were ladies and gentle¬ 
men of different races ^ different nationalities and different 
creeds. It brought out one of the chief charactcrifltics of 
Buddhism — its universality. People of other creeds could well 
attend Buddhist ceremonies* It was not incompatihle, for 
[ustance. for Christians to adopt the teachings of the Buddha. 
There was a difference only in the emphasis. Christ laid 
emphasis on love, as when he says *"Love thy neighbour as 
thyself/' Buddha taught the lesson of love, but laid emphasia 
on Compaflsion. Christ certainly realised the value of com- 
pasdon. but laid no emphasis on it. 

Buddhism was the universal religion with universal appeal 
which laid emphasis on Compassion. Thus. Buddhist was 
more likely to satisfy the people and their requirements, than 
one which laid emphasis on Love. CompMsion made for 
contentment and conlentment for peace in a poaitive sense. 

Buddhism had a chance in Europe, because Europe has 
reached a istage of political development when its people have 
a positive disguBt for war and a positive will for peace. There 
was a very teal feeling fox peace to-day + He was well 
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acquainted with thi* fact aa a diplomat Such an atmoapbere 
eminently favouiahle to the spread of Buddhism. In the 
British people, there was a feeling of unaettlement A solu* 
bon was sought for these problems. Discontentment led 

to wm. But if one was content, there could be no war. Hie 
teaefunes of BuddKa led to peace. The time had come, when 
Buddhism was likely to be well received by the British people 
It would ^en promote peace internally and mtemarionally. 
reace, quiet and the brotherhood of man would then be 
mcvitahle, 

Mr. Francis J, Payne next delivered an address on the 
Buddhism. The Saint Augustine of Buddhism 
was Charles Henry Allan Bennett who went out to Burma as 
a teaser in one of the Buddhist Schools, founded by Mrs, 
Hla Oung. entered the order as Ananda Metteyya and 
founded the International Buddhist Society of Rangoon. His 
fnend Dr. EW Rost came to London in 1907 and started a 
Budcfcist Matsazine and book store. Utcr Mis. Hla Oimg 
«d her son arrived in Enjfland and the Buddhist Society of 
Creat Britain was established. In the autumn. Mr. Bennett 
and hla friends left for Burma and Mr. Payne was left to con- 
hnue the good work. In 1920. Mr. Bennett came back to 
England and gave alt the help he could to the movement. He 
lied m 1923, and was buried according to Buddhist rites in 
Morden cemetry. The first President of the old Society was 
Professor Thomas ^X^illiam Rhys Davids. 

Mr. Payne related how Professor Rhys Davids discovered 
the Pali scriptures. In 1666 he entered the Ceylon Gvil Ser¬ 
vice. As a Magiatrate, Rhys Davids had to decide a dispute 
concerning the ownership of Temple lands. Both sides 
brought mysterious palm leaf manuscripts in support of their 
claims, and he asked permission to examine them. “Had 
they more? Yes, plenty." "And then.“ said Rhys Davids. 
"J discovered the marvellous Pili scriptures, far exceeding the 
Christian, aa profound as Plato, and certain to work a great 
change for good in European thought." On another occasion. 
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Rhyo Davids wa* accused by hit European bretberii of follow¬ 
ing ft Crude superstitioii. Rhys Davids replied: “] have 

examined all the codes of the great teachers and none tur- 
passes the Noble Eight-fold Path of the Buddha. I am content 
to shape my life upon it. You may call me what you please/* 
Rhya Davids had published many works on Buddhism; The 
Hihbcit Lectures on Buddhism ; The American lectures on 
Buddhist Literature ; Buddhist India ; Early Buddhism t 
Buddhist Suttas ; and Dialogues of the Buddha were some of 
the heat known ^ excluding of course his translations from the 
Pali, 

Associated with Rhye Davids was Dr, Edmimd James Mill* 
first President of the old Buddhist Society + He was a friend 
of Darwin. Tyndall and Huxley^ and a leader of sdendfic 
opinion^ He was a devout follower of the Buddha. 

There was also Erlwin Amoldi author of the Light of 
Asia. He waa a schooUma«ter at Binnineham, Principal of 
the Sanskrit College of Poona, and Elditor of the Daily Tele¬ 
graph. Amongst the German virorkers were Professor 
Herman Allenberg a Pali scholar and phHosopher : Dr. Paul 
DahJke ; Walter Markgmf, Dr. Otto Ppeimgst and Mr. Zimmer- 
mann. The secret of all their selLa-acrifice was love of the 
Buddha, belief in him Truth, admiration of him example and 
a realisation that happiness b only found by walking in hb 
Path.—Cai/fon /Wnmmg Lender, 


NEWS FROM THE BUDDHIST WORLD 

BUDDHIST STUDENTS' UNION, COLOMBO 

The inaugural meeting of the Buddhist Students* Union 
was held in the Olcott Memorial Hall. Mr, D. B. Jayarilaka 
presided. 

The Chairman said that they had aBsemWed for an im¬ 
portant purpose, namely, to form a Buddhist Students* Union. 
It might be asked why they prepared to add one more union 
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to tLe eJready numeTouB Hssocmtlons. but be did not tbbk 
th^t there was any one associadon which answered the ^cibc 
pitfpDse which ihe promoters of this mtcllng had In view. It 
be *aid that there was no need to have a Buddhist 
btadenta' Umon when there were such unions as the Young 
Mem Buddhist Association and others. But tt shoiJd be 
remembered that these existing associations were for aduJta. 
bo far as he knew there waa no association which sought to 
work directly for the benefit of those who had not yet reached 
manhood or wonianbood- 

Butween 16 and 20 years was the time that a person s 
character was really being formed and he thought there should 
be a certain amount of helpful guidance. The association that 

was proposed to fae formed was intended to supply these 
needs. 


BAi YAMUNABAl NAIR HOSPITAL. BOMBAY 

H. E, Sir rredrick Sykes. Governor of Bombay, laid the 
found^on "tons of ihc extension of the Bal Yamunshii, L. 

1 ^ Charitable Hospital on Tuesday evening before a large 
aria representative gathering. 

Mr. Veniatrao in requesting H. E. the Governor to Jay 
the foundation stone of the Hospital Extension in the comae 
of his speech said the hospital owed its existence to the 
munificence of Dr. A. L. Nair of Messrs. N. Powell and Com¬ 
pany. With a view to msuring the efficient and speedy 
realisation of the object of the charity, the sympathy and 
support of prominent medical men of the city were obtained 
and ^ir ^tive co-operation in the work of the hospital was 
secured. TTiese men Had. since its inception, managed the 
hospital with commendable zeal and enthusiasm and had 
rendered service throughout without remuneration. 

The other insritution with which the hospital was in- 
separably connected, continued Mr. Venkatrao was the 
.National Medical College. Since 1927 the hospital was being 
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by the Council ot Maniigemctit of thiA College 
through the HoBpit&l ELnecutive Committee, 

The pjoblem of Imding accommodation to meet the itl- 
cTCasiiTg demand led the Committee to make one more call on 
Dt, Nail s unfailing benevolence and be agreed to bear the 
expemes of the extension estimated at Ra. 1J4,83$ excludve 
of eqxiipment. 

AROUND THE ISLANDS OF HAWAII 

Honolulu — On January I6ih the English speaking section 
were hosts at a SuJdyaki dinner given in honour of Bishop and 
Mrs. Imamura at the CKzean View* Waikiki, A most enjoy¬ 
able evening was spent. 

The annual meeting of the directors of the Y. M. B, A. 
Was held on January 20th at 6 P.M. with a supper^ After the 
buiiness meeting and election of new directors, reports were 
read from various departments and discussiona took place on 
the possible programme for the year 1929, Following this, a 
New Year^B entertainment was given under the leadership of 
Mr, G, Kawahara who is regarded as master of ceremomea 
and chief fun maker^, 

The meeting of the new directors was held on January 
5th at 6 F.M. The following officers were elected^ 

Chairman. Wilfred C. Tsukiyama t Vice Chairman, Tokuji 
Qnodera. Gensen Tatsutani. Heigo Fuchino : Secretary Takao 
Yamauthi and Tatito Yamaguma ; Treasurer. TokuiiJn Tsuji ; 
Auditors. S. Kawahar and Shinichi Nekomoto. 

Following the election and acceptance of office by elected 
officers Messrs, Tatsutani. Aoki and Yamaguma were chosen 
and appointed to work out a plan whereby a class in religion, 
may be opened at an early date, Meflsra. Murata and 
Yamauchi were placed in charge of the bocioI problems of the 
young people- 

An intetesting lecture was delivered m the Y* M, B, A, 
The Professor has spent moat of his life m Chma educating 
Chinese students. Among bis many pupils there were 
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miuiy, wIiQ todjiy, ate playing a Iwge pant in the develop¬ 
ment of China a& statearrien ot warlords, Ptofeasor 
Nakashima ib an earnest Buddhist worker and has many 
friends in both Chme and Japan. At one time he was the 
adminisLrator lo Vuen Sei Kai. The veteran professor bos 
retired now from his strenuous work in China. He says that 
the Chinese rulers have outgtrown him and he is no longer 
interested iti their family scrap. 

Alter leaving China the professor travelled all over the 
world and covered India, Persia^ Turkey, Arabia. England 
and all European countries as well as South America and the 
United States. Hia lecture embraced sociak political, religious 
and educational aH^airs as world subjects and was intensely 
inteiesting. 

fioys^ Departmenl —Under the name of Junior Y. M* S. A. 
the boys' department has been re-organized and a new worker 
added to its staff. He is none other than Tadao Mizuno. New 
memberships are bein^ soHcited and meeting with considerable 
response. 

Our Lrhrury—TTie library of the English speaking section 
is grovdng. Mr, Watumull of the East Indian Store on Fort 
Streets has generously donated a large number of books deal¬ 
ing with India and E^t Indian thought—Dobo,. 

NATAL BUDDHIST SOCIETY. 

The ^h Annual General Meeting of the Natal Buddhist 
Society, was held at Durban Corporation Hall, on the 
3rd February, 1929. 

The officials evinced a very keen interest m the delihera- 
tions and ejections —a sign which augurs well for the well¬ 
being of Buddhist Religon in the future. 

In opening the meeting Mr. A. C. Periasamy the president 
first congratulated the saclety on the good work achieved by 
its members last season, particiilarly stresEing on tbe fine work 
of the joint ^cretaries and Treasurer. 

Mr. A. Nathamuniar also spoke and congratulated the 
society and its memhers for its success. 
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With Acceptance of the Annual Report and Balance Sheet, 
the meeting then proceeded with the election of Officera which 
rcmjlted as fullows i — 

Tbe Venerable Anagarika Dbarmapala, the 
BuddhJsl MissianiAt of England, London. 

l^rce Pa/ron-^lVl esers. A, Moothusamy of AmutiitidiJ, 
Zuldand, N, Thungimatii. L. N. Jamea, C Rajugoupd 
(Qeorge)^ C. Pemmall oF P, M. Buig and Mrs, A^ C. 

Hon. Lif^ Vic^-Presfd^ni —Messrs, P. S. Subramoniar. 
R. 5, Venkatas fit A. C. PeriasamiJ^. Ptesre/enf—Mr, A. C. 
Partasamy, Kice-PreafiJerlf—Mesrs, A. Natliainiiniaj & A, 
Thnmbiraii, ChaiiTT?nf>=~Mr. M. Rama^atny. Joint Hon. 
SecreJanes—Messrs, C. C. Swanu & A, Doralsamy. Hon- 
Treciaurer—Mr. T. M. Chinnasamy. Hon. CorT^$pondent — 
Mr. P, MadiLray, Com/j^iif^ee {CjeneraJ]!—Messrs. P* Marrie^ 
M- Moothusamy i K. OuniiappenH T. S. Chiiuiappen l M* 
DoraUamy : J. Lutchiraiyah ; P. Madiiray : M. Kondiyak : 
n. M. tCistan ; Mrs. A, Thumbiran ; Mrs. C, V* Cbinnasamy i 
Mrs. C, C. Swami : Mrs. T* M* Chinnasainy and Mr, & Mrs^ A. 
Suthee. 

Ceremony Condaoior^M.1. T. S. diirmapen, 

Afuaicwnii—Messrs. A. Suthee & N. Kuimiappen. 

Rcjreshment Commitl&e —Messrs. A. C, Moonusamy, 
T. Moorugas : M. Peruinall j A. S. Thavan ; M. Moorugan and 
C. Mootiusamy. 

Before the terminatiDn of the meeting the foUawing 
resolution was put by Mr. R. S, Venfeetas, and passed un- 
aniinoualy. *'That this Atmua] General Meeting expresses its 
heartfelt wishes and congratulations to the newly appointed 
Agent General, Sir K. V, Eeddi, Kt,, B.A., BX. aa a successor 
to the redring Agent Genera] The Rt. Hon. V, S. Saatri, 
Pa C,'* ‘‘That this Annual General Meeting, also prays that 
the newly appointed Agent General Sir K. V* Reddi, Kt.. 

B.L. to be crowned with succcrsa in his burden of works in 
South Africa towards the Indian upliftment/* 


PROPAGATIOS OF BUDDHrSM IN EUROPE 

j,j I ^«^ou5 certgin <;jrfn7c^« frotti a fo«er 

flrft/reawd to /he Sec^taru, MaUct-Bodhi Society by Mf. R 

i fJl® tyy our friend are 

^ch that they *hau^ he openly and onresercedly dieauseed 
to enimfe ^cce« of the future activities of the Buddhist* in 
Europe, We inoiie opinion* on the suhjeet.] 

R I^ce: writes:—I will now venture to put my 
standpoint b«fo« you and I should b« eatfemeJy interSrted to 
hear your attitude towards it. 

I (bid that the very few really competent European Pali 

t!r interpret Buddhism accord¬ 

ing to European modes of thinking, and according their 

s:3z!^ s,rid 

A* a consequent of this Suddhiam does not find the 

Europeans* 

*”i r convinced that if the best 

mtellecU of Europe imderstood what Buddhism is it would 
have great prospect of spreading Ln Europe. 

It lies m ChristiMity to appeal to the masses and the 
fhence spread generally. The appeal of Buddhism in the imeS 
k * ft profound thinkers and Ihence 

tk This difference lies in the very 

Buddhism is to gain 
^ Buddhism sUrts 

horn mediore « will never realise itself and a mere caricature 

J converts present. It is what we generally see 

and Tn philosophy and history 

^odem science is not enough. An essay with the 
^mes of a dozen European philosophers flung about ostenta- 
^u^y over a couple of page* makes a cukured Europ^S, 

R..ddk?.*L^“* vrithoue great labour. If 

* profound affect on European thought it 
miMt I* presCTted m such manner as to appeal to the renUy 
“^llcct of Einope : must be preached by Orientala. 
presented moreover, by really competent Oriental* who know 
about European culture. Buddhism sUnd much too high to 
1 r ?«,“=«« by Salvation Army methods...... 

vat 1 feel is needed to start with U that a centre be 
formed iti Europe, where really competent Bhikhhus may pass 
several or many years of serious study and so prepare them- 
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selves for serious work of propaganda. Sucli years of study 
would also not be vntbout advantage to themaelves. The 
language of the country would atso have to he acquired, [ 
think that Cerniany mighi be a good centre. The Germans 
have understanding for the profounder aspect of religioo and 
philosophy and sympathy therewith and they certainly ^ arc 
in^rested with the profoundei aspect of Buddhism. This is 
not the case in England. 

The whole matter seems to be a question of money. If 
Europeans spend immense sums on Christian minions in the 
East it would seem that Orientals might be disposed to apend 
something on a Buddhist mission in Europe. Certainly 
Europeans would naturally hardly be brought to Late the first 
step. 


MAHA BODHl SOCIETY OF CEYLON 

A mteting of the Executive Committee of the Msha Bodhi 
Society was, held on the ISlh April at 5-15 p.m, at the 
Maha-Bodhi Mandira, ^lombo- There were present the 
Anagarika Dhamiapala Sn the chair, Mohandirim K. W. Y. 
Atukorale^ Dr, D. B. Perera, Messrs, N. Hewavitame, \y. H. 
W. Perera, J. Moonasinghe, U. B. DolapihiUe, S. Moonasinghe, 
P, Moonasmghe^ Mudaliyar D. D+ Weerasinghe, Me^rs. 
Piyadasa Sirisena, iCarunaratne. Pedrick and E. S, 

Jayasinghe. Assi^ant Hony, Secretary. 

Before the proceedings began Mudaliyar D. D. Weera- 
singha referred lo the very great and irreparable loss that the 
Maha-Bodhi Society sustained by the sad and untimely death 
of Dr. C. A. Hewavitame. who had contributed so largely to 
the success of the activities of the Society in all directioiia, by 
hia unsparing and unAagglng zeal in its work- He proposed a 
vote of condolence which WM passed, the gathering rising and 
with vivid feelings of overwhelming grief bowing ^erently 
and Bilently. It was minuted and the Secretary waa instructed 
to convey the vote of condolence to Mrt, Hewavitame. 

election to the offices rendered vacant by the death 
of Dr. Hewarittime then took place and resulted as foUowa : 

Hony, General Secreforp: — -Mr. E. S. Jayaainghe. 

Generni Manager o/ Mcho-Soc/fir Soctefi^^a Schools — 
Mr- Neil Hewavitarne+ 

darislanf General Manager of Schools “Mr, S. Moonaainghc. 
iNCDRPORATiaN SOCIETY 

Letters received on the draft ordinance and trilefl under 
which the Society is proposed to be incorporated wa^ read 
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^ mattera (irisin^ from t(ic letter for 

further coiisi{Jerahon to (he lawyers of ihe Society. A Sub- 
Com^ttee consisting of Messrs, Neil Hewavitame. J. Moofia- 
Wttghe. Mudahyw D. D, Weei^ingha. Mohandlraiti K. W. Y, 
u' ^ conyener. was appointed 

3 consent of the prominent members 

or toe Buddhist community to take office under the proposed 
i^Dnatitubuti. ^ 


THE BUDDHIST MISSION IN EKCUND 
BRITISH MAHA BODHI SOCIETY 

■ < I ^^hi are two Indian words meanfns 

wsdorn t ^ jg how Buddhist countries d» 
cnbe the Teaching of the Buddha. He was bom about 2.500 
years ago in Northern India, and taught a religion whieh^ 
unsurpasaed for punty and simplicity. He w« not a god 
but a very wok hum« being, and saw how, m his time, ^ 
doSs drowned m a flood of theosophical theorie* and 

Casting thcM aside, he announced his great Truths— 

All beings bave stifferin.,g. 

'^TT “ produced by selfish deare. 

All suffering can be destroyed by giving up that 
selnah desire. 

And the Way is the Noble Eightfold Path of Rteht Views. 
M^tati^^'""^' Effort, Mindfulness and 

The Budha observed three main qualities m nature_ 

t-verything » transput ; everything is subject to pain ; every- 
thirij? IS Mulless* There i& therefore one great vimie tluit we 
all should prachsi-^mpaeBiQn. The Uw of causAtbn rules, 
Md they who sow yijdness must reap joy without hxL All 
IB hansieol .jt must therefore fade away. All is subject to 

inflict none. All is soulleKs—4iierefore deeds 
ror sdf are useless^ 

Buddhism is a pra^ical religion based upon what we can 
Me and feel for ourselves. We are not asked to believe in 
lnnih«, Miracles, Inspirations or Revelations, but to rever- 
ence toe great Teacher, take him as our guide, and see how 
true his J eachmg is, 

^yIon, toe home of the Pali Scriptures, the corapleteirt 
simplest and most authenlic records, has sent to England three 
of her preachers to teach (his great Religion in its original 
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form, which i* the b^ai suited to rational arid critical British 
minds^ We invite all good people^ iiteapective of oeed, to 
support this Society, hecatjse we have now a unique opportu¬ 
nity of hearing a real and genuine exposition of the fiuddhmm 
which the Buddha himself taught. English services are held 
every Sunday al 6 p.m, free. No one is ashed to join the 
religion. 

The Society Is working hard to ohtain at least 4,000 
membera—the annual snhscrjpdon is 5/-* and, for 4/- addi¬ 
tional, the monthly magazine will be sent post free. No harm 
can come to those who give a hearing to what b good* 


PROCEEDfNGS OF THE MAHA BODHI SOCIETT OF tKOlA. 

A meeting of the Maha Bodhi Society of India was held 
on Sunday the 5lh May, !929 at the Calcutta Headouarters 
when the following members were Dresent, Mr, S. C, Mookcr- 
jee, Vice-PreEidentp Dr, D. Bhandarkar. Saugntn Sugata 
Kanti. Messrp, Naidu and A. Dhsmnacharva nnd P. P, 
Siriwardene, the Hon, Secretar>*. Revs. U, Kondanfia, 
U. Sobana and S. B. OJekata were pre&rmt as visitors, 

Mr, C, Mookerjee presided. After tbe minutes of the 
last meeting were read and confirmed the Secretary made a 
statement with repjard to the vatious activities of the Society+ 
He laid that tbe Auditors' report is exnected shordv and that 
an annual general meeting would be called to submit accounts 
and to elect office bearer*. It was also mentioned tbaE the 
Ana^rika Dharmapala intends sending foltr youn^ SimanerlB 
to Shantiniketan to study En^ish, ^n^ll and Hindi for the 
Durpofte of employinfif them for Indian mlssinnarv work. The 
Secretary had visited Bolpur and mode arraiv?ements for their 
stay in separate cuarteTs. TTie London Buddhiet Mission was 
doin^ good work and the Bhikkhus there were making very 
satisfactory progress. 

At this stage Mr, Mookeriee loft for some urgent busineas 
and Dr, Bhandarkar occupied the chair. 

Rev. U. Kondanna was unanimouslv elected a* the 
Resident Rhikkhu of the Sri DharmarSjikQ CaJlya Vihara. 

h waa also unanimously parsed that the anmial member¬ 
ship fee be raised from Rs. 3/- to Rs. S/-, 

Then the meeting went into committee and discussed the 
Wesak programme. The Secretary was empowered to com¬ 
municate with several prominent men with A view to invite 
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tKem to speak on the Buddha Day. It was filso agreed that 
the celebrations be held on the ^nd and the folio wing two 
days, the public meeting to be held on the Z3rd under the 
chairmanship^ of Hon. Sir, justice Muhherii^ the President, 
M. B. ^ It is gratifying to note that Dr. Bhandarkar paid up 
his subscriptLon at the meeting itadJ . The Sccretaiy hopes that 
other members >^ould follow suit. With a vote of thanks to 
the Chair the meeting terminiited. 

^ Order, 

P, P. SlHIW/^RI>ENE, 

Hon* Sec ref ary* Maha Bodhi Socrelg, 

5 May 2^72/1929. 


NOTES AND NEWS 

Siamese Prince Visrrs Ceylon, 

The Buddhist public of Ceylon had the honour of weJ^ 
corning H. H, Prtnee Vugala of Siam, a brother of His 
Majesty the Kng of Siam,^ last month. The Prince visited 
Deepaduttamarama ViKara in Colombo where a Service was 
held in his honour. We understand Lhat several Shikkhus are 
leaving Colombo for SUm to take part in the forthcomiiig 
Reform of the Sartgha Conference, and that the Prince has 
abeady paid for the pa«.>^ages of some including the Vcn. 
Jinawaravansa, the Incumbent of the Oeepaduttamarama, We 
are pleaded to note that the very old relationship between 
Siam and Sinhala is kept alive by exchange of visits. 

* « 4 * 

A Better Form of Oath Wantep 

Very rightly did Dr. W* H, Fernando, now in London* 
refused to take oath, in a London court of law, in the formal 
way practised there. A» a Buddhist he could not naturally 
consent to be sowm on the Bible* if a man wants to cell 
tbe truth he could do so without oath or affirmation* but If he 
is influenced to give false evidence he wiJl do so in spite of the 
biggest oath he is made to take. What we want to point out 
here is that the practice of aw^earing on the Bible, nay, on any 
aacred books of any religion is not at all a di^ified aflair, nor 
is it in keeping with the holinesa of Scriptures, We know of 
conscientious ChTiatianB who refused to be sworn on the Bible. 
This practice ought to be aboHshed at once, and a simple form 
of affixation, as it is done in Ceylon with reference to the 
Buddhists* be adopted by all countries. 
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The Buddhist Holse ik Germ ant 

We understand on good authority thM the Buddliist House 
in Germany, founded by the late lamented Dr. Paul DaWke^ 
has not been sold a* waa generally recarded, and that it la 
still in the h^da of the follower^ of the late German Upasata. 
It is also said that some pardon of the garden attached to 
it is likely to be sold by the owner* thus diminishing the value 
of the House and its amenities. Now, here is an opportunity 
for those enthusiastic European BuddhUu to gather strength 
and establish the Buddhist House on fimer fmindatLon and 
make it the Continental Centre of Buddhism. We hope that 
Mr. Lange who is most interested In founding a centre will 
take up the matter in Kght earnest. 

* * 4 • 

The League of Nations 

We were always in doubt as to the ueefulness of the 
League of Nations as a body tending to bring peace and 
harmony lo the war-stricken world. We are rather confirmed 
in our opinion by the confession that Lord Lytton made with 
special reference to India. He said that India was not bene¬ 
fited as she ought to be by the League. We would go further 
and say that no Adatk country is benefited to any appredahle 
extent. The affairs in China^ Mexico and Afghanistan are 
examples that the League is only a European Group with sell 
interest rather tKan the happiness of the world. The world b 
loo wise to believe what the slavish dtle-hunteis preach about 
the League. The delegates attend mcetingB ana enjoy what 
beautiful Geneva offers ; hut the great powers are sbrengthen- 
ing their armies and navies for the next war. The League 
enthusiasts fight shy of America which keeps off from the 
Geneva Show, but would very heroically propagate the League 
doctrine in India, b it due to the illiteracy in India? 

« * * # 

Co-OPERATION AND CO-ORDrNATlON 

Mr. Maung Tha Thun of Akyab in a letter lo the Secretary 
of the M^a Bodhi Society writes:— 

*'Another suggestion ) should like to make is co-operation 
and co-ordination with other workers in the same field in 
India, such as the Buddhist Societies at Madras, Bombay and 
other places, i notice that Df, M. Banla and Mt. D* A. 
Dhatmocarya are pubbshing a quarterly journal and ] believe 
that the Buddha Society of Bombay is also contemplatiTig 
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l^blicfiHon oF a joutcml of tlieit own. In my humble opinion 
there is r^o need at present for three jouriials, hav'ing Teg&j-d 
to the fewn«5 of professed Buddhists amongst the Indians. 
It ^'ould be a very gond thing if you can persuade Dr« Baxua 
and the Budiust Sfjciety of Bombay to join with you in tm- 
pioving and popuferism^ the Maha Bodhi Journal. If yotlr 
joun^ is palronLeed by all the Buddhist Societies in India 
circulation would^ iricrease, and if nece^aiy, you can make 
it fortu^htly. With your ‘’Yider circulation you would be able 
to distribute free copies more than at present/^ 

We thank our friend for his good advice, and would like 
to tell him that the same view was expressed by ua when the 
new Journal was started^ Our Journal has no sect to uphold, 
no special mterest to safeguard. The Maha fiodht is open to 
^ the Buddhists in the world. We shall be only too glad and 
happy to coHoperate wth any Buddhist Society with a view to 
make the jVfahn Bodhi a more powerful and useful [ouma]. 

* * * * ^ 

The Naim CHARrrABLE Hospital in Bcaibav 

We publish elsewhere an extract from a speech made at 
the wremony of la^ng the foundation for another block to 
the Hospital which is growing enormously in its usefulness to 
me ^mbay ^ople. It will be remembered that the Nair 
Hoeprtal and the National Medical College attached to it were 
Founded on a Buddha Day by our esteemed friend and cch 
worker Dr A. L. Nair, ihe President of the Bombay Buddhist 
great institution deserves the unstinted support 
mterested in humanitarian work. We wish 

It a brilliant future. 

• ♦ ♦ • 

The Dii^MhiA 

The Brahmn president of an important Hindu Sabha 
recently held in Calcutta was so intolerant that he left the 
Sabl^ when a resolution to the effect that all the Hindus 
should be declared Brahmins was brought forward. At the 
same ^bha a veteran member of the Brahma SamaJ formu¬ 
lated the new syllagistn : 

Buddhism is another aspect of Hinduiam, 

Buddhism is a rmsaionary religion seeking converts- 

Thcrefore Hinduism is also a missionary religion 
seeking converts. 
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Our aim b not to see if the b m proper logical 

form. We only point out the cillemma into which our friend# 
have fallen. Tile Brahmin Pandit would aay that Buddha wa# 
an oL^aior of Vbhnu (an idea so repugnant to the Buddhinta). 
but would not advocate a njeat principle preached and prac¬ 
tised by that The advanced Brahmo woxJd make out 

a case that Hinduism is a missionary religion on the strength 
of Buddhbm, yet would call the Buddha a because 

He did not accept the fatherhoexi of a god or the soul theory. 
Is It not neces&aiy to clarify our minds and ideas) 

# • * * 

"The Young East” and ' The Buddiust” 

We regret to find that our Japanese contemporary is 
goin'* through a crbls not unusual in the field of journalism. 
Jt seems rather strange that a rich and powerful country like 
Japan la unable to finance a utseftll journal of modest size. It 
would he a pity if the energetic editor ol the Young East'* 
is compelled to discontinue it for want of funds. Japan b 
famous for her aclf-sscriEcmg men and women in the cause of 
noble work. The alms and objects of the ^'Yonrig EasJ” are 
certainly noble ones* and we sincerely hope that our Japanese 
brothers would at once respond to the call and help the mbslun 
that thisi journal is meant to perform. It sounds equally strange 
that the "Buc/cffibr\ our Colombo contemporary has suspend¬ 
ed publication for wont of men to do its editorial work. It 
b the organ of the Y, M. B. A- which counts many educated 
Buddhists a# members, who are competent to carry k on till 
the editor is relieved of his very arduous work he is now 
engaged in. Yet, no one seems to have come forward and 
offered his aervkea. This is not m keeping with the spirit 
of the Ceylon youth. We trust that arrangements wiU be 
made to issue the journal regulaily. "The Buddhaf* is the 
only surviving English monthly that Ceylon can boast of. 

a * * * 

DALAT>ft Maucawa (Tooth Reuc Temple). Kandy 

We are glad to announce that a party of delegates from 
the Ceylon IVIaha Bodhl Society, acting on behalf of the Ven. 
Anagarika Dharmapala, pteaenled a purse of Rs* 5,000 being 
donations from the Anai^ajika and Mr#, Mary Foster^ to the 
Diyawadana NiJame to be util bed for the purpose of rebuild¬ 
ing the Eamoua Tooth Relic Temple at Kandy* A further sum 
of about Rs. 600/-, collected by the weekly paper "Sinhda 
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Bauddliaya*" the organ of tte Ceylon Maha Bodhi Society^ 
was aJfio handed ovet to him. The new home of the Tooth 
Relic will be one of she finest buildings in the world* and 
it U estimated to accommodate about I5,0M people on its 
floor area. The work is going on apace, and the mnsaive 
granite pillars are now being dressed by the Sinhalese artists. 
The whole Buddhist world should support the building fund. 

• * • • 

The Anacarika Relief Fu^ED, Ceylon 

► ^aste Land Ordinance of Ceylon, once described as 

Highway Robbei^*'i has been the curae of the agricidtural 
population of Ceylon for the last 30 years or so. It has done 
great harm to ihe growth of agriculture and the health of the 
peasants who are precluded from using waste lands for sowing 
fine grains as they used to do. The famine-stricken conditions 
of the inhabitanU of the Anuradhapura area attracted the atten¬ 
tion of the Anagarika Dharmapala who at once sent Rs. 3000/- 
to the Ceylon Government to render aid to the helpless peas- 
anU. The Government has gratefully acknowledged the gilt 
which has been made a permanent relief fund. We under¬ 
stand^ that very appreciative relief is being given with the help 
of this Fund. Mr. H. R. Freeman the representative of this 
district has made the following entry in his diary'*. On 7th 
March, m Council, had challenged oflicial denial, that im¬ 
prisoned cultivators were foodless* a& disingennous. What 
now 

* e • ♦ 

Am Majl Hei.ps Maha Bodhi 

Tbe inauguration of Air Mail Service between England 
and India last April is an event which is of utmost importance 
to international ins ti tut Ions such as the Mnha Bodhi Society. 
Its fecretary look the first opportunity of sending greetings tn 
British Mk B. S. by the firit Air Mail which left Karachi in 
April. Arrangernents will be made to get news of activities in 
European Buddhist centres by air. We congratutate the British 
Government for its successful inauguration of Air Mail which 
makes closer co-operation possible, 

* • # # 

VeN. Af^AGAfllKA rhiARMAPAM. 

We are glad to alttiolmce that the Atiagarika who took ill 
again suddenly is much better now* We earnestly wish him 
speedy recovery* 
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Lord iRWtN'^ Appeal, 

Lord [rwin. Viceroy of Kw made an appeal for an 

AlLItidia Fund in commemoratiDn of tlie recovery of His 
Britanic Majesty, to be utilized lor alleviation, or prevention of 
sickness and disease in India. We sincerely hope that this 
noble project would be liberally supported. 


BOOK REVIEW 

BODHI DHARMA* 

The author has drunk deep of the ambrosia oi the 
message of Ijord Buddha. His neat litdc book contains an 
interesting introduction and seven chapters covering S5 pages. 
He has nicely explained, in a style which Ls his own^ what 
Buddhism means and in what does the greainesa of the 
Buddha consists. 'Bodhidhartna'* affords pleasant reading 
without the jarring of abstruse reasonings For he has tasted the 
Innermost Bpiiit of the great faith. Out of a Kinf^dom of 
Silence did the Buddha bring his messa^- Therefore has it 
a value for modem civilLzation smitten with war-fever, and the 
doctrine of the Ble^ed One is for the healing of the nations^ 

Binoy. 


“ By T. L. VmwveiI^ pybll^h^ by Cpa^aTi mtii Co., Prk*, Aa. li. 
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TO COMPLETE 

Mulagandhakuti Vihara Building 

AN URCxENT APPEAL 


We have reached a critical period m the history of 
this new Vihara which is under construe don , Whea the 
balance is exhausted after payment for the work done 
we will be compelled 

TO SUSPEND BULDING OPERATIONS, 

It Is the desire of the Maha Bgdhi Society to 
complete the Vihara without any suspension because it 
would involve fresh expenditure on the resumption of 
work. Besides, delay in completing the Vihara will be 
a great hindrance to the fumre programme of the Society, 
We require at least Rs. 40,000/- to carry on the work, 

1 make a final appeal from my sick bed to all the 
Buddhists and sympathisers to contribute liberally to the 
Vihara Fund and thus help to make it a place of worship 
within this year. 

Cheques and money orders may be sent to the 
Treasurer, Maha Bodhi Society > 4A College Square» 
Calcutta or Hong Kong Bank, Calcutta, or the Impeiiat 
Bank> Benares, 


- ►r 


Anagarika Dharmapala, 
Generof Sccteiar^, M, B. S. 
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THE MAHA-BODHI 

FoUNreO BY THE AnACMJKA H. DhAHMAPALA 
tiM Tf^ifTiTi** TiT*fflisnr 

’««iH mro qft^- trai^ < 

Go yv. O Bhf^hua. and asunder forth /or t/ie ^afn of the 
many, for 0te toetfare of the many, in campaasion for the world, 
hr the good for the gain, for the welfare of goda arrd mm! 
Procfnrm. O Bhikkhua. the DoMne glorioua, preach ye a life 
of holineia. perfect and pure/'—M aHAVACCA. VjnaYA PtTAKA, 


VoL XXXVII 1 JULY 
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THE SUN 

Bv J. F, Mackechnie, England. 

At this season of greening grasaes and budding trees and 
opening Spring flowers, the thoughts of meti nahimlty turn to 
the cause of all these cheering things, to the sun that is mount¬ 
ing higher and higher every day in his daily race through the 
heHvens. TTiey think how it is his sbength that is sending the 
sap upward through the trees and bursting out in the green 
fire of their sprouting leaves, his power that is heaving the 
whole earlli with the new birth of another year s food for man 
and heast. And just as he is doing now, so he has always 
done unfailingly year after year, and always will do. Always 
he has poured his strength out. and it comes to us men in a 
myriad useful forms, as heat, and light, and power to drive 
our machines, to say nothing of the unseen outpourings from 
his mighty orb that make and keep us well while we lay our- 
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selves open to receive allow diem to pUy upori oiir 

physical forms. 

All this the physic^] sun in our phyded heavens does for 

and it is Little wonder dial knowing what they owe to It, 
some men have made of the sun a god, and worshipped it with 
humble adoration^ 

But the physical world is not tKc only wodd we men 
habit. We are not bodies only ; we ate minds. And as for 
the health and maintenance of our bodies there U needed the 
sun and all its life-givingf rays of so many kinds, so for the 
health and maintenance oF our minds there is needed another 
siin, another source of power and strength to mpport our 
minds, and feed them with rays of llFe-gJvingf energy. And 
there Is such a sun ; and the name of that sun is the Buddha, 
die sun of the mental and spiritual world. It is by his ahining 
that all that is hiight and beautiful in the mental and spintuai 
world of mankind springs up and eKpands and brings forth 
nounshin^ fruit, in the same way that the refresbing Fruits of 
the physical world come forth under the influence of its lord 
the physical sun. For the Buddha is indeed lord of the spiritual 
world. All that is good in man's mind and heart has its 
ultimate origin in the radiation that streams forth from that 
saiuce of spiritual energy » 

What are the religions of the world, each and all of them» 
but men’s attempts to seke and capture and put in a fixed 
form some part or other of the teaching of the Enlightened 
One? He say# to men in his wisdom, the wisdom of many 
lifetimes of experience: Do not kill, and in every religion of 
any coiiHequence on the earth, that injiincliDn is repeated^ even 
if* in some of them, it is robbed of half and more than half 
its power, and made to apply only to the killing of human 
beings, not of all beings. He says : Do not take what baa not 
been given ; and again every religiQn worthy the name repeats 
his injunction against theft. He saye : Be not guilty of unlaw* 
ful sexual acts ; and all religions of repute echo his Injiincdon 
to abstain from adultery. He enjoins men to speak truthfully 
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and kindiy and tKoushtfulJy ; and every other religious teacher 
of any importance repeata the injunction to observe truth in 
Bpeech. Finally, he advises men to abstain from taking into 
their mcutha that ivhich is liable to steal away their braina. 
He counsels them to avoid the taking of drinks and drugs that 
deprive them of the right use of their minds, the one instru¬ 
ment they have that it is of the utmost importance to keep sharp 
and dear, so that by its means they may cut their way through 
the thick jungle of ignorance and win theh way to knowledge, 
to understanding. And by some religious teachers, unfortim- 
aldy not hy all that have left their mark upon men's minds, 
tha. teaching against the use of alcoholic liquor* has been 
repeated to the great benefit of the peoples who have listened 
to such teachers and obeyed them. The great peoples of 
Arabia and Africa who have come under the sway of Islam, 
have avoided many of the evil* that have fallen upon those 
who have followed the Syrian Teacher through the absence of 
such an injunction from the latter teacher’s instructions to hi* 
followers, In undent India also, the home of the Buddha s 
forefathers, that injunction and obedience thereto, has saved 
its inhabitanta from many of the evils that have befallen Europe 
from indulgence In mind-deaboying liquors. So has this sun 
of the spiritual world, the Buddha, with his shining Sila, his 
shining rules of Right Conduct, led the world in ways of right 
behaviour, whether it acknowledges the source whence these 
niles kuve came or not. 

Not less are the other features of the later religions of the 
world, only parts of the teaching that originated with the 
Buddha. When one of another religion exalts the power of 
faith to save mankind, he is only repeating what the Buddha 
said when he told an enquirer that those who came to him 
with faith and love were assured of attainment of the heaven- 
world. j^d when one authority b the religion of the western 
world writes to some of hU converts : “Add to your faith, know¬ 
ledge,” he is only repeating on an isolated occasion what a 
follower of the Buddha is told all the time, namely, to get 
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undeTstandin^H ngKt knowledge and compretensiori ol things. 
Yet these two thinga^ faith and attainment of heaven-worlds, 
are only parts of the Buddha's teaching ; they are not the 
whole of it. They are merely a small segment of the full, 
complete circle of the mightiest teacher the world has ever 
known, in the apan and comprehensiveness of his teaching, 
and the depths to which it dives into the very foundations of 
the world and of man. For heyond the mere attainment of 
heaven, of any heaven, high or low (for there arc more heaven- 
states that the solitary one that is all that is mentioned in 
some religions), there is a state beyond all change or possi¬ 
bility of change, which the Buddha teaches, and, still more 
important, teaches the way to reach, which makes the attain¬ 
ment of any heaven, a paltry aSmr hardly worth striving for 
save as a sort of rest by the way, in the arduous jomney 
towards the so much higher and worthier goal* This is the 
last, the ultimate fruit of all that the sun of the Buddha ripens 
and brings forth for the refreshment of men. Praise to the 
sun that has brought forth this so splendid fruit for men, 
the leaving behind for ever all lives and all deaths, all heavens 
and all hellsi all mundane states whatever! Praise to that 
spiritual sun, the one life-giver of the spintual world, the 
Buddha I 


THE ANATHPINDAK/LS AND VISHAKHAS OF BUDDHISM 

By Shiva Charan Lal, Lucki^w. 

(Presrden^, First AU-lndia Buddhist Con/crcnce) 

The object of these few paragraphs is to give a glimpse 
into some of the individual Buddhist philanthropies and 
charities in ancient India, to quote the Lord *3 views on the 
matter of private and public charity and to appeal to modem 
Anathpindakas and Vishakh^ to bring their bencfacdons in 
a Unc with BcriptutBl injunctions and modern needs. Buddhist 
charities stand unrivalled in their scope and intensity of feel- 
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ing ; nnd Akhough mocieni Christendam has given & beneftcent 
direcdoti to its aiindiy charities they cwinot par agon the 
chanties of Buddhist monafcha like Bimbisara and Asoka who 
dedicated a moieiy of the revenues of their vast kingdoms 
and empires for the amelioration of man, bird and beast, not 
only in their own territories but also of their independent 
neighbours—witness the Dharxna Lipis (inscriptions) of Asoka 
on numerous rocks. pillaiB and caves in and outside the con- 
Baes of India, 

An&thpiridaka of Shravaati took it into his head to boy 
the garden of the crown pHnee of that kingdom with its green 
grovi^, fragrant flowera and sparkling streams and to present 
that Vihara for the use of the brotherhood throughout ihe 
world- Mark the words brotherhood throughout the world"' 
(I am tjuoting from PauJ Carua). The pdnee was not at all 
inclined to sell his beautiful garden, but being pressed by 
Anathpindaka, the support of the orphan and the destitute, 
to menllon a pnee the prince uttered a fabulou# price cal¬ 
culated to frighten even a millianaire out of hid wits. *'lf you 
can cover it with gold+ then+ and for no other price.*' said 
the prince, "'shall you have it/" Anathpindaka was overjoyed 
and prepared to bring his gold and spread it, but the prince 
said. ""Spare yourself the trouble, I will not sell It."* Anath- 
pindaha was stunned, bui insisted, as only foiled desperation 
can iiishit and lepaired to the magistrate, as the bargalQ had 
been struck. Axiathpindaka versus the crown prince'" be¬ 
came the talk of the town and the prince realising that he 
was fighting a losing battle and that after all the garden was 
going to be given to charily and was not to be utilised by 
the buyer for his personal pleasure agreed to sell it. Nay, 
the pnnee went a step further, and on hearing that the 
noble name of the Blessed One was to be associated with itp 
be ofiered to accept only half the price, saying that the land 
would be presented to the Buddha by Anaihpindaka and the 
trees by himself 1 Lord Buddha was invited to accept the 
gift, He came and His path was strewn with fiowers. on the 
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approaches of Shravasti. The Blessed Otie accepted the gift 
in the folWing words: "May the offeiing promote the 
Kingdom of Righteousness and he a permanent hfeMing io 
tnankitid In general and especially also Io fhe gfoer." 

ViaKakha. a wealthy lady of ShravasU who had many 
children and grand children approached the Blessed One, 
when He was staying there, and tendered an invitation for a 
med. The Lord accepted and when the meal was finished, 
Vjshakha respectfully said: “Eight are the boons. Lord, 

which 1 beg of the Blessed One.” “The Tathagata, grant no 
boons unless they know what they are” was the Lord’s reply. 
The old lady narrated the "boonB.” "Impure, Lord, is 
nakedness and revolting,” said she, ”1 desire to provide the 
Sangha my life long with special garments.” The second 
prayer was: "t desire to provide the Sangha my life long 
with food for incoming Bhikshus." The third request said : 
“Lord, an outgoing Bhilcshu while seeking about for aims, may 
be left behind, or may arrive too late at the [rface whither be 
desires to go and wiU set out on the road in weariness" 
jmeanmg to provide food for the outgoing Bhikshus). Fourthly. 

Lord, if a sick BKikshu does net obtain suitable food, his 
«ckness may increase upon him and he may die." Fifthly, 
Lord, a fihikshu who is waiting upon the sick will lose his 
opportunity of going out to seek food for himself," Sixthly. 
”Urd, if a side Bhikshu does not obtain suitable medicines! 
Ws sickneffl may increase upon htra and he may die." 
Seventhly. ”1 desire to provide the Sangha my life long with 
a constant supply of rke-milk.” Finally. “Lord, the 
Bhikshunis are in the habit of bathmg in the river AchirSvati 
naked. Impure, Urdl is nakedness for a woman, disgusting 
and revolting," Tlie promised gifts in raiment, food and 
medicine were accepted by the Blessed One in the following 
Whatever donation a woman upright in life may 
tow in gladness oj heart and leithout tilni, her gift jg 
heavenly, destrudiue o/ sorrow and ptodaefioe of i/iia/* 

Examples can be multiplied to show how aiitj what the 
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people used to give in charity p in Bncient Indiap and iti the 
fullness of their hearts p but perhaps these two representative 
examples will suifiee. Now let us tear the Blessed One a 
little more in detail, on the question of charity : the following 
have been evtracted from His Sertnon delivered ae Rajgiri. 

The charitable man is loved by all ; his friendship is 
prized Highly, in death hiB Heart is at rest and Full of joy, for 
he suffers not from repentance t he receives the opening flower 
of his reward and the fruit that ripens from it/ ' 

Hard it IS to understand w By giving away our food we 
get more strength, by blowing clothing on others we gain 
more beauty ; by founding abodes of purity and tniUl, we 
acquire great treasures/' 

There is a proper time and a proper mode in charity ; 
just as the vigorous warrior goes to battle, so is the man who 
is able to give.*^ 

"Loving and comi>assiDnate he gives with reverence and 
banishes aJ! hatred, envy and anger/‘ 

The charitabte man has found the path of Salvation." 
The [mmoitaj can be reached only by continuous acts 
of kindliness, and perfection is accomplished by compassion 
and charity/* 

Let us also Hear the Blessed One in another Sermon which 
He preached to Anathpindaka when the latter expressed a 
desire to renounce his princely wealth and enter the Sangha 
as a Bhikshu. The giver* the gift and the recipient have all 
to be considered together, to appraise a charity at its proper 
value. 

*T say unto th«, remain in thy stadon of life and apply 
thyself with deligence to thy enterprises. It ig not life and 
wealth and power that enslave man, but the chavmg to life 
and wealth and power/' 

**The Bhtl^hu who refiVea from the tiJodd in order to feud 
a life of leisure wiU hat>e no gain. For a life of indolence and 
loc^f of energy is to he deserved. 

The Dharma of the Tathagata does not reumVe a man 


to go lirfo homelesancis or to resign the world, unless he feels 
called upon to do so." 

"And whatever men do, whether they remain in the 
world as artisans, merchants and officers of the king or retire 
from the world and devote themselves to a life of religious 
meditation lei them put their tuhofe heart into their ta»k, fet 
them be diVigcnf ond energetic, and if they are like the lotus, 
which although it grows in the Water, yet remains untouched 
by the water, if they struggle in lije uiithoirt cherishing enoy 
or hatred, if they Uvo in the World not a life of self but o life 
of truth, then surely, joy, peace and bfha wiU dwell in their 

Now, there no doartK of ohajily m the Buddhist wodd 
even toda^', but th* question to be asked b whether most 
of what is stalking in the najine of charity at the present d^y 
U chanty in the sense in which our Lord, the Buddha mtended 
it to be, 1 had ventured to say in my presidential address at 
the All-India Buddhist Conference, held in December last 
that it Was not, and [ cmphaticalJy, but respectfully, heft to 
repeat that statement. T hope 1 will not be mi&understood. 

1 am a Buddhist m5nself, and am goings aa such in the census 
of my province for the last thirty years. [ have also several 
friends among the Bhikshus and have great regard for some 
of their other good qualities, hut they have neither the quali- 
hcations nor the mclination to be the piopagandiati of 
Dhamma and therefore these young able-bodied monks 
can hardly be the proper recipients of private or public 
charity. 

With the revival of Buddhism a number of pagoJj^s 
vih^ras and temples are raising their heads again, and even in 
the so-called non-Buddhistic coimtriesr 1 have some experi¬ 
ence of this fresh revival in my own country and what I find 
is that in a majonty of cases these newly-built edifices have 
been captured by one or more monks to suit his or their own 
ends. And what are these ^"ends'"? NoiJving more and 
nothing less than that a set of idlers may be raised on a pedes- 
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taJ before whom the Upa^kas and the Upasikas bend their 
tnees and rub theii forehrada and be Heeced by these living 
objects of Worship. These tin-uods of religion at least 
rnshy of them, to the beat of my knowledge, smoke and drink 
nicDdne and tanine and some other intoxicants, in all forms 
and shapes, designed by modem eiviliaatian and even indulge 
in fish and meat, if nothing worse m the premises of temple^. 
theniBelvefi. I am not here concerned whether the first Sila 
prohibit^ the eating of meat or not, but certainly when one is 
in Rome one must do as the Romans do. This ts how the 
Panca Sila (Pansil) is observed by them in daity practice and 
this IS how they preach tt to their victima t T have to say with 
the greatest shame and regret that the alleged murder of a 
Buddhist monk by two other Bhikshus at L-ucknow has upset 
the two years hard work of the local Buddhigit asaociadon^ 
t have to spe^k with restrairlt as the case is suh^judtes^ 

There is a host of pilgriniB, men^ women and children who 
visit this country every year to pay their homage to the ancient 
relics of Lord Buddha and Buddhism j each of these partiefi 
of pilgrims is captured by one or more of these self-soeking 
Bhikshlis who divert into their long pockets the charity that 
should go to the Buddhist Viharas and organisations. The 
result ifi that individual Bhikshus are prospering, while 
Buddhist associations and Viharas are starving. Thia is fur^ 
thcf evidenced by the fact that the Bhifcshus who rill some 
years ago, used to go in search of their focnl have ceased to 
do flo at least in my province. They certainly need not strain 
themselves for their meals, when they get enough for thetr 
luxuries including the best Havanas, silk garments, velvetted 
sandals, gold-framed glasses, cinema shows etc. And what is 
the work they dp in return for all this public expenditure on 
their persons? Let some Bhihhus or their apologists anawer» 
1 write subject to coTTecrion—to rectify and not to find loop¬ 
holes. 

The number of idlers in the Sangha is terribly increasing, 
1 am told they can be counted by the thousand in Asiatic 
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Buddhist countni:^. It is certainly time that tKe Buddhlj^ 
wodd cried a halt lo its further swcUbig-, We know and 
Icnow it with the utmost pain that the Royal benefactions 
of Asoka and of some olhei Buddhist motiatchs and princefl 
and rich houseliDlders whatever good they did Ln other direc¬ 
tions — and they did much good^ it b admitted — certainly 
pampered the idlers in the Buddhist Sangha, and the latter 
proved to be the grave of fifteen centuries of hard^ eamestn 
work in the cause of Dhaima in India. Shall we repeat or 
perpetuate that fatal miatake^ 

We certainly want Bhikhus, of the type who, in the words 
of Lord Buddha, "pul their whole heart into the task/' Who 
would not honour a Sariputta, a Moggalyana or an Anagarika 
Dhoitnapala in any country or clime? The world is in sore 
need of earnest Bhikshus. hut there are Bfii%hos and BhikBhuS4^ 

Most of the Bhikshus who come to us from Buddhist 
countries are generally men of straw. They are neither well* 
read nor care to pick up the language of the people^ among 
whom they move and have their being. 1 know of few cases 
in which my brethren of the yellow robe speak English and 
Hindustani fairly well, but they arc easy-going and sadly lack 
the necessary spirit and zeal^ and nothing can move them. 

We have to reclaim much lost ground m India and want 
men of mettle who can carry the torch of Light from village 
to village and town to town, with a smile on their faces^ in 
the midst of all troubles and hardahips- No expense or honour 
will be too great for them. Will any noble mother^s sons 
come forward and shoulder the burden? It i$ the work of 
Dhamma and must appeal for its very magnitude to at least 
some valiant souls in the vast Buddhist world. 

There ia a new Buddhist University being built at 
Sam^th j Rest Houses arc still needed in several places of 
Buddhist pilgrimage ; Physical Suffering and Ignorance call 
aloud for redress—Men and Money arc wauled—Shall they 
come? 

‘'Charity bestowed upon those who are worthy of h td 
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lilft good seeds aown on a good soil that yields an abundance 
of fruits But almi given to those who are yet under the 
l^^cal of the passions are like a «ed deposited iti a 

soil. The passions of the receiver of the alms choke, as 

VkhSL Buddhas Sermon to 
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By S. Haldar. 

th. ^ »*stoiushme facts in the worlds history u 

the extreme meapeness of particulars concerning the life of 

oun^^ durmg or before his time. This must strike a 

S'Srr “ '•■"“'■•W' « v«w of fho fdo. ,t., 

diV, •pwiafly designecf to re«uo tnanJcind from the 

ire ee„««,„„ee. of Ad™', .ie by dteo. e„ oppomooV 

1 life 

who w ? "f dxe Buddha 

who was (according to ChriBlians) only a false prophet, bom 

mme an five centun^ before him. Although Palestine was 

tvtf JT.: S7eeol:'?f::lt'i^d''.:'b:; tvz”"" 

d^gJlh 7'T biographies of JesusT! 

JjogethCT uwehahle as regards matters of historieaJ fact 

About the Gospels Mr. F. J. Gould has said : ”A crowd oj 
mvenbve Bouls-some of them {like Uhe) as 
bright and mgemous as H. C. Wells, other fifth-rate-«mposed 
gospels, of which four were afterwards selected, in a prize- 
manner, as Canotucal." This motley crowd bad prepared 
no contemporary record of the life and teachings of Jesus 
But the paucity of authentic contemporary records has 
by mountain-heaps of modem Oirislian 
lUerature and as by-products pious evangelisU Lave brought 
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out Christian ediUoM of nonChristian religious books os port 
of their magnificent propagando. The Osford University PreM 
has been publishing, under the editorship of the Rev, J. M. 
Farqohai, a redoubtable missionaiy. a series of non'Christi^ 
sacred books the express purpose of which he thus nsuvelj 
describes: The writers of this series seek to set each form of 
Indian Rdigion by the side of Oiristiamty in such a way that 
the relationship may stand out dear. Jesus Christ has become 
to them the Ught of their seeing." A writer starting with such 
fixed preposeessions ut no more fit fairly to represent the 
teachings of another religion than an elephant is fit to dance 
on & rope. 

A typical missionary, the Rev, W, A, Hobson, has chosen 
to enlighten the readers of the Calcutta Siutesman, a faithful 
missionary ally, on Buddha, It is a sort of by-play which zealous 
evangelists often indude in their programme. The Rev. 
gentleman has not missed the opportunity of saying many 
queer things about the founder of a religion to which more 
ihan a third of mankind owns allegiance. He says, for 
instance, that Buddha's philosophy of life appeaU best to the 
yellow races. Missionaries m India and Ceylon have good 
reason to hate Buddhism. As Major Evans Bell has aaid in 
"The Task of To-day" tUndon, 1652): "The greatest difficulty 
experienced by the Christian missionaries in Ceylon is from the 
exalted morals which form the artides of belief of the 
Buddhists," In India, although the Hindus do not profess 
Buddhism, they regard its founder as one of their own religious 
teachers and the sublime teaching of the Buddha is deeply 
impressed upon modern Brahmanisin, and as Sir Edwin ^nold 
has observed, the most characteristic hahits and convictions of 
the Hindus are the result of the benign influence of Buddha a 
precepts. In the course of many centuries numerous f^sniastK 
accounts have spread round the life-story of the u a an 
extravagances have come to disfigure the record an prutice 
of Buddhism in different countries, so that it is a facile task for 
enemies to make capital of them. Thus it is possible to distort 
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the mddCTt, one of the nobler m the history of any reliEion, 
concerning the wealthy courteean whose whole course of life 
wa? revoliilioniBfld utider the benign influence of the Savioui 
of the Fallen. Even Maiy Magdalene of the Gospels did not 
show the effects of reformalion in so striting a manner- The 
current beliefs regarding the Tooth Relic at Kandy are made 
much of although they are merely on a par with those con¬ 
nected with the supposed rcKca of the Holy Cross, the Divine 
Mother s milk and the rcHcs of the Saints which were widely 
prevalent Iti the post bi Europe and which are still prevaJetit 
in the Catholic world. Missionaries attempt to discredit 
Buddhism by misrepresenting the circumstances under which 
the Tathagata passed away* 

It is idle to conceal the fact that the teachings of Buddha^ 
which art based upon man^s higher reaaon^ are at the present 
day making a strong appeal to the better mind of Europe and 
America. The apogee of modem thought was not only 
reached hut surpassed more than five hundred years before the 
birth of Christ, by the Buddha, who said : '‘Do not believe any¬ 
thing I may teU you because 1 tell it. Believe it only because 
your own unbiassed jiidgmcnt lelk you it is true.*' A learned 
Christian gentleman. Professor Samuel Lucas Joshi, who holds 
ihe chair of comparative religion at Darmouth^ United States, 
has recently stated iiti the ^ew York Eoenmf Pos^: ""The 
Christian view that you must secure your salvation by placing 
youT faith m the merits of the crudfucion is suggesdvt of mental 
indolence and lacks the dynamic moral energy of Buddhism, 
which tells every man to work out his own salvation 4 Again * 
‘"The Buddhist view that every man must exercise his free will 
and become the master of his own faith under the law of 
Karma is to me the most sensible idea of salvation ever 
known." As an illustration ot the attitude of many highly 
intellectual men of the West—men who cannot be hmshed 
aside as yellow men of as Mongolians — towards the cardinal 


• S«; ''The cr«l m ill* cmciblc,” p. 151, 
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prin^Ics of their qwn ancestral religion let us refer tn rk. 

op.~™ e^,.«d h ,h* 

!>>' D'- H">y EJme, Bune., P,ofra«,r of HI.toricJ 

^aolosy *1 Sim^ College in New York t "Biblical criridsm 
he history of religion and cultural history have revealed the 
fact that we can in no direct and literal sense look upon the 

will of CoJ’^ ^ tlie revealed 

of tx^. Cardinal Newman, as a Catholic, said : “To be 

acp m hiatory is to cease to be a Protestant." To which 
Huxley as a rat.o^ist, replied; "To be deeper in history « 
to cease to be a Roinanist.” 


ETHICS 

By Pandit Shed Naraw, Lahore. 

(Continued from last issue.) 

11 

Buddhistic Ethics. 

our the Buddhistic Ethics it is necessary to point 

out that Budt^a in fonnulaPng his syatem of Ethics and 
^mg ,t on the doctrine he preached was not indebted to 
^y pe indigenous or foreign. He took a certain view of life 
_eve oped it in all its ramifications and constructed his Ethical 

Dr. Coomaraswami speaking of the ten commandments 
says upon the brethren which need not be staled here. 

cal sour!f Brahmni- 

aae. r » other pass- 

in d^r « o*pounded 

Par* r 14 k j” maternal duties of Children and 

P«=nu, „d Wife, M„., „d Sen^n,. 1W^ 
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jimctions lay down jii^t other dutit& which are acknowledged 
in Brahmmical works and indicate yameless mode of life 
where special stress ia laid on not injuring others, support 
and giving aims to the brethren/" pp_ 13Q-f3l, 

The learned Doctor does not cite chapter and verse of 

the Brahminical works on which he bases his view. He 

however admits ^'on the whole* it can hardly be contradicted 

that Buddhist Monasricism has been a true beneht to every 
country where it has been introduced, and in India also. 
Buddhism as a whole contributed valuable and specthc 
elements to the permanent imptovement of current standards 
of School of Ethics. (Page 133^ Buddha and His Gospel)^ 

In the history of Sanskrit literature the first period is 
Manlric that is to say when Vedaa were composed and 

compiled, the second is Brahamana period, the third is the 
Upanishadan period when they were composed in prose. The 
Buddhist period comes in the Sutra period the ^Ith in series. 
Students of Vedas and Brahmanas tell iia that they do not 
directly deal with Ethics.—there may be stray passages here 
and there but in the main they consUt ol Mantras by way of 
incantations, invocations, ritual etc., 1 am not aware if Buddha 
drew upon any material in the Sutra period cither. Possibly 
there may be aught we know some true and wbe sayings here 
and there in the works of that period. Whether Bhagwat Gita 
was pre-Buddhistic or post-Buddhiadc is a ccntroversial 
question. How many and when so many interpolations were 
made in Mahabharat. It is difhcult to say the exact century in 
which Valmik's Ramayan was composed, it has not deEnitely 
been ascertained; some schotais in Bengal consider that Rama's 
story is based on some Jataka story* Of course Tulai is a 
modem writer on Rama's story. It b admitted on all hands 
that Purans compOfcd as they are in the present forms are 
post-Buddhistic. What sources Buddha consulted from 
Bmhmanical works before he promulgated hj^ doctrine it is 
difficult to imagine, One has, therefore, to suppose that 
Buddha Code of Morals was original, systematic and complete. 
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There is no doubt whatever that there were some sUty-two 
philosophical view*, each philosopher an ardent expounder 
with his followers in Buddha * time. He met themn but never 
copied any one of them. His views were absolutely inde¬ 
pendent of their philosophies. 

Pessimism and Ofttmism. 

S*ys Spencer“The question to be delmitely raised and 
answered before entering on any ethical discussion, is the 
question of late much ablated. Is life worth living:> Shall we 
take the pessimist view? Or shall we take the optimist view? 
Or shall we after weighing pessimistic and optimistic argu¬ 
ments. conclude that the balance is in favour of a qualified 
oplimiam? Pimciplcs of Elhica. H. Spencer, Vol. 1. p- 26. 

Dr. Pratt Bays:—‘The Buddha indeed recognises sorrow 
in the world, but he also recognises joy. And there b certainly 
no such emphasis in his teaching upon pessimism as we in the 
West commonly suppose (Pilgiimage of Buddhism. Dr. Pratt, 
p. 181. Dr, Pratt** views on die subject ere worth reproducing 
here: "The Buddha seems to have felt that hb mission 

consisted primarily in foimdrng an order of men and women 
who should devote tKcir time exclusively to the spiritual culture 
of themselves and their followers, in an environment where real 
spiritual perfection might be achieved. The life of the layman 
or houaeholdcr was too full of temptations and of purely 
worldly activities to admit of the achievement of this goal ; 
hence he and hb monks sought to win as many a* they could 
out of thb dangerous condition and bring them into the order. 
It would be a mistake, bowevei, to suppose that the Buddha 
had no place in hb scheme of life for the world of the layman. 
Like St. Francis, he not only founded an order of monk# and 
an order of Nuns, but also worked among laymen and urged 
his monks to do the same, gave careful direction# and earnest 
cjchortations for the best conduct of the household life, laid 
down certain rules for those laymen who wo^d he hi* 
follower*, in short, insriluted what might well he called a 
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Tertiary Oder. The lay follower* Ute the monk, takes the 
"three refuge*.namely* in the Buddhap in the Dhamma or 
Doctrine, and in the Sangha or Oder* This does not mean 
m it does with the monk, that he foins the monastic order, 
but that he takes it as a part of his Trinity of Guides. 

In hii eaihortationa to laymen the Buddha urges the u$ua1 
virtues and warns against the common temptations and vices 
tha* conventional momlity at its best in a]] civilised lands and 
in all the histoncal religions has so repeatedly dealt with. One 
might almost imagine, at dmea^ it was not Cotma speakitig but 
Confucius or Solomon or Ptah Hetop. Particulajly ta the duty 
of filial piety empha4i:;ted. The Buddha also points out duties 
to teachers, to wives and husbands, to friends, to one^s servants 
and to recluses. The five precepts cited on a previous page 
not to take life, steal, be unchaste, lie, rirink intoxicantA are 
intended for the laymen quite as much as for the monks. The 
lay follower, moreover^ or as he might be called, the member 
of the Third Order should cultivate firm faith, and leani what 
he can of sound doctrine. Faith, virtue, liberality and wisdom 
should be his characteristics, and he should get rid of greed, 
avarice, ill-wiH. sloth, distraction, worry, Inst, and doubt. He 
cannot, to be sure^ hope to become in this life fully enlightened. 
Only the professional as I have called the monk, can do that, 
but he may become a ^'never returner'' f,e.+ be reborn In one 
of the heavens and there gain at length supreme enlightenment. 
The Buddha has great respect and admiration for a really good 
layman. (Pilgrimage of Buddhism, Dr. Pratt. Page. 46.). 

In comparing Buddhistic Ethics with other systems of ELthics, 
the some author observes as follows !~ 

The similarity between the Buddhaattitude toward 
desire and that of the Stoics has often been pointed out ; and 
the distinction he draws between good and evil desires seems 
related to their distinction of thoee things that are in our power 
and those that are not in our power. With Saint Paul the 
Buddha at times urges his disciples to covet earnestly the best 
3 
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SfiFts t and it will be hated cKiefly or ehtirely candidon^ 

of the mner life the achjevement and preaervaticjii of whicli 
lies endrely with ue, and which as Spinoza would eay. beget 
in Us a love toward that which i$ imniutable and eternal and 
which we really have within out power. 

The Buddha's Ethics might. theUp well be called Stosc, 
but the principle underlying and jurtif3dng his Stoicism, to 
which he makes appeal when argument U needed, is his 
fundamental utilitarianism or (altruistic) hedonism. On the 
general principle involved the Buddha would find a large 
amount of agreement, Jn the West as weU as in the East. It 
is not good to desire things that in the long run will bring 
more pain than pleasure to all concerned, nor is it good to 
desire at all if the very psychological state of desiring will 
bring a balance of disappointment, sorrow, and defeat. Not 
here is the line to be drawn between the Buddhist point of 
view and, let us say, the Chiisttarkp or the Western in general. 
The difference between the two points of view lies in their 
contrasted evaluations of good and evil things, which in its 
turn seems based upon a rather fundamental difference in 
temperament. Like Epicurus and his followers* the Buddha 
is suspicious of the mote violent pleasures. The calm imper- 
sonal satisfactions of intelligence and virtue, since they are 
the purest'* (he,* the least mingled with pam) are the best- 
So great are the dangers of strong desire which result from 
intense pleasure that the wise man, according to both the 
Buddha and Epicurua will often express his goal in negative 
berms "the freedom of the body from pain and of tbe soul 
from confusion.'' {Dr, Pratt's Pilgrimage of Buddhism, 
Page 31-32). 

TTie r^uestion that arises nest is, are Buddhistic Ethici 
absolute or relative > 

Herbert Spencer in contrasting relative and absolute Ethics 
makes the following observation i — 

"To make dear the disdnedon between that perfect 
conduct which is the subject-matter of Absolute Ethics* and 
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thiit imperfect conduce which is the subject mstter of Relative 
£thics, two illustrations must be given. 

Consider the relation qf a healthy mother to a healthy 
infant, jdetween the two there exists a mutual depen^ 
dence which is a source of pleasure to both. In yield- 
ing its natural food to the child the mother receivea 
gratification; and to the child there comes the satiafac' 
lion of appetite, furthering life, growth and enjoyment. 
Let the relation be suspended, and on both aides them is 
suffering. Consequently the act is of the hind we call absolutely 
right. In contrast the wearisomeness of productive labour as 
ordinarily pursued renders it so far wrong : but then far greater 
suffering would result, both to the labourer and his family, and 
therefore far greater wrong would be done were this weari- 
someness not bom. The act is relatively right.” (Epitome 
of H, Spencers' Philosophy, Pages 581-62), 

According to the above view Ethic* may be ‘‘absolute,” 
i.e,, true for all time and under all circumstances, they may be 
relative i.e., subject to evolupon according as society 
advances m its cognition of Ethical rules of conduct. We have 
seen that Creek philosophers built up their Elthic* on certain 
standards from time to time, we have seen that scriptural 
Ethic* were not being deemed sufEcient, Modem writers 
constructed their systems according to their lights. We claim 
that the Code of Ethics taught by the Buddha was absolute, 
not modifiable like fashions of society, but based on eternal 
moral law. It is not based on arbitrary foundation or ima^ 
gmatioQ, It was the result of Buddha * keen observation of life 
in thi* World. He devised a perfect scheme os to how to live 
it. That he was the greatest Psychologist of his age is well 
borne out by what Dr. Pratt says :_ 

“Tbe Buddha has probably been the greatest psychologist 
of hi* age : at any rate, he had a keen insight into human 
nariire' and knowing what he did. he realized that the trans¬ 
formation of character, at which he aimed, could not be 
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achieved by any caerc thatiffe of creed however revolubotiary 
by any emotional expenence howevej- ititenes, by any single act 
of will however strenuouB and dcUnTnined. (Df. Pratt's 
Pilgnmage of Buddhism, Page 57.) 

If we traverse the whole of the Buddhistic literature, it wiJJ 
take volumes. Suffice it to say that Buddha takes a correct 
view of life and he then details what is evil^ be says ^ —- 

When, brothers, the diaciple understands evil and the root 
of evil ; when he understands good and understands the root 
of good, this, brothers, is right understanding. Ulxat brothers, 
is evil. 

(1) Killing, brothers, is evil. 

(2) Stealing is evil. 

(J) Unlawful sexual intercourse is evi!. 

(4) Lying is evil. 

(j) Slandering is evil. 

(6) Using harsh language is evil. 

(7) Vain talk is evil. 

(6) Covetousness is evil. 

(9} Cruelty is evil. 

(10) Evil views are evil, 

And what, brothers, is the root of evil? 

Lohho {greed) is the root of eviL Moha (delusion) is the root 
of evil, Ooso (ftuger) is the root of evil. 

Abstention from the evil acts as above stated is good. 

There i* no such thing as opdmiBm nor any thing called 
pessimism in Buddhism. it deals with stem real idea . 
Buddhism does not trouble itself with the subtleties of the terms 
Ejforsni and ^ffunsm. Briefly putv it says you are bom to 
live a life, how to live it is the question. Buddha does not 
clothe his teaching in any didaede dialectics, he plainly tells 
you that i— 

f1) Birth is suflenng^ 

(2) Decay is suffering. 

(2) Death is sufl^ering. 
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(4) Sorrow, iBmentadon, pain, grief, despair is suflering. 

(5) Not to get what you desire is suffering. 

The above aggregates of eiiatence b Buffeting. What Is 
suffering due to, the answer is that it is due to craving which 
give# birth to re-bhth and b bound by greed for pleasure now 
here and now there finds ever fresh delimit. It is the sexual 
cravingt the craving for individual existence craving for 
temporal happiness. The Master tells us the way leading to 
cessation of suffering by enjoining humanity to follow the eight¬ 
fold path, namely 

(1) Right understanding. 

(2) Right niindednew+ 

(3) Right speech. 

(4) Right action. 

(5) Right living. 

Right effort. 

(7) Right attendveneaa. 

(5) Right concentration. 

What does the word Right connote can he studied in detail 
in Buddha^s dialogues in which he fuUy explaina the word 
"Right" by masterly expositions. 

From the eight fold path he deduced certiiin moral rules 
of conduct to regulate the relations of human beings between 
themselves. Here is a quotation from Scrauas: — 

There exists a discourse on the mutual duties of diffeient 
desses, the well known 5rgofot>oda-Suta« which shows us how 
humanity eotdd live happily and contentedly if ic would follow 
these instructioua. The part of the Sutta which intertin in 
this connect]on is:—“Tlie parents shall keep their children 
away from vice, educate them to do good, give them a good 
education in everything worth knowing, assist them iu the 
choice of their consorts, and not withold their heritage from 
them. The children shall honour their parents, support them 
in old age, fulfil their dudea, protect their parentis property, 
conduct themselves properly, and honour their memory after 
death. The husband shall esteem his wife, treat hex resp^t- 
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fully, love her, be true to her, act so that others eateem her, 
and provide her with everything nccessaxy. The wife shall 
love her husband, keep the house in good order, be hospitable, 
chaste, and true, and fulfil her dudes skilfully and with 2eal. 
The hiend shall treat his friend as he would like to be treated 
by him, shall always be benevolent and good to him. guard 
his friend's interests, assist him by word and deed, divide his 
property vrith him, keep him back from imprudent acts, give 
him a refuge in times of distress and danger, and in misfortune 
loyally help him. The teacher shall incite his disciples to the 
good, instruct them in sciences and morals, acknowledge their 
labours and protect them from dangers. The disciples shall 
honour their teachers, obey them, and follow attentively their 
mstructions. The employer shaJl care for the welfare of his 
employes, not over burden them with work, give Uicni the 
wages they merit, assist them when they are sick, and allow 
them the necessary holldayB. The employees shall esteem their 
mipenors, not demand excessive remuneration, work zealously 
and gladly, and not to speak badly of them without sufficient 
cause,” Tbese instnictions refer to rather more primitive social 
conditions than ours, but they would even now heal or at least 
mitigate many of our soda] maladies. iTbe Buddha and His 
Doctrine by (j. T. Strauss, Pages 6'3'^5.). 

In addition to the above there are five precepts which the 
Master taught with great emphasis. Not to kill, not to steal, 
not to be unchaste, not to lie, not to drink intoxicants. The 
firrt says Dr, Pratt includes sympathy and good will to all, the 
second generosity, the fourth precludes slander and back 
biting, idle talk and trouble making. Buddha had the highest 
respect for life not only of human beings but all sentient 
creatures and in this he stands higher than other moral teachers 
ancient or modem. 

To conclude^it will appear from what is stated in aforesaid 
pages .hat Buddha s Code is systematic, comprehensive, perfect 
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and absolute based on solid and sound unakakeabte basis. It 
will survive to the end of time even if religiDn as such 
vanishes. 

{Concftided.) 


IS BUDDHISM A BRANCH OF HINDUISM 7 

[5umm^ry of a lecture delivered by Reu. S, B, of 

Burma in the Maha Bodht Sochty Hall on the 7th Mcryp f929.] 

Jt was generally assumed by mo:^, if not alb of Non- 
Buddhist schofaia that Buddhism wa^ a branch of Hinduiam.^ 
Some of them have gone even Kirther and aaid that Buddha 
appeared on the earth to teach nothing new to the world, but 
to fulfil Hinduism oi to renew the religion of RishU. Thb 
kind of view has now prevailed everywhere and seemed to 
be the accepted fact, not because it represented the truth but 
bcca^ise It 13 the product of rich and fertile brains of renowned 
scholars. Personalities are worihlpped and facts ignored. But 
at the altar of reason the age-long customary attachments to 
personalities have no place whatsoever and should in-toto be 
ehaken off. 

In fact» there Is, in the beginning, in the middle, and in 
the end of both religions, an unbridgeable gulf that has been 
overlooked by those intellectual giants. 

It therefore remains for us. Buddhists, to bring the fact to 
light and show the real and fundamental difference between 
the two to the world. Before prciceeding further [ would like 
to request you to remember that mutable Law of nature which 
says that if the one be branch of the other the root of both 
must, of necessity, be the same. 

With this in our mind, let ua now take Hindubm first and 
see its root or foundation. It says that this universe with 
animate and inanimate things in it i3 creatioo of Brahma, who 
is all-knowing, all-powerful, aU pervading and eternal. Be¬ 
coming iJanma) existence tSthitil Destruction (Nash) are but 
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hia Mnjraa, Hu is unc^eiiiiablf and unknowable, but be exists, 
He is aJl m one and one in all and tfee foimtatn srnirte of Tight 
From Lkn poureth forth the light and to him it reEiimeth. 
He is both the Creator and Created. He is Univeraal over 
aoiJ from whom this soul comes and with him at last unites 


as a rain drop with the ocean. This Atma (soul) being part 
and parcel of that Paiamatma, is eternal^ unchangeable and 
indeBtructible. This is the foundation of Hinduism. This is 
the loot of it. Let us^ now^ turn to Buddhism and see what 
it says. Sakya Muni Gotama the Buddha, the foimder of 
Buddhist religion, at the outset of His great mission, declared 
the formula of the three prineiple conditionings which are in 
his own lanmiage, Anicca ; Dukkha ; Anatta : and appropriate 
interpretation of these terms are impermanent. Suffering ^ 
Non-soul respectively. The Blessed One proclaimed that all 
compounded things, both animate and inanimate, in thU 
universe, not erdudlng even that Creator Brahma, if he exists, 
are impermanent, subject to change and all victa^tude i hch.ee 
Ehiltbha-Suffering^ Thai which is subject to change and pain^ 
fill is not possible to regard it “This is mine, this am I ; this 
is myself. This Anatta doctrine is bugbear to Hinduism- 
This Is the foundation iftone on which Lord the Buddha huilt 
His doctrinal edifice which was wonderfully Fresh and vmcon- 
testably original. To make an assertion that the Buddha the 


brightest spiritual Sun in the Reli^ous Firmament, draws the 
light of Anatta from Hinduism will be like saying that the 
greatest luminary on our physical planet draws his inexhaust' 
iblc store of light from the moon. 

TTie Blessed Buddha had always emphasised the three 
Signata, out of which also the fint and the last-—j\e. Anicca 
and Anatta^^occllpied the most conspicuous place in His 
teachings. 

!n support of this statement the follovring quotarion from 
Majjhima Nikaya will suffice. In reply to the question put 
by Saccaka, Digambara the jain. Lord the Buddha said Thus 
AggTvesMina, do ] train my disciples and this is that part of 
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tKe teaching whict mo&t b dwelt upon Eunongf my disciples. 
Body LA impermanefit, Aenfi^tion is iinpemiaiient^ perception 
IS impemicftanl, mentadons are impermenant, cOBciousness Is 
impermanent. Body b inBubatantial, sensation is msubatan 
tial, perception is msubstantiaU mentations are msubatantial, 
coneJouaness is insubstajitiaL All compounded tliiiigs are 
impermanent. All tJiinga whatsoever aie void of subatance- 
Even thus A:g^veasana do [ train my disciplea and this b 
that part of the teaching most held by them. We should 
here carefully take notice of the fact that Dukkha-stifFeringf 
that is common to all faiths—has perhapa Intentionalty been 
left out. Again Blessed One most clearly and boldly said that 
without appearance of the most supremely and utterly 
awakened Buddhas on earth Anicca and Dukkha can be 
known to the wodd but not Anatta, the light of which can 
brightly be shone forthwith the advent of the spiritual Suna. 
tn other worda, the Buddha came to the world to teach nothing 
elae but Anatta. The reason is obvious. For him who has 
not yet realised Anatta or is still slave of Atma—subtle 
and stereotyped substance coiled veritable self or Eigo» 
freedom from bondage of Bhava Sagara — aea of life:—^tecomes 
a mere dream. 

It is precisely in respect of this Anatta doctnne that 
Hindoos most vehemently opposed and indeed resented the 
teaching of the Buddha, Thb is the difieTence in the beginning 
of both the religions. This difference at the root is so radical 
that the two stand a$ pdles asunder^ 

Looked at both religions from moral and ethical stand, 
point they may seem more or less similar. But this similarity 
even lies on the surface and does not stand to a critical 
examination. For that is mere similarity of terminology. Lan¬ 
guage b an imposture that tyrannised and moulded our thought 
in a very different way. Many a learned scholar had been 
beguiled by ignis fatuus of similar words. These will serve 
us no useful purpose, nay, will lead m to on entirely different 
conclusion. 
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Ut US, as for esanipfc, take the doctrine of Kamme 
.Sansknt, kanna) and rebirth and see how similar words wdl 
draw a Ime of demarcation between the two religions. We, 
Buddhists, of course, do believe Kamina and rebirth, but not 
ui the same way Hindus do. To a Hindu, Kaima is « v«i- 
ously dej^ndent phenomenon" for Karma is depending on 
an external Divine agency for its fruition. Kanuna itself is 
not the^only and sole cause of the fruit. The proximate cause 
of Its frmhon is Brahma oi Iswar, To u». Buddhists, on the 
contra^, Kamma is a Law. Supreme and inexorable. The 
operation of this Law i. perfectly automatic, and therefore 
needs no administrator or Iswar to bring about its fruirion. It 
has aWulely nothing to do with outside agency. Kamma 
Itself brings about the result. 

As to rebirth. Hinduism says {as a man. casting off wom- 

ou garments, t^th on new ones, so the dweller in body (t e 

soul) ca^ng off worn out bodies, enteretb into others that are 

^ddh of transmigration of soul. The 

thllf! "of "t 1 "T"Z‘ repudiated the 

heory of eternal soul and so it can certainly find no place in 

the system bajs^d upon Anaita. 

difference in the middle. 1 need not here enter 
into the details of this abstruse subject. My concern here is 
to point out the difference only. The difference m the end b 
dso as fundamental as In the beginning. To a Hindu, the 
highest goal attmnable by mortal beings is the knowledge of 
identity of one's self with that universal over soul The 
highest beatitude, on the other hand, which every Buddhist 

ROUffht b Nibbana (Nirvuna) freedom from sorrow_DukJeh* 

To that goal ^ery aspirant can attain through his or her 
ovm effort m this life aod here&fterp 

This is the difference in the end. The facts enumerated 
a VC will su^e to convince those who are sdll under the 
impression of the conviction that the most enlightened 
Buddha came to the world to preach no new thing but to 
give fttiishmg touches to the religion of Rishis. 
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We are very much surprued ^ben some of learned 
scholar* in spite of these apparent and fundamental differences 
say that Buddhism is the outcome of Hinduism, and atiU more 
astonished are wc when Hindus declare that the Blessed 
Buddha IS the ninth Avatar of Maha Vishnu, whose very 
existence has no place in the marvellous doctrinal hall of the 
Buddha. 


BIRTHDAY ANNIVERSARY OF THE LORD BiJDOHA 
CELEBRATIONS AT THE SRI DHARMARAJIKA 
CAJTYA VIHARA 

The Sri Dharmaiajika Caitya Vihara and the lecture hall 
of the Maha Bodhi Society, Calcutta, bore a very festive 
appearance when the Thrice Sacred Armtversaiy of the Lord 
was celebrated on Thursday the 23rd May last. The sacred 
enclosure of the Vihara was entirely decorated and perfumed 
with while and pink lotuses while the floor was covered with 
lotus petals. Japaneie and Chinese paper decorations added 
beauty and grace to the quaintly lighted Vihara Hall. The 
lecttne hall was equaUy prettUy done with evergreens and 
mulli-caloured flags and buntings. There was a record gather¬ 
ing present, the hall being fdl much earlier than the appointed 
hour. Among those present were ; Reverends U, Kondanna, 
Seelatianda, U, K. Saranankara, U. Yugatidara. U, Kitti, U. 
Jayatita, and U. Sumana, Hon. Mr. Justice M. N. Mukherji 
Mr. S. C, Mookerjee, Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar, Messrs. M. m' 
Chatteqi, C, C. Bose, Mrs. Alma Senda, Miss J. CanguJt, 
^s Ghosh. Drs. Kalidas Nag and Stmiti Kumar Chatterjii 
Professor prabhath Muhherji and Mr. Naidu. 

Sharp at 6 p.m. Hon. Mr. Jusdee Mukherji. the President 
of the Society, occupied the chair and the proceedings were 
begun by the administering of Pansil (Pancasilal by the 
Rev. U. Kondanna, the Resident Bhihkhu. This was followed 
by Tagore's song to the Lord Buddha sung by Mr. Anadinath 
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Dastidlur. Rev. U. K, Saranaukaia th«n recited Karaniya 
Melta 5utta. 

S, C. Mookeriec welcDining the gallic ring said that 
It WS3 in the name of the Lord Buddha they could attain to 
the highest spiritual level and cultural brotherhood. He then 
referred to the establishinciit ol the Maha Bodhi Society in 
London and New York. The three Bhikkhus attached Eo the 
London Buddhist Miseion had progres^d very ^UfacEorily 
and were preaching in ihe Ejighsh language. The Samath 
Vihaia work was going on steadily but slowly owing to lack 
of Funds^ He made an appeal to the Buddhists and Hindus 
to follow the example set hy Burma and Ceylon in donating 
liberally to the Vihara Fund. Feoling reference waa also 
made to the lamentahje death of the Jate Dr, C. A, Hewavi- 
tarne ; the illness of the Ven. Anagaiika Dharmapala was a 
source of great anxiety for all. it was the wish of all that he 
be soon restored to health. In conclusion he said:—""In view 
of our growing solidarity it is but proper that the Government 
should be approached for a declaration that the Walsakha full 
moon day which is a public holiday in Burma and Ceylon 
should be also a public holiday in India. 

Mr. M. Chatterji addressing the gathering send that it 
Was a great pleasure to be present al ihe Buddba^a anniver¬ 
sary. He cited from the Scriptme^ and showed ihaE the relh 
gion of the Lord Buddha was baaed upon sound reason and 
the whole system was permeated by compassion for all crea¬ 
tures. He could hnd no clue as to how this noble religion 
had disappeared from Bengal where it once had a glorious 
lime. Dt. Kalidas Nag who was the next speaker did not 
agree with the previous speaker ihn^ Buddhism had dis¬ 
appeared from India. The religion of the Compassionate 
One was a universal religion and as such could not be 
obliterated from the face of the earth. It was there in the 
people inseparably connected with theur thinking and living. 
Pr, Nag ihen gave a learned discourse on the development of 
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thought from the earliest time and showed how Buddhism 
occupied the supreme place amongf the religiona.. 

Dr. D, R. Bhaudaikar refenmg to the unique power oS 
observation which the Lord posacssed related the fftoiy of 
the four signs which the Prince Sjddhartha observed. He said 
that these litde thin^ have never been observed with such 
keen insight by other people as did the Lord Buddha, « 

Miss Jotirmaya GanguU addressing the audience said - — 
had come there as one of the audience to. offer him who 
was bom on such a full moon day 2555 yeaTB ago, attained 
his Buddhahood also his Mahaparmirvana, the best in them 
their love and their homage and proved that to them the 
Buddha was still the king of their hearts. This is the age of 
youth movements, the young people ol alJ countries were 
going to gain for this old world of theirs a new world-view 
of things so they found the young in search of a new path. 
2553 years ago a young isnd delicately nutured piince left his 
palace and all the wordly good things in search of a new 
world-view of things and new path and to bring happiness 
and peace to the sorrow laden world. ' To my young friends, 
1 say, think of him before you ^art on your way and say: 
Oh, Friend, we Follow Thee in this our search and may Truth 
be revealed to Us as it was one day to TheCs To-day the 
heart of this old world of ours U full of an infense and painful 
longing, it is crying and sobbing in its anguish because its 
different races are fighting with oue another and are dipping 
in one another's blood and so we are all wniting anxiously 
for a new Slogen of Peace to be floim-ded. A pieace which 
will bring along with it equality and fratemity. There will be 
tiD more cry of the down^ trodden labour under Capital ism^ the 
crushing of the weak under the ~ heels of the strong. 2553 
years ago the world waited with bated breath bn a day for 
the advent of Kim who preached the idea of equality in an 
equally unequal and strifeful world by shedding the costly gar¬ 
ments of a Prince for the Garb of a mendicanl in such a dear 
and resonant voice that emperotip who heard and followed 
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turn ^ven for a day left their throne and other signs of impenol 
powet and mingled with those that were termed the common 
herd of human beings. In hia own place of birth it waa the 
good counsel of the ehoaen and elected of the people that 
prevailed and not the sweet will of he who occupied a throne^ 
To-day it is for the preachers of equality and fratemily to say 
* "Friend, we gratefully temember thee and preach thy loving 
doctrine of equality and fraternity again. 

It wafl a dark day for the women then because a}] the 
saints and sages proclaimed her to be the gates of hell ^ hut 
a light dawned for her with his advent and it was he who 
tanght the world again that women can be saints and sages 
and preachers and carriers of the new world-doctrine. And 
so we had theri^ and Sramanas preaching and singing and 
plodding to distant countries. And. ah, it was he who 
taught u* that the fallen woman even is not to be despised for 
it is she who can riae to the blessed heights of a pure and 
chaste woman purged of all her sine^ 

For what he ha* done for us to-day* we, the women of 
India, nay. of the world bow down our heads in reverence 
to his memory and say 'Triend, oh, dear Friend, take the 
loving worahip of our lowly hearts. With the words of Poet 
Tagore [ end and say that the world is waiting painfully and 
in amiety for your new birth. Oh, Thou Great Heart, bring 
salvation and preach the doctrine which willl conquer death 
and open the lotus of love for all humanity, oh, thou peace¬ 
ful, thou free, thou endless merit, thou love and pity 
embodied come, come and make the world free of all stains 
of ain. 

At this stage the Chairman intimated that he would be 
obliged if the audience permit him to leave the meeting aa he 
did not feel well. He delivered a short but iitapbing addreas 
pH the significance of the Wabakh Day and said that 
Buddhism was the noblest and the best of ^1 the religions of 
the World, Buddhism reached the highest place in the world 
of thought. The Buddha's personality wa* attracting the 
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attentLon of the whole world. He said he would again tcpeat 
that the salvation of India lies in the tenets of the religrion of 
the Lord. 

The Chairman having left the Hall Dr, D. R. Bhandnr- 
kar occupied the chair and conducted the rest of the pro¬ 
gramme. The next item was a song hy Mr. Nirmal Chandra 
Baral especially composed hy him. and it was greatly appre¬ 
ciated by the audience. 

Mr* N, Chatterji speaking said that India wafl honotircd 
by the other nationa as the birth-place of the Lord Buddha. 
Interesting addresses were also given by Revs. U, Kitd, U. fC_ 
Saranankara, Professor Prabath Mukherji and Mr. C. C. Bose. 

Mr. Sugata Kanti proposed a vote of thanlcs to the 
speaker? and the volunteer workers and Dr, Roy who sup¬ 
plied the Vihara with a large number of lotus Rowers. 

The public meeting over^ Alma Senda* the Secretary 
of the Samath Vihara Committee, gave an evening paily to 
the gueats and the speakers of the evening, ft was a fitting 
finale to the day^s succe^ful function. 

On the following Sunday poor children were fed. A 
dana was also offered to the Sangha resident in Calcutta. 

The Buddha Pooja held on the 22nd Wednesday was 
attended by almost all the Chittagong Buddhists as well as 
many Hinclu Fnefids. 

Sasjjath and Buddra Gaya. 

Usual celcbrationa were iJao held at the abovementioned 
places. 


NEXT MONTH. 

THE ABIDHAMMA— BY Buikkhu Silacara 
Buddha Day CetebraUotia in England and America. 





BUDDHA DAY CELEBRATIONS IN THE PROVINCES 
IN BO\^BAY. 

First TAUcwf Gospel of l?frEiiNATicw«jaM. 

In commemoration of the 2553Td birthday anmvetsojy of 
Buddha. » Wgtly attended public meeting of the citizens of 
Bombay was held under the auspices of the Buddha Socurti^f 
Bombay at the Blavatsky Udge on Thursday evening. Sadhu 
Vasvani presided. A beautiful image of Buddha was placed on 
the dais amidst a bunch of lotus flower*.. 

Mr. K. Natarajan in asking Sadhu Vasvani to prcade over 
the occasion said Buddha by his teachings had held up to the 
admiration of not only Indians but the people of the world the 
pure and noble ideals underlying the highest troth of Indian 
spiritual and philosophical development. Sadhu Vasvani, he 
said, was pre-eminently suited to preside over the celebration 
of Buddha Jayanti not only because he was a student of 
Buddha a doctrines , but because he was also a student of burn- 
Ixig socisl and national cuestions of the day.. Although over 
2,500 years had passed since the advent ol Buddhism the 
speaker said, Buddha's teachings were becoming full of mean¬ 
ing and significance to the modern world and he had no doubt 
those teachings would tend to solve many of the problems of 

the day. . . . * 

Sir Lallubhal-Samaldas said that the Buddha Sooety could 

not have made a better choice in the selection of the President 
of the meeting than Sadhu Vasvara. 

The Secretary of the Society then read a mess^e from Mr. 
M. R. Jayakar regretting hi* absence owing to his having been 
detained at the Hindu Law Gjnfercnce, 

The Secretary further went on to pve a brief history of 
the Society which, had completed Us seventh year. The 
Society was founded in 1922 with the help and co-operation 
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of public-epiritetl geotlemen like Di, N. L, Nair and otlieTa. 
VHtli the object ol (I) studying Buddhist literature and {2} create 
love and interest in the life of Lxird Buddha and his noble 
teachings, fhe Society held annual celebrations of Buddha 
Jayanti and had secured the patronage of men like Mahalma 
Gandhi. The Society had on its roll about lOO members and 
its finances were sound, thanks mainly due to Dr, Nair who 
meurred all recurring e:^pcnses. The Society however needed 
further funds to the easlent of Ra, 10,000 to start an organisation 
for spreading the doctnnes of Buddhism on nussionary lines. 

Mr. G. K. Nariman referred to research work carried on 
for the last several ceutunes to find out exactly what were the 
teachings of Lord Buddha. He wanted to touch upon only 
one aspect of his great teachings, namely, the doctrine of 
univcrBal brotherhocxl. If this were to be truly understood by 
men, he said, most social and political inequities would dis¬ 
appear. Lord Buddha had tightly laid down that no mari could 
claim superiority by birth over another. 

Another speaker touched upon the great interest leading 
theo^phists took in the teachings of Buddha. 

Sadhu Vasvani legjetted that he could not deliver fus 
speech in the vernaculars. He had not come there as some 
speakers described as a Sadhu^* but a$ a pilgrim, a wanderer 
after knowledge and truth. His address was inspired by the 
love for the great ideals for which the Buddha Society stood 
and reverence for tJic great man whose anniversary they were 
celebrating. Wherever he had been he always addressed the 
younger generation in whose hands he believed lay the shaping 
of the future destinies of the country. 

Speaking of the teachings of Buddha he was reminded of 
his visit some years back to Gaya, the great shrine of the 
Buddhists. The impressions he gathered at this shrine gave 
rich glimpses into the life and teachings of the great man. 
The speaker considered Buddha as a greater discoverer of 
human law than Newton. The law which he discovered, 
namely. Universal Brotherhood was mightier than the Law of 
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Gmvity or tho Theory of Relativity. The speaker heauU^ly 
narrated a chapter from the life of Buddha when he o^m.ed 
the vision of this great taw of We wWle mcdieatmg under the 

shade of a tree. wn^-l 

Buddha, continued the speaker, was a great poet. Whl e 
the works of the three great English poets Shakespeme. Byron 
and Shelly breathed passion, the philosophy of Buddha spoke 
profound compassion. To the speaker Boddhism presented 
two great aspects, one of regeneration and the ot « reconstruc¬ 
tion. Buddhism was a movement of culture as tt is a ntove- 
ment of reconstruction, and both these aspects were asocial 
with civilkation. He said civiliratiou as understood to-day was 
merely brutalization. True civillration impUed a sense of value 
and preference to higher values than the lower values. 
Buddhism, he went on to argue, was essentially a movement o 


culture. 

Proceeding, the speaker traced the remarkable spread of 
the doctrines of Buddha not only in the F.ast but even m ^ 
West. He gave eKsmples if great men of other co^tnes^e 
Tolstoy who were infiuenced by Lord Buddha s leaching. e 
spiritual head of the Hindus. Swamy Shankaracharya. had 
described Buddha as the master of Yogis. 

Buddhism was no pessimism. Buddha had a great conce^ 
don of beauty of life and art in Buddhist period Imd greatly 
developed as evidenced by paintings in the Ajanla Caves. 

Concluding the speaker said the greatest conception of 
Buddha was the building of net only the social and national 
life but the budding of international life. 


IN LUCKNOW. 

First Day (Thursday) the 23ri> May, 1929. 

Buddha Jayanti was celebrated at the Buddha Temple 

Utouche Road, Lucknow, on Thursday under the auspices of 
the Bhardya Baudha Sangha. Lucknow. In the morning the 
^dre inmates of the Sri Ram Orph-ngc were feasted, and m 
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the evening p befiideB the temple being illuminated^ two very 
interesting lectures on the life and pcraonality of Lord Buddha 
were deLnrered. Mr, Ganga Cliaren Lab dwelt on the 4 touch¬ 
ing episodes of the Lord'a Ufe, how when yet a child he saved 
a wounded swan shot down by the arrow of Deva Datta and 
while yet a Tapaswi, ofiered himself ab a willing sacrifice at 
the Yaga of Bimbi&ara in place of a gont, nursed a 'leper 
Bhikldiu'^ hack to health, and accepted the least of Ambapali 
the courtesan, in preference to the (east of princes. Mr, Shiv 
Charan Lab B,A, LL,B, dwelt on the unique personality of 
Lord Buddha who was universally respected and loved where- 
ever he went with his begging howl, and in his remarkable 
ministry of 45 years did far more than any man whose record 
has come down to us. 

Second Day (Friday) the 24th May 1929. 

To-day Mr, Vasdev Sharma, M.A, dwelt on the "’History 
of Buddhism'* in India, and paid glowing tribulcB to the 
missionary zeal and the high ethical ideals of Lord Buddha and 
his Disciples, He said that but for these activities their 
(Indians) place in the spiritualp moral, and social sphere would 
have not been so high as it was to-day. He conclusively 
proved that the Vedantin philosophy was nothing less and 
nothing more than the philosophy of Mahay ana Buddhism. Sri 
Shankaia copied copiously from Gftur Pada who in his turn 
practically embodied all that was be^t in the works of 
Nagarjuna, the great Buddhist Philosopher, He said that in 
the heat of controversy that raged between the disciples of 
Shankara and Buddhists. Buddha and Buddhism was much 
misrepresented, and this misrepreBentation is being dispelled 
as a restllt of modem Historical research. 

Prof, Javan Shanker Yajnik of the E^enarea University dwelt 
on his subject '*Lord Buddha and Hindu Samaj". For more 
than an hour the audience heard his eloquent lecture with rapt 
attention. 

He said that Buddha came into the world at tltc dme when 
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tte world Was Boridy in need of a divine Personality. The task 
before him Was stupendous but the Personality which deter¬ 
mined to accomplish it was greater stilL He not only changed 
the entire face of India but practically the then entire known 
world, At this distant date it waa impossible to calciilate where 
the world would have stood m all that counts for good, had 
Buddha been content simply to remain as an heir-apparent 
and niler of a principahty. He said that Buddha and Buddhtam 
did place higher social, ethical and moral standards before man 
than were prevalent in his times and not content with this he 
took upon hiin^self the task of popularising' these standards 
throughotJt the known world. Buddhiinn gave to ua Asoka the 
greatest Ehnpetor the world has knownp and if for nothing else, 
Buddha should be gratefully remembered in India for this 
contribution aione.’ 

Although a devout Hindup he admitted that the present 
day Hinduism could not carry appeal to the rationalistic 
clement all over the worlds which was hungering for a new reli¬ 
gion as a result of the diaplacement of Belief in the dogmas 
of Christian Faith, If at this time there were to be a Buddhist 
renaissance m India they would not only retain the rationalistic 
element from amongst themselves but practically conquer 
Europe and America bo far hb religious thought was concerned. 
But as a condition precedent it was necessary to translate 
Buddhist literature in tiindi and make it available to masses 
in Indiar 

Third Day (Saturday) the 25th May 1929. 

The third meeting in the Buddha Temple, Lucknow, in 
honour of Lord Buddha's Jay anti, was presided over by Mr. 
Shiv Charan Lai, BA.p LLB.* President of the 1st All-India 
Buddhist Conference held at CaJculla in December I9Z5. In 
opening the proceedings the President said that BuddhiEm had 
been a world movement for centuries past and quoted Mr* John 
Fryer, a well-known authority on Mexican History, to prove 
that Hai Shen a Buddhist Missionary from Kabul had visited 
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Mexico and tke Pacific Coast m 499 A.D. to find that an earlier 
batch o( Buddhist missionaries from Afghanistan had set their 
f«t on the soil of America, for the propagation of Dhamma, 
in 453 A-D, i,e. at least a thousand, years before Columbtis. 

The President further remarked that the word “Chaac- 
mor'^ foutrd inscribed! on one of the ancient statues of Lord 
Buddha discovered in that part of the world left no doubt that 
it was a corTtiption of the word “Saldiya muni"' one of the 
numerous dcdgnations of the Lord. Proceeding the President 
said that the ancient Mexican religious order was known as 
'*tlama*‘ after the famous epithet "lama'" applied to Tibetan 
and Chmesc Buddhist monks. Buddha, remarked the Presi¬ 
dent was not only the "Light of Asia*' but also the "'Light of 
the world ' and quoted Mr. Arthur Lillie, R, C, Dutta and 
other historians of repute to prove his point that "from Buddha 
came the main elements that changed mosaism into the leading 
creed of Europe" and that the "loftier ideak of Christianity^ its 
substitution of the principle of forgivenesa for that of revenge, 
its broad catholicity^ its missionary energy and even its rites 
and parabolic legends were due to an earlier religious 
reformer/' 

The speaker again called Mr* R. C. Diilt to hia support 
when he quoted from that historian^ "Gvilisation in Arttient 
India" that more than half the world was Buddhist between 
the 5th and the lOlh centuries A‘. that even today not much 
less than half the wodd either took refuge in Buddha or adored 
him. Dwelling on the virtues of the Suddhbt Dhamma the 
speaker said that it had no dogmas and represented the 
conquest of Reason over Blind, Worship and of light over the 
forces of Darkness, Dt. S. C. Bose, minister of the local 
Brahmo Samaj read a thoughtful and illuminating essay on 
"Buddhism as taught by BuddhaH"' and said that Buddha was 
much misrepresented by latter-day Indian religious circles^ to 
the gre^t misfortune of India, The learned speaker added that 
he and the entire Brahmo Samaj held Lord Buddha in the 
greatest esteem. 
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fiabu GatigB Charaii Lai, Secjetary "Bbaitlya Boudh 
Saugha,'* Lucknow thanked the audience for iheir presence at 
all the three meetings and the increasing itiEeresk they seemed 
to take in the pereonality of Buddha and Bklddhi^. He 
invited the ladies and getitlcmeti present and the wider public 
throng them to attend sorue of the Sunday meeting of the 
Sangha which were open to ail sympathisers, without distinc¬ 
tion of caste p sea, creed or colour. The speaker added that he 
also respected other great religioufi thinkers and servants India 
had produced and it did good to a man to be liberal In his 
inclinations and sympathies. 

The celebrations corbeludeJ with a free distribution of the 
Dhammapada^' and other religious pamphlets and leaflets. 

IN DARJEELING. 

Mr, R. B. Tamang writesIt really affords me much 
pleasure to announce that the local Buddhists of Darjeeling 
achieved every succ^ri in celebrating the Buddha Day 
(Wesakha Day Ceremony) on the 23rd of May 1929 in the 
Tairiang Buddhist Monastery at Lower Beech Wood Estate, 
Buddhists of almost every nationality residing in Darjeeling, 
yr^., Tamangan Newars, Sharpaa, Kagalays and Bamas took 
parE in the ceremony \ a few Hindu gentlemen and Swami 
Sachchidanand Saraswati and two others of Arya Samaj were 
also present on the occasion. 

The pujahn which was performed by the local T&mang 
Lamas, being over, Reverend Ananda BhJkkshu delivered a 
brief and interesting speech on Doctrine of the Buddha'* in 
Hindi* Light refreshments were served to the guests. 

It may be more than of passing iiiterest for the readers to 
note that this b the first instance in which all Buddhists of 
Darjeeling assembled in one place to celebrate the 5acred Day 
m commemoration of the hirlht enlightenixicnt and parinirvana 
of Lord Gautama Buddha who had some thousands of years 
back shown to this world in the simplest, purest and most 
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fierene form tbe way to Nirva^na—* patt to Eternal P«acc and 
Bliss in thia and after life. 

Credit ^es to all who lent their helping hands in bringing 
the project of celebrating the Great Buddha Day to a sudeessful 
issuer 

Indian Bldwist Mission ah v Society's Celebrations ln 

Lucknow* 

Lord Buddha’s Jay and occurred on the 23r(i May 1929 and 
like previous years this year also the Lord waa worshipped and 
Pra&ad (Sweets} were diEtrihuted. in connection with the above 
function. In the evening the Jay and was celebrated with 
great rejoidnga under the presidentship of Bahu Cauri Shankar 
Pal, M.A*, LL, B, in Buddha Vihar+ Risaldar Bagh^ Lucknow } 
Founded by Reverened Bodha Nand Makaathavir of Indian 
Buddhist Missionary Society. Vidya Bridhi Chandrika Prasad 
Jigyasu, ably spoke on the * Rudiments of Buddhism/ The 
speech was much appreciated and warmly received by the 
audience. In the end Swami Bodha Nand Mahasthvir briefly 
explained the great importance of the Baisakha Fumaniasbi in 
the history of Buddhism. The P&nchshila with Trisharana was 
preached out to the audience* The meeting dispersed al I I -30 
in the midnight after praying for the welfare of the humanity* 

IN SIMLA. 

The Vaisakhi Pumima, associated with Sri Buddhadeva, 
wa^ celebrated at the Himalayan. Brahma Mandir^ Simla^ on 
May 23j 1929^ The meeting ojuened With a hymn followed by 
a prayer. 

Rev. Bbai Promotho Loll Sen said that it would be 
interesting to know how we Have come to he spiritually related 
to Buddha in the New Dispensation. This faith fired him and 
the band of fellow-woTkers. who. came to be known as the 
Missionaries and Apostles of the New Dispensation, to preach 
it all over India ond in other parts of the world* 
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As reg&rds Buddba we find that fifty years ago, in 1679^ 
Kcahub visited Buddha Gaya and invoked the spirit of Buddha 
in his prayer^ 

Besides the references in Keshub^s utterances and writings 
we have from Sadhu Aghorenath the two Volumes of the Life 
and Teachings of Buddha entitled {Sa^amunrchori^a). Jn 
Bhai Trailokyanath Sanyal^s (Bidhsna Bharaia) we have some 
inspiring pages orj Sakya Sinha. Neict may be mclltioned 
articles in the fortnightly Bengali Journal (Dharma TaHaJa) by 
Bhai Knliahankar Kaviraj on (Cour and Gonfaina)^ Babu 
Krishna Bchari Sen*s articles on 'Buddha Dev’ in a Bengah 
Magazine may he mentioned. Bhai Btojo Gopal Niyop s 
Maha Pari Nirvana, in Bengali^ contains an introductory chapter 
oti Buddha. Lastly Babu Sashi Bhusan Talukdar s (Sri Sn 
Hari Lilarasamrita Sindhn) has a chapter on Buddha and 
Buddhism. Thus the leaven of Buddha has worked in the 
life experience of the Minister^ the apostles and Misaionaries* 
and has left its impress in the literature of the Nava Vidhan I 

Brother J. K. Koar then gave readings From books on 
Buddhbni and delivered a short address on "Buddha'^s World 
and Ours'\ 

DHAKURIA BUDDHA-DEV SEVA5RAM. 

The Birth Anniversary of Lord Buddha was celebrated 
with great eclat at Dhakuria on 21 at April la^st under the 
management of Di, K. L. Mitter, the Secreary of the Dhakuria 
Buddha-dev Sevasram. There was a distinguished gathering 
including Swanu Sachchidananda and Mr» Sougata Sugata 
Kanti both of the Mahabodhi Society. Calcutta. A big 
shamiana was erected for the occasion which was very tastefully 
decorated with the image of the Lord Buddha seated on a 
throne of freshly plucked lotusce placed on an artificial 
mountam with fountains winding their course around h. Ihe 
whole thing set up a very imposing sight. Pictures, depicting 
various stages and incidents of Buddha*® life with garlands and 
flags hanging everywhere added further grace to the general 
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outlcx>k of the place. A long ptogrAmme was ptireuecJ which 
commenced with sacred hymna early in the morning:. A 
Sankirtan party paraded the village chanting the life history of 
the Lorii, Other Sankirtan parties from distant places came to 
join the celebration. Tlie Puja (worship) was done by Swami 
Sachchidananda with great solemnity before a large gathering 
and the spirit of the occasion seemed to inspire every heart 
with a Feeling of profound reverence. Prasad was then dis¬ 
tributed freely in the midst of great merriment^ Arrangements 
were made to feed the poor* particularty the helpless widows 
and orphans of the middle class community whose means of 
livelihood are so uncertain and whom a sense of dignity 
prevents from begging like oidinary mendicants although as a 
result of this, they have had to drag a mtserahle existence 
mutely in sedusion with want and priv&rion staring them in 
the face from every dircctiori. The most gratifying feature of 
the whole thing was that no distinction of caste or creed was 
observed and the Brahmin did not object to co-operating with 
his Sudra brethren in bringing the function to a aucceeaful 
close, fn the evening religious discourses were held and 
5warni Sachchidananda delivered speeches bearing upon the 
life and message of Loird Buddha for general edification. This 
was followed hy amusements. The local eentry must be 
thanked for the helo they rendered not only with their money 
but also with their labour and personal supervision. The 
Function was brought to a close late in the evening, 

IN DACCA. 

The birth-day anniversary of Bhagaban Buddha was cele¬ 
brated with due solemnity on Thursday, the 23rd May^ 1929, 
in the Dacca RanlBkiishna Mission premises at about 5-30 p.m- 
A portrait of Lord Buddha w'blb tastefully decorated on a dais 
erected for the occasion, just in front of a palm-grove with 
Bowers and candles. Frank-incense offered, an atmosphere of 
serenity prevailed over the whole ground and charmed the 
audi^ce till the close of the day. 

& 
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A meeting was held under iKe pnesidcfitehip of Bahu 
Bbaban] Prasad Neogit M.A, Retired Deputy Magistrate to 
discuss the life and teachings of Buddha. There was a fairly 
large attendance of rcepcetable ladies and gentlemen. — 
'^Bengatee*\ 

IN LAHORE. 

The Buddha Day waa celebrated in Lahore at the 
Brahmasamaj Mandir with Pandit Sheo Narain in the Chair. 
There was a distinguished gathering and the occasion was 
solemnly observed* 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

MuL.^CANDHAKLrri Vjhara, Sarnath, Benares. 

Dear Sir, 

A long period of about thousand years has passed away 
aince the last Buddhist Bkikkhu had disappeared from India 
and the great Buddhist Temple® ceased to ring the hells 
summoning the people to aseemhly halla to sing oacred hymns 
in praise of Tathigata Sarnmasambuddha. 

The long lost relationship of India with Burma and Ceylon 
were revived when the King of Burma, in consultation with 
the Government of India, financed the extensive repairs to the 
Buddha Gaya Temple which was th'ien in ruin, and when the 
Maha-Bodhi Society was established in !891 by the Ven 
Anagarika Dharmapala. 

The activities of the Burmeae and Sinhalese Buddhists in 
India have accomplished a great and noble task in making 
Indians to take more and more interest in Buddhism and to 
rcaliste its value for the regeneration of modem India. About 
forty years ago the word '^Buddha” was almost foreign to the 
very people who claim to be the fellow-countrynien of the 
Lord Buddha. To-day the great teachings of the Lord are 
spoken of iti very many parts of this country* The progress m 
the culbvalion of Buddhist ideals can only be maintained by 
the establishment of temples, schools and through preaching 
and publications. 

My Society has been doing work in these directions for the 
last thirty seven years in Indian The splendid and spacious 
Temple attached to the Headquarters in Calcutta has filled 
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a felt Want^ No-w tKe BiiddliMts of all denominations 

rosident in ^I^cutta have a place of worship where they pm 
pcacef^y engage themselves in mechtation, rhis Temple is 
mamtamed at considerable expenses for the Rood of the 
Buddhist community, 

M^a-Bodhi Society is now engaged in constructing a 
magnincent Temple at Isipatana ]Vligadaya (now Sarnath) ne-ar 
Benares ^ where the Toid Buddha delivered His hist sermon^ 
The architecture of the Vihara is m keeping with the ancient 
raibces iraich on^ adorned the sacred spot. The length of 
the new Tenriple is about 100 ft. and the stupa-like spire rises 
up to a height of MO ft. The whole stmctiite is to be lined 
The estimated cost of the building is 
R-S-p I ^00,000+ The construction work is now in progress and 
the walls have risen up to the roof level. 

We have now reached a hnancial crisis ; unless a sum of 
Rs. 40,000 is collected forthwith it will not be possible to 
continue the building operations, 

Samath project is full of great future possibilities^ and its 
significance in the advancement of Indian culture is very great. 
It is our int^tion to es-abibb at Sarnath a Budidbist Cultural 
Institute similar to that of N^alanda or the great seats of leamiiig 
in Burma, Ceylon and £iam-< When the building scheme is 
finished my Society will invite great scholars^ both from the 
clergy and the laity—to take up residence there and to carry 
on various cultural aedviUcs including research work. It will 
be a rnodeim N^anda with temples, preaching halls, assembly 
halls, libraries, lecture halls and residenHaJ quarters—self- 
sti Violent and self-containing^ 

Samath has one of the best Archaeological Museums in 
jndia. Benares Hindu University is only about 7 miles from 
it, and the railway station is within one mile. The road leading 
to Samath from Benares is a fine broad one shaded by the 
thick foliage of fruit trees. The Government b g<^ing to spend 
a huge amount to make it an asphalt road. During eight months 
of the year Samath enjoys very healthy climate, and it has 
fine Water. Samath is an ideal place without the dust and the 
noise of the city. Its modest Bcenic beauty is Ln keeping with 
the religious calmness of the Sacred Site. 

We have under constder^on a scheme for decorating the 
interior of the new Vihara with oil paintings depicting the life 
of the Lord Buddha from the brush of natioiial artists of out- 
handing ability^ each Buddhist country being asked to depute 
its arti^ *3 drmr one painting. Great artists of international 
reputadoD such as Profesfior Roerichi will also be invited to 
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ctititiibute to the art gallery. It will thus be truly universal b 
its decorative aspect also- 

AU these require men, money and orgiani^alion, and the 
hearty co-operation of every Buddhist and sympathiser- ^We 
have great faith in the ttadirional generosity o( the Buddhists, 
and our appeal shall not be in vain. Mrs, N- D. &+ S3va, a 
Sinhalese lady of Colombo and Miss Thwin, a Burmese lady 
of Rangoon and Mr^. Senda of Benares have each contributed 
Re. 1.000 to the Fund- U thirty ladies in the Buddbi^ world 
follow the noble example of those UpSaikaa Samsth remple 
bells will again nfig to the joy and happmess ot the country¬ 
men of the L-ord whose Dhamma is for the healing of the 
nations/* 

Contributions may be sent to the Hongkong Shanghai 
Bank, ^cutta. Impend Bank, Benarea or the Treasurer. Maha- 
Bodhi Society 4A, College Square, Calcutta. 

Vours truly I 
P, P. SlRIWAKDBANA. 

Hon. Secretary & Treoaurer^ 
Maha-Bodhi Society- 


NOTES AND NEWS 

SotvtE More Helpers Respond. 


We are asked by the Secretary of the Maha Bodhi Society 
to convey its graLeful thanks to the follovdng ladies and gentle¬ 
men for their liberat donations towards the Samalh Vihaia 
Fund :— 


Mrs. Alma Senda 
Mr, h Mrs. U. Thwin 
Mr. fit Mrs. U- Tha Hnyin 
Mr, fit Mrs- U, On Pe 
We are quite confident that the 


FU. 


Uooo 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
of the 


___ appeal of the Ven. 

Anagarika Dfwmapala and the Secretary will meet with great 
succe^ in all countries where the Dhamma is respected. The 
far off British Isles heard it. and Mr. 8. L. Broughton has sent 
by the last mail a cheque for ten pounds sterling. We hope 
that Siam will not leg l^hind in this hour of trial- We ml^t 
invite die attention of the intellectual world to the appeal pub¬ 
lished elsewhei-e. and to support the gre^ scheme which will, 
one day, be the joy of the whole Buddhist world. We thank 
our noble helpers again. 
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Bhikkhu SiLACARA {Mr, J, F. McKeo^inie) Fund, 

We are happy to leaiti from the British Buddhiiit that 
arrangemenl^ are beLag made to present Mr^ jMcKeehtiie with 
a pui^e m recognition of the noble and great aendoeB rendered 
by him to the Buddha S^sana dui ing a period of a quarter 
of a ceftiury, if there is anybody in the West who de^rves 
sympathy from the Buddhists il is our noble friend Bhikkhu 
Siiacara, Physically invalid, he is still a regular contnbulQr to 
the pages of this journal. Wc phall bse very glad lo_ ®ee that 
this Fund ifl liberally supported. The Maha Bodhi Society 
is sending its contributfon^ Contributions may be sent to the 
Manager^ Buddhist IMisaion^ 41+ Cloiicesler Road, London^ 

N.W* 1. 

* • * • 

Mr. March dedicates his Life. 

Mr. A. C. Marche the learned editor of the Rtrddhiam rn 
Enslandt annoUnceB that he b enabled to give up hb employ¬ 
ment and decole the ifho/e of his fimc onef energy/ io ^he 
Buddhist movement in Great Britain. This b a very happy 
sign for the future of Buddhism in that mighty land which 
inHuences the whole world. W'e arc delighted to see that 
another selfless Bnglbhman dedicates hb lire in the name of 
the Master and the humanity. It is a well known fact that 
Buddhist organizations all over the world suffer badly from 
want of men who gladly sacrifice themselves to the cause of 
the Dhamma. We trust that many will be inspired by the 
noble example set by Mr. A. C. Mafcb, We wbh lum all 
success, 

* 4 « * 

A World BufoDHist Movement. 

HJs Eminence Tai Hsu writeH in the British Budddhtsi i — 
*"My Mission, however b to make the Biiddlu^ religion the 
meeting place for all raceB+ Buddhism is an Lniversal Reli¬ 
gion^ It is the only means of bringing the East and the West 
together. The Buddha Dhamma will make all mankind kin* 
T have travelled widdy in Asia. . ^ . .i * I would appeal to the 
Buddhists of Gtina. Japan, Siam, Ceylon. Burma and India 
to unite and support the rnovemcnl to spread throughout the 
world the noble Teachings of the Master. 

4 * * * 

Boithday of tke Buddha a Holiday. 

The following resolution was unanimously passed at the 
We«ak celebradotis In Bombay* 
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The public meeting calls upon the Government ol 
Bombay to declare the Buddha JayaitH day as holiday/' 

We take this opportunity to invite the attention of Gov¬ 
ernment to the several resolutions passed by various associa¬ 
tions in many parts of this country to the same effect. This 
day held ^crcd by ane third of the world s population* 
And m India Waisakha pumima L$ sacred both lo the 
Buddhists and the Hindus. bnist that the Govcttiinent of 

India will consider the desirability of declaring it a public 
holiday^ 

* • • * 


AMEftrCA HoNOLfflS 

A special cable from New York stales that the world- 
famous Artist, Explorer and Thinker, ProfesBot Nkholas 
Roench accompanied by his son Mr. George Roerich, the 
Harvard Orientalist, arrived in New York on the 2jst June and 
were received by the Mayor s Commiticc on behalf of New 
York^a seven millioa people and conducted through the city 
by a special escort. !n the Gly Hall the Profeaeor was 
accorded a hearty welcome by the Mayor who dwelt at length 
on the great achievements of Roerich in the fields of art and 
culture. A very successful reception was also given him at 
the Master Building. In honouring Professor Roerich Ameri¬ 
can people appreciated the ^and efforts of the philosopher- 
artist whose wonderful paintings breathe new Jif* and Joy, 
It would be interesting lor our readers lo know that the painter 
of the "'Buddha the Conqueror'" is also recommended for the 
Noble Prize for peace by the International Committee. We 
heartily congratulate Pro! ^ssor Roerich for the grand success 
he has so far achieved in creating a real interest in inter¬ 
national peace and gocxl will, 

* ♦ * a 

The Late Doctor C. A. Hewavttarne, 

At the last General Meetmg of the Planters' Association 
of Ceylon, before proceeding with the business of the meet¬ 
ing, the Chairman, Mr, E, C. Villiers, said that it was with 

B eat regret that he had to refer to the death of Di, C. A. 

ewavitame, who, although not a member of that Associa¬ 
tion, was one who was well-known and respected. He was 
keenly interested in agricidture and be was practically on 
every Government Committee connected with tlds subjeetp Dr. 
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Hftwavitame liad done a great deal of good ni tKe Island, wu 
very progresaive and devoted His life for the benefit of others. 

• e • • 

Buddha jAyAKTi at Bombay, 

The anniverQUiy of th^ thrice sacred day of the birth p 
enlightetiment and death of the Lord Buddha waa celebrated 
by^ the Buddha Society on Thursday under the preaid^t* 
ship of Prof^ Vafwatii of ICarachi. The Buddha Soejetyp 
dining the seven years of its esiatence haa done much to 
stimulate interest in Buddhism and the life of its Great 
Founder. Among the manifold activities of the Society may 
be mentioned the fortnightly classes on .^ddhl^niH study 
classy for the promotion of Pali literature, public lectures and 
distribution of free leafleia bearing on the Life and teachings 
of the Lord Buddha. Besides maintaining a TveJI-equipped 
library of Buddhist literature, the Society conducts a journal 
and has opened a book-stalb Thanks to the munificence of 
Dr. Nair, the president of the Society, the Sakyamuni Vihara 
of Bombay vdll be soon completed. The Society ha* issued 
an appeal for a sum of Rs, [0,000, which is needed for the 
maintenance of the Vihar. In view of the solid work done 
by the Society for the revival of Buddhism in this part of India, 
the public should come forward and accord a liberal support 
to BO worthy a cause.—The Indmn Social Reformer^ 

a * « « 

Thanxs of TtE SoaETY. 

We are asked by the B- S, to thank all the volunteer 
virorkers who helped the Secretary to make the last Buddha 
Day celebrations a success. Measars, D, R Dbarmadaaa, 
Ranasinba, Qkaduwc, Ratnasekbara and Herat, all of them 
Sinhalese students in Calcutta, rendered excellent help in 
decorating the Hall and the Vihara. We thank them sincerely 
for their whole-hearted co-operation. 

* • * e 

HEALl>t OF THE AnaGARIKA. 

We are glad to announce that the health of the Ven, 
Dhamapala b improving, but be is too feeble to cross over to 
India for some time. 



FINANCIAL 

WLfLAGANDHAKUTI \''IHARA. 

Previotisly adnjowledgeil. Rs. 5 f,882-0-10. 

Mr D PI-EAOER, TavOY 

J'* r JJ”- H* Stwe Byai, R*. n>/. . u. Bs Mauiig. Rb 5/- • 

fe.' 5 /-Ttlr^'A,^Kfc '%■ 'J '’o 
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-/a/- : U Thcln Mg.. Ab. -/e>. ; u ^ Gyj^X' ?fl7 1 

P Session Judge* Thaton, R*. 1.000/- - Mr. & Mrs U ^ 
E^* Electric Supply Go Rs I 000/ - R_ f R ” L 

R«. 1,000/-. Grand Total s S/.mt !o!^^'' ^ 

lA'ESAK RECE[P‘r3. 

s Rr' ?■ DdhL R«. 5/- = 

R. i5"% 

& Vi.; 

Ljik^t^i^ R- 71 ;/ ™/V s^^fl^aJJl. Advocate, 

Rs 5/ ^Ik* Diin<!:dinB, 

I\8. Y/^K T. WimnWkaia, P.O. Horana. R*. 5/- ; Dr. A. L. 
Nair. BnmW. Rs. 20/-. Total Ra. l23-l(Wi 






MuIngondliakuLL V'ih^ra, (laipfitana) Samath, Eenorea+ under construction, lu it appeared in June J929. 
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Th£ Ne* flufU>ir*c OF ™e Roerio-i: Museum, 

WKfti* aver tbauMnd painting hy Racrich+ of wkieb 

•IjckuT 500 AiE tlird|c:*ijci(l tO' AbEbi ii±id BijdilKiiirin. wiit W 

hauKd. In a ipcclaj bUlt im kept Qia fkiO callcclifin 

&r lb* KBifayuT-Taia^iif M=nt from Tibet hy Pief- RnSfiT’li 
as Wim donatien. ]l Is ibc fizst caUcction of Sacred 

Books ofKsn for tike nf bE| sludcnls of Bodiitusin, Thik 
KaJI ii dacorated wilh pBinlmov of ChanB^fiaJiibWn and 
cif ather KcJy Buddbisl inkjaclA. 















THE MAHA-BODHI 

Founded by the Anaoarka H. Dkarmapala 

I v^' w\it 

qfkBhrni ■mV flTrt ijftflV irvwf^ \ 

"Go ifc, O and Wandar forth for the gain of the 

many, for the welfare of the rrutny, in compamsion for the World, 
for the good, for the gairtf for the w^tfore of gode and tnmt. 
Proclaim^ O Bhit^khas, the Doctrine gtoriou*^ preach ye a life 
of hoHneu^ perfect and pure^* — MaHaVAGCA^ VinaYa PttAKA* 


Vol mvil ] AUGUST, 1=-^ N#. ai 


TO COMPLETE 

Mulagandhakuti Vihara Building 

AN URGEIsrr APPEAL 


We have reached a critical period in the history of 
this new Vihara which is under construction. When the 
balance is exhausted after payment for the work done 
we will be compelled 

TO SUSPEND BUiLDiNC OPERATIONS, 

It is the dedre of the Mahe Bodhi Society to 
complete the Vihara without any suspeosion becairse it 
would involve fresh cKpKnditure on the resumption of 
work. Besides, delay in completing the Vihara will be 
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a great hindrance to the future programme of the Society, 

We recjiiire at least Rs. 40,000/- to carry on the work, 

I make a final appeal from coy sick t>ed to all the 
BuddhiEts and sympathiaera to contribute liberally to the 
Vihara Fund and thus help to make it a place of worship 
within this year. 

Cheques and money orders may be sent to the 
Treasurer, Maha Bodhi Society, 4A College Square, 

Calcutta or Hong Kong Bank, Calcutta, or the Imperial 
Bank, Benares. 

Anagarika Dharmapala, i 

General Secretajy, M. B. S, 

MUUGANDHA KUTI VIHARA ISIPATANA 

A STATEMENT BY THE SECRETARY, M. B. S. 

Samath ViKara work has made steady progress since my 
last visit. The main halt la now almost complete except the 
roofing which will b® taken up as soon as the supporting- 
brackets are fixed round the Walls. The front colonnade and the 
passage ate nearing completion. The walls of the ahrine room 
will soon be raised to the ceiling level. Rai Sahib Hari Chand, 
our Hoti. Engineer, tells me that the whole building, leaving 
the upper portion of the Stupa, (rising over the shrine room) ^ 

wiU be completed by the end of October provided that 
the Society is prepared to pay Rs, 27.000/-. We shall be in a 
position to make the Vihara ready for the pilgrims of the next 
winter season if the Buddhists realise our situation and 
generously contribute to the Vihara Fund- We appeal again 
to the whole Buddhist world to respond to the call of the 
Dhamma. 


2Dih July, im 



THE ASHIDHAMMA 

By J. F. McKechnie (BHmcm; Simcara). 

Iri their cSctitA to propagate their &wn partieular form of 
religion the miBaioners of an alien faith in Butma and other 
Bnddhist countries have an abnahle hahit-^r an mmlmable 
one, it all depeneb on the point of view-^f going up to 
innocent, uninformed little schoolboys in these lands and 
holding out to them an empty closed fiat^ asking. "*Do yon 
want NibbanaP and then opening tbeir hst, dificlo^ttg its 
emptiness, saying triurriphantly : TTiere ; now you have got 
Nihbina I And the schoolboy, not knowing any better^ 
looks ibis way and that^ abashed, confounded, at the ease 
and cleverness with which these foreigners have shown up 
the weakness of the religion of Us father and mother. And 
a seed is sown in his mind of distrust of his parents : he is 
not BO much inctined to honour his father and his mother 
now as he was before j and the foreign missioner's purpose 
is partially achieved, by this piece of chicane. 

For chicane it is. It is simply igncptance triumphing over 
ignorance. TTae Bumese schoolboy has not the years of 
hodilii affe to have yet learned what Nibbma is. And his 
foreign confounder has not reached the mental stature of 
comprehending what Nibbana is. But be has sufficient 
mental cunning to see praht for himself In bis paiticulai pro¬ 
fession of propagator pf an alien religion, by pretending to a 
little scboolboy that he has comprehended it, and in 
putting to shame that little boy with this hla pretended 
knowledge. 

This sort of thing is happening aU the time in the 
Buddhist countries of the Easti, and not among schoolboys 
OfJy, but abo among grown-up Buddhists wherever these are 
of the simple rustic type such as me found In all country 


difitricta remote from towns, in any part of the world, E^ast 
and Weflt alike. These have not the education to conceive 
mentally a very dear ima:^ of what the goal of their reUgion 
ia Uke» and the foreign missioncr takes full advantage of this 
their lack of education, to confuse and confound them, and 
make them believe that that goal is simply nothing, only a 
kind of nothingness, like an empty fist. 

There ia only one way to meet this threat to the Buddhist 
religion from its opponents, from those who seek to uproot it 
from its native soil, and that is educational-education in the 
fundamentals of the religion at its deepest ; that Le, educa¬ 
tion, instruction, in the Abhidhamma, m the deeper Dhamma* 

Many of the foremost defenders of Buddhism in Burma 
are beginning to see this, and have, accordinglyp started 
classes for the lay folk, both men and women, in the teaching 
of the Abhidhamma. And it is cheering to say, with much 
succe^- There are in Burma now quite a number of nuns 
who would simply smile With good-bumoured contempt If any 
foreigner approached them with the "empty-fiat^' argument 
against the value of Nibbina. And what they have done, 
others also can do and wUl do. For the classes which have 
been started for the instruction of men and women are making 
good headway, and will make it increasingly difficult in future 
for the alien nussioner to confound and confute the Burman 
villager with seemingly brilliant, but actually shallow and 
Ignorant, arguments against his religion. 

And perhaps in the West also, a study of the Abbi- 
dhamma might be the best defence against opponents of the 
Buddhist religion. For, there is no denying it, in its higher 
reaches, the Buddhist religion requires deep thought and study 
for its Full comprehension, just like any other religion that is 
worthy the name, not excluding the current religion of the 
West. And the western adhereni of the sublime, far-rcachingp 
deep-going doctrine of the Buddha concerning life and its goal, 
in Order to maintain his ground against thoie who would decry 
wd be little that doctrine, requites to have in his armoury 
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some loiDwiedge and understanding of the ultimate bases on 
which that doctrine and teaching rest. 

That knowledge and understanding he can only obtain 
from a study of the Abhjdhamma booha ; and he will obtain 
it (onJ^) if he approaches these hooks with a correct idea of 
what he is going to find in thtm. But without this preliminary 
correct idea, he will, only too probablyf be repelled and be¬ 
wildered by his first approache-s to them. For+ to the mind 
approaching them For the first time^ they are very much in the 
mental field what a Hampton Court labyrinth is in the physical 
World. Thickest hedges, impassable barriers, confusing by- 
lanes beset the man who finds himself in the labyrinth at 
Hampton Court for the first dine^ And there is really no 
clearing up of that confusion for him, until he can get up on 
a high perch and» looking down, see the cenire of the 
labyrinth, when, for the first time, the confusion will dis¬ 
appear^ and he will perceive Just how and where each hedged 
pathway is leading, which before seemed so hopelessly tangled 
and involved as to be leading no whither at all. 

So it is with the labyrinth of the Abhidhamma books. 
Until the ce/ifre Is seen whence a] I the Winding and straying 
paths leads, and to which they all conduct, they must seem 
to the student approaching them for the first dme without 
any clue as to what and where the centre is, as a mazy tangle 
without beginning nr end, solely designed for the confusion 
of the unfortunate person who tries to fin^ an intelligible way 
through them. 

What then b the centre of the Abhidhamma labyrinth, 
which seen, with a little trouble taken in tracing out the routes 
of thought laid down therein, all becomes clear > It is Anatta, 
the Anatta-idea. This is the centre of the Abhidhamma teach¬ 
ing, that from which all its paths lead, that to which all its 
mazy windingiB return. The Abhidhamma is nothing else but 
a detailed method, a very much "detailed method, such as the 
East of the Buddha's day and time, with its highly endowed, 
naturally gifted metaphysical mind delighted in, of demonstrate 
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Ing thit all tht world there „o ™ch thing *, positive 
M6d, laatuig enbty.^o ^y^h thing, neither in the world of 
mntter nor in the world of mind. But prindpally in the world 
of ti^d do*, the Abhidhammi seek to demonatrate this ; and 
m the moat elaborate and thorough-gohig fashion. Too 
elaborate, too thorough-going, some western students of it may 
«V. a lutle we^ed and bored by its constant repetition,. But 
if they ^1 reflect how deep-rooted is the belief in aJ| of us 
to the effect that there are substantial entitles in the world and 
that we onrsolves are such, they will see m once that a good 
deal of strict, stem, thorough-going analysis is needed to dis¬ 
prove ™ch a belief, and then, after all. fails to succeed with 
most of us 1 It is a gigmuic task to convince the normal think- 
mg mind of the normal thinking man of his lack of enduring 
wbsUnce, Everything in him revolts at such an idea Hence 
the persistent, patient, meticuJou,, step-by-step method of the 
Abhidh^ma in analysing every single constitoent of our make- 
up to Jiow that each has it, existence solely in dependence 
upon «,me other factor, and that no one factor anywhere in 
the whole aggregate of mind and matter that is our exigence 
has an independent, self-existent being of its own. 

And what is the end to be srHved at by foUowing up and 
ui^ei^dW this ruthless analysis of our own being? It is 
release disburdenment. freedom. It is release from that care 
lor. wd anxiety, about, oui own selves apart from other selves 
which at bottom constitutes the whole Dg^ho or misery of 
existence, t is disburdenment of the weight of carrying about 
a self that has to b« looked after and seen to that k suffers 
no mjury but is maintained intact at all costa. It is casting 
away ih^ burden, and being free for the first lime in our lives 
from all fetters and bonds of confining cares and anxieties and 

^erest. on behalf of this self, ft is. in short, NibbSna j for 
tnia IB what Nibbana is. 

And h is not an illusion, not a hallucination, not « dream, 
not a ternwra^ affection of nerves and brain, this sense of 
relea«i and disburdenment and freedom, even when only 
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glimpsed m a rare^ chance moment of more than imm] keen 
vision, e Far off, by the student of the deeper Dhattima of the 
Buddha. It is a very real thing, the reale^ thing that any one 
in this world can ever encounter ; it is something that once 
caught sight of, even for the bnefeat flash of a second, can 

never again be forgotten or denied. Anything may be for- 

gotten, anything may be denied, but not that, It is too sure 

and certain and real. This is substance ; and aH things else 

compared with this are unreal, shadowy^ without solid bads. 

This b the end of all Abhidhamma study, so far as the 
study of the braju-mind can lead to it^ or—^moie truly snid — 
can lead in its direction. For perhaps, after all. the study that 
is of the ordinary brain V doing, is only the prepm^on for this 
moment when, in the words of the Pali, the cifiam paJ^I^han- 
dati, the "'mind leaps*'. Leaps whither? Apparently it 
*'leaps" out of its ordinary normal working into another mode 
of action, of functioning, which brings it into contact with 
another object than the ones that conlront the mind in its 
ordinary working In the world of the ordinary everyday ejt- 
perience of mankind. That object, we miiat call Nibbana. — 
a Nibbma that is something positive, seen, known to the mind 
in that new state, however negative, irnseen. unknown—as it 
needs must be — to the mind In the state of ita ordinary, 
normal working. 

Abbidhamma study then.—ao far as the student himself 
IS concerned-—is the preparation for the coming of this 
supreme moment. Thle k is in some cases. In others, that 
flashing moment of clear perception, that leap of the mind 
into another mode of understanding that is direct vision, may 
come—no doubt as outcome of the fruit of effort in past lives 
—without any such study, or at leasts with only a litde oF 
As regards the student himself, this is so. But with reference 
to his fellows. Abhidhanima itudy b, or should be^ the 
armouring of his mind against any attempts by others to make 
him believe that the goal of his religion is a delusion, an ignis 
fatuua, an absolute emptiness^ pending the time when he shall 
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have obtained for himself the aBsuremce, e;staUished the eer- 
tainty^ that it ia no such thingn but the only veritaye reality 
he or eny man cun know* Such study also should, equip him 
better to enlighten and lead others who are suficiendy ad¬ 
vanced in thought to be able to grasp the implications of 
Abhidhamma teachin^r towards obtaining lor themselvce this 
same assurance of which he is in search, so that all together, 
he and thcyi may make their way in company towards the 
same ao desirable goal. 


PATRONAGE AND SYMPATHY 

Madam Alexandra David Neel of France had sent the 
following to be read on the Buddha Day- 

[ have no doubt that you will hear a good number of 
speakers in the present meeting and, so, 1 shall not detain long 
your kind attention, t want only to attract it on a point which* 
to me, appears of capital importance and which, in fact, is 
really such. 

Some amongst you certarnly remember the pretty Indian 
similitude of the tortoise which lives in the ocean. Qncet 
only, after a period of thousands and thousands of years spent 
at the bottom of the sea, that turtle can lift itself to the sur¬ 
face of the water. Now* fioaling on the ocean there is an 
only piece of wood pierced with a hole just large enough to 
allow the turtle's head to go through. 

And the question is for that tortoise to meet that unique 
piece of wood that is tossed to and fro by the waves and to 
thrust its head into the hole in the middle of it. Moreover, 
this must be done during the few minutes while the tortoise i* 
allowed to rise at the stir face of the water. If it falls it b to 
sink down again to the bottom of the ocean and to reifiain 
there for an incalculable period of time* 

J Would like to Impress upon youi mind that each of you 
Ls, presently* that tortoise reaching the surface of the uceim 
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"■nil that the piece of vfood which you meet [« the Buddha's 
Doctrine, ft remains to you to wtch that opportunity to thn»t 
your head in the hole, that is to say, to enter the Path that 
leads to enlightenment and liberation of mmd. Failing to do 
it, you will sink down as the tortoise which has missed its 
opportunity, and to sink down, muit be understood, here, as 
to be carried away, m this life and in future ones, on a track 
where you vdll not hear any more about the Buddha's Dharma. 

Number of people, now a-days_)n the East as well as in 
the West—stand before Buddhism in a strange attitude of 
mind, a most illogical one and a most harmful to them, 
indeed. They say: "We are interested in Bud dhism " ‘*We 

are s^pathetic to Buddhism/' Some even go farther and 
say : "We w3| help to spread the Buddhist Doctrine/' But 
for all that they continue to cling to their old superstitions j 
Hindoo, Christian materialist or whatever they may be, Nest 
otdy they do not feel inclined to reject them, but they do not 
even dream of submitting them to a fair test in order to know 
if they are rational and beneficial or the opposite. 

The Buddha and his Doctrine need no sympathisers or 
patrons. They need not the condescetidaurt praises of those 
who say perhaps not exactly in words, but in fact— "the 

Buddhist Doctrine is great and escellent, Indeed. [ advise 

you. my brethren to turn your attention towards it and to 

embrace it. but as for me, of course, t do not want h." 

You may laugh at hearing the thing pul so plamly, but 
it is exactly what moat "sympathisers" express by their be¬ 
haviour. And allow me to say that such is. very likely, the 
mental attitude of a number of you who attend this meeting. 

But, Ladies and sisters, gentlemen and brethren, remem¬ 
ber the toftoiae shnilitude. Where will you be next year, to 
morrow or even one hour after the dose of this very meeting? 
Can Anyone of you have a complete certainty about the 
matter? — Death may come, circumstances may chartge and 
the blessed opportunity is gone. 

The Buddha and his Doctrine, 1 say again do not stand 
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in need of help of pnitaeB or eympathyp no mofe than the sun 
needs them to be the shining glortou? one. It is you, it is 
me. It is aM of u« who need the Btiddhi^t method a* a perfect 
EUjde towards enlighteninent and deliverance from sorrow. 
Our attitude towards Buddhism must be that of respect^ aa 
that of a discJple before a ^um, and not that of a eond-Kcend- 
ant patron^ 

Buddhists, ! may add, if thejr are more than nominal 
BtiddhiMs, if they are truly walking in the Buddha*B steps 
need not either helpers or patrons, for they are libemted from 
desires and have put the three worlds under their leet. 

Far from d epen ding on others > they nre the great givers: 

Givers who give no gifts'" as says Nag^'una, Their gift to 
the beings consists In standing on the Path to Buddhahood, 
hee from hatred, greed and delusion, and the psychic energy 
gerierated by their liberated minds spreads far and Wide, and 
benefit all those who earnestly aim at goodness and enlighten¬ 
ment. 

You are called to become such Bodhisatvas. Does that 
Ideal appeal to you or not> You have the head at the auT’- 
face of the ocean, the opportunity is there. Will you catch 
at it or -sink down at the bottom of the water, as the tortoise 
in the similitude 7 

You may go out of this hall saving to each other: *'Nice 
fimction indeed^ nice people loo we have met there** and so 
on. Jn that case you would have done as well to go to hear 
music or a theatticaJ play. 

But will you not rather think i Why if I tried an eicpeti- 
ment of the Buddhist method, 

1 purposely said method and not doefnne for Buddhism^ 
as defined by the Buddha, is essentially and above all, a 
me/fiod* Which methods The method that enables to free 
oneself from delusion and the sorrow which Is the outcome 
of delusion. 

TTiat methods aims at producing Right oreu^s. 

Some well meaning preachers may tell you: Buddhisitt 
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commajids ycu to love your neighbour witliotiC measure, to 
give alms to ihc. extent of throwing yourself mto the jaw of an 
hungry tiger, or they may expound you other lofty teadLingv^ 
But, in fact, Baddhism only advises you to get right oiews on 
aU mAtterf. 

All that is good, lofty« benehcial to yourself and your 
neighbour will follow in the train of right views^ and it wiU 
follow not Rs hlindi obedience to a precept, but as youi own 
erdt^tencd choice of the way which you realise is the best. 

And what Is the method to get righf dews. First, it is to 
desire to get enlightened. It may seem absurd to put it 
Under these terms, but verily^ very few people crave for 
enlightenment. To suspect the real nature of one's own 
loves and hatreds, desires, heliefa, and habits, to beg^ to 
understand that they are grounded on false notions, ta not 
pleasant for a half bearted man^ 

But Buddhism, is not meant for the half hearted ones. 

If you feel the desire to reach the truth, whichsoever it 
may he, pleasant or unpleasant to your long cherished ways 
of thfnldng and ways of doing. If you are resolute to £ght 
against your inherited and acquired tendencies and the ready 
made beliefs that you have accepted without investigations. 
If you are willing to take any step that faithfulness to truth 
may commands. IF you want to liberate yourself utterly * 
then the Buddhist method ia for you. 

Simple and hard at once la that method- It may be sum- 
mariaed in a few nearly synonymous words t 

Continual attentiveness, watching al) that happen in one¬ 
self and around one self^ 

f^e/Iectfon on all facta which one witnesses. 
d!na/frsfit of one^a own physreal and mental activities^ 
/Research of the proximate and secondary causes of all 
phenomena which one perceives. 

Medi^afion. 

Needless to say more^ 

Ways of drilling the rnind in order to make it fit to follow 
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that programme arc many and various. Each one may easaty 
find one which suito one^s peculiar dispositions. 

But the programme itself remains unchangod. 

Such IS the Buddhist Path. !t stretches^ to day, before 
you. It belongs to you to enter it for a fair e^cperhzmt or 
to turn away» 

Choose L 


THE UTE DR C A. HEWAYTTAlfflE 

A PiNikAMA IN London. 

A large company aa«emhied at the headquarters of the 
Buddhist Mission in Gloucester Road, Regents Park, lai^ 
Saturday to do honour to the memory of the late Dr. C. A. 
Hewavltame, whose tragic death was mauxned by many 
friends in this country as wail as in Ceyloti. The commemora¬ 
tion took the form of a Pinkama, held tinder the auspices of 
the British Maha Bodht Society and the Students' Buddhist 
AssocialioHr Among those present were Sir Gregory Fopter, 
Vice-Oumcellor of the UniveTsity of London i Mr. E. B. 
Alexander, C, M, G. (late Colonial Secretary of Ceylon), Sir 
and Lady Forsyth, Mr. W. Shakespeare, President of tbe 
Ceylon Association in London. Mr. Fmneis Payne, Mr. B. 
L. Broughton, Doo Hang, Dr, A. P, de Zoysa, 

Mr. Ftederkh Grubb* Dr. E. M. Wijeyerama. Mt, D, M, 
Guncsekem, Mr. D. R. Jaymwardene, Mr, Annesley do Silva, 
Mr- H. D, Atwyagoonewardene, Dr. Seneviratne. B. Don 
Alarls, Mr. N.^ E. D, de Silva and Mr, Devapriya WaUsmha, 

Dma to the three Bhikkus in the moTOmg was followed 
in the afternoon by Bana preaching (in Sinhalese} by the 
Ven. P. Vajitanana, who also conducted the Pinkama cere¬ 
mony in the Shrine Room. The Venemhle Bbikkhu paid a 
simple tribute in English to the estimahle qualities of the late 
Dr^ Hcwavjlame, both as b BuddMit^ and as a Gejrlonede 
leader, 
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TliOK present tten proceeded to the adjoining room 
where the chair v^as taken by Mr. F. J- Payne. Among the 
tettere of regret for ahaence was one from Sir W i lli nm Matminft, 
who referred to Dr. Hewavitame M a man for whom he had 
the highest regard and as "a most distinguished dtiiten of 
CeyLon to whose good vfork in that country 1 have always 
bome testunony.'" 

Dr, A. P^. dc Zoysa tlien »plained tke meAmn^ of 
Pinkama and what its significance was in relation to their 
departed friend. They would honour the dead by doing some¬ 
thing good in his memory, and the best way they could honour 
Dt. Hewavitame was to look at his beautiful character and. as 
far as posaible, to follow his footsteps* 

Mr. Payne nest asked Sir Gregory Foster to unveil the 
portrait of Dr. Hewavitame. which was hung over the mantel¬ 
piece. Sir Gieiiory said he deemed it a great privilege to have 
been invited to lake part in that function. He knew 
Dr. Hewavitame well when he was a medical student in 
London, and came into close contact with him two. years ago 
when he was the representative of University College. 
Colombo, at the centenary celebrations of London University. 

The outstanding characteristic of Hewavitame was his 
simple sincerily. It wm that which from the outset gave hm 
a place in the College commuiuty and enabled him to e*erciiie 
great Influence upon hr. fellows. He amused the interert of 
many men in Buddhism who were not of his faith, and his 

influence was always for good, ^ 

They all watched his later career with much iniere^. and 
his friends in this country warmly welcomed his appointment 
„ one of the Commissioners for Ceylon at the British Empire 
Eibibition^ position for which he was pre-eminently 

qunlified. j v 

Sir Gregory Foster went on to speak of the splendid trails 

in Dr, Hewavitame’s character which were develop^ between 
his student days and the later period of hU life. He seemed 
to have gdned, in many ways, a tuUn and clearer concaptum 
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of the meaning of the British Empire as an aggregation of free 
^oples than he f^e speaker) had found among most of his 
JTiendH either in this country or abroad. Dr. Hewavitamc saw 
in th^ Empire a great organlzadon for the good of mankind^ 
Md in that sense he was glad to think of Ceylon as a part of 
It He learned, as others of his countrymen had learned, that 
fuller responsibilides would be their's, and he believed it was 
their duty lo prepare for it. 

Another aspect of Dr. Hewavilame's public Work was the 
kerm interest which he took in the movement for a Ceyton 
University. In that movement he had a leading part, and he 
realised how much it would mean for the future of Cdyloti. 
Sir Gregory recalled the words which he had spoken on this 
subject at the Ceylon dinner in London two yeara ago. 
reiterating the view that when they had a University of theh 
own in Ceylon there would be less need for so many Cdylonete 
students to come to London eacept for postgraduate or research 
work : and he believed that was also the view of their departed 
friend. 

The speaker mentioned. In closing that the students of 
London University had deputed the President of their Union to 
accompany him on that occasion as they desired to join in 
this tribute of respect to one whose life had reflected so m uc h 
credit upon the University to which they were proud to 
belong. Sir Gregory Foster then unveiled the portrait of 
Dr. Hewavitame amid subdued cheers. 

Mr, E. B. Alexander said that although he had 
unprepared to take part In those proceeding he greatly appre¬ 
ciated the invitation to be present. How pleasant it was to be 
in an abnosphere so retniniscent of Ceylon and to see so many 
Ceylonese faces around one. and especially to have the 
presence of three real priests from Ceylon at that function f 
Anyone who had lived in Ceylon would always have an 
admu-ation and affection for the Buddhist religion. Those who 
were only able to practise the Buddha's precepu in England 
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little knew h ow diffcTent waa the atmoapliere whjch prevaSIetl 
in Ceylon, where all were bo h&ppy and contented „ 

Mr. Alexander went on to &ay that he had the very great 
pleasure of knowing: Dr. Hewavitame fairly well. He had 
several very admirahle qualities, the prlneipal of which waa 
that he waa a really religious man. His religion waa always 
ahsolutely in the forefront of his life, and the faith within 
him Was hsfl guide in every action. He was cjttremely un¬ 
selfish and diainterested in all his public activities. When he 
took up his work in connection with the Wembley Eidiibition 
he put his whole heart into it, and as soon as he found that 
the funds were limited he voluntarily declined the honorarium 
which was attached to the office. He waa unlike some other 
Ceylonese leaders who talked more than they performed. He 
was an eminendy practical business man, and this was a great 
asset not only to himself hut to his country in whatever he 
undertook. He was a man who did not court any honours for 
himself. In fact, he preferred not to receive honours. His 
country was always the first object in his thoughts, and he 
lived for her welfare in a way which should serve as an 
eTcample to the rest of bis countrymen. 

Mr, Alexander’s sentiments were cordially endorsed by 
Mr. W, Shakespeare ^ who spoke briefly on beKalf of the 
Ceylon Association in London. He said that although it was 
not his privilege to know the Doctor very well, he saw a good 
deal of him during the Wembley Exhibition and was well ac¬ 
quainted With hb public record in other respects,. Previous 
^eakers had well expressed the estimate which he had himsell 
formed of the man and his characler, and he desired to asso¬ 
ciate himself and the members of tbe body to which he 
belonged with tbe tribute which they were that day paying 
to the memory of their distinguiBhed countryman. 

Mr» P* J- Payne followed with an interesting account of 
the struggles through which the Buddhist movement in this 
country bad passed during the last 20 years and how 
Di. Hewavitame had come lo their assistance with generous 
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financial alfl wlien odicTwisjc the movement wouU have 
lanquished and died. He m atk>nc4i that it waa entirely due 
to the liberality oF Dr, Hewavltanie that the late BhShkhu 
Anonda Metteyya (Allan Bennett) was not buried in a panper^s 
grave in LondoTi. The Doctor wag a worthy successor of those 
who had made Ceylon famous In the pait- He was the 
embodiment of the national Bspiiations of the Ceylonese 
people—^ pioneer In the promotion of human happiness. 
Inasmuch as he helped to plant the seed of Buddhism in Great 
Britain he had given to the people of this country something 
infinitely greater than diamonds or gold. Bearing in mind what 
the Doctor hod done in connection with the catabhahment and 
mainteoarice of the Buddhist Miasicm in this country* he 
appealed to other Sinhaleae to follow hia noble cMmple and 
to take such steps as would preterve that uiatitution from dymg. 
out. He knew theiT Bhikkhus were an^ioua about it, and it 
was the duty of aU sincere Buddhists to see that this Mission 
was not allowed to coUapBe by reason of their neglect. 

The Ven. H. Nandasara followed with a thoughtful address 
on “The Truo Nature of the World.with special reference to 
the life and character of Dr, Hewavitarne. stmI the proceedings 
w«e brought to a clooe by Mr. B. U Broughton (Pwidenl of 
the British Maha-Bodhi Society), who said that l£e Buddhist 
faith offered moie comfort to the bcieaved than any other 
religion in the wodd-— Gey Jon DmJy ftfeiUs * 


DISCERNMENT, 

By th^ /afe i4nffnda 

From hitherto unpubliaKcd Manuscripts 
Re-wcUlcn and Edited by 
Mr, j, F, McKechnie (Bhikkhu StLACARA.) 

Will appeal in our neat iisue^ 



BUDDHA DAT CELEBRATIONS IN GREAT BRITAiH 
WESAK im 
V1/E5AK AT London. 

The Weaak Fesrival was celebrated in London at the 
large Essex HalL on rhe evening^ of the 23rd May^ and a most 
successful meeting it proved to bci A record galheriag of 
Buddhists and Bjinpathiaera listened with keen interest to the 
excellent addresses of Mr. Francis Payne, the Ven, Bhikkhu 
Vajiranlna* Mr, Ar H. Perkins, and Mr^ Chjtstmas Humphreys- 
Mr. Payne, who conducted the meeting, commenced by 
expUttung to his audience that when the Buddha died he left 
instructions to hb disciples that they should take their refuge 
in the Buddha, the Dhamma and the Sangka ; that they should 
recite the excellencies of the« three, take their refuge in them, 
and meditate on love to all beingB, For nearly 2^500 years Kb 
followers had recited thb formula in the original Pali language 
in which he gave it. For those who were not conversant with 
it^ printed copies Wert avaflable on every sent, with an Engibh 
tranaladDn, so that all could foUow its meaning. For the fimt 
time in the hisloty of this country, two dlsciplea of the Buddha, 
the yellow robed BhikkhuST were present to lead the recitaboti 
of these Precepts^ and one of them would afterwards explain 
the simple teachings of the Master to whom he had dedicated 
his life. 

PanBil was then taken, the audience reciting each sentence 
after it had been chanted by the Bhikkhu*. 

Mr, Payne then addressed the meeting on the story of the 
Enlightenment of the Buddha and the message he gave to 
the world, and introduced the Venerable Bhikkhu Vijiiafiatta, 
who followed him with an outline of the mess^e of the Blessed 

One. 

Mi. a. H. Perkipa lollowed with an addtM on the ElMcal 
Meswee of Bnddhiam to the W«tem World, and 
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Mr» HumphTeyB concluded by giving an outline of the piog^ese 
of the Buddhist Movement during the last year. 

After the recit&don of the by the 

Bhlkkhus, the meeting was dosed by a few remai-kB from the 
Chair. 

We regret that owing to the date of the Full Moon commg 
this year so dose at the end of the month, we catdd not give 
a full account of the Wesak Festival in London, without un¬ 
duly delaying the publication of the June iaaue. A detailed 
report wUl appear next month. 

Wesak at Liverpool. 

Under the control of Mr* Geo. H. Yoson, the Wesak 
Festiva] at Liverpool was baaed more on the lines of a 
ChrLfitian "Service''^ By the kind permisrion of the local 
branch of the Theoeophical Society^ the proceedings took 
place at the Rooms of the Society at 18, Colquitt Street. 

The programme waa as follows:— 

I. Hymn No, 4 in Vode Mccum. 

Wesaic-Tide* 

Hail Glorious Day, when o'er the world 
The Light of Truth in splendour rose. 

For mortala lost in error's night 
The Way of Safety to dLaclose. 

Lord Buddha. Thee our hearts acclaim, 

Thau art the Sun of Righteousness, 

In Thee waa Truth in fulness shown 
Man to enlighten and to bless. 

Thy Doctrine is the radiant glow 

Which evermore proceeds from Thee 
And marks the Path that upward leads 
To freedom and felicity^ 

O may mankind Thy Light receive p 
From self and error turn aside. 

That all in Peace and Love may share 
Tire joy divine of Wesak-tide, 
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2, PanaU. (Mr. Yoxon read the “Precepts* ' accorditlg 
to the verBicm in Anioid'ft Li^hf o/ j4*ib, tliose present 
repeating each precept after him.) 

3. Readine from eecond chapter of Gospef of Buddha. 

A. Meditation on Tcrees 19 to 24 of Chapter LX of 

Gospef oj Baddha. 

The Buddha said : There are five meditations : The first 
meditation is the meditation of love, in which you must so 
adfust yow heart that you long for the weal and welfare of all 
beings, including the happiness of your enemies. 

The second meditation is the meditation of pity, in which 
you thlnlc of all beinga in distress, vividly repreaenring in youi 
imagination their sorrows and anxiedes, so aa to arouse a 
deep compassion for them in your soul. 

The third meditadon is the meditation of Joy, in which 
you think of the prosperity of others and rejoke with their 
rejoicings. 

The fourth meditation ia the meditation on impurity, m 
which you consider the evil consequences of corruption, the 
efiects of sin and diseases. How triviid often the pleasure of 
the moment and how fatal its consequences 1 

The fifth meditadon iS the meditation on serenity, in which 
you rise above love and hate, tyranny and oppression, wealth 
and want, and regard your own fate with importial calmness 
and perfect tranquillity. 

5, Hymn 62 in Vade Afecum, 

6, Address by Mr. Ceo. H. Yoion (reported below). 

7. Hymn No. 97 in Vadc Mecum. 

8. Blessing (taken from Buddhbt Marriage Ceremony). 

The Buddha pointed out the Way to Truth. The Brother¬ 
hood have followed it. Let those who would he free from 
Suffering follow in the self-same Way. May Wisdom guide 
your feet upon that Way : may Beauty bear you company, 
and at the journey's end may every heart find Peace, (n the 
name of the AU-Compasstonate One. 

Peace, to all Beivcs. 
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Mfi. Yoxon s Addkess* 

Reacting : Dhummapadnf verseH 197-200 (incl^) 

All over tke woilcl+ at dta time of the Full Moon, in the 
month of May, Buddhists meet together to commemorate the 
Birth, Enlightenment and the Passing Away of the Founder of 
their Religion. Nearly one-third of the population of the 
world Follows the Buddha^s teaching, so that, at this small 
meeting of ours we Join with so large a proportion of mankind 
in expressing reiference for this great man. the Master of 
Wisdom and Compassion—the Lord Buddha* 

He was a man—a BUpertnan, one might say—but without 
any pretence of being supernatural. He made no claim to 
save us from the consequeTices of our wrong-doing, but rather 
Impressed upon his followers die necessity for each to work 
out his or her own salvation. He pointed out the Way which 
each of us mllat tread to attain to perfect Peace and perfect 
happine^. 

Neady two thousand five hundred years ago He wandered 
through the towns and villages of Northern India proclaiming 
the Way of Salvation from Suffering, and each year since 
then, this'Wesak Festival has been celebrated. In Hio honoufr 
and every day thousands of Buddhists, guided by His teaching, 
march onward by the Path He showed, onward to the Goal 
which He attained* 

Two thousand five hundred years is a long tune in the 
history of mankind. Life has changed much since then ; 
especially l* our Western civilization different fTotn the life of 
Northern India in the Buddha^s time. The daily life of a 
modem We^emer has little or nothing in common, at least 
on the surface* with the lives of those men of arii;.ient dmeg 
to whom the Buddha propounded his Law of Good. Is His 
Teaching out of date, then> Unsuitable to our present mode 
of life, and Impracticable for the man of the busy Western 
world? 

He taught a very simple thing* *'Juat one thing do I 
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teach.” He iftid. “Suffering, and the Deliverance from 
Suffering/’ 

[a there less suffering in the world, tO'day than there was 
when He taught) t think not! And the Way of Deliverance 
is the same now as it was then. It is the Path oF Self-forgetful¬ 
ness. the Middle Way between the selfishness of austere self- 
denial and the selfishness of intemperate self-indidgencc. It 
is a Path which is open to ail. at any time, and under any 
circumstances ; a Path which each may tread in the daily 
round of his Life. 

Not that the majority of us suffer a great deal in the sense 
of intense pain, which is the usual meaning given to the word, 
but the ancient Pali word. ‘‘DufeWHi/' by which the Buddha's 
meaning is expressed in the Scriptures, has a much wider 
meaning. It includes all that we understand by pain, ill, 
disease— physical and mental— induding such minor forms as 
tlisharmony. irritation or friction, or. in a philosophic ^sense, 
the awarentfl* of incompleteness or imperfection. It is db- 
satisfaction and discontent, the opposite of all that we 
mentally include in the terms of wdl-being. wholeness, 
perfection, bliss. Taking the word in this sense our lives are 
full of Dufe^ho—suffering. 

Most of us live much the same from day to day. We 
awake and look at the clock and wish St were Sunday, bm, 
with a groan we roll out of bed, as late as we dare. We 
swallow a hasty meal, wishing generally that we had time fm 
another half-round of marmalade and toast. Then we dash 
off to the office or shop, or works, and spend the day domg 
the same work that we have done on many a day before. 
We wish OUT holidays were a hit nearer— we arc sure we need 
a change or a rest, We wouldn't even care if someone ex¬ 
pressed a little appreciation or gratitude, but all we get is 

grumbling, j • l 

And so w* go on day after day, in the office and in the 

home, finding every clrdumalance a trial, and every event a 
bore. 
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So kere 19 discontent and annoyance, enouEii. 

How does it all anso> 

Through "'wBtittf*' and ^^wishes'^ for something for this 
‘‘individual self” which we dunk ts 

Thb doesn't want to get up* it wants more time : 

it doesn't want to wort for other people, it wants a change of 
occupadon. It wants a change of food. It wants gratitude, 
ft wants to evade this self-denial busiilesa, which it views as 
a sort of irksome duty. It wants a hit more lujtuiy. It wants 
to fid itself of other creature* which harass its existence. 

And. poor deluded thing, it fondly imagines that // oil 
these «?onfs are fulfilhd it woidd he happy and content. 

Tanfi^, that is, desire for atlf-satisfaction, is a mighty 
thirst, which all the drmkmg and drinking of self-gratification 
can never assuage, * ‘Verily it is thirst or craving, causing tKe 
renewal of existence, accompanied by aenstia! delight^ Beeking 
satisfaction, now here, now thtre—lhe craving for the grati¬ 
fication of the passjons, for continued existence in the world 
of sense/* said the Buddha. 

Then, like a good physician. He diagnosed the complaint 
and found it to be Dukkha —Suffering ; then He looked for the 
Catiscn and aaw that it w&s Tanfm^ Desire for Self^ Then He 
pronounced the remedy r Anatta, SelfleBsuess. He flidn*t even 
leave it at that, but prescribed the course of treatment, the 
Noble Eigbt-fold Path. 

Consider the difference that Anatid^ Selflessness, would 
make if applied to out daily round of life. The firt procedure 
in the treatment is to try to grasp the great Truth, that nil 
that is* ia One, That each one of U9 Is but an expreseion, a 
facet, as it were, of tbe great wbole of alb Our bodies, 
eensations, perceptions, thoughts, and even our consciouiiness 
itself arc in constant change and transition. Aa a fixed unit 
they are noti-ewtent. As factors in the sublime Divinity, the 
One that IS* they are le&l. 
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Inunedlately we pet tke first faint perception of tluB Trudi 
OUT aims and objects must undergo a change. 

How can we wish to rid ourselves of other creatuiea. who 
annoy um, when wc know that those others, as we call them, 
are reaUy one with ub> How can we eYen feel annoyance 
against them, when we know that they too Suffer from 
Dif^^ho, and have, aa yet, leas chance than ua of following 
out the remedy? How can we feel anything but Love and 
Compassion? This is Self-love indeed I Yet not the love of 
the separate illusionaTy self, but a Love of the Great Real 
Self, which comprises All. 

Thua our aim wffi he, not self-denial, but Self-Love m its 
only Pure and True form. 

We will have no need to learn, and always hold in our 
memory^ a list of commandments ; no need to be in doubt 
to whether such and such ara action is right or wrong ; one 
test can be applied to every deed—'‘Will this deed cause 
suffering to any part of the One True Self—if so* this deed 
is evil, and must not be done."* 

Our words, tod, we will guard. We will not puU fomeone 
eUe^a character to pieces^ and emphasize all their faults, 
because that * "someone eJEe , '* as we call them, is really Our¬ 
self. 

Will We be working For others all day in our monolonoUB 
occupation? Why, of course, we won*!! We*II be working 
for the good of AIL Our job will take on quite another aspect. 
It will be a different thing typing letters, serving custameTa, 
keeping some machine going, or even washing up dishes, 
when we know that these things are present necessides for the 
ultimate development of the One and All. 

So, by keeping our eyes^ by constant effort, fixed on the 
goal of complete understanding, and by carefully controlling 
our thoughts^ which are the great motive power of our pro- 
gree^ or retrogiesaionH day by day, we cover a little more of 
the Path. 

There are the intervals of refreshment to be considered, 
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for every goocf tramper consoTvea and, feoows His rtrangtli 
by regular refreshment. These arc the moments oF Medita¬ 
tion, when we send our thoughts Inward in search of our 
Rea! Self, which is the Univemai Self; when we send our 
thoughts Outward to all that have heing. and draw them all 
to US in One common bond of Love and Sympathy, 

So, having pondered the Master s Teaching, we gain more 
strength thereby, and, greatly refreshed, continue on our Way, 
Then, some day. we will reach the Goal, and we will 
come to that great Peace, Nirvana. 

■’Out modem Western Civilisation is a much more com¬ 
plicated matter than the humdrum daily round of sleep, work 
and food.” says the sceptic, "There are such things as 
Politics, Industry, with its great post-war unemployment 
problem, and International Relationships to be considered. 

Do you think these weighty matters would need any con¬ 
sideration if each one of us in this gieat proud West were to 

atnve to live the Buddha lifeP 

*'Tbe Law of God will yet teign Km|f of M. before the 
Kelpua endn" and even tiow we can ace that, almost vritbout 
knowing it .the West is moving in that direction. L<»k at the 
Precepts which we repested together earlier in the 
evening in the 'TansU” ceremony. Broadly speaking, the first 
may be defined as inculcating CompoBsion. 

The Humane Movements in the West are more numeioUi! 
and more powerful now than at any time in the past history 
of Europe and America. The necessity for such organisations 
may be a blot on our civilisation, but the fact that thousand* 
a| earnest men and women are devoting time, ener^ and 
money to the alleviation of the suffering oF the.r fellow- 
creatures is a splendid sign of the spirit of Compassion active 
in the West. 

The second Precept may de defined as Honesty. Who¬ 
ever may he our opinion about the League of Nations, the 
fact remains that we have appointed this big p€4iceman over 
u* to prevent national greed for territory and the use of 
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force to dt»l from oUier nadona. I believe that the Empire- 
buildni^ epcx:h, whoae «iippo»ecl jusdJication vras the 
aphoiiam, “might ia nght”, ia rapidly wanine. TTie tendency 
towards concerted action, willing unity and intemafiotiBl 
honesty is taking its place. As an indicadoci of this we have 
the great Pan-Europe movement^ 

The third, we may say. Is Sfncenty. The prevailing efforts 
to induce adverdsers to avoid exaggeradons and misleading 
statements b a of the desire to be more truthful in busi¬ 
ness affairs. 

The fourth is Temperance, A determined cffoit is belrig 
made to put down the drug curse. It will rightly he Britainb 
Karma to undo the evil she heSped to create by her encourage^ 
Tnent of the Opium Trade in the past. And, whatever may be 
our views as to the wisdom of “Prohihidon/' we have to 
recognise that, for the first time in the history of the West, 
a great nadon has made a supreme effort to aholish alcoholic 
poisoning from its midst. 

The fifth, Purity. We note that the crusade against im¬ 
morality is growing so strong that the White Slavera called and 
held an Internadonal Congress to discuss ways and means of 
circumvendnqf Government interference with their nefanotis 
trade. 

Here is abundant evidence that the miniJ of the We^ is 
opening to receive a greater Li^t of Truth than it has yet 
known. 

Confucius, the m'eat stateisnian-Tihilosopher, said that “the 
peace of the world depends on the respeneradon of the inner 
life of the individual ; the reconstnicrion of the world means 
the reconstruction of individuals.'* 

Can you, then, bv your imamnation, caB up a picture m 
VDur minds of what our Western Civilisadon would Ise. if the 
individuals who compose it were earnest followers of the Path 
of Selflessness? 

There would he no more talk of that “next war." Our 
unemployment problem would speedily solve itself 3 for^ while 
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diat portion of the worWcss, vfho are eefni-content to sfubinst 
on the dole, would easily seek some means of working for 
the common good, the capitalist« and leaders of industry would 
quickly find useful occupation for them, and gladly pay a 
living wage. 

Party fkilitics Would be no more ; for politics aa they are 
now generally understood, would not he needed if all men 
were concerned only with Self-development. Still lei^ would 
there he need for violent argument. 

But it must be remembered that such a state cannot be 
attained by mere legislation and discussion. It depends on 
each one of us. Each one must tread the Path for himself. 
Lord Buddha has pointed out the Way. but neither He. nor 
anyone dsc can mate oor journey for us. 

The gateway b open wide for all. It is not reserved for 
great intdlects and mitehlly minds^ It is not a Path which can 
be traversed by cold rfsasoning onlyv but each step must be a 
step of espenence- You must know oF yoursidves, by the test 
of your own experience , that this is Truth, before this Truth 
can become a part of^ your Life. 

Enter the Path, then, and prcwe its Truth in the daily 
rotmd and common tasks of your Kfc* Set forth, sowing ag 
you go, the seeds of Kindness and Compassion. Soon you wiH 
find that the Path is crwered with beaudful fiowers—the'Rowers 
of Happiness, sprung? from the seed you have sown. So 
densely will these flowers grow that you must ticad carofuUy. 
enioying their beauty i for, by e careless step, a thouditless 
word or deed, you may tread- them underfoot. 

will'be bad timea and sad times, while we are ptill 
on the csarly staged of the Way. There will be times when 
there wSl seem to be very little light ; times when the tear* of 
suffering dim our eyes, so that we cannot dearly gee the Path. 
But we must have patiarice and wait awhile until our eyes 
groyf stronger 3 for the eyes of our minds are still unacctniomed 
^ to- the dazzling Light of Truth- We must 'dry our and 

-try to see our < borrows tn the Light of His Teaching, 
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Each, day 5 journey will fee a day neacer our Cm], and. 
when we paujc m quiet medbation, sometirncrs we will see* 
lit up m Golden SunUghl. those anow^lad peaks, where breaka 
that otfeet world. 

Let m live happily, then, in that true Happiness which 
only comes to those who seek no personal happUxesa. 

Lcl ns live happily, then, for 

* this ia Peace. 

To conquer love of sell and Just of life. 

To tear deep-rooted passion from the breast. 

To still the inward strife, 

71 For Love to clasp Eternal Beauty dose ; for glory to be 

Lord of self ; for pleastire 
To live beyond the gods t for counljesa wealth 
To lay up lasting treasure. 

72 Of perfect service rendered, duties done in charity* soft 

speech, and stainless days t 
These riches shall not fade away in life* 

Nor any death dispraise. 

73 Then Sorrow ends, for Ufe and Death have ceased ; 
How should lamps flicker when their oil is spent ? 

The old sad count is dear , the new is clean ^ 

Thus hath a man contents 

Webak at Chatham. 

In ChathaniH Buddha Day was celebrated on Sunday, 
May 26th^ Rev. Will Hayes gave a spedal address on a 
G-jhject which provided ample opportunity for reference to the 
Lord of Compassion. This subject was "“The Man Who 
Emptied HelL"* Mr. Hayes showed how the story of the Man 
Who Elmptied Hell appears in various forms in the Bifelea of 
the World. The Brahman version is one of the gems of Indian 
poebry. It is the l^e of VJpascit in the Maukandeya Purana. 
There h also a rerntniaccnce of the story in the account of 
the la^t journey of Yudhishthira. in the Mahahhlrata, 
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But it ia in ButltUumt that thr atoiy is worked out at 
greateat length. The inscription on an ancient statiic of the 
Buddha reads : "'God in the form of mercy k'" This aspect of 
the teaching of Gotama found expression in many storiea, and 
particularly in talcs of the Bodhiaattva Avalokitesvam who 
figures as the Man Exnpbed Hell. In Ouna, Avaiohitea-^ 

vara tccame Kwati Ym+ the Goddess of Mercy. In this case 
the Compassionate One ia a woman. 

In Chriirtian tradition Jesus figures as the Man Who 
Emptied Helh The full story is told lit the Gospel of 
Wicodemnsp one of the apocryphal books of tha New Testa¬ 
ment. The story also appears m the ancient literature of 
Ireland where Oisin Is the hero. 

After giving the story in its different formSt Mr* Hayes 
emphasised the fact that the fundamental teaching of all ver- 
ftions proved that in all counbriea there had been men who 
refused to believe in the dogma of an eternal Hell. These 
enlightened ones could not tolerate the thought of the suffering 
involved, nud so devised means by which Hell could be emp¬ 
tied by some merciful man or woman. Compassion ^l$o was 
aided by the reaaort which insbted that justice rules the world 
and no temporal cause can have an endim effect. Human 
love at its noblest is all-embradng- and wUl in the end destroy 
the belief in Hell.—"'Buddhism m England,^* 


The Btocsi>-sTAtNED* 

Of all the blood-stained < tangled heresies which make up 
doctrinal Christianity and imprison the mind of the western 
world to-day, not one seems to have been known to the nominal 
founder of Christianity. Jesus Christ never certainly claimed 
to be the Messiah l never spoke clearly of the Trinity ; was 
vague Upon the scheme of salvation and the sigmficance of 
his martyrdom. 


H. G. Wells, 



BUDDHA DAT IN AMERICA 

Members 11 Faiths Honor Blddha, 

A few step« from buBtllng Times Square representatives 
of eleven reUBiotis, iiiduding I5D Ainericans, met yesterday 
afternoon at the Ceylon India Inn, 146 West Forty-ninth 
Street, to eeiehrate the 2,553rd birthday of Mahatma Buddhap 
which falls on the day of the Erst full moon in May, The 
meeting was sponsored by K. Y. Kira, the proprietor of the 
restaurant, who is a leader of the Maha Bodhi Society of 
America. He provided free of charge a Luncheon with Indian 
dishes to those present, as all business is prohibited to 
Buddhists on the birthday of the fo-rmder of their religion- 

In an upper room there was an improvised altar, 
surrounded by ^ant elephant tusks and a canapep From the 
altar led cords, which passed through the hands of all those 
present, binding them together in unity, according to Buddhist 
ceremonial. On the altar table were an image of Buddha, a 
"Vehera,” shime containing a bone rdic, and a brass imita- 
lion of one of Buddha's teeth. Candles from a Buddhist temple 
lighted the altar. 

Several women, including some Americans, placed flowers 
on the altar. Many Indians among the gathering wore their 
multi-colored SSri, or native dress. 

Andrey Qeveland, dressed in a Chinese costume, opened 
the ceremony with a Buddhist chant, followed by sacred music 
oti a a guitar like instniment, by SwSmi Juaneswara- 

nanda. Kedar Nath Das Gupta, Chairman of the society, 
opened the Buddhist worship with the original “Pali." 
Charles Frederick Weller, chairman of the Threefold Move¬ 
ment organizations, then read one of Buddha's sermons. This 
part of the ceremony concluded with the ainging of the new 
Doxo1ogy« 
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The speakers indudeil : 

KEDAR NATH DAS GUPTA, 

Dn, ROBERT ERNEST HUME of the Union Theological 
Seminary, 

PROFEssofl A. V. WILLIAMS JACKSON. Oricntdist of 
Columbia Unjvermty. 

SYUp HOSSAIN, nditoT of the New Orient Magazine . 

RABBI CHARLES FLEISCHER. 

CHARLES FREDERICK WELLER. 

SWAM! BCX)HANANDA of the Vedanta Centre of New York. 
Db» FEUX VALYl^ editor and founder of The Revue Inter¬ 
national Politique of Geneva. 

R. T5NUODA, director of the Japanese Culture Centre in 
New York. 

Dr, ALFRED PINNED, educator. 

The vpeaken stressed the value of mutual understanding 
among all religions and emphasised the importance of the 
contribution of BudcQia to the civiLi^ation of the world. 

The meeting concluded with the singing of the *^Ar^them 
of the Universal^' to the tune of **America.*' The lellgiont 
represented were Buddhist^ Chnstlan. Confuctan, Hindu, Join^ 
Jewish, Mohammedan, Shinto, Sikh, Tao and Zioastrian.— 
Neuj York Tfoiffa. 


ABSTRAaS FROM THE DIALOGUES OF THE BUDDHA 

By Miss C. H. Haman. 

There are three sorts of teachem in the wodd who are 
worthy of blame. He, who. without having himself attained 
to it^ teache# a doc£ritie,^dAud his pupiLt do not accept it). 
He, who, without having attamed to teaches a doctrme.— 
(And hia pupiU accept it)* He, who having hhnself attained 
it, teaches a dnctriive-—(And hia pupHa do not accept it). 
There i«< a teochei not worthy* the worlds of blame. |He 
repeats all his foregoing teaching). 
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How TO ATTAIN UtSICM WfTH BRAHMA. 

fThc Buddbn hu lucd, rnnoDg' odiera, the simiJ^ of n mitn 
wKi> cieQireil to get to tlie ftuther all ore of a river ■ bciti^ tightly 
bound. Could he get there 

"Certmtfly ToL Giutjuiia,"' 

' In the nme way, Vteetthftp tlii=re nie five tkini^ le^iding 
to lust, which are called, m the dkciplitie of the Arahats, 
a Chain ' and a ^"Bond'V What are the five) Farmfl per¬ 
ceptible to the eye, desirable. SMS^eahlcK attractive forms, that 
are accompaiiied by lust mid cause delight. Soundsp odors, 
tastes, substances of the same krhd.—And in the same way^ 
there are these Five Hindrances—iti the Dticipline of the 
Arahatfl, which are called ^'Veils**, '*Hindralices*\ "Ob- 
rtaclea,*' ''Entangictnents*'. Which are the Ftve> TTie 

hmdnmce of worldly lusts, iHwill. torpor and sloth of heart 
and mind, Butfy and worry* suspense. (He mays that a man 
may he versed in all relLprious lore, but if he has not put 
away the above evi! qualtcies) he ts in no state to become 
united with ' Brahma,—<uch a eondMon of thiniti can in no 
‘ wise be. (He fuilher enquired Whether firahml is in posses¬ 
sion of wives and wealth : if^lus mind is full of anger and 
malteep or 'free' from answer and malice ; if it is mmiihed or 
pure j if he has self maatery or not. If Brahma has these 
denrahfe ouatifles then a person who' has them not cannot 
attain union With Brahma. "'^Sijeh a thmfe) can in no wwe be. 
(The real way to attnm to Union with Bn^hml is to follow all the 
foregoing teaching of the Buddha) And he lets Hs mind 
pervade one ouarter of the world whh thoughts of Love, and 
Pity, Slid Syrnrplrthy* and Fcnranimity : and so the second, and 
so the third and ao the foiWth. And'thus the whole wide 
world, above, below ^ annittd. and everywhere, does be 
continue to pervade with heart of' love, far-reaching^, grown 
great, and beyoHd meature. Jtssf ns a mighty trumpeter makes 
^ hhnBtlf heard—and that vdthoiit dlffictiky—in all the ’ four 
directions—even so. of ‘ Alt' things That have shape or life, there 
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not one that te parses hy or leavcg aside, but re^da them 
all with mind set free, and deep-leic love. Verily this is the 
way to a state of -onion with Bflhma. 

'^Now what think you, Vasettha^ will the Bhikkhu who lives 
thufl be in possession of women and wealth, or will he not? 
Will he be full of anger or free from anger? Will his mind 
be full of malice or free from malite? Will his mind be 
tamiBhed oi pure? Will he have self-mastery, or will he not?*' 

^'Surely he will have those good qualities, Gautama/' 

“And that the Bkikkhu who Is free from anger, free from 
malice, pure in mind^ and master of himself should, after 
death, when the body b dis^Ived, become united with 
Brahmi. who is the same, such a eondidon of things is in every 
way possible. 

M AHA-P ARINIBB ANA-SUTTA . 

So long, O Mendicants, as the brethren meet toEether in 
full and frequent assembles, m concord'—(and) fall not under 
the influence of cravings—, so long as they delight in a life of 
solitude, and so train their minds that good and holy men 
shall come to them, and those who have come shall dwell 
at ease—so long as the brethren shall not be—connected with 
business, nor — indulge In idle talk, slothfulneaa or society : — 
(nor) have—evil desires— , nor become—the mdmates of 
sinners, so long as they shall not come to a stop on their way 
to Nirvana because they have attained to any lesser thing— 
so long may the brethren be expected not to decline, but to 
prosper. So long as the brethren shall be ful) of faith, modest 
in heart, loathing sin. shamelessness, forwardness ; and sKalt 
be decent in outward behaviour, fuD of learning, ^ong in 
energy, aedve in mind, and fdfl of wisdom—so long as they 
shall exercise themselves in the higher wbdom, that b to say^ 
in mental activity, search after truth, energy, Joy, peace, 
earnest contemplatloTi and equarumity of mmd ; in the per¬ 
ception due to earnest thou^t, that is to say, the perception 
of impermaneneVi of non-mdividiiaUty^ of corruptiori, of the 
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djuigcr of *in. of sanclificadon, of purity of fceait, of Nirvana ; 
BO long as they shall persevere in kindness of action, speech 
and thought both in public and in pKvate —bo long as they 
sKal] divide without partiality, and ^hare in common—a]] such 
^ngB as they receive,—(and) shall live in the practice, both 
in public and m private, of those virtues which, unbroken, 
intact, unspotted, unblemisbed, are productive of freedom by 
delivering from the slavery of craving, and are praised by the 
wise : which are untamiBhed by the desire of future life, or 
by the belief in the efficacy of outward acts, and which are 
conducive to high and holy thoughts. So long as the hrefchren 
shall live among the saints, cherishing, both in public and in 
private, that noble and Baving faith which leads to the complete 
destruction of the sorrow of him who acts according to it, so 
long may the brethren be expected not to decline but to 
prosper —, And—the Blessed One — held that comprehensive 
religious talk with the brethren on the nature of upright con¬ 
duct, and oF earnest contemplation and of intelligence. Great 
is the fruit, great die advantage of earnest contemplation when 
set around with upright conduct. Great is the fruit, great the 
advantage of intellect when set around with earnest con¬ 
templation. The mind set round with mtelligetice is freed 
from the great evils, that hr to say, from semmality, from in¬ 
dividuality, from delusion, and from ignorance. 

Now the venerable Ssriputta came to the place where the 
Blessed One was—and said : —^"Tord, such faith have 1 in the 
Bl«»td One, diat methinks there never has been, nor will 
there be, nor w there now^ any other~who ht greater and wiser 
than the Blessed One* as regards the higher vdsdom''. 

Grand and bold are the words of thy mouth. Siriputta t 
verily* thou hast burst into a song of ecstasy. Of comae thou 
hast known all the Blessed Ones who m the long ages of the 
past have been Arabat Buddhas, comprehending their minds 
with yours, and aware what their conduct wsis, what their 
doctrine, what their wisdom, what their mode of fife, and 
what salvation they attained to^'* 
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^^Not 1*. O Lord.*’ 

“Of cDura^ then thou hast perceived &nd comprehended 
all the Blessed Ones who in die ions ages of the future who 
shall be Arahat Buddhas?"* 

“Not so, O Lord/* 

“But at least, O Smputta, thou hnowe^ me as the Arahat 
Buddha now aiive, and hast pcnetra±ed my nund in the maJitier 
1 have mentioned?" 

'^Not even that, O Lord.^* 

“You see then. Ssriputta* that you biow not the hearts 
of the Arahat Buddhas of the past and of the future. Why 
then are your words so grand and bold ? Why do you. burst 
forth into such a song of ecstasy?'' 

'*0 Lord I 1 have not the knowledge of the hearts of the 
Arahat Buddhas that have been and are to come, and now are. 

[ only know the lineage of the faith.—1 know that the Arahat 
Buddhas of the past, putting away all Ulat, ill-will, sloth and 
pride ,Bnd doubt t knowing cdl those mental faults which make 
men weak x training their minds in the four kinds of mental 
activity ; thoroughly exercising themselves in the sevenfold 
higher wisdom, received the full fruition of Enlightenment. 
And 1 know that the Arahat Buddha of the limes to tome will 
do the same. And I know that the Blessed One, the Arahat 
Buddha of today, has done so now —, 

The Blessed One—said—^Tivefold, O Householders, is 
the loss of the wrongdoer through his want of rectitude. In 
the finrt place, ihe wTong-doeit devoid of rectitude^ falis inlo 
great poverty through sloth ; in the next place, his evil repure 
gets noised abroad ; thirdly » whatever society he entem into—^ 
he enters shyly and confused ; fourthly he is full of anxiety 
when he dies ; and lastly^ on the dissolution of the body after 
death, he is reborn into some unhappy state of suffering and 
woe—. Fivefold* O Householders, is the gain of the welb 
doer through his practice of rectitude. In the first place, the 
well-doer, strong in rectitude, acquires great wealth through 
hii industry ; in th^ next place, good reports of him are spread 
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abroad ; tbindly, whatever society he entera—he enteia cotifi- 
dctit and self-possessed ; fourthly, he dies without aimety j 
and lastly, on the dissolution of the body, after death, he Is 
reborn into some happy state in Heaven^. 

It is through not understanding and grasping Four Noble 
Truths, O Brethren, that we have had to run so long, to 
Wander so long in this weary path of traiutmigratian, both you 
and I. And what are these four? The Noble Truth about 
sorrow, the cause of sorrow, the cessation of eorrow. the path 
that leads to that cessation. But when these Noble Truths are 
grasped and known, the craving for existence is rooted out. 
that which leads to renewed existence is destroyed, and then 
there ts no more birth-—. 

Now there is nothing strange in this, Ananda, that a 
human being should die—. 1 will teach you a way of truth, 

of advantage in this world, passing not away, welcoming all, 
leading to salvation, and to be attained by the wise, each one 
for himself—, the righteous, the upright, the just, the law- 
abiding,—possessed of the virtues beloved by the good, virtues 
unbroken, intact, unspotted, unblemiabed. virtues which make 
men truly Bee.—which are praised by the wise, which are un¬ 
tarnished by the desire for future life or by the belief in the 
efficacy of outward acts (rites and ceremonies) and which are 
coaducive to kigh and holy thought. 

Let a brether. O Mendicants, be mindful and thoughtful. 
(In being mindful, he so regards the body) that he. being 
strenuous, thoughtful and mindful, may, while in the world, 
overcome the grief which arises from bodily craving,— while 
subject to senEations, Jet him so regard Sensations—or as he 
thinks or reasons or feels, let him overcome the grief which 
arises from the craving due to sensations, ideas, reasoning or 
feeling, He becomes tbougbtful in that he acts in full pre- 

ftence oF mmd iti whatever he is doing_, 

(The Buddha has been ill, and Ananda says)—“The 
Blessed One would not pass away from existence untii at least 
he had left instructiona as touching the Order," 
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“What then, Ananda? Does the Otdei expect that of 
me [ have preached the truth without maEdn^ any distincdon 
between ecEoteric and esoteric doebrine * Ear in respect of the 
truth, Anandsp the Tathlgata has no auch thing as the closed 
fist of a teacher who keeps some thingG hack. Therefore* 
O Ananda, be ye lamps unto yourselves. Be ye a refui^ to 
youiadves. Betake yourselves to no external refuge. Hold 
fast to the truth as a lamp- Hold fast as a refuge to the tru^h 
Look not for a refuge to anyone beside yourselves. And who¬ 
soever, Anandan either now, or after I am dead, shaU (do this) 
it is they — who staJ] reach the very topmost height,~but they 
must be wdUng to learn. 

Therefore, O Brethren, you to whom the truths [ have 
perceived have been made known by me*—havfng thoroughly 
n>ade yourselves master of them, praetifie them, meditate upon 
them and spread them abroad*—in order that it may be for 
the good and happiness of the great multitude, oui of pity for 
the world, to the good and ihe gain and the weal of all the 
world, 

WTweb then* O Brethreu, are the truths^ whieh. when 1 had 
perceived, 1 made known to you? They are these. The Four 
Earnest Meditations : that is to say ^ Meditation on the body, 
on the senses, on the ideas, on reason and character^ The 
fourfold great juggle against ain ; the struggle to prevent ain^ 
fulness arising : the struggle to put away sinful states which 
have arisen ; the struggle to produce goodness not previou^y 
existing ; the struggle to increase goodness when k dues exi^. 
The four roads to saintshjp : will, cifort, thought, uivestigaLtion, 
each united to earnest thought a^nd the struggle against sin ; 
the will to acquire (samtshlp) the necessary exerdon, the necex^ 
Bary preparation of the heart* and invesdgatiem, each oue 
United to earnest meditadon and the struggle agairist sin. The 
five moral powers, the five organs of spiritual sense : each one 
mduding faith, energy ^ thought, contemplation, wisdom ; 
energy, thought, contemplation, mvesUgadon {of scripture *T>d 
of al tTuth). joy, ropofe, $er*iiity. The Noble Eight-Fof^ 
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Path; Right views, high aims, eight speech, upright conduct, 
a harmless livelihood, perseverance in well-doing, mtelloctual 
activi^^ earnest thougiiL 

AU component things mnal grow old. Work nut your 
salvation with diligence. 

It is throtlgh not understanciLng and graspirtg four truths, 
O Brethren, that we have had to run so long, to wander ao 
long, in this weary path of tjansmigratiQn, both you and 1. 
And what are these four^ The noble conduct of life* the 
noble earnestness in meditadon, the noble kirnl of wisdom, 
and the noble salvation of freedom. But when (all of these 
are realised and known} then is the craving for existenoe rooted 
out, that which leads to renewed eJclstcnce is destroyed and 
there is no more rebirth. (There follows a long teaching in 
parable form, on the dcsirobdlity of concentration and calm, on 
not letting anything distract one's attention). A commenl is i 
How wonderful a thing k is, and how marveUaus, that those 
who have gone forth out of the world should pass thetr time 
in a state of mind ao calm/*) 

To him who fives, shall virtue be increased. To him who 
curbs himself, no anger can arise. The righteous man casts 
off all smfulness, and by the roatLng out of lust and bitterness 
and all delusion, reaches to Nirvina. 

Now it is rtot thus (with rites and ceremonies} that the 
Tsthigata im rightly honored, reverenced, venerated, held 
sacred or revered. But the Brother or the Sister, the devout 
man or the devout woman, who continually fulfils all the 
greater and the lesser dudes, who is correct m life, walkltig 
accordiiig to the precepts—it is he who rightly honors, tever- 
encesp venerates, holds sacred and reveres the Tathagata with 
the worthiest homage. Thus should it be taught: — Imperma¬ 
nent, indeed, arc all component things. How then is k possi- 
Uc (whereas anything whateveTp when bom, brought into 
being, and organised, contains within itself the inherent neces¬ 
sity of diuoluhon how then is it possible that such ^ being 
should not be difisolved? No such condition can exi^.) 
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Hmder not youTselves, Ananda^ by bonoring tbe reixiHids 
of che Tatbigata. Be zealous, 1 beseecii you, on your own 
behalf^ Devote yourselvea to your own good. Be earnest, be 
zealous^ be intent on your own good. (Wboeveif) aball bc^ 
come caJm m heart, that shall be to them for a profit and a 
joy. The hearts of mariy shall be made calm and happy, and 
since they have calmed and satiBEed theh hcaita they will be 
reborn after death ^ when the body has dissolved^ in the happy 
realms of Heaven, 

(Aiianda is grieved because the Buddha ia about to die). 
'^Alas^ 1 am hut a learner^ and the Master is about to pass 
away from me, he who ti so kindn" ("The Buddha sends for 
him.) '"Enough, Ananda, Do not let yourself be troubled. Do 
not weep^ Have 1 not already; on former occasions, idd you 
that it is in the vezy nature of all things most near and dear to 
ui that we must divide ourselves from them, leave them, sever 
ourselves from them? How then, Ananda, can Lhis be possi¬ 
ble whereas anything whatever bom^ brought into being and 
organised, contains within itself the inherent necessity of dis- 
solution, how then can this be possible, that such a being 
should not be dissolved) Nn such conditioTi can exist. 

For a long time, Ananda, have you been very near to me 
by acta, words and thoughts of love, kind and good, that never 
varies^ and is beyond all measure. You have done wdb 
Ananda. Be earnest in effort, and you too BhaH aoon be free 
from the great evils, from sensuality, individuality, delusion 
and ignorancei 

(The Buddha is called, *One whose teaching does not 
vary/) (Right views, free from superstition. Right Aims^ high 
and worthy of the intelligent and earnest man. Highl speech, 
kindly^ open, truthful. Right conduct in all concerns of life. 
Right livelihood, bringing hurt or danger to no living things 
Right perseverance in all the other seven. Right miDdfulneaa, 
the active, watchful mind. Right contemplationt the earnest 
thought on the deep myitcries rf life.) 

'Whatsoever hu an origim in that Is also inherent the 
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necessi^ of caming to nti end. In this ^stem, tnoy the Bre* 
^en live the UFe thit is Right, so that the world be not 
Arabats. ^(A good man. having himself entered the 
Noble Path, leads his brother into it,) Decay is inherent in all 
coipponent things. Work nnt yom salv^ation with cUligeticc. 

Modehm Religion. 

Only one graat religiouB system, the Buddhist, seems to 
have resisted the temptation to secure lor its divimty the 
honour and title of Creator. Modern leJigion is like the 
Ekiddhism in that respect, 

H. Gp Wells. 

A NEW TYPE OF MUSEUM 
By V. SartIp 

Amidst new suggestions from America there are not only 
practical machineries, but there is also represented in the 
artistic line a new type of Museum. 

Until now museums were kept separately from dwelling 
quarters and because of such a system, museums became quite 
isolated from everyday^s life and even some official and cold 
atmosphere entered these structures.- But museums should, in 
the contrary, be quite near to the doily life, leading it and 
setting an example of the genius of Culture. 

America baa solved this complicated problem in quite an 
original way by closely combining the idea of a museum with 
dwelling appartments. The first attempt made in this direction 
is the Building of Roerich Museum in New-York, now nearing 
completion. 

This Museum is dedicated to the world-famous Master 
Nicholas Roerichi whose creative genius has enriched many 
countries and whose by-name tn literature has become '^apostle 
of World Unity.“' 

The majestic 24 story skyscraper on Rrverside in New- 
York had been projected by the most eminent architects of 
the United Stales Mr. H. W. Corbett and Mr. H. Sugarman. 
This impreMive building will house the Museum^ which con¬ 
tains about a thousand painting by Nicholas Roerich, includ¬ 
ing the famous '^Himalayan Series.*" 
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The Museum is under the preaidentship nf Mr. Loui$ L. 
Horch. and on the advisory board are such names as Ignacio 
Zuloaga, Mestrovic. Dr, Rabrndranath Tagore, Sir Jagadis 
Bose, Armand Dayot. Vittorio Picca, Dr. Edgar Hewett, 
Charles Crane and many olKeTs of equal proTninance. 

Besides the Museum, the buUding will house the "‘Master 
Institute of United Arts/‘—an Art School, where all branches 
of Art are taught under one roof, the *'Corona Miindi"‘ 
Internationa] Art Center, an Art Library, a Theater, a Lecture 
Auditorium and also about 300 living apartments. 

Thus the remarkable Building will hold besides a 
Museum and an Art School, large dwening apartments 
giving to the tenants unde aitistic oppoitunitiea. This brings 
abtTut that Art will no longer be separated from Life, but 
every tenant of this artistic stronghold without leaving the 
prenUBes, can enjoy different opportunities of Beauty, As 
a special privilege the tenants may receive from the Art 
Center some art objects to decorate their rooms. In thia way 
Art is brought people, not being any longer the exclu¬ 

sive privilege of the rich. 

Thus many things which not long ago seemed to be an 
utopia enter reality and in this way new channels of culture 
are suggested. 


BUDDHISM; ITS VALUE AS SCIENTIHC HUMANISM 
Address by T. L. Vaswani. 

{From notes of the address given at the meuming meeting 
of the Buddha Society held in Bombay on the Z3rd May, the 
Buddha Day.] 

There is a temple built of Bowers. The temple of the 
heart. 

From this temple I bring some Bowers of love and lever- 
ence, to place them at the Lotus-Feet of the Blessed One. 

Beaudful is your flower-ceremony- So we read in some 
of your ancient books of flowers growing from the ground 
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upon whict Widked th* Bie$»d^One. Wm not Buddlm him- 
aelf a flower of Humanity^ 

Your flower-ceremony reminda me of tfie heauriful flower- 
feativol with which ih* Buddha Day opens m Buddhist 
coimtiies like Japan and China. Laat year there waa a procea- 
ffion of fO Ehousand rrersons carrying flowers on the Buddha 
Day to place them at the feec of the Mastei. The Lotus b 
the flower chosen The Lotus, not the Rose. In Persian and 
Italian poetry the rose is a symbol of the Highest. In Hindu 
and Buddhist art the Lotus ib the symbol chosen. The Rose 
IS e flowei- of passion. TTie Lotus is a symbo! of the Creative 
Life that transcends the plane of passion. And Kghtiy is the 
Lotus associated with the Blessed-One whom the scriptures 
name the Nirttiala, the Purest One. 

Some years ago I spoke of Buddha as a World-healer. He 
himself on one occasion, said he was the 'Physician* of the 
soul. They err who say he taught ascetism, Buddha did not 
de«pise the body. *'The path of health/* he seud, *'u! the path 
of holiness.*' Ecjually foolish is to condemn Buddhism as 
a pessimism. The pessimist recognises the world-sorrow ; he 
may even have pily but it is a pity without hope. Buddha not 
only saw the wotld-diikkha ; he also, saw [he way out of the 
World 'dukkha. Buddha was not a pessimiBt but a 'Physician* 
ahowing the way out of suffering and pain to all castes, al! 
communicieSp all countries. Buddha preached not an '^isin/‘ 
not a cult, not a creed, but the Law Umveraal^^the Law which 
none may defy with impunity^ the Law which unseen is yet 
the mftJtCT-force of alt manifestation, aU life. 

Buddha s emphasis was on the Law^ the Dhaima. '^Strive 
with earnestness/’ he said. Buddha preached a Humanism 
which is not without a value for modem thought and modem 
fife. Humanism is a Doctrine of Self-kcowledgc. The funda¬ 
mental character of an epoch is revealed by its conception of 
self. The epoch which closed on the French Revolution was 
dominated by uidmdualistict Tnechamstk conception of self. 
The French Revolution preached equality » not realising that 
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equality is not identity, TTie new epock saw the timits of m- 
dividu^iam, saw that the individual was not a unit tut a mem¬ 
ber of an DTeaniam. But this organism was no other than 
or ‘Nation'- And the world has suffered, again and 
&g:ain, from euggerated worship of state or nation. Buddha 
taught that there Was the Beyond-nation, the Beyoud-state. 

Buddha taught Humaniam. You are not alone ol this country j 

or tkifl narion. You are of Humanity* You belong to the All. 

Hence the duty ol Setra. Service of the poor. Service of the 
hroten, bleeding ones of Humanity* Thi^ is Buddha's great 
doctrine ol mai^n. We haoe only whai we giue away- We 
are what we sncr^ce in the service of Love, 


A CHRISTIAN MOVE 

We have received the following^ — 

PROGRAM 

FOR A 

BUDDHIST-CHRISTIAN 

WORLD^RELIGION 

1 . Recognize the Universal and Saving Light of the 
Society of Friends. Every one has within hbn-her a complete 
machificiry of salvation. 

2. This machinery has to be set S^oiug by a touch from 
without — contact with othera, especially with the g^cat 
religions. 

3. AH religions must ml mil their ScriplureH to histoncal 
criticism^ and their doctrines and ijhenomena to the hndings 
of Comparative Religion and Psychical Research. 

Publish a digest of the Nikayas^ comparing the Pali with 
the Chinese versions of A.D. 390, 413+ 650 &c. Publish a 
scienti&c edition ol Mark, from the MSS..r without the Apoen- 
dix^ and also im edition ol the oldest GospeL known as Q. 

4. Let Christians accept Buddha's practice of the Love- 
Thoughts as the planetary Old Testament, the best introduc¬ 
tion to Christ. Let Buddnlsts accept Jesus as a Buddha or at 
least a Bodhisattva. 

CHRISTIANITY RECONSTRUCTED 

(Jorm^rty CoHed "Catechism /or a young Chrisiion") 

Pajtt hi. No. 77 : Jljne, 1929, 

CHELTENHAM^ 


PENNSYLVANIA 




LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

Conversions. 

Dear 5ir^ 

1 regret my Letter p December number in connection with 
Englisii converBiona in England has been a source of displeasure 
to some of your readers, at least to Professor A, R. Zom 
He wailed over tny criticism made in anticipation of possible 
ritual ceremonies that might be employed by the London 
Missionary fihikkhus when admitting converts. It was with 
sincerity of purpose that 1 made this C4riticism+ I did not mean 
to hurt the noble Bhikkhus. t had it in view when writing the 
letter in ^esHon, that the Bhikkhus were after all puthujjana^ 
like you or myself and as such they might be over zealous 
when seeing so many converts coming in, and in their over 
zealp who knows they might not follow what fancy dictated 
them 7 My letter was intended to he an attempt at preventioni 
1 very much regret 1 could not well express my sincerity or 
mther motive in the letter thal no reader of yours might mis¬ 
understand me. The professor said '"Buddhism would prosper 
far more if there were less of fault-finding and more brotherly 
love manifested among us/* Does the prcfeasor mean to say 
that my letter finds Fault and that it was a manifestatiofi of ill* 
Will on my part towards BuddhJam 7 It should be remembered 
that Buddhism is a religion o^ reasons, not of dogmas and is 
fluch it welcomes aU sorts of criticism which are essential for the 
establishment of truths. This world would stand still had there 
been no warfares either of thought or action. My letter was 
a criticism for the betterment of the Religion and was a cons^ 
tnictive one because it urged simplicity in conversion. If the 
professor was pleased to read praises in the pages of the Maha* 
Bodht he should be equally pleased to see cntidsms in the 
same pages, as a follower of the Religion of Reasons. 

Yonrs faithfully, 

Mergui, May, 12* f929» Ba Pa Pita. 

(Mr. Pita's sincerity was never in question. What Mt^ 
Zom was delighted at was that we took a liberal view of the 
matter. It should be borne in mind that the methoda of con* 
Version vary in different tountriea^ It would, indeed, be good 
if the ceremonies be as simple as possible. Ed.) 


NOTES AND HEWS 

The HEWAVTiABNi: Memc^ual. 

At a of the Dr. Hewavitame Memorial Goiruiuttee 

held last motith the followup proposala were adopted 

Ip Erection of Memorial Hall in Coloniljo named 
"Dr. Hewavitamc Memorial Hair' to house the Ceylon Cottage 
industries Society's Salesmam* a Museum of Arts and Crafts 
cf Ceylon and a anall workshop for aitiaan* and craitsmen. 

2. Award of Industrial Scholarslupi. 

3. Erection of Statue, ^ 

These propoeola were unanimously approved by the me^- 
mg and the SnbComcmctec was thanked for then work. 

It was decided to launch a campaign to collect subscript 
tiona at once to be wound up with a '^Dr. Hewavitame Day*' 
Coilecrion throughout the country on a date to be hxed upon 

Uiteis 

m * * 

Buddha Day jk Park. 

Tor the first time in the history of the ^eat French Re¬ 
public the Buddha Day fWesak) w&a celefarated n^do- the 
guidance of Ven. Bhikkhu Nandasara, one of ie minsionajy 
Bhjkkhti& attached to tive London Buddhi^ MkaUm. 

Buddhism in England^* haa the following: — ■ 

Thia was the finst Wesak celebrated in Paris. About fid 
persons representing 1 2 nationalitira present, hiEdudkig 

many durtinguiahed in the inteUectiml, aitisric and aoeiJ life of 
Paris, There were French. German, Russ^uu Eji^iRb, 
American, Chinese, Siamese Sinhalese, HindiM olc^. and a very 
decided Interest in Buddhism ha# beeri aroused m Paris through 
this meeting. It IS poped that the learned Frendl writea- on 
B^dhism,. Monsieur J. Marques Rrvbte will bKonje the Hon. 
President of the Paris Grenip. 

a # * 

Buddhist Vihara in Paris. 

We are happy to learn that a yitty influential movement h 
afoot to erect a Buddhist Temple iti Paris at a cost of about 
(50,000 dollars and tbat the French Government are contem- 
plating the grant of a beautiful dbe for the purpose, h b also 
understood that the present Piesidrent of the Republic is head¬ 
ing the movement. We hope that the Paris Buddhbta will be 
able to hold the We»k c^ebratians of the year 1933 in the 
new Vihsra. 
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A BujDHrsT SodTY IN Java. 

pleasure to aniMiunce tliat an "Awociation 
for the PrapaffAtiDn of Buddhism in Java*' has been ot^nised 
by OUT esteemed frieiMi and co-worfrer Mr. W. JodaB van 
Dienst (Hotel dkt Pavilion, Weltervreden). The orgaTiiz4(tioa 
wishes to work under ^e gnldance of the India Maba Bodhi 
Sode^ and has asked its Secretary for his advice. We hope 
to publish Mr. Dienst's interesung letter in our next iwoe. In 
the meantime, those who are interested in the propagation 
Bi^dhiom in that Island ate Icindly requested Os oommunicate 
with him at the address given above. We trust that this would 
be the foreninner of a great and a successful movement in a 
country where Buddhism had Us days in the past, We wish 
the new association ail success and a long tile of urefuloess. 

* V * 

Two Heufers. 

The Maha Bodhi Society counts two excellent helpers in 
the MJTSons of Mr. U. Kya Hla of Burma and Mr. S, N, Barua 
of ^ Viceregal Lodge, Simla. Mr. Hla rende» very appre¬ 
ciable services by enrollittg subscriberB to liiiA journal j^nA 
gencfally intereatmg people of Burma in our Mr. 

Baj^ua, senclm^ fjom his a zegula]* 

contribution of R*, 5/- tq wards the Sarn atb Vihiiii 

Fund showB wb&t each member of the Gbddhist corn- 
murri^ can and should do for the propa^tlon of the Dhamroa,- 
We meation the$e two name# with the hope that other bro¬ 
thers wiU kindly take to heart to do their ^lare. 

• * • 

American Maha Bodhi SoaErv. 

Mr- Kira, the energetic secretary of the Mr B, S_ New 
York, in a letter to ufl,^ says that the Buddha Day celebrations 
there were a great auccesa. k appeara that the Buddha 
Dhamma and the Personaltty of the IVlaster are becoming more 
and more popular among the AmedcajiB. For this reason Mr^ 
Kira has requested the Vea. AnagaiikA Dharmapala to send 
one of the learned Bhiklchufr now attached to the London 
Miflaion to America for the purpose of preaching the 
CHiamma, Let hope that soon a VSiam will raise M 
dome among die giant buildings caf New mnd a reguliu 

Buddhist Scrylce ia ht^ij by a Bhikkhu. PerJ^pa It is the ulti- 
mate object of Mr. Kira. 

• * a 

Tri/E or Buddhism, 

In opening the ma^lficent BuddhUt Hall erected by the 
Sn Lanka Bauddha Samtliya of Moratuwa, Ceylon, the 
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Oovcmor of Ceylon saidf- — Ttiere wiis no worlt^ho Isneiv of* 
txtorc consonant witi tiie trite ipiiit of (He gT®nt reUgion* most of 
them present there professed!, than the work of educating the 
yourg. He trusted that the schools which they were about to 
build would bring light and knowledge to many young soufe. He 
trusted that within those schools might be laid the found^on 
of character-building which would give to Moratowa and 
lon citizens a spirit worthy of the great destiny which lay before 
this Island. 

We understand that the Samitiya is now engaged In build¬ 
ing two English schools for boys and girls and a Sinhalese 
School for mised classes. This is one of the many inatanew 
to show that Euddhist Societies me now more concerned with 
education of children—a very happy sign. We wish the Sami¬ 
tiya all success. 

* * • 

Trebjtscm Lincoln— An Upasaka. 

According to an interview granted to a Ceylon /ndependenf 
reporter last month, Mr. Lincoln is going to CernjMy to 
work with Dr. Grimm in the Interest of the Buddhism ui burope. 
The Upasaka says "If the Island of Lanka and the Smkdese 
people have placed the whole world under a debt of gratitude 
to them for having preserved intact ^e pticeteas discouisM of 
the Buddha then Dr, Grimm surely is entitled to the gratitude 
of all truth seekers by having in his epoch maltii^ worla on 
Buddhism presented the pure and original teaching of the 
Supreme Buddha. ’ 


“ADDRESSES AND PAPERS ON BUDDHISM, ETC.’** 

By Bhikhn Silacnm. 

Among European espositors of the Dhamma Mr, J. F. 
McKechnie, better known as Bhihkbu Silacora, occupies a fore- 
most place. For well over a decade his was the experience 
rare among Ejuropeana, to lead the life of an actual member 
rrf the Noble Order in a Buddhist land. Thus had he the good 
fortune to drink deep from the very fountain head of the pure 
Teaching, sitting at the feet of Buddhist teachers. In maater- 
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itig tht BBCjecl lan^age of P^i, he brought to bear the great 
giflB of a briiliaiit intellect- The learned author or theae essays 
therefore stands pre-emment as a safe, aouod and able 
exponent of the Dhamma, He is moreover a Imguiat of a bi^ 
order. Jt was Silacajra who has rendered into choice pellucid 
English the several philosophical works of the late Dr. Dahlke, 
especially his last on Buddhism and its place in the menial 
life of mankind/' a monumental book+ which has set the 
learned world atkinking. One is at a loss which to admire 
more the marveHous oiigmality of the author or the exquisite 
facility and literary grace of the translator. 

We felicitate the editor Mr. W, Wijayatilake and the 
publishers Messrs. W, E. Bastian £c Co. on the present volume 
of fourteen selected essay a, covering 385 pages octavo. The 
Buddhist public owes them a debt of gratitude for thus pte* 
serving these rare gems, which might otherwise have been lost 
to the world. 

Here is an admirable piece of apologetics to be placed in 
the hands of every earnest student^ nay even the severest critic 
of the Dhamma. 

The essays range between deep psychological topics as 
Anatti and simple moral precepts. The third essay deals with 
the general as]>ect of the Four Noble Tnitban upon which the 
author has dwelt at length and in detail, in a separate book-let. 
The first and twelfth essays treat on the fifth and the third 
precept. The second and the tenth on "’Viriya*' and ^^Duty/* 
The seventh, eighth, ninth and eleventh on some scientific 
aspects of the Dhamma. The fifths sixth and thirteenth on 
Anatts in theory as well as in practice. The Fourth on Scho¬ 
penhauer. the pioneer European Buddhist, and the fourteenth 
or the last essay is a miniature auto-biography of the author's 
pilgrimage to Buddhism, which is of entrancing hmnaji intercitt. 

Some of these essays have a!ready appeared in one or an¬ 
other of the Buddhist magazinea \ nevertheless the publishers 
deserve well of the reading public for giving these essays the 
present permanent form. Limib of space forbid us from yields 
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ins to the temptadan ot gmn^ even e g^impoe of the rich coft- 
tent« of theee able theaes^ which every one who takea an 
intercvt in the Dhimuxia fhould for htm^lf read, mark« leam 
and inwardly digest. 

As mATvels of Buddhist exegesis m English these essays 
will h&rdiy be excelledn and as models of Bimpile terse and 
nervous diction they will be highly prized. We heardly com¬ 
mend the book to every Engiish-undervtandmg render^ Buddhist 
or non-Buddhist 

A. D. Jayasundera, 

GaLle, list June 1929. 

(Poson) 


FINANCIAL 

MULAGANDHA KUTI VTHARA. 

MULACANtlHA Kim ViHARA. 

[n the statement of receipts published in July issue after 
B, L. Braughton^ items shcidd he as follows :< —B. L. Broughton, 
Ra. 133/9/- : M. Sambondhom, Rs. 2/- : Mrs. Alma Senda^ 
Rs. 1,000/-. Grand Total. Rs. 57,449-1-10, 

Previously acknowledged^ 57|449-I*10. U Pe Daw 
Pwakin, Moulmebv R», 5/- j Dr, A, C MitteT, Calcutta, 
Hs. 2/- r Dr. N- N. Roy, Calcutta, Rs, 2/- j S, N- Borua. 
Viceroy's Camp. Rs. 5/- (July). L Sein Yan. Thaton, Ri, 4/- ; 
Victor M, Hewa. Zanzibar, Ra. 2/4/-* Grand Total, 
Rs. 57.469-5-10. 
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Mti. Mary F«tef qE Honclulii wboK flStK birdiday %ril] he 
cclcbnlcd G4i ikc Zljt itivLimt- 












Tlic stiB^ndc naf-fllocw Door of iKc SiJMlli 
Vikm™ imAn^ tlie dd Dhamckh Slupo. INott 

the DbamiMTiikkM dculgn above ihc tr*fne. 
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mot^otitblc linld Kporaling tKe Sbrinc Room frewn me A»ioniiily Iwi 
Nolo iKc bflU "bop* fioral dnipi* on me 
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Founded by the AHKGAmKk H. Dharmapala 

TTw ^rf™ ^nrw 

f%nm I tlTw w' ^rfl wwiN 

rWtbt^ MWiri qiiT%W I 

**Go ye, O and uTandar /orf^ inr flie ^am of ihe 

fnany^ for lAnf lUeJ/nre t/ia moni/^ in CQmp<7«ari>n /-oj- i-Ae u?odd^ 
/□r f/ie good, for the yem^ fof ihc u^e^nre of gods and rtien. 
Prociaim. O the Doctrine gtoriouMr preach ye a life 

of holineae^ t>erfeci and pure/^—MAHAVACCAp ViNAYA PtrAKA. 

Voi XXXVII ] SEPTEMBER, g; ^ I No. 9 

TO COMPLETE 

Mulagandhakuti Vihara Building 

AN URGEOT APPEAL 


We have reached a ctThcal period in the hisloiy of 
this new' Vihara which is under construction. When the 
balance is exhausted after payment for the work done 
we will be compelled 

TO SUSPEND BUILDING OPERATIONS. 

It is the desire of the Maha Bodhi Society (n 
complete the Vihara without any suspension because it 
would involve fresh expenditure on the resumption of 
work. Besides, delay in completing the Vihara will be 
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a great tundrancc to the fiitore pTogramme of iKe Society. 
We require at least Rs. 40,000/- to carry on the work. 

1 make a final appeal from my sick bed to all the 
Buddhists and sympathisers to contribute liberally to the 
Vihara Fund and thus help to make it a place of worship 
within this year. 

Cheques and money orders may be sent to the 
'Freasurer, I^^aha Bodhi Society, 4A College Square, 
Calcutta or Hong Kong Bank, Calcutta, or the Imperial 
Bank, Benares. 

Asjagakixa Dharmapala, 
Genera/ Secretary^ M. B. S. 


Mrs. FOSTER DAY CELEBRATIONS 

The 85th birthday of our Patroness, Mm. Mary E. Footer 
of Honolulu, will be celebrated on the 21 rt Septetnber in all the 
centres of the Maha Bodhi Society in Ceylon. India, England 
and America, A detailed programme of our celebratioTia in 
Calcutta will be issued in due course. 


GEMS FROM THE '‘ALTAl-HlMAiAYA" 

"It is a pity that Fa-Hsicn did not travel further than 
Kashgar in what is uow Russian Tiukistan, because every, 
where there and even in Persia are traces of Buddhism not at 
all diKovered yet. And Bokhara is nothing else than Vihira, 
the distorted name of a BuddhUt Monastery. George success^ 
fully discovered this philological transformation in Paris and 
Pelliot absolutely agreed with him. Pamir. Afghanistan. 
Persia—everywhere are traces of those flowering* of culture, 
when as chronicle says: "The art was incornparable, and a 
work of art and a book were the best gifts" Nichaht Roen’ch. 
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Vedanliata call Buddluats It mciiiU: i^odl-eas 

people. However^ Vedinta also fioes not concede a personal 
god but knows only the principle. The formula of itiitiation of 
a BuddKifit U ; ^ ^1 take refuse ^ Buddha ; 1 take refuge in the 

Teaching \ 1 take refuge in the Oidcr/*^ Does not thia formula 
leads to endJes^ knowledge—Buddha the man^ the great 
teacher of light, reverencing knowledge and summoning to go 
fearlessly along the path of general well being. The entire 
contemporary coolution Was foretald by Buddha — thia lion of 
fearlessness and attainment Nicholas Roerichs 


DISCERNMENT 

(Being on ex^mef* re-ulrili'en and edited by /* F. McKechnief 
}ram a fuVfierto unpxrbJjahed (eMer u^riiien in ihe SuJdhrsIs 
of England by the late Bhikkbu Ananda Metieyya, during 
the jfrtt Euddhisi Miasion to ErtfilonJ in i90i8'9). 

PART h 

in the endtavcMir to obtain a conect notion of many of the 
leading ideas of the Dkamma. much help may be gmned by 
the use of appropriate similes^ Not that these are to be taken 
as proof of the correctness of the ideas with which they are 
related j but they do serve to indicate the direction in which 
we may profitably look for proof. It is the same here with our 
present attempt to gain an idea of what is meant by discern¬ 
ment. Let Its, then, begin by hgudng to ourselves the complex 
of our own being as a ship driven, not by steam, but by elec¬ 
tricity « but the motive power which drives the ship must not 
be supposed to reside in any source inside of the ship itself ; 
we are to suppose it to be obtained direct from the open space 
through which the vessel moves. 

If we conceive the existence of a special sort of stratified 
atmosphere, the lower layer of which—that in which the vessel 
itself moves—is absolutely insulating, whilst above this insulating 
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layer which touches the watei, there exists a highly iontsed, 
perfectly conducting layer of air hairing a very high electrical 
potentiaL that ia, 14 highly chargetl with active eieclridty, we 
shall have in our minds a sort of diagram which comes suffix 
ciendy near to representing the actual slate of ajffairs. Our 
ship of life is to he supposed to carry a mast sufficiently high 
to penetrate the non-conducting layer of the atmosphere imme¬ 
diately loimd the ship^ and to pass out into ihe levels of 
atmosphere beyond that are highly charged with electricity. 
And through this mast, and through al! the complex mechanism 
of the ship* there is a perpetual flow of the power by which 
the ship moves,—now more of it, and now less, according to 
the vessers needs, and according to the extent to which the 
ship fi chief electrician knowB his busine-ss^ Every function of 
the complex life of om vessel must be supposed ultimately to 
depend upon this flow of electricity from the higher Levels of 
the atmosphere above it. It is by this electric power that all 
the inlerioT economies of the ship ate effected^ By it the 
passenger's food Lb cooked and set before them, informadon b 
transmitted from every portion of the veisel, and so forth, and 
BO on. But all these minor functions ore discharged by oufo- 
mode apparatus. One function only* but this the chirfest of 
them all, depends upon the direct volition of the intelHgence 
seated on the bridge of the ship, namely, ffie movement of the 
oessef os a u^hofe, 

Each living, reasoning being may be fairly well repre«nted 
as such an electrically-propelled vessel. But. unhappily» while 
all the minor functions—the cooking and distribixtiDn of food, 
the transmission of intelligence from part to part of the vesaelt 
and oo on^—are carried out with marvelloUB pTecision and per¬ 
fection by the automatic appliances of the ship so long as the 
flow of the electric curreiit ia mamtomed withoid break or 
diminution, there are now floating on life’s wide waters few 
enough among otir human vessels* rni the bridge of which walks 
a captain who fully understands either the source and nature 
of the power whereby the vessel La kept in life, or that some* 
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where over the waste of waters lies the haven towards which 
his ship of life shouM be directed. Still fewer are those cap- 
taios^ of the ships of life who can eec with wisdotti B eye what 
the physical sight cannot detect ; the Path Invisible in the midst 
of those li owing current^ of life.—the Kne whereby the master 
of the ship miiSt direct hi$ vessel if he and all hh company is 
presently to come in sight of that far-dirtant Shore. In most, 
indeed, there can scarcely be said to be any one captain at 
all j for in these vesseU there is no sclf-Eovemment, and the 
direction of the course is left, now to one mob of passengers, 
now to another, and now again to yet another. One time some 
faiiy mirage of m pabn-sheltered island dances on the far 
horLzon : and the group of passengers that sees it are dt 
impatient to turn the vessel's cDurse towards that so desir¬ 
able-looking isle. The ship mov« inward, and, ere the 
distance between is ha3f covered, the mirage has dean melted 
into nothingness. And then another groop of passengera 
seizes upon the helm^ another course is aet, another futile 
passage towards some fancied object of longing is made t 
and always with the same result. Until at last, in the course 
of time B decay, but oftener by mis-usage of the delicate 
apparatus, p day cornes when the connecting link, the life- 
giving masl, the channel of the current from the higher levels 
of life, ceases to operate. And then the other ve^ls, seeing 
the sudden stoppage and awif? wreckage of that veBsel, signaJ 
one to the other: Lo^ such an one is dead.'* 

Keeping before niir minds this rough diagram of what 
occuTH. we are now in a position to form a fair conception of 
the meaning of Lao-Tze'e p^raae, *‘act tion-action.*' (n the 
case of the ship of Ufe of the worldling, the coiuse is con- 
trnualiy being altered, since there is no true captain on its 
bridge, no proper course set, and no clear mental vision, 
either nf the pathway throygh rtie water*, m of the distant 
shore of Peace. 

The case of the Wise Man Is quite different. Understand¬ 
ing the fed nature of life, the wise man sees that he cannot 
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acl* in the strictly accurate sense of these wofdfl- He per¬ 
ceives that For him to imaeine that any force within himself^ 
any force of his own* might carry his vessel over Ufe’ii great 
ocean, were as foolish as it woulci be if the captain of om 
imaginary vcsacl were to run up and dawn the deck under 
the impression that it was hia running that was driving the 
ship onward ; or^ going a step further^ if he were to take it 
Into his head that the one sure way to move the vessel in the 
course he desired, would be to cast himself into the shark- 
infested wavea and pi^h the vessel from behindr ThoJ would 
be folly omDunting to madnesSK And yet, hearing of the 
Fath^amidst-the-waterg« not a few, espcdaJJy among oed- 
dentals, imagine that so great on achievement os entering the 
Path, setting the straight course for the [aland of Peace, lies 
in their taking some especial action, resides in a motive 
power, to be sought tuifhfn thsemse^oes. Truly, but in a 
different sense, the Pathward-moving power does lie within 
oneself. But the idea we are here seeking to convey is that 
what hoj to be done consists, first, in finding tbe central 
switch-board of the vessel, sitting down before it and ^dy¬ 
ing with the greatest thought and care Its diverse apparatus, 
distinguishing, discerning* between this channel of force and 
that, and taking careful note of the same* Then, when dis- 
cemment has done its work, without rushing to and fro and 
hither and ihithei, making believe to himself that he Is 
acting^ the wise captain aits* still ms death itself before hia 
apparatus ; for, Tn the deepest sense of the words, once he 
penetrates to that central switch-room, he is dealing with the 
veritable powers of life and death. There sitting* he doses 
this circuit, throws resistance into that one. Here he enlarges 
a capacity, there he dimmishes another, watching all the dme 
with the keenest scrutiny the moving needles of his indicaiorB 
on their dials, until at last the whole great fabric of the vessel 
'—outcome as it is of a myriad ages of patient toil and experi¬ 
ment in construedon—begins to move clean end tnie upon 
the Course i starts moving along the invisiUe mental Pathway 
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through the water#, hi# vessel s penad of aimless waodeTing 
cnded^ its way made straight unio the Utieecn Shore, 

In this way do we get an idea of what is needed. First, 
the old mob-ruling of our ship must be abolished. For gov¬ 
ernment by desire, we must substitute control by sell-restraint. 
No longer allowing out mob of passengers* our passions and 
desires* to usurp our own proper functions, to turn our ship^s 
head £rst this way, then that, we must assume dominion over 
all of them. must keep rule with grealei tyranny than 

ever did any earthly despot. In place of the old method, 
during mob^rule days, of identifying our **selF* with whatao^ 
ver group of consciousnesses happened to be in charge, we 
mu^, as it were, screen off froiti the rabble of our minds our 
captain's quarters ; make strict rules that none shall walk the 
quarter-deck save he ; moat important of aU, we must keep 
" him*" in existence. 

This latter point is what in Buddhist practice we call 
Sammasati, Right Recollectcdness. Tlie nearest one can 
get to thi# in words is to say that we must keep one section of 
OUT mirids for Pathward-moviug, holy thoughts. Even amid 
the loud tumults^ the dire distresses^ of the changing world. 
We must never let pass from ua the thought of the Peace 
which surely reigns beyond, the thought that in our highest 
moments we have caught some inner giimpse, na from afar, 
of Its white gloiy. We must ever retain the memofy of our 
deteiminalion in those moments so to live that Life may win 
a little nearer to that Peace, Thus is this Sammasati, as it 
were, the of the Captain. It means the constant refer¬ 

ring back to that ideal so as to build a very potent set of 
Sanltharas of the Palhward-moving kind. And all the rime 
W"e must be so directing and ordering our live# and minds as 
to dear away the litter and rubbish that our passenger# have 
recently been piling in front of the switch-room door, so that, 
once mob-rule is gone and self-control established in it# place, 
this Captain, this Pathward-tuming consciousness we are busy 
building, may find his way made clear for him, and all the 
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irtstminents with which may divecl life's forcesn elearied 
and ready for bis use, instead of rusted with ilhusage and 
neglect. 

Here at this point there unhappily lies a danger which, 
to carry on our metaphor, may be expresseJ by saying that 
much of the litter and rubbish with which ihe passengers 
under mob-rule were wont to clutter up the gaiigway leading 
to the switch-rODni^ has been left eo long neglected as to have 
bred all manner of evil germs- At the first onset when, taking 
strong hold upon himself^ a man gets to work upon the job 
of trying to clear away this litter, jt not in frequently happens 
that he catches fever from his task. To put it in le^ meta- 
phorjcaJ language : Every evil, self-indulgent, cruel, or 
wrong-headed thought which we have ever allowed to possess 
u£ at any time, leaves behind in our being even aftej the 
thought Itself has long since died out^ a latent germ or seed, 
a S an le h a ra—we call it In Buddhist language—^which only 
needs to have light upon it the stimulus of our common life- 
current, for it to spring to life once more. Thetefore it is that 
in our literature the aspirant to the Path is so frequently 
warned that there is no Right Samldhi without long preli- 
minnty training in SUa, in Virtuc-^ It is very unwise 
for a man to pass, as it were, straight from the self-indulgent 
life of the senses to the attempt to practise meditation. II 
notwithstanding, a man pursues such a course, after a more 
or leaa hiief period during which he seems to derive moral 
benefit from his hours of meditation, he will inevitably End a 
time come when, at each attempt to turn his thoughts within, 
he will be appalled to expenence, in place of the holy calm 
and upward-tending stream of thought which at first was 
wont to follow^ a foul and turbid current of thought running 
through his mind which all the force of his will la not sufficient 
to check and banish. Here again lies in wait a great, and 
even a terrible, danger + It is very pq-Esible that the better 
part of the man^ not yet old enough in this life to maintain 
a front of opposition against this upaurging of old-thne evil, 
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may give way altogetherallow tKe r^ins of govcimnent bo 
lately seized, to slip altogether from his harids^—and s1ip« 
toop not into the hands of that mediocre majority of hm 
ihought-elements which Formerly was accustomed to hold 
them^ hut into those of the very wotBl elements of his being, 
the nether forces of his life, so that, obsessed by every ghost 
of his past misdoings the unwise practitioner Is likely to go 
mad. To a certain extent, indeed^ and sooner or later in his 
attempts at practice, such a period comes to every man. We 
find this pymbolised in the story of our Master's life, in the 
tradition of the M^asena, the struggle with the minions of 
Mva beneath the Bodhi''tree, He, the Buddha, triumpFied in 
that fell fight with Mara ; but for each one of us the matter 
presents a very grave—problem. Should we likewise triumph 
too) 

For the modem Occidental, this question constitutea 
perhaps the gravest of all problems connected with apirituat 
progress^ The men of the West are, for the moat part, so 
actively disposed, so motors so impatient, so terribly conceited 
and in love with their own selves, that they are extremely 
prone to try to nm before they have even Icnmcd to walk 
properly. When one or another of them first hears about 
the Path^ first hears about ihia danger that threalens even 
sanity itself and, like some dragon in a fairy tale, guards the 
very threshold of the Way, he is apt to make light of the 
danger, nay, worst of ftll, in the folly of his overweening sell- 
aggrandisement, he is quite likely to deem himself bo very 
noble as to have not the dighlest apprehension of any bye- 
gone evil of his ever overwhelming him. But the danger lb 
not any the leas but only all the greater for this attitude of 
lofty self-confidence which is charactezisHc of so many ocei-^ 
dentals^ And the best advice by far that can be given to 
any man who has to look back upon a past of sclfdndulgetice 
is: '^Leave aside, Friendt for the present, ar>y attempt at 
meditation. Elsewhere^ in the world around you, hes a safer 
field of merit for you, a familiar field wherein you may work 
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foT good with durance of safety to yourself and others, 
Devotei then, your energies to this cnore worltfiy work for 
Practice, not meditatron* but love and cDuipaBsion i 
and do good deeds in the evcry-day world in which you Uvc. 
So shaU you gather strength for the interior conflict when later 
the time for it arrives. To enter upon that interior struggle 
nouj* with the vast bulk of your diaracter-tcndencics all 
tainted with the world's desires, woijd be sheer folly* even 
madness^—such madness as would be that of a man who, out 
of his boasthiJ self-conceit, should advance alone in ihe face 
of an army of powerful and welbarmed foes."* 

Theiefore the wise aspJrant, he who W learned a litdc 
of the outer meaning of the wifdoni of ‘non-acrion*', in this 
above a]| other matters, exercidca atrong self-restraint over 
himself. He indeed detemunca that by the practice of 
Sontmasot; he will build up new. nobler element* of life 
within him, aince thia is a practice that all without esception 
can with safely undertake. He resolvea to devote hia energiea 
to the apteading of what truth he know*, for the benefit of 
all hia feUowg ; he turtia hia face. Indeed, toward* the Other 
Shore. But he will be wise enough, have sufficient, revefetice 
and self-restraint, to make no attempt tq penetrate life's 
sanctuary till his whole being haa been uplifted and purified 
by high, by noble, loving service and right modes of life. 
ConsdouH of the value of true humility, he will be willing to 
waff,—to wait and learn the lesson of the nature of the 
tremendous task that lies before him. So practising Sila and 
adding to the stores of his little wisdom, his whole being will 
enpand and flourish as n flower when the dawn is come. 
And then, indeed, when he perceives in all humility that he is, 
not indeed worthy to enter into life's sanctuary, but a little 
purer, wiser, better than before,^en. indeed, will he at the 
last take the definite step of attempting the practice of 
Satnadhi , then will he try to pul his hard-won knowledge into 
action in hia own proper life. 



THE UTE DR. C A. HEWAVITARNE 

AN APPRECIATION BY AN ENGLISH WOMAN* 


J firit met Dr^ C, A. Hew&vitarae on the spring of I9IZ 
whcD he camt lo England with hb new ynuiig wife—a dainty 
pedte speclmao of Sinhalese womanhood. Several ™it» have 
been since notably one immediately before and again fox the 
opening of the great Eathihidon at Wembly. where ht occu¬ 
pied the position of Commisdoner for the Ceylon Pavilion and 
Exhibits. Right well he earned out those somewhat onerous 
duties, winning the eaiccm and affccdon of all with whom he 
Came in contact- Dr+ C, A, Hewavilame possessed a wondetfuJ 
personalityg filled with the great and dominadng inSuence of 
hts religion, never obtruded* but always present to he exercised 
as needed. He was posseted loo by a great and pervading 
modesty in all his doings* never displaying the generosity of 
the motive which led him to acdour He equipped himieJf 
thoroughly in the Profession he had chosen and spent himself 
liberally in doing good according to its teaching. Many of his 
immediate circle and amongst his nurnetous workers have 
come to remember him with gratitude and respect. 

It is myslerious that a life so active and useful should 
suffer an Eclipse so early* but it is said that "'He whom the 
gods love dies young'* and there ia much consolation on the 
recollection that he had been able on the short space of a 
human existence to fill many aching hearts with joy aud happi- 
new. as well as assuaging the pains and Lila which afflicted 
the mortal body. It was a great privilege to have known him 
and to have been able to appreciate his surpassing kindness 
in word and deed. Would that ihe world could show more 
of the gentle loving souEs of which our absent friend was so 
eminent an exponent. 



BUDDHA DAY IB HONOLULU 


The annu^ Gotaii-e and Wesalc Day celebrationa were 
observed jomtly this year on May !l and 12 at the Kona 
HongwanjL Large crowds, a great number of which were 
children, gathered to hear the sermons and participate in the 
senpdces and fim of the festivals. 

After the services were through on Saturday nlgiit, the 
V, W. B. A_ girls presented three well-coached playlets, efst: 
Sacred Light True Friendship and '’Shita-kirt-Siizuine." The 
temple was literally packed FulL A number of the audience 
could not even get inside. 

The following day^ pupils of lour of the Suuday School 
branches at HolualoOi Keei^ Hoiiaunau and Captain Cook 
arrived on trucks to join in with the students of the main Sunday 
School to participate in a grand Sunday School service. After 
the service was through, litde dainty girh danced-in the Hong- 
wanji yard before hundreds of people. , 

At two o^cdock Sunday, another service was held for 
adults. 

However^ the part of the program which was most anti¬ 
cipated by a large number of English-speaking people of the 
district was *et for Sunday evening. Invitations had been sent 
out to second generarion Japanese young men and also to some 
50 or 60 white people to come and hear Professor Mitra, emident 
anthropolist and lecturer of Calcutta University of India, speak 
on Buddhism. The Profcsior came to the islands to engage 
in research work here. Before coming to Kona, he made a 
deep study at the Bishop Museuin and aUo delivered a seKes 
of lectures at the University of Hawaii. 

As we expected, when Professor Mitra appeared on th( 
platform, the temple was jual comfortahly filled. The choir 
sang and Mr, I- Adacht read a chapter from the Gospel of 
Buddha. 
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in partp tlie diatinguishecl visitor said ■ ^*Fioni time im¬ 
memorial, India haa always recognized great masters and 
teachers. The problems of the food has continued to be 
secondary to the quesdon of the great hereafter, India perhaps 
lives more in ideas* in metaphysical apceuJations and some 
phantom dreaming. Through such a national conception of 
things as a whole, many seemingly unsolvmble problems have 
residted^ But Buddhism was bom not only to do away with 
these old problems but etlso to establish a new synthesis, 
Buddhists do not speculate^ they do not take any chances what^ 
soever. They deeply realize that Karma or the Law of Cause 
and Effect is the one ruling force. U is necessary for any one 
who wants to attain Nirvemahood to understand the laws which 
govern the future , . . the laws which will make one join mto 
the Gtream we cal] the Oneness of All life^ Full visualization 
and enlightenment will secure one such a happy result/' 

Reverend Ernest Hunt also spoke and he explained in 
detail the meaning of the Eightfold Path. 

The service closed with the reading of Thought Waves by 

aU. 


A STORY OF THREE PICTURES* 

1 would like to place before your minds a picture. 

Before you lie the green hills of Northern India, covered 
with trees and bright foliage. At the foot of these hills, we see 
the tents of a large army. Before the tents, lying on a couch 
is an aged king, his scarred face proclaims him to have heen 
a great warrior. Now however, the strength has departed from 
him and he is lying weak and helpless. Yet, hia voice has not 
lost the stem ring of command which for so many years led his 
people to battle. Assembled before his couch* we see white 
haired priests and sages* tears streaming down their Faces as 
they realise that their beloved leader must soon leave them. 
Behind the priests stand the men and the young wmriors and 
at the back the women, maideufl and the wondering children* 
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Wtat U tbe king saying tLai make* the people listen *o earneat- 
ly and thoughtfully? 

He i* tiling them about the life of him we call the Lord 
Buddha ; telling them of the saciifice that the Lord Buddha 
made to find the Road to Truth for all men to follow. He ia 
shewing them the two roads sbetehed forth before them, one 
leading to the summit of the mountasn, its goal Eternal Life. 

Immeasurable Light, Boundless Love. .Nirvana. The 

other road leads into the valley, its goal death and misery. 

A groan escapes the Ups of the people eis the king shews 
them that many cf them, in forsaking the religion of theJr 
fathers and taking up the religion of the Materialistic Western 
people are taking a step backward, and m so doing whether 
for material gain or otherwise. «e on the road that lead* down 
into the valley, ungrateful and disdainful of the past. 
only of themselves and their personal comfort and convenience. 
Then suddenly, as [f filled with aupernatuia] strength, the aged 
king arise* to his feet and with hands outstretched towards 
them eric*. “O children of the Lord Buddha 1 aoo« you 
today whom you will serve, study carefully the ultinialc end 
of the two road* and solemnly make your choice. 

Look at another picture T An earnest youth of nine yearn, 
with his face uplifted to the mountain suinmit. seeking Truth, 
leaves his home and enters the service of the temf^e and the 
Lord Buddha. But. alas I in that temple he found great dis¬ 
appointment end soon perceived that only the letter of the law 
was being obeyed, that the spirit was dead. Leaving the 
temple, he went on seeking in anather manner and became the 
dimple of one Honen Shonen and finds in the teachings of 
this man something that makes the doctrine of Lord Buddha 
easy to understand. He made his choice and suffering banbh' 
ment and other ptiv^ons he never waivered m the face of 
hardship. Keeping hi« eyes fixed on the Buddha Power within, 
he spends his life teaching the ordinary, everyday people in 
the crowded centres, the love of Amida. 

Ws, today, are the Jiving witnesses of Shinian's choice. 
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Look at yet another picture! Thia time it ia in the 
Hawaiian talanda. We see a tuimber of boys and girls, young 
men and women approaching young (nanhood and young 
Womanhood, all bom in these islands of Japanese parents, but 
speaking a different language from tbeir fathers and mothers. 
By biood Japanese, by birth American. The glamour of the 
We^rr, civilization beckoning them On the one hand, the 
Religion, and Paditions of their father's country on the other. 
The characters of many of these young Americans of Japanese 
parentage are threatened by the glittering picture of Western 
civdization with its , outer show of luxury. Some of them are 
losing all touch vdth the Last and are even despising it, 
ignorant of the splendid literatuie of their past. Fascinated by 
a yoimgier philosophy, which drew most of its valuable ideas 
from- Eastern sources, and knowing nothing of their own, 
aaham^ of their parentage and Elastern customs, they too are 
travelling down the road that leads into the valley. 

On looking closely we see that the cause is ignorance, for 
no one who has studied the great religions of the East would 
dream of despising them. 

And so I would say to all those bom in these islands of 
Japanese paients. . , study carefully the two roads and whither 
they^lead, and then. Choose you today whom you will serve," 
Shinkaku. The Chf^ni, 


PATISAMBHIDAMACGA 

THE WAY OF ANALYTICAL KNOWLEDGE. 

(Trons/ofed /rom the original PaU by Brahmaeari Deoapriya 
Waliwinha of the London Buddhiei Afissfon.) 

L Thus have 1 heard. Once the Blessed One wa, staying 
at ^vatthi, in Jetavana, the monastery of Anathaplndika. 

Addressing the bhikkhus He spoke thus :—Bliikkhus, there 
are these five spiritual faculties. \^t are the five? 
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The ttpintual faculty ot faith, the ffpirtual faculty of energy, 
the apritual faculty of TiiLndIulne«&, the spLitual faculty of eon- 
certtradon and the spiiitual faculty of wisdom. Verily, 
bhikkhua, these aie the &vc spiritual faculties. 

2. In how many ways are these five spiritual faculties 
purified? They are purified in fifteen ways. 

(First) by abandoning faithless men ; araociating, keeping 
company with and serving men oE faith and by refiecting’ on 
the suttas conducive to satisfaction (in the doctrine) — ^in these 
three ways the spiritual faculty oE faith is purified. tSecondly), 
hy abandoning idle men ; aasodating, keeping company with 
and serving men of roused up energy and reflectins right 
eiertion—in these three ways the spiritual facidty of energy Im 
purified. (Thirdly) by abandoning men of forgetfulness : asso¬ 
ciating, keeping company with and serving meti possessed of 
presence of mind and reflecting on the seat of mindr—in these 
three ways the apiritual faculty of mindfulnes is purified. 
(Fourthly) ^ by abandoning men not self-com posed : assodatijig, 
keeping company with and serving men who are self-composed 
and rfefiecting on emancipation by muamg—in these three ways 
the spiritual faculty of concentration is puriG^ d , (And fifthly), 
by abandoning men of poor wisdom ; assoeiatingn keeping 
company with and serving men of wisdom and reflecting on 
the state of deep knowledge— In these three ways the spiritual 
facidty of wisdom is purified. 

Thus by abandoning five kinds of men ^ associating and 
keeping company with and serving five other kinds of men, 
and by reflecting on the five sections of the suttaa—in these 
fifteen ways^he five spiritual faculties are purified. 

3+ In how many ways are the five spiritual faculties 
developed and in how many ways is the development of the 
five spiritual faculties accomplished? 

In ten ways, the five spiritual faculties are developed, and in 
ten ways their development is accomplished. 

By renouncing failhleflaness the spiritual faculty of faith 
la developed and while developing the spiritual faculty of faith. 
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(one) renounces fnithlewnes^. By renouncing mdolencc, the 
spirituaJ faculty of energy b developed and while developing 
the spiritual faculty of energy, (one) renounces indolence. By 
renouncing cajelessnesa, the epLritua] faculty of mindfulness Is 
developed and. while developing the spiritual faculty of mind- 
fuEne^p (one) renounces cardesfineas. By renouncing diatrac- 
tiotl, the apiritual faedty of concentration is developed and 
while developing the spiritual faculty of concentration, (one) 
renounces diatraction. By renouncing ignorance, the spiritual 
faculty of wisdom is developed and while developing the spiri¬ 
tual faculty of wisdom^ (one) renounces ignorance. 

In these ten ways the five spiritual faculties are developed 
and in these ten ways their development is accomplished. 


Asunc IfWION 

>1 Lecture dcKuered ol the Maha Bodhi Society HoU by 
Mr. S- Ci ftfooljeil^ Bar-al-Lati^^ 

The subject matter of the discourse this evening is a simple 
and straight forward one. It is as you have seen it announced 
'^Aaiaric Union/' It means the Eatahlishriient of some kind of 
a bond of Frienship or Union amongst the different Races who 
inhabit the huge continent of Asia. That bare proposal with¬ 
out limitation or cpialtfying words would no doubt be regarded 
as far too ambitious and difficult of realisation- One may even 
sneer at it by calling it a dream of a visionary. 1 ask you, was 
it the dream of a visionary when Lord Buddha after his first 
Sermon at Sajnath ordered his followers thus:— Co Ye, O 
Bhikkhus and wander forth for the gain of the many, for the 
welfare of the mar^y, in compassion for the World, for the good, 
for the gain, for the wdlate of gods and men. Prod aim 
O Bhikkhus the Doctrine Glorious, preach ye a life of KoUriess, 
perfect and pure." 

Judge of the Lion heart, Gentlemen, that gave utleriince to 

3 
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such Noble Sentiments. You wiJl a^mit that Indian Civiliaation 
and culture had someUiin^ lofty, altruistic and virile in it which 
dared scale the Himalayas, and to go to Tibet and dicum- 
venting that high table land, go to Turkiatan Torfan in Central 
Asia and to far off Siberia^ MonguSia. China and Japan on the 
one hand and cross the dark blue Indian ocean and Colonise 
the far Eastern Indian Archepolago, Burma and Ceylon on the 
other. Both by land and Sea Indiana cultural ajmy went forth 
to capture the rest of Asia not w5th Gold and Gunpowder as 
done by the QvilLsed Countries of the West to-day but with 
exuberance of fellow feeling and sympathy and that transcen¬ 
dental teacKuig of that Great Guru who saw no distiucHon 
between hts own race and another, between his own b'th and 
kin and a stranger and to whom all humanity transcending the 
narrow bounds of nationality and country was an undivided 
whole and that humanity wanted to be shewn the pathway to 
a piirer and holier life. TTiey from India went forth to give out 
of their exuberance of culture,, to pour out their hearts blood for 
die benefit of others, and not to take away any thing or to open 
out markets under stress of dire competition, for goods and 
merchandise to sell. 

It should be soothing to the racial pride of all Indians to 
hear of the glorious painstaking- efforts of our stalwart ancestors 
who left foot prints of their Civilising and cultural influence 
wherever they went and 1 am not tired or ashamed to repeat 
them to you. Our history lelU us that our race did attain to such 
height and loftiness of culture os to have done away with arms 
or armies—a matter the modem cultured Europe and America 
are tiyitig in vain to solve through the deliberatioiui of the 
league of Nations during these last II yearg smee the armistice. 
^Vithout going into de ta i l s it is enough to state that there was 
cultura] decay in India and that We Indians Fell into degenerate 
ways and failed to keep our positon in the vanguard of human 
progress. 

The study of our own racial history of our past Exuberance 
of culture may broaden out our cramped brains and hearts and 
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may induce ua perchance to shake oJf duu curacd lethargy and 
inertia which keep ua tied down to a social system devoid of 
any lofty idieal of expanalvenets ot growth leading to the full 
height of OUT stature and capacity as human beings^ The 
dreams^ aspirations and visions of our boyhood and youth are 
dried up in the narrow rigidity of our homes which look only 
to the false safety or sanctity of our kitchens and the forced 
matrimoTiial Blliances to which most of us have to submit often 
against our wishes and long before our brains are developed for 
lealifilng the one ruin responsibilities of our undertaking. 

Idealistic and amhitiona and thoughtful Hindu youths at 
the very threshold of their manhood find themselves after 
marriage absolutely weighed down by the weight of the 
halters round their necks and denuded of all their mdividuallty 
and aspirations and dreams of their youths. They should be 
saved from this social tyranny and thraldom and rather 
encouraged to be Social rebels fot the time being so that at a 
later stage they may be worthy stalwart householderB with 
educated and physically fit wives likely to be mother if chil¬ 
dren who would not be pigmiea or die of infantile livers hut 
grow up to be proper men and women in their turn. Don^t 
be afraid, Gendemen, of the term "'Rebel."" It is to the Rebel 
sons of men that the world b under obUgation for lifting it up 
on a higher level than its clay mould. It is to a Buddha to 
a Jesufl Christ to a Mahomet, to 5rt Omitanya to a Napoleon 
to a Jiom Jack Roussou to a Ram Mohun Roy, to a Lenin 
that the world owes much for its present day culture-—for its 
demex;ratio ideas for its craving for liberty and fre^edom from 
bondage. 

As for our sodaJ structure it b doomed to desuuctton 
unless a social and religious rebel like Sri Chaitanye or a Rom 
Mohun Roy is bom amongst us. We have entered a new 
Era of world wide culture and advancement in Science in this 
20th Century. Don"t ytRJ see it and feel it, gentlemen, in the 
beatings of your pulse that the world is on its wfng-fiying 
flying w« dont know where. Man has learned to fly better 
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than birds by means of aeroplanes. Man can swim better 
rhan the fishes by means of his submarines. Man hiu learned 
the art of destroying pro^erous cides in a moment by poison- 
oiis gases. 

But our Alma Matet opposite is still counting her ancient 
beads, teaching students Ajig{i>-5axnn and Sanskrit and 
Spencer and Shakespeare, tt is not ttimirig out young men 
to cope with the needa and necesaitiea of Bengal let alone the 
needs and necessides of India or of Asia or of the World, tt 
is turning out old women. IF ouj young men are at all useful 
and efficient it is all due to thcLr own private exertion and 
endeavour and not to the teaching of the University. When¬ 
ever a young man goes to any English of European University 
he baa to Learn s-new every thing, all bis days of learning irt 
the Calcutta Untvereaty being regarded as an awful waste of 
time. 1 bet you 50/- gentlemen, that in the course of 50 hours 
yr^u vdll not succeed in finding out 3 men from amongst the 
under-graduBtes who would be able to tell you correctly the 
geographical changes that have taken place in Europe, Asia 
and Africa in consequence of the Treaty at Varseilles after 
the Cheat World War^ 

In Europe within a radius of only 500 miles you get five 
distinct race* confronting earh other and strongly competing 
with one another in every department of human arts and 
Bcieuce*. There the keetuiess and stest for life* the struggle 
for existence is a hundred times more acute and sharp both 
for young men and young women who have to equip them¬ 
selves for the hard bottle of life before them under pressure 
of dire unrelenting Economic laws. These the Students in 
London and Paris know what the Students in Berhti and 
Brussels are doing and oice r^eiw. Exchange of visits take 
place amongst them through the help of their respective Uni¬ 
versities and thus the whole student movement is on a much 
healthier, sounder plane t h an what you get here. There ia 
frequent interchange of ideas which has been helpful in the 
growth of internationalism. ComparativeJy speaking [ndian 
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Ucuver^itieB are i^lated ejid that therefore the Studcuta that 
they turn out are less fit, less sturdy^ more dwarfed in their 
outlooh. [t is a grave mislorttllie iiotvnthstaiid.ijig the fact that 
there are (here) Ministere of Education and of Nadon Building 
Departments. There can not be two opinioios that this state 
of things which I have above described should be somehow 
remedied by the infusion of new ideas and by compaKng our 
condition with the other Asiatic Races. It has very forcibly 
stnrck tne that one of the best means i* for our men to 
freely with Asiatic foreigiiers socially on a Footing of equality 
and friendship and to have free and unfcterrcd mterchange 
of ideas from which they had been deprived of through cir¬ 
cumstances over which they had no controL 

Our Maha Bcxlhi Society has a social side and it is from 
its social platform and not from its R^igious platform that 
1 am addressing you this evening and I tell you thal the Maha 
Bodhi Society in its social side would help ns in creating a 
Social club for Uniting in one bond of fiiendship such groups 
of Asiatic Citizens as may be available in a cosmopolitan town 
like Calcutta. Since this new Social club is going to be called 
^'Asiatic Union" we shall not be able to exclude any body 
who is an Asiatic. The membership must be irrespective of 
nationality or caste creed or sei,. Turkish or Iranian or Per¬ 
sian merchants and travellers would be just as much eligible 
to the membetahip of our dub as the Elx-lCing and Queen of 
Afghanistan aide by aide with ZoToastrian ParsieSp Armenian 
Christians^ Palestinian Jews and such groups of Buddhists from 
Tibetn Burma* Ceylon^ China* Japan p Siam the Far East 
as we may be fortunate in. getting. AD foreign consular staff 
appertaining to tree Asiatic Countries would also be made 
members. 

Standing under the Shrine of Lord Buddha 1 feel I am but 
giving utterance to wh^ he would have Uked me to submit 
to the Sangha which you om friends assembled this evening 
repiesentp 1 humbly submit my proposal far your Opinion on 
the question of the formation of this New Qub for achieving 
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Aalatic Union undor the present clay tircunutances in BsTtish 
India. TTie details of the new club could be worked out by 
a committee appointed for the purpo&e. Its expenses aball 
have to be met by subscription but cOTuidesring the good that 
5Uch Bti institution is likely to achieve in the end the amount 
of money thrown away to make the project a dazzling success 
can tiol be tegarded as waste. 

Good will and toleration towards all will be the motto of 
the new club* It will have a lilcmry aide, a debating side 
as well as all inter'dituitE side for I do believe that no soda] 
intercourse gets properly matured without inter dining. It 
wiU not be a bridge playing or whisky drinking club. In that 
respect it will run dry, tt wMl have no political axe to grind 
though every political topic may be diacuised thread-bare. 
The literary and debating sides may meet in this ball once 
every fortnight but the interdining side to whkh 1 attach the 
greatest importance must meet at least once a month—end 
to be above criticism the dinners should be vcgjtarian scienti¬ 
fically prepared with such energising and vitamined sauces as 
may be tempting to the Cods. And now that I have been 
able to put my main proposition to you as regards the useful¬ 
ness of starting such a club as the "Asiatic Union'* t beg to 
invite you to eapresB your opinion on die project. 


ORIENTAL ART SHOW IN L0N1K)N 

Ceylon's GoNTErounoN to Classical Art, 

Dr. Andreas Nell the well known connoisseur of Ceylon, 
in an essay on Sinhalese painting exhibited in the recent 
Oriental Art Show in London, says that "‘there was a vigorous 
response in Ceylon to the Ikeraturc, painting and sculpture of 
the Cupta era in India. The Sigin frescoes are obviously allied 
to those at Ajanta and Bagh^ and they have the interest of 
remaining unfinished—as if the work had been inlemipied^— 
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80 that they ijiraw light tipoa terhnjcal procedure i From cer¬ 
tain alterations in the position of hands it is suggested that the 
medium was * buon' fesco^*^ — painting on the west planter. 
Though they are dated as of the fifth century A.£>., the Cey[on 
fre^oes probably carry the classic style farther on in time, thus 
naTTowing the interval before Indian painting cornea to tight 
a^aln in the Rajput and Moghal miniatures of the 17th century. 

In this exhibition the gap is further filled by a panel of 
Buddhist miEsionary paintings from Khotan and China, showing 
Indian characteristics in a Chinese context and one of Mongol 
LUuminaiionB. Persian illuminations fetlow, introducing the 
work of the Moghal Court painters and the more poetical^ and 
musical, Rajput paintings, with Hsides into Jain and Sikh 
examples^ and so the tale is continued down to the present day, 
with examples of livmg Kangra artists and the productions of 
the Calcutta achcKiI.** — StcUsman. 


CEYLON GOVERNMENT AND TEMPLE LANDS 

ObUCATION that is NOT DISCHARGED, 

Buddhist Temporalities in Ceylon" was the anhject of an 
mterestlng lecture by Mr. A. Godamwie at the Central Y.M* 
B.A. In the absence of Mr. D, B. Jayatilaka, the chair was 
taken by Mr. H. Sri Nissanka. 

The problem of Buddhist Temporaiitres, said the lecturer, 
had been engaging the attention of a great many people for 
bome years, but its solution depended on a proper understand¬ 
ing of the Sangha and its connectEDn with the temporalities of 
what was known as the vihira and what was known as the 
d^vala and the lands attached thereto. He did not think that 
it wsa very commonly known among the administrators of the 
country that the Sangha was a corporate body and that it could 
hold property as such. Such property was known as Sangika 
property and was distinct from private property belonging to 
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the Budd^Kist prieata. Sangika property was praperty connected 
with the vifalra and was under the nianagement and control of 
the Sangfaa a& a whole. 

Tracing the history of the Temporalities in British times, 
Mr, Godamune related how in 1644, the Secretary of State 
wrote to the Govemor that the British Government must dia- 
associate itself from the protection of 'idolatrous observations 
and immediately afterwards Sir Colin CampbelU the Governor, 
announced the decision to the chiefs and priests^ and the pro¬ 
tection of the Buddhist religion was handed over to the two 
chief priests of Malwatta and Asgiriya and the Di^awadana 
Nilame. The Tooth Relic too was handed over to them. In 
1649 the Temporalities were taken charge of again hy the 
Government but only till 1853 when the Tooth Relic was 
handed back to the two Maha Nayakas and the Diyawadana 
Nilame and priests who were paid an allowance were given 
Crown lands m commutation of payment and Government left 
things jolly well alone/' The result was that the whole of 
the Buddhist Temporalities went to rack and nun. 

If the Govemment was not willing to take up its obliga¬ 
tions and Txm the Buddhist religion in Ceylon as the State 
religion In the country, said the speaker, let it give it up alto¬ 
gether and give back the lands tbat had been taken over under 
the Ordinance of 1656 and give hack the Imids that they had 
been deprived of. 

What really happened was that many thousands of acres 
of temple lands which had been neglected, had been taken 
over by Govemment under the Waste L^nds Ordinance » The 
extent of land at Kataragama was over three hundred thousand 
acres, but now there was a paltry 150*000 acres. This was 
only one instance of many elsewhere. In Kaftdy the whole 
of Katukelle, Deyaimewcla, and Huduhumpola and Ampitiya 
belonged to the temples but now 67 acres of Deyanne- 
wela and a few acres at Huduhionpola and a few at Ampitiya 
only remained. Under the circumstances it was almost Lm* 
possible to work the Buddhist Temporalities in any satialactoiy 
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way. It wa 3 during the period I8S3 to I8S& that most of tKc 
temple properties went astray or were ^ven on long lease by 
irresponsible peraons. It was during tbis pericxl that Govern- 
mcnt came in as the biggest l^d-grabber. 

In condnaion, the lecturer aard : *'Otjr forelatliets toolt 
the precaudem of putbrig down in black and white the obliga¬ 
tions of the Bridah Government to Ceylon. Wbat we say ia. 
perform those obligati ana undertaken by honest men in the 
name of the British Empire, and let ua say with a clean eOQ- 
wence that Britain stands for the security of her pledge and 
the sacredness of her bond.*" 


BUDDHISM IN INDO CHINA 

(Condnuerf from the December rssuel 

The poor coolie of the temple heard how that formerly^ 
at the command of the Buddha, the proud Sikyas had bowed 
their heads at the feet of Up^i the Barber ; that a awetper 
of 5ravasti. pursued from street to street by the perristetit good¬ 
ness of the Master, had been Introduced by himself into the 
Order, and bad become a great saint honoured and served 
by the gods. He loved probably to picture to himself the 
peaceful gentle* and fraleitial Buddhist Gty^ where the chief 
places were assigned to the moat virtuoua^ so difierent from 
the hard and oppressive society of the BrahmaQa+ which was 
based on the privilege of birth. How could he not have been 
attracted, nay conquered, by this beautiful dream? 

The attraction was the stiongef in proportion as the dream 
was sometliTiC^ realised m a certain degree. About the end of 
the twelfth century a philanthropic king, Jayavarman the 
Seventh, had the idea of founding hospitals in the di^erenE 
provinces of his empire. Eight of these foundation chartem 
have been preserved. Now all these charitable institutions are 
placed under the invcxialion of the "‘Master of Remedies/‘ the 
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Buddha BtuLtsajyagum^ whose sanctuary (Su^t^aya) is invari¬ 
ably attached to the hospital (^ogyasala), properly so called. 
Herein is a proof that works of social alleviatiDn were conceived 
under Buddhbt inspiratiori^ TTie royal edict begins in these 
terms 

Homage to the Buddha, who has the fomis of Trans¬ 
formation^ the Law, and Felicity, who^ having passed the 
duality of being and non-beiftg, has for a soul non-duality, 
hebig at the same time without soul. 

[ salute the Jina BhaJsajyaguni Vaiduryaprabharaja^ by 
whom peace and health are obtained^ simply by hearing his 
name. 

May Sn Suryavairocana^ thlfi Stin» and Srf Caodravaim- 
cana, thiB Moon, which remove darkness and sickness From 
creatures, triumph on the sides of this Meru of Saints.'* 

A eulogy of the king follows ; then the text contmuea— 
He erected the Buddha Bhalsajya, with a hospital near 
by^ and the two Bodiusattvas for the perpetual relict of the 
maladies of his subjects, 

**He established Here this hospital, with a temple of the 
Sugata and the 5ugata Bhaisajya in I I OB saka, 

'*He established likewise here these two hcalein ol the 
sick, the venerable Sfiiyavairocana and Candravairocana sons 
ol the Jina, 

’’The four castes may be cared for here/" 

This last leguladon bears unmistakably the mark of 
Buddhism, and the peasants to whom were opened wide the 
doors of these refuges, who found themselves freely cared 
for, fed. and clothed theiein, doubtless did nut fall to make 
their reflexions on the comparative merits of the two religions^ 
and to repeat^ that if the Great Merciful One had not preached 
kindness without distinction to all beings, their care would 
probably have been left to the good offices of their Families^ 
Of to the action of Nature^ 

It is especiafly in these dificrent ideals that the two 
Churches were dLstinguished. The organisation of the religions 
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(ajrama) was almost the aaTtie. We possess 
the rc^lalioriA issued by the siime king, Jayavarman 
the Seventh, for two a^Rmas in his capital, one BFahmanicai^ 
the other Buddhist (Ssugat^ama): they are almost idendcal. 
The asrama was exenipt From taxation^ and enjoyed the ri ghi 
of sanctuaTy ; in return it wa# bound down to a liberal practice 
of hospitality. This obllgadori is regulated by an exact presto- 
coL The host pre-eminently is the king* master of the land. 
If he comas to the asrama with his wives, he must be honoured 
as a god. He has also, in the precincts of the monastery, 
quarters specially reserved for him (rajakuii), and committed 
to two guardians. After the king come the ^'Brahmans/' no 
doubt the royal chaplains. They take rank according to their 
conduct, natural qualities, and knowledge, A little below the 
Brahman learned in the Veda, come the acaryas versed in 
Buddhist doctrine or in grammar. He who posseasesi both 
these qualities ttf uattlrally more eatcemedHi and sdll more 
so is he who teaches them. Side by side with thb eedesiasd- 
cal hierarchy b placed the lay hierarchy ; the royd pdnee, the 
minister, the commatidcr-in-diief* and the man of rank. They 
are honoured according to their militaiy courage, the ordinary 
citizen according to his rnstruedon ; for Mann said. "Of all 
acquired qualities the highest is knowledge.'^ 

Besides its hosts, the monastery has its dependants-^ 
children, old men* forsaken persons the poor, the sick : its 
duty wsis to provide thern with food,, medicine, and other 
necessities. 

Finally, as residents it has not only its monks, but also uaii 
or ascedcs, who are placed on the same footing as the bhikous. 
and take part in the daily distribution. 

The domesdc duties of the monastery are carried out by 
serfs, who take turn each fortnight ; by scHbes, keepers of 
manuscripts, purvey oiv of bold, water-carriers* palm-leaf 
workers, cooks, gardeners, etc. The Buddhism professed in 
this monastery is not very piire^ for food b regularly ofiered to 
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the flhadefi of the dead, and homage is rendered to a red tow 

(k^pila),^ 

TTius the inscripdans lead us up to the thiiteenth century, 
without indicating any exteiteivc tranaformation in the religioiis 
condition of the Cambodian people. Then silence reigns for 
three centuries. When the stones begin to speak again in the 
S4Xteenth century, all is changed. The Cambodian kings have 
abadotied then capital before the victorious Siamese ; the 
Mahay ana has yielded to the Thera vada of Ceylon ; the sacred 
language is no longer Sanskrit, but Pail, In a word* CambodiB 
is already what it is stU] to-day. 

How and when was this revolution effected? Wt may 
imagine that it took place in the fourteenth century + ap a result 
of the political hegemony obtained by Siam, and of the 
repeated defeats that she infficted on Cambodia. 

At the end of the thirteertth century, at the very moment 
when this hreak-up of the Cambodian Empire was beginning^ 
a Chinese envoy visited the capital Yaaodharapura, near the 
Creat Lake. He noticed that three religions prevailed^ wkoi^ 
priests were called PanJitas. Plaupatas, and Tch o« tou. ITie 
last, according to (he description which he gives of them, are 
undoubtedly Buddhist tnonka.^ He says : — 

The Tch DU shave their heads, wear yellow robea, 
and leave the right shoulder bare ; as for the lower part of the 
body, they fasten round drem a skirt of yellow doth and walk 
bare-footed. Their monasteries may be covered with tiles. 
The inside only contains an image, very similar to the Buddha 
S&kyamutii, and called by them Prah. It is clothed In red. 
Made of clay, it b adorned with vermilion and blue t it is the 
only Image in the temples j . . , dl the monks eat (kh and 
meat, but drink no wine. In their offcruigs to the Buddha they 

H Cj. Cfcdet. Lb Sl^lc 4* Tfip Pm-nanu /isur. At., Matcli-^ April, 1908. 

Ct, /aAcn'ptkin* lartJKfilk;! du ComthpdsQ, No. LVt. 

aa MEmotre iyf^ Coyliuiifib du CbtnbcKtec, trad- pft- P. PeUIoi. BalJn. 
£c, fr, Erii. On, n.. r4fi. 
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alwl ilflc fiah and Tliey take one ntcal a day« prepared 

by the faipily of a hosL^ for there b r*.o kitchen m the temples. 
The texts recited by them are very numeroi.i 3 ; all are written 
cm palm leavea piled up very regularly, , ^ , Certain monki 
have also the right to own gold or silver palanquin shafts, and 
parasol handle:^ : the prince consuks them in grave matters. 
There are no Buijdhut nUna/‘ 

TKb name oF these monkd ia m itself an indication of its 
source ; teft du ^du is nothing but the SJankese chau itffrtij. the 
name by 'whidi they are still known to-day. Jt ia. therefore, 
certain that the Theravada came to Cambodia from Siam, 

What we know of the hiattiiy of Buddhism in Siam aereca 
with this conclusion. Although the valley of the Menam. for 
a long time under Cambodian eoveretgnty, ofEcIally professed 
the same beliefs as its masters, it was nevertheless, from its 
geographical position, much more accessible to the influence 
of Pegu and even of Ceylon. It is therefore not surprising to 
find a royal edict of 1022 A.D., concerning Lopburi, mentioning 
aide by side the Sthavira and the Mahayatia Shitsus.« 

At the end of the thirteenth century, when Tchcou 
ta-kouay affirmed the existence of the “three religions" m 
Cambodia, Sukhodaya the capital of Siam, was a city entirely 
and offidally Buddhist. Monasteries and hermitages arose 
everywhere. In the western part of the town was the principaJ 
monastery, the Prah Vihara Arannika, the temple of which 
contained a Buddha eighteen cubits high. There the 
Sarngharaja resided, a learned monk, the successor of Sri 
Dharraaraja (Ligor), who possessed a compJele knowledge of 
the Trjphaka. Each fortnight, on the days of the new and the 
full moon, the king came with great pomp, seated on hU while 
elephant, in order to honour the Buddha. The people piously 
ovi^rved Vassa and Kafhina. venerated the rdiques, ai^d 
Ibtened with reaped to the preaching of the TheraB.^ 

SS AyEnomer, IJ., Bl, 

« An ioKriptioB king SUtn* Kkanthcnfr. Cf, C B- Bcftdiey, Tho 
oLdeit known wfiting ko Stmntm. /our- Siom Murk, 1905, 
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All tlie leatuies of ttia description, so picturesque and life- 
like in the original, prove that at this dme Siam had completely 
embraced the Buddhism of the South, which it had received 
either from Pegu or from Ceylon* It is, therefore, quite natural 
that her victories over Cambodia should bring about in the 
latter country the fall of the old Brahmanic worship, and the 
triumph of the religion officially professed by the conqueror. 

The new clergy found in Cambodia a large number of 
temples, some of which were monuments of enormous pro¬ 
portions. and of incomparable beauty. It seems that the c/wu 
J^hfu had at first proposed to take possession of these edifices, 
in order to celebrate therein their own worship. In this way 
the great Brahmanic temple built in the twelfth century out¬ 
side the capital, and called to-day the Angkor Vat, was. in the 
sixteenth and sevenlcentb centuries, a revered Buddhist sanc¬ 
tuary, as numerous statues, and donations engraved on the 
pillars testify. It is stated elsewhere that the Brahmanical 
figures were taken away and re*cul, to give place to Buddhist 
figures, and a new application of the buildings clearly indi- 
cateo this.®^ The new-comers, however, did not (ot long make 
use of the old sanctuaries. They adopted the ancient form 
of the religion, of which the chief erterior manifestation Is 
rhe worship of the Stupa, that is a public worship celebrated 
in the open air. Hindu rites are ou the other hand secret and 
hidden t they take place in a narrow ceU hermetically dosed, 
and lighted only by lamps. One of these Indo-Chinese temples 
is still used by the lest devotees of the ancient religion t it is 
et Pbaorang. the old capital of F^duianga. in South Aunam. 
The god of the temple is a Mulchding,® and nothing is more 
dismal than the plastered face of this idol, in the thick gloom 
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of tHc little 89tictuBiy+ If, in unAginfttioD, we s^t I'Tiiq sinister 

noot side by aide with a gieat BuddKik Stupa, the Sbwe 
Dagon for itwlance, whose tnagniftceat tenace. bathed in the 
suntight, shining with gold and adorned with gorgeous flowers, 
is a feast for the eyes, we shall easily understand the aversion 
that the apostles of the new faith enteruitied for the obscure 
caves with which the Cambodian firshmans were satisfled. 
The Brahmans, and also the Mahaygna bhiksus, for the Maha- 
yana had almost the same outward physiognomy os Hinduism, 
so great a monastery i# it—that of LakshmTndra Lokesvara 
in Amam—that the images and inscriptions done indicate 
that it is a Sivaite temple. The Thetas therefore abandoned 
the pruada of stone to the bats, and without moving very far 
away—for U is a well-known rule that a new religion inherits 
the holy places of the old—they erected in the neighbourhood 
their modest wooden huts. They succumbed, however, to 
the influence of the old habits, and the image-worship of the 
MahaySna was forced irpon them with the strength of an 
ineradicable custom. The image needs a temple, consequently 
the centre of Buddhist worship is not the «tupa, but the ofh^ra, 
The oihdra is no longer what was primitively understood by 
the word, namely, a monastic house, but a temple which 
corresponds with the ancient Sugatalaya. which rises in the 
cenPe of the monastery on a sacred spot planned out by the 
8im& (the ceremonial limits). But its architecture is completely 
transformed : instead of the little square and vaulted cell with 
a statue in the centre, we have a large oblong hall lighted 
by marry windows, and at the end the altar (pallanka) or 
throne, with the gilded statue of the Buddha. This is only 
foimd in rich monasteries ; the poor country monasteries are 
satisfied with a simple Mandapa. a hall constructed of wood, 
and open on all sides, in which the statue of the Master, 
seated on its humble pdlanka of brick, smiles with the first 
rays of the day-dawn. 

The stupa survived only as little cetiyas shaped like a bell, 
and sheltering the ashes of great persons and monks. They 
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fttft more importaiit in Siam and still more so in tke Laos 
States, where, undtir Burmese influence, a great stupap ktiown 
as the That Luofig, has been raised in the vicinity of the 
capital Vieng Chan. 

Cambodian Buddhism is pracdcally the same as the 
Siamese. Bach moriRsteiy (oat) is Eovemed by an abbot (me 
vat^head of the monsstefyln noimnated by die Sarngharaja^ 
who resides at the monastery UnalDm ( = Qrnalotna) at Phnom 
Penh, the capital of Cambodia- All the monasteries under the 
authority of the SamgharSja constitute the Maha-nihaya+ as 
distinguished from the Dhammayutta-nikaya. The latter sect 
{if we may use a term somewhat unsuitable) was introduced 
into Cambodia in l-BM by the second religious head of the 
cler|ty+®^ the Brah Sugandha, who had studied in Siam at a 
monastery of this schooL It dilfers only from the Maha- 
nikaya in certain details of discipline, notably in the m^iner 
of wearing the palm. It is however, in point of fact, advan¬ 
tageously distinguished, as the Dhammayutta monks are conffi- 
dered to be more studious and learned than the others. Therr 
founder had the reputation of being the best scholar in Cam¬ 
bodia. and he encouraged with. aU his power the study of the 
sacred teits in the monasteries subject to his away. This 
tradition has partially been pteecrved in the few monasteries 
ruled by his disciples ■ It must, however, be admitted that 
religious instruction, and especially the knowledge of Pidi* 
has fallen in Cimbodia to an eKtrcmely low leveU and that 
the monks who are capable of undeTstanding the canonical 
texts are hut few. Tile general government proposes, it 
appears, to remedy this stale of affairs, and to found a kind 
of seminary in which the monks will be able lo acc;uit-e a 
genuine knowledge of Pali, can only hope that so laudable 
a project will be carried to a successful issue. 

Louts FtNOT. 


BURMA AND CEYLON 

"If you fitiike a balance between what Burma owed to 
Ceylon and what Ceylon owed to Burma it will be very diffi¬ 
cult to say which country owed more to the other'* concluded 
Dr. Andreas Nell, who delivered an intensely interesting lec- 

"The eciJitfUiBtical Kciiwictiy. cQpifrii froiTi the tsj hitEisrchy, BdiiiitB, 
like Khm buicr, ol qF tH= flgtil and of thr- left- The 

IK ili« pf ^ obIiI, nud the Biafi of ihe Ufl. The IsUrr, 

wKo HSkded all iFm? raesHtfify of pI PKboiii Pppt., died ia im 

jiHfl nrP hu bedi appctlslad. 
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ttjre at th« Y. M. A. Colomba on ^'Buddhi&t excKanges 
between Burma and Ceylon/* 

The Hon, Mr, D, B. JayaiiUka presided. 

The lecturer &aid he woiJd confine kbnselF to the Buddhist 
Minions to Burma From Lanka and from Lanka to Burma 
during eight centuries. There were two sources from which 
Burma derived Buddhism—the North Fast India from which 
Asoka'fl Mission came and later on from tfidian traders who 
took with them a Urge element of Mahay ana Buddhism^ 

mostly from Bengal and Orissa, h was in this way that India 
contributed to Burma a ^eat deal of Mahay ana and Tantric 
beliefs and practices of which they found distinct traces. An¬ 
other certain source was from South India which was a great 
strong hold at that lime of Theravada Buddhism. 

That te-aching Was strengthened by constant sea mter- 
coursc between South India and parts of Sotilhem Burma. 
Konfeevaram, or Cancbipura as it was then knowix was a 
very great and renowned centre of Pali Buddhiim and 
amongst the marks was the great commentator Dharmapala 
who wrote a commentary on the ViHuddhi Magga of 

Buddha^sha. From the Nth centuty Burma and Lanka had 
many interchanges. Early Burmese chronicle* showed a 

knowledge of Lanka and a familiarity with the condition of 

Lanka. 

About the year 1044, Anawaratha or Anuruddha estab¬ 
lished the Pagu dynasty. At the time there were four reli¬ 
gious creeds in Burma, In Pagan there was Pali Buddhism 
as he would like to call it ; in the North coast there was a 
certain amount of Kbiduiflm : m Pagan itself the prevniling 
creed was a form of Mahay ana Buddhism and a more power¬ 
ful and influeritial creed called the Arya. U was either n 
degraded form of Mahay ana Buddhiiim and Hindu teaching 
or it was some crude indigenous creed of savagery whicli 
hod got over-laid with degraded practices borrowed from 
what had been observed in Mahay ana and Hindu practice. 
Later, Burma had become such a strong Buddhist country 
that it went so far as to Say that the Aryas were not Buddhiata 
at aU^ At the time King Anawaratha came to the throne 
the Aryas were the most powerful party in the State. A 
Buddhist recluse called Ar&hanta converted King Annwar&tha 
who freed the country of the Aryas. Arahanta persuaded 
the King to send a mission to Pagu to get a loan of the Pali 
piVdl^a and some relics. The King of Pagu treated the 
request with contempt, believing it to have come from the 
Aryoa. This cost him his kingdom. About this time Vtjaya 
Bihu who wa* aub-King In Lenka sent a mission to Burma 
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for militarv and Anawaratha liad sent monks and the 
fhrfpitni^aa m wdl. 

Burma Bcemed to have had a peculiar fasGmation for the 
Tooth Relic or any replicas of il- On that occasion the 
Burmese who came to Ceylon were given a model of the 
Tooth Relic which had been touched by the Tooth Relic 
and the Burmese envoys treated it with ^eat honour and 
removed it in a jewelled casket. On the airivd of the ^ip 
wls^cb bore them at the Irawadi river, the Burmese King 
waded in the water to the ship and received the relic with 
great cerEmony. The famous Shwedagon Pagoda was the 
place where it was enshrined. The neret Burmese King was 
a verj' zealous Buddhist and he repaired the Buddha Caya 
temple. He sent a missjon to Lanka to obtain some relics 
and received nine relics which he enshrined at the Mimshanta 
Pagoda, llie fifth King's lelgn was characterized by the 
oeath of Arahanta who hatl become the Primate of Burma. 
He had got over a thousand monasteries built. There were 
friendly feelings Between the two countries with a very unfor¬ 
tunate interruption—that was when King Parakrama Bahu sent 
a military expedition about 1166 or 116^. That was about the 
time of King Narathu who ascended to ihe throne by poison¬ 
ing his brother on the day of his coronation. 

The breach between the countries was bridged soon after 
and the Narathu's successor voluntarily came to Ceylon and 
stayed here for some years studying and observing the regu¬ 
lations and do€±rines of the monaasterica. He waa entitied Ui 
Burmese history as the first pilgrim to Lanka. The next men¬ 
tion waa a mission or at any rate a letter from Lanka to Burma 
m Pali written by Vijaya Bahu 11. In the 13th century two 
monks of Matafaa came to Lanka and were ordained at the 
Mahavihara. They returned to Burma and estahlUhcd two 
more achools. That was about the time when the Pagan 
dynasty waa succeeded by other dynasties. The largest reli¬ 
gious misaion from Burma to Ceylon took place about the 
fifteenth century under particular circumBtanccs. King Dharma- 
scdi who reigned in 1472 thought it very desLtable to promote 
some sort of the unity between the varloi^ schools. He sent 
a mission of 26 monks who unfortunately got ship-wrecked 
on the coast of Madras, They ulbrnately reached Lanka 
imderwtnt ordination on the banks of the Kelani River and 
instructions in the methods of ordination etc. AU the monks 
of the lower order were reordained in Burma after that. 
Then the Siamese monks also came in voiint^ly ^nd in three 
years 15,660 monks were ordained. The six schools having 
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been united, they came tu be known as the Mahivihlra 
froternityp 

The Tooth Relic had auch a faicination for the Burmese, 
that a Shafi King and Queen got their hair made into a broom 
with a jewelled handle and sent it to Lanka For sweeping the 
floor of the temple of the Tooth Relic. A very distinguiahcd 
King of Pagu about the middle of the sixteenth century sent 
skilled craftsmen to work out the decorations of the new shrine 
of the Tooth Relic. He also made a broom of his hair and 
that of the Queen and sent it for the purpose of sweeping the 
shrineroom. When the relic fell into the hands of the Portn- 
(luese, the Burmese King offered eight lakhs of mf>ees and 
at any tune unlimited supplies of rice whenever the Portuguese 
required it For pro visioning Malacca. This King thought that 
according to his horoscope he was to wed a Princeas of Lanka 
and accordingly he sent a message to the King of Kotfe, 
The King had no daughter and he provided a substitute in 
the daughter of the ChamberlaiTi. He aUo sent n replica of 
the Tooth Relic which was enshrined in the Mahaseni 
Oageba. When the King of Kandy, Kawnaliyadde Banda, 
heard of the story he sent a message to the Burmese King to 
say that he had a genuine Tooth Relic and a genuine daughter 
— (Laughti^)—which he would give for a consideratiou ! The 
Burruese King sent two ships laden with rich mfta — one for the 
King of Kotte and the other for the King of Kandy. The one 
for the King of Kandy, however, got ship-wrecked and they 
heard nothing more of the story* 

King Wimaladharma Suriya sent another mis$ion to Burma 
and forty priests came over. King Vljaya Rajasingha sent a 
mission to Siam^ 


OBITUART 

The late SaMANA PuS^NAt^DA. 

Dt. Bimala Charan Law, Ph,D,, M.A., B.L.* writes:— 
The readers of the Mahabodhi Journal arc no doubt aware 
of the death ol Samana Punninanda, an erudite Pali scholar» 
Bom in a vUl^e in the district of Chittagong, he received 
sound education, and he studied well Pili-Buddhist literature 
in all Its branches. It was through Ids efforts that the under¬ 
graduate Pall daases of the University of Calcutta were btought 
into oidsteijcc and it was he who spared no pidrui in encounqs- 
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ing joung inerk to read Pali tkeroufhJjf. He had a thomugii 
grasp of llie NiJ^ 3 ra 5 , Jitakas, the AbhidKamma, the Vinaya 
and the later Pali litcrMuie. Pah grammaj- aJid Rhetoric were 
ably studied by him- He knew SinliBlese and Burmese, The 
Commentarial literature was not Unknown to him. Although 
he Was a bhikkhu trained in ancient lore, he had a spirit for 
research. It is surprising to £nd that m bhikkhu succeeded in 
studying the subject so cntically and from the standpoint of 
modern research. It is difficult now-a-days to find such a rare 
specimen. That he knew Bengali wdl is evident from the 
publication of two Bengalee Magazines under his careful editor¬ 
ship. Nothing is more regrettable than recording this fact that 
he Mt no more on earth. 


STONE AGE IN CEYLON 

The HArchoeological Commissioner^ Ceylon ^ has issued the 
following notice 

Archeologists have long been puzzled by the absence 
from Ceylon of any remains of the late atone age, such 

dolmens, menhirs^ and other such structure of which 
Btronehenge is one of the hnegt and best known examples. 
Dolmens eidst in India. Why have none been found in Ceylon ! 
Buddhaghosa was acquainted with “a stone platform made by 
raising a flat alone on four other stonesThat sounds veiy 
much like a delmen. Buddhaghu^a connects it with YaksKa 
or devil worship and that suggests that these platform^ are pre- 
Biiddhistic. 

Mr. Paranavitana, the CpigraphJeal Asdstant to the 
Archseologicd Commi»ioner» has recently discovered a group 
of structiues which answer to Buddhaghosa'a description. Un¬ 
fortunately of the whole group, all but one have been cast 
down by elephants and that one is not perfect, two stones 
having fallen down and the top slab having been removed to 
a temple. 

What with elephants and treasure hunters it is hard to find 
good specimens in Ceylon. I would like to appeal therefore 
to those of your readers who travel much in the jungle to keep 
their eyes open for platforms made by laying a flat atone or 
four others so as to form a kind of stone chest or table. 

Such structum are seldom nc^ced or reported owing to 
their lack of artistic value. There la an unfortujiati. Lmpresgion 
in Ceylon that only work# of art interest the atchaeologiat 
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and Kc docs not want to he bothered with plain Etonc4^ 
Thus last year my own staff repoitcd there was nothing on the 
top of a certain rochn I persisted in going to see and found 
atoneB so arranged as to suggest either a stone enclosure or e 
platform such aa Buddhaghosa describes only more ela borate » 
Unfortunately^ a surveyor had been there and being under the 
impression such rude stanea have no value be had erected a 
stone coins in the middle oF it using some of the stones and 
thus learning nothing more than a puzzle where there may have 
been an mtereadng piece of Information about pre-Buddhisde 
Ceylon. 

The public can render no ^ealer service to the archaeo- 
lo^st than by hrsdy leaving thinga where they are, necohdly 
reporting them to the Archaeological CommissiDner with 
sketches however rude. 


CHURCH HEADS HURL INSULTS AT BUDDHISTS 

Bishop dfencos^rc. Head of Catholics^ Declares fie Hniei 
Buddhists. Dean >lu/(. Leader of the Anglican Churchy 
Joins in (Vqnton Affront. 

The lobby of the Young Hotel at noon yesterday was the 
scene of a public denunciAtion of Buddhists voiced with every 
indication of profound anger by Bishop Stephen AJencastre^ 
head of the Roman Catholic Church in Hawaii. Hb expressions 
were endorsed by Dean Ault, head of the Anglican church, 
who joined the Catholic hishop in a refusal to sit at a luncheon 
to which a Buddhist had been invited. 

The occasion was a luncheon gathering of the leaders of 
all the religious denominations, called by Rev. Henry Judd, 
of the Hawaiian Board of Missions, for the purpoee of dis¬ 
cussing certain community problems involving education of the 
youth along moral, ethical and tultural lines from a non* 
Bectarian standpoint. Other leaders of Christian denomina¬ 
tions had been invited^ in addition to the Calholie and Anglican 
churchmen, and the Mormons and Seventh Day Adventists 
were also represented. Aa a matter of courte^, and In view 
of the fact that the meeting was called to consider matteri 
outside of any creed or sect. Mi. Judd had invited Rev,. Ernest 
Hunt, of the Hongwanji Temple^ as a lepf^entative of the 


Correction fn our July number, p. 325. line 5 from 
bottom, for '"faith" please read "fate". 
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Buddlust*, who comprise the Jaj-gm religiou* group in the 
territory umi who number over 50,000 young American citizens 
aman^ tncir mernfaers. 

L^n hU arrival in the lobby of the Young Hotel 
Kev* Himt w&s introduced to some of those who were present^ 
and was cordially received* Then Bishop Stephen Alerwaatre 
appeal^ on die scene and upon being presented to 
_Hunl displayed deep anger, raising his voice and almost 
shouting,— 

“I love PrcrtesiantB, but J HATE THE BUDDHISTBI If 

he IS a 8U<^ here I will leave, I refuse to eat at the same table 
With Mr. Hunt! 

present were aghast at the public 
insult huned ai the membera of the lajg;eat religiaus group in 
Hawaii by the head of the Catholic Churchp and apectatots of 

stood about the lobl^ could hardly 

credit their senaea. 

Then Dean Ault stepped up beside BUhop Alencastre and 
puhitdy endorsed his stand, dedaring that he hated an apewtate 
arid would leave if Rev. Hunt was to remain. He toot 
Alencastre s arm and they started for the door. 

Rev. Emtst Hunt, the Buddhist prfeet who had been thus 
pubhdy insulted, quietly called to them to wait and stepped 
up to them, saying,— 

Do tiDi gOt please. Bishop Alencastre and Dean Ault 
are of greater importance at thb meeting than 1 am, 1 am the 
one who Will leave,” He then aa&ured Mr. Judd that he was 
not Offended. 

The Buddhist leader quJedy left the hotel and Bishop 
Mephen Alencastre and Dean Ault returned to partaie of 
their lunch without the disturbing presence of a representative 
of that religion whose followers they have publicly announced 
that they hale.— “Howaii Hochf'. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


SARNATH VIHARA PARK. 

Camp Simla, f4TH Jwe. 

Thl Secret ary. 

Mahabodhj Society. Calcltta. 

Sir, 

L have the honoiu' to enclose, herewith^ a ILst of trees held 
eacred by the Buddhl^ *nd shall be grateful if you could 
kindly correct their botanical names where necessary and 
supply them where missing to enable me to discuss about 
them with uficers of Horticultural department of the United 
Provinces in connection with the proposed lay out oi the park 
around your Vihlra under construction at Samath. 1 shall 
also be obliged if you could add to the list of trees giving the 
botanical names of the new additions side by side. 

The favour of a very early reply is requ^^cd. 

i have the honour etc.» 

(Sgd.) Madho Saruf Vats. 

Offg, Superintendent. 


Maha Bocfrii Society, 
CALcLfTTA, 13 th Jlly 2473—I9Z9* 

The SuPERiNTEr^jENT Archaeoloc^cal SunvEV, 

Hindu and Buddhist Monuments, 


Sw, 

I have the honour to enclose, herein, an amended list of 
trees sacred to the Buddhists with liieir botanical narnes. 
These names are mention ed in the Jatakattha KaLha. 

The list of trees received with your letter No+ 199/271/C 
af Hth June is also returned. 

1 regret the delay in sending a reply + which is due to the 
illness of the General Secretary. 

1 shall be glad if you will kindly supply me with a plan of 
the proposed park arjund the new Vlhlra. 

1 have the honour etc,. 

(Sgdj P. P. SlmwAHmiANA, 

Secrefofy, M* B. S. 
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Pflif Names. 


1. 

Pipphflli 

z. 

Sd^lakAlyanr 

3. 

Nag* 

4. 

Ajjuna 

5. 

Sona 

6. 

Salala 

7, 

Maha Nipa 

d. 

Maha Venu 

9. 

Piyangu 

10. 

Campaka 

11. 

R&ttakuTBV&ka 

12. 

Kanik^a 

13. 

A«aim 

14. 

>1 malaka 

15. 

Pafalj 

Ifr. 

Pundarik^ 

17. 

S^la 

18. 

Mahl Sirraa 

19. 

Udumbara 

20, 

Nigrodha 

21. 

AasatthA 


List Refehreo to 

Bofa/iical names. 

Fseti® infectoria 
Aitoc&rpujB Locucha 
Mcsua RoxburghiJ 
Fcmiilialia Atjuna 
Lagers troemica Fl&s-Reginol 
(hythaaccoc} 

PinuH Longifolia 

Nacldea Cadamba 
Skorea Robusta 

PamcUTti ItalicUfO 
Micbetlia Chaiiipalta 
PKyllanthiw indteus 
P lerospcTtitum Acertfolium 
Pentaptera Tomentosa 
Emblic Myrobalan 

Bignonia Suaveolens 

Artemisia Indica 
Vatica Robusla 
Acacia Sinsa 
Ficus Glomerata 
Ficus [udica 
Ficus RdigioBa. 


association for the PROPACATION OF BUDDHISM 

- IN JAVA- 

Hold du Pavilion 
Weltcvrcden, Java. 

Maha Bodki Society, 

4A* College Square, Calcutta. 

[ beg to rnfomi you that have foonded an 
a«,oc«tion for the propagation of Buddhrsm in Java. 

You remember vrhat I wrote some months ago about the 
need of sending a Bliikkhu to th^ island, being, as to my 
opinion, the heart of P«ple l^^ng for something 

b^er and more unselfish than which is bronghlh by the 

1 SBVf tkat you have taken over several 

Sm oT that letter in the Maha Bodhi Journal of July |9M, 
and 1 was answered m the Septemfwr issue by a certmn M^r. 
Kwee Siem Klang. also m Java However bom the Maha 
EodhJ Journal I could not leam this gentleman s addre«. and 
1 do earnestly hope that you wrll give me same, lE known by 

^l^ed'^^me advertistments in Dutch and Japanese 
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ncwsp&per 5 » and ain mtending to do the e&nio in one ot two 
Malay ones, according to the following ;— _ 

Those who are interested in the propagitdon of the 
Teachings of the Lord Buddha in ^ia iflland. ore 
kindly rcciuested to communicate with the address 
stated below. 

However as 1 should earnestly like to work under the 
auepices of the Malm Bodhi Society. ! should like vety 
to have the representation for that organisation for the Dutch 
ELast Indies. 1 have been a Buddhist for already sb years 
over, having studied both the Northern Southern 

Buddhism, and may aay that I understand its leachingST and 
that the Dharma has been the greatest Power in my life, even 
in those great difficulties which I had to meet during this yeai, 
as ] inf armed you already before. 

It IB therefore that I should like to ask you whether we 
may use the name of the Maha Bodhi Society as being repre¬ 
sented hy the Association just founded by us> and u^ 
seal with the inscription: ** Buddha-Dharnma-Saugha, with 

or without the addition ; *'The”Maha Bodhi Society» 

We have been able to form a circle of about ten people 
of difieient nationalities to start with, and [ am convinced that 
in the near future wc will be able to do a good and great work 
for the propagation of the Dharma in this island 

As to expenseB, all the espen.-i« which will be made* wdi 
be paid by my chief helper, a certain Mr. Fonseka. a Ceylonese 
gentleman and by myself. However ] am sure that within 
a couple of months we can make the Association support 
itself* notwithstanding we are glad and happy to be able to 
do something for the Good Law. 

In the course of next month we shaJl have a pubJic 
meeting here, for which a big advertising will be made, and 
We intend to send you reports of our work once a month. 
If possible wc should like it very much if you would mention 
our work to the Maha Bodhi Journal. ^ 

Meanwhile, if possible, wc should like to receive a lot 
of pamphlets and other circuUrB. whtch could ^ distributed 
here gradually, tspednlly amongst these Chmesi and 
Japanese people who understand Fjtglish. I make the 

rrauslation m Dutch, German, Javane^ and Maluy, if neces¬ 
sary. Enclosed please find a copy of a pamphlet I made, 
which will be printed and distributed withm a couple of dap. 
Hoping to learn from you return of mail, I reniam, 

gentlemen, 

Youtb in the service of the Loid. 

W. JosiAS Van Dienst. 
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Vem ANAGARIKA DHARMAPALA ELECTED Hait PRESIDENT 

Budoka Society, 

Bombm, I4ih Ais^uat^ 1929. 

To THE EiJiTofi, '‘Mahabocshi"*. 

Dcat Sir, 

Ple&tfe publkK tte following in the iiexl Number of the 
Mohabodhi Jounva] * 

(1) Th-at the Buddha Society, Bombay has in a meeting of 
the General Body, unatiimausly elected the Anagaxika 
Dhaimapala aa the Hoti. President of the Society. 

(2) Hmt the Society passed a condoletice resolution 
touchi^ the accidental death of the late Dr, C. A. 
Hevavitarne, 

W^ith thanks, I remaint 

Youis faithfiiUy, 

(Sgd.) 

Hon. Secretary. 

THE SACRED BODHI TREE AT ANURADHAPURA 

The Oldest ahi> Most Sacked Hjstorical Tree Deseo^ated. 

A very painful incident to the whole Buddhist world 
occurred at the old capital of Ceylon^ Anuridhapufa, on the 
30lh July laflt when a man, now undei observation, seriously 
injured the Sacred Bodhi Tree by cutting the principal branch 
to a depth of about 6 inches. The news spread like wild hre 
all throu^out Ceylon. 

It appears that the Maha Nayaka Thero of Kandy, 
Hon. D, B. JayatiJaka Mr. P. B. Nugawela and Hon. E. W. 
Perera at once went up to Anuiadhapura and got the Tree 
carefully bandaged by the officials of the Agricultural Depart¬ 
ment. We learn with great satisfaction that the injuied branch 
is surviving the Lniury, 

In an interview to the Press Hon. D. B. Jayatilaka has 
told the story of the desecration as Follows : — 

On the morning of the 30th July at about 7-30 a.m. a man 
called “James'’ was detected cutting the Tree by an Upn^a 
who had gone there to offer flowers. The Bhikkhu in charge 
of the Mahs Bodhi Vihara had gone through the usual 
morning ceiemony and retired at about 7 So the culprit 

had taken the opportunity of the absence of any guardian 
and dnne this act. He was immediately arrested and handed 
over to the Police who produced him before the Magistrate. 
The accused is now under medical observation. 




two BURMESE IMAGES 
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We understand that a full judicial enquiry is now beini 
held and the decision ia awaited with interest, k appeata 
that the Buddhiata arc not satislied with the present enquiry 
and they demand a public enquiry by a judge of the Supiexne 
Court, for, they suspect that the desecratioa ia committed 
under the insdeadon of certain Christiana. Several public 
meetings have been held in Colombo and Kandy to consider 
what steps should be taken to ensure the safety of the Sacred 
Tree. 

The Ceylon Maha Bodhi Society has passed the following 
resolution :— 

**T\\a\ this meefmj re^oJoes (hf^t fhe maii^T of ths muh'lo- 
tion of the Sacred Bo-Tree ehotild form the subjfec# of an 
enquiry tp □ CommiVfce appointed Coi?emmeni and com^ 
posed ojf the Up-coarjtry and Low-couniry Buddhists presided 
otJer b^i! a Jodge of the Hon. Sifprcme Court ond thet thi$ 
Committee of Enquiry he asfeed to report on sncfi steps Cis ttFi'U 
present cr recurrence of a simdor desecrotion to this trve^ the 
ob/eci of the greatest oencrofron by the entire Buddhist loorjd/^ 

The Secretary' of the India Maha Bodhi Society has 
addressed a letter to the Colonial Secretary ol Ceylon enquir¬ 
ing about the incident and demanding a correct statement. 
Correspondence will be published in the next issue of the 
Maha Bodhi if his reply is received in time. 

It will be remembered that the present Bodhi Tree wob 
a branch of the original Bodhi under which Prince Gautama 
Siddhartha attained Buddhahood, and which is now no more. 
Tl^e branch waa brought over to Ceylon by Princei^ Sangha- 
mittl, the daughter of Asoka, and was planted in the Royal 
Carden of M^^eghavana by King Devanampiyadasa, 307 
B. C,^67 B. C. 


TWO BURMESE IMAGES 

With reference to the two images presented to the Maha 
Bodhi Society by Captain Krishna Lai of Indore, Mr. C. R, 
Palairet, Member for [nduatnea and Commerce* Indore, has 
written the following note 

"'The two idols^ lepresenUng Buddha and a disciple were 
the property of Hugh Gough Esqr. before coming into ray 
possession, TTicy were part of the loot token on the occasion 
of the defeat of King Theohue m the Burmese War, and were 
the property of General Prendegrast who commanded the 
British Troops on that occasion. 

Hugh Gough married General Prend^rasts' daughter and 
presum^Iy the idols came into hi^ possessloti in consequence/* 



NOTES AND NEWS 

Heal™ of the Anacarika. 

Tbe Ven, Anagarika Dharm^p^a wlio took suddenly iil 
and entered tKc GeneiaJ Hospital, Colombo, about lom weeks 
ago, has left the Hospital and w staying in the Mafia Bodhi 
Mandir+ Colombo* It is a matter for regret that his health is 
far from being satbraritory. We eartie^ly wish that be be 
restored to complete health. 

• » ^ * 

DESECRATtON OF THE MaHA BodHI- 

We express oUr deepest sympathy with the Btiddhlsts of 
Ceylonr whose feelings nave been painfully wounded by the 
wiiftjl desecration of the ino«t sacred object of veneratiorr—the 
Maha Bodhi Tree at Anuradhapura. A short account of this 
most deplorable incident i* published elsewhere. We at once 
support the Ceylon demand for a heah public enquiry into the 
matter and the formation of a very strong comtiutlee to act 
the lawful guardians of the Bodhi in order to protect it from the 
hands of the ''mfidelsK” We are glad to find that the Calcutta 
Buddhists too expresacd their sympathy at a meeting held last 
weekn and supported the demand made by the Buddhists of 
Ceylon. Let C-eylon feel that in the hour of their just indignB- 
tion the whole Buddhist world is by them. We call upon the 
Government of Ceylon to make a full public enquiry into the 
incident in order to find out whether this wretched culprit 
committed the crime under the Instigation of some other 
interested party. 

* * « a 

The BumsH Maha-Bodhi SociEiy. 

The firtfl anniversary of the establishment of the London 
Buddhist Mission by the Anagarika Dharmapala was held by 
the British Maha-Bodhi Society last month. If we arc to judge 
the success of the Mission by the number of people attended 
its meetings and the literature issued, we can unhesitatingly 
say that the Mission has justified its existence in England and 
it h^« been a great success so far. Our Sinhalese Bkik^ua have 
been very popular there, and they have been even invited by 
other assodaPons to lecture on Buddhism. It La a fact that 
the needs of the British people in the direction of the Dhamtna 
are well met by the Mission, and iti therefore^ destnfes the 
support of every Buddhist. But we fegre' to note that auffi- 
cient encouragement has not been fM:eived by the mission 
from Ihr Buddbiat eovmtfl«. We hope that when the Asiatic 
Buddhists vealiae the significatice oi having a buddhist otswti- 
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sation wi'lJi permanent quarters in London they would come 
toward and hdp it wholeheartcdiy. We wish the Mission s 
briUiuit future. 

* * • * ’ 
Mulagandkakuti Vihara, Sarnath. 

We once again invite the attention of the Buddhists to 
the statement of accoi^ with regard to the constivtction of the 
Vih^a. According to the statement made by die Secretary ,'n the 
last issue of joumaJ the management requires Rs, 27.000/- 
by the end of Ottober. If this sum can be collected at once the 
main portion of the Vihara will he completed within three 
rnont^. We appeal to our friends to consider this cn’ttcal 
situation and to extend a helping hand to the Society without 
any delay. Jlie success of the proposed Buddhist Cultural 
Institute depends upon the epeedy completion of the Vihara. 

* • * • 

S[am Responds to the Call. 

J enquiries about ourselves 

and the Maha ^dhi Society have been made since last month 
by our Siamese brothers. We thank the Siamese papers which 
have published the Sar^ath appeal and thus enabling the 
Si^esc to learn much about our activities and the great Vihara 
tmder construction. Already very encouraging promises have 
teen made by some of the enthusiastic Simneae. TTiere will 
be no difficulty m accempIiBhing the task before us If the Royal 
Houses and the people of Siam make it a duty to render us help 
ui the propagation of the Dhamma in India and the West, 

• * * ♦ 

Dr. NALLNAKtOtA DaTTA. 

We ext^d a cordiai welcome to oui esteemed friend and 
co-worker, Dr Nalfrmkiha Datta. the well known author of 
two important books On Buddhism arid ancient India. He has 
had a tour m the continent and also visited; the London Buddhist 
Mission. He comes back to u# with greater knowledge and 
experience. We trust that Dr. Datta will make a successful 
invasion mto toe unexplored ^ions of Buddhist liters^ure and 
histoiy and enlighten the public on many important points now 
remaining obscure. We wish him all success. 

• * • , 

Two Departed Friends. 

We re^et to record the death of toe late Mr. Maimg Yin 
Maung of Bivma who died m Calcutta last month. He was 
married to a Burmese Prittcess who was a close relation of the 
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l«t King of Borma. and W f 
Maung was a useful member of ibe M^a Bodbi 
.erv^ for many years as a member of its 
Our sympathies go out to the widowed ?”*««*» Wf £ 
daughter. We ako learn with regret the ^dden 
Ch^sc Bhikkhu Bodhidatla, who bad taken up reaidetice at 
Buddha Gaya Rest House. He was last seen 
ally talking about Ws proposed Intemjtfional 
tion to walk for the welfare o BudAism, l^e caU comes 
when wr least expect it* Sabbe Sonithfi™ i4jucco- 
* • * * 
Discernment. 

We should like to call the attention of om kind readers to 
the learned article under the above head edit^ by our dew 
friend and brother Mr. McKechine (fomiwly ' 

This forms the first part of a seri^ of ^cl« to be 
this Journal. They were originally written by the W 
Bhikkhu Ananda Metteyya on the occ^on of the Burmese 

Khist Mission to En^and. hk. m ™dme 

these manuscripts which are rather badly damaged, “d ^ 
difficult of deciphering. We are grateful to the learned editor 
of these articles for so kindly airangi^ them ^ 

the Mohfl Bodhf. We hope to print the article m book form 

when it is completed. 


"We Hate Bliddhists." 

A Btoiy of the doings of Hatred in the world » 
written would afiord most interesting *. ^'***?“ 

were hated hy the early Rpn”!™ md Ouistiarnty be- 
...1- nnwei L their own land. The Buddhats were hated 

and Miicuted by the Chris^ • “^th^^wmld^iiT m 

but tQr religion continue to be a power m the worldpnay, m 
the buds of the fanatic*. Tc^lay, we here of another 

howling from the fw oB Honolulu where a Bishop co^oltaWy 
satisfied himself by denouncing the 

time boing the Protestants. Ut us ^ 

no amount of hatred will harm ffie <^use of the Dhai™ m 
ffie West and the New World. We should like to recommend 
Paul s epUtle to the Corinthians for h« 

We sfioif be heard in every part of the world m ep^ of th 
W. R... Hunt iht 

Buddhist Mission for the calm and peaceful 
under the greatest provocation. 
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Tk 7A,l. k- X*? AS MkEOCHAs. 

P birthday of the wdUl^own San^kritiat Dr Ha™ 

Praaad Shastn was cdebiated Jast month. In his reolv to tht 

certain paasages in the Vayu Purana in whi^ 
k"^® j"* Mine iaJanda thousand yoianas^wav 

xsfx 

OT reiiffous. Jt was ifl^onceived and ill-eipreased. However 
remains that a Greater India was huilt by the MIecehM 

Si r“-VS 

S5£F““ 


nwANaAi 

Ci^ * i maha bodhj society, 

S/a#emen/ of Receipts W E^endrtare for the month 

fiiiy. 1929. 

Rtctima 

" *- P. 

9 0 
0 0 
0 Q 
5 6 
0 D 


^TiBliaii tQ SqcicEy 
HadI fnxn inej|=tii]gH 
Hquk fehl 
IntcKBE m/n 
5ujp?ii4oii a/c ... 


Rt. 

... JO 
12 
no 

... 208 

.r. so 


fu. 400 14 6 


ExPtPOjrrviiE. 

Fqvtase StAmpB 
ChAriiy 

WinufjinAiidB IFi^er Sfii- 

lupain 

Wouik a/= 

F«d ./e ;:: :;: 

Electric Suppl3r C«rpar«< 
hoo 

Telephone TfintBl 
DhAmt^cAhka CelrhrBtion 
fal Saro^tli) „. 
Piil»l<atiati Ftipd 

Cay. buMdm* ./q 
MutedJflji«»9iui m/t 
Sdurin Btid flJIcwBtictt : 

Gaya cftablidimcnt (iv> 
Barvut tKi« znanthj 
CMciitta eatabJuKincm 

Saranankara 

J*niw IBonm^ ,,, 


Ra. 

II 

9 


w 


4. P. 

0 9 

e 0 


; 

87 

7 

t\7 


16 

7 

SO 

63 

37 

17 


II 

II 

0 

IJ 

10 

5 

0 

6 

0 

6 


15 

2 S 4 

12 

SO 


78 0 a 


Total 86J 4 f1 
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Rfl. k. 9* 
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TU, 277 7 3 


E](PENDrru«f:~ 

Els. A- 9 * 

PfinrtBB *“ H 0 

issue — '■* ihi 9 Q 

P.per and V‘P^ ■" M 1l « 
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C«t of type's 0 7 D 
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MULACANDHAKUn VlHARA. 
Statement of Account. «P to end of Hn, m 9 , 

£xf£MEMTUR£. 


ft,. 

C^cctiow thMudh th* 


Ra, *. P- 


Ri. 67 .W II 10 


v> 


EipendtilUTC up 

T&.y 192S 

Ptld lo Contrtctxar— 

,, V5-H-Zfl ■ 

IS Jl-3-^ , 13 

s3a^ iS Dracal'W^'^ ^ i 6 

MitcdUn^^ _ 

Ra. 51,246 6 3 


16.769 3 0 

13,675 0 0 
G.060 0 0 

* 0 
3 


MULAGANOHAKirri VlHARA FUND. 

Previously ftckn^ledged.^Rs^ Vscele^l Lodee. 

bandha^, Mack^ S‘'N Roy Public Healtb Dept.. Calc^te. 

U Po Stm* 14 4 *- R#a I/*’ Me 

IJ Lu Clay, ./4/* 1 y Po U (2) ji/.- SS Mya 

^To“al Ra‘ 7 /a 72 /- 'fo' eotnmiaa^on, 

S* 7/6/-. Gland Total, Rs. 57.485-1 UlO. 
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Founded av the Anaoaruca H. 

wam 

ffwnr w' ^if% vrvrN 

^wwn^ WT^ imfN i 

^"Go ^ 1 ?, O Bftifeyitij, irni^ u^and^f forth far ihe gain of the 
rrmni/i for the ii^eUara of (he many* trt coin^dfsffin for the iOorldt 
for th^ good, for fho gain, for welfare of gods and mm. 
Pmcfa/m* O tho Dochimt glorious, preach a life 

of holincMS, p^rrhci and purej* —MaHAVACCA, VeNAYA PlTAltA. 

Vol mvii I OCTOBER, g; I gg 1»,. 1* 

THE GREAT VtHARA AT SARNATB 

An Appeal for Funds to Co^^plete rr. 

Dear Brothcra And Siriera, 

For the last two yeara 1 am comtaiitly stEiffeTing from 
vanous disoffl^is of the body, and ^^eral limi^ f was oti the 
verge of death. I am, therefore, unable to viait different 
patts of the Buddhiat world in order to collect fund$ for the 
VihSra. Now I am an invalid, and* iiui>t depend upon the 
good-will of my co-religiDnista to help the inovemeni of 
Buddhist Revival. 

It IB my greatest deshe to see that the construrffon of the 
Hamath Vihara is completed within this year. This wilh 
perhapa, be the last work that 1 am hkely to u-ndeitake, i 
sincerely hope that the Buddhists will rally together to fulfil 
the last wish of one who is grown old in the aerviDe of the 
Buddha-SSsana. 
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Actual construction work of tke new Viiiira wa* starterl 
in June* 1928^ anij very satisfactory progress hnx been made 
since then, [f we only have the necessary amount of 
Rb. 40,000/- ii ifi hoped that the work will be fnmhed within 
this year. 

Please help in the name of our Lord. 

Colombo. ANACARIiCA DhaRMAPALA, 


^ 4 

AHUNDA iHEnEYTfA LETTERS 
THE GREAT POWER. 

(Berng 41 further exiroct, re-written and edited by /, F. 

Mdiechnie, from a Aiiiterfo u/ipuHuAcif letter 
Written to the Baddhieta o/ England by the late 
Bhikkhu Ananda Metieyya, darirtg the firat 
Buc^i^Arai Miuion to England in 1908-91. 

Part II. 

When speaking of Diacemmcirt, of the Right Uitder 
standing of Ufa a forces, we defined it as the indispensahie 
forerunner of any attempt at the DjVeirfion of the higher 
powers of Ufe. To acquire that Right DUceminent. in order 
presently to come to understand how we can direct life's 
forcea m the direction of life*# betterment, we need to know, 
in the first instance, somewhat of the nature of the Power 
that—to apeak In the language of our simtle~4lows down from 
the upper air and supplies us with motive power and life. 
This Power is the power of the mind itself. And, just as the 
most outstanding characteristic of our being is its dual 
aspect;—it is always Norm and Form, Nlma and Rupa^^ 
it b tor this very reason that is the nature of every power of 
life. Likewise the simile of the electrically propelled vessel 
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whicb we Kave been can be carried so far as a sinii]?. 

The power which we now caiJ eiecbrieity, in its nature is 
cloaeiy akin to the whole gronp of life-powers tti this respect, 
that it IS a flux, a duo/ power which cannot exist save as a 
twofold current, a running forth and a retuming. To make 
that simile a reaJIy perfect one, we should have to turn from 
the realm of the so-called. dead forces to living matteir 
itself I and to regard our channel of supply not as a most 
down which an electric current could flow Ln one direction 
only, but as a sort of concentric cable, consEstiiig of on inner 
and on outer sheath through which the current flows, or can 
flow, in both directions simultaneously, so that when, say^ 
an upward-moving stimulus is applied to the outer conductor^ 
that stimulus is propagated right up to the store-house of 
power, to the higher centres above, and is immediately 
answered by the downflow into out local ganglion of the 
compJernenfnry flux of current,—a ferree elaborated in the 
higher centres, in some respects of a higher order of mtenaity 
(or vibration) than the up-flowtng current by which we evoked 
il from our ganglion. So long, however, as the dtmt nature 
of the powers of life is borne m mind, the simile answers well 
enou gh. 

Now* while in a sense every power of life that life in its 
highest manifestation will ever evolve, may be said to be 
lying dormant in our Norm-and-Form stmeture, within ua, as 
we now are^ the higher powers of life are absolutely faferrt. 
There is a sort of 6sh of the Ray species known to naturalists 
which possesses, not the fully developed electrical organ of 
the Torpedo which is capable of discharging shocks of electric 
power ao strong as to paralyse its prey, but only a mdimenfmy 
organ, one capable of giving shocks strong enough to be 
detected with our delicate modem appaxatus^ but far too 
weak to stun even the smallest fish on which this pardcuiar 
Ray feeds. There is no doubt at all of this fact. That is 
to say ; there w no manner of doubt that the organ in r^uesdon 
is not rtie mere vestige of a once-powerftll weapon, but is 
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actually a nidimcntary one* It ia a weapon wKicK even now. 
before our eyea, ia being tleoeloped up into an efficient organ, 
as it were pfopheticallt/ of die future needa and life of what 
will later become a new species of fish which will till its prey 
in the aame way that now the Torpedo kills ds prey. Here, 
in this anticipatory organ of the Ray^n instrument at present 
absolutely useless to its possessar—wc have an instance of 
life's slow method of elahoratinn* The higher powers of the 
mind, at our present stage of human development, are similarly 
latent, even if they are slowly being elaborated and deve¬ 
loped up. Yet those powers are not without their corres¬ 
ponding rudimentary mental organs which at present lie 
dormant within the vast majority of the human race._rudi¬ 

mentary org^^i which are parnllcUed by the electrical organ 
of the epecies of Ray.oi which we are Bpeaking. In the 
process of time, as the very long and slow evolution of our 
species proceeds on its way, the exercise of these higher 
powers will doubtless become the common poascssion of ah 
humanity. What, men, the aspirant to the Padi i« endeavour¬ 
ing to do is. consciously and of set purpose to hasten, to 
accelerate the development of these higher faculties. Thai 
endeavour b necessarily one fraught with cotwidtrable risks, 
--risks which arise from mere lack of sufficient knowledge 
of the powers of life. And further; it ii of necessity a very 
alow and tedious process, one that demands whole lives of 
effort to complete. To arouse into activity these dormant 
powers, to Balvamse into fuU Uie their rudimentary organa, 
means long-continued and careful trauung. It meaju 
constant, sustained attempt to stimulate the, at present, rudb 
mentary organs, until at length the sleeping eye opei«, the 
electric organ responds in a flash of awakened electric ^e 
Let us try to picture to ourselves the nature of that 
twofold power* the Flux of Life. Conceive that }:ielilnd the 
veil of this living* breathini' world we know* there exists 
it were, a great common storehoUBe or reservoir of th^. ^ 
Element of Being, great, wonderful, all-holy.—a Power slowjy 
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moving forwards, first through adf-coiiscioQBucss and in the 
end through Non^seif-couiciousneBS, towards a goal so great, 
a purpose so immeasoreablc. that we who are of it are ahie 
to form hut the dimmest tonception of its utter glorsf. Con¬ 
ceive that between the great Reservoir of Life and the world 
of living things that we Itnow in ordinary experience, there 
exists a wall, a veil. That veil is the veQ of the Four Great 
Phenomena, those four that are so commonly mistranslated as 
Eai^, Water. Air. and Fire.—for they arc not the gross things 
which wc call by these names, but the forcea which manifest 
their presence to our senses through these elemuts. so-caJId. 
Eveiy amaJlest instant of our time there is going on a twofold 
process. We have Life atreaniing forth into the outer darh- 
nesjs through a myriad points upon the surface of this veil, 
ciothed, endued, with the veil-material of the Four Pheno¬ 
mena. like the myriad pacudopodia of some illimitable 
amoeba, as jt were j then we have it standing still a little 
moment : and then,—the veil being moved just a little further 
orward for the life of some one creaiure—we have it dis¬ 
appear back once more behind the veU into the common 
r«ervoir. If that Ufe were visible to our physical sight in 
the same way that ordinary light a, we should see the miivetse 
of living things as a great shivering veil over the surface of 
which at each infinitesimal instant of our time. numberJesB 
myriads of little Eamea hurst forth, endured for an instant, 
and once more died away, the sum of universal Birth being 
ever absolutely balanced by the sum of universal Death. We 
should behold this constant dual flux of life, e,-ch dement of 
the whole in itself so little, and yet the entire great Veil being 
moved forwiard just a little from the ifact of its rise, its 
manifestation, and its decay, so that the realm of the Dark¬ 
ness before rt is ever being decreased, and new. further exten¬ 
sion in space being ever added to the Element of Life. 

M\ this, too, is only a diagram for the aiding or under¬ 
standing, But it is the diagram of a reality we must come to 
know if we are to understand, if we are to acquire that Dia- 
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cernmcnl which alon.^ can help ua conadously and knawingly 
to wdtL towards the Goal of Life. To behold these Four 
Fhenomena of the Veil in all that to iindetBiaiid the nature 
of that du^ flui of Norm-andTorin from bitth, through lile^ 
and back through the Veil in deathn’—this is the firit sort of 
discernment we mu£t win before we can learn how conscious 
ly to help on the process. Ebb and flow of Life's great tide ; 
moonriee and sunrise of the interior world ; flux and reflux 
in aU things,—this is the picture of the idea of life which we 
must gain. 

Such la the picture of the whole of life. It not the le^ 
applies to Life*B greater, holiest achievemeni, the awakening 
of the Palh-movirig conseiouEiieases which at present live in 
the majority of us only as a distant possibility. The reel 
nature of the Path^achieving consciousness is Far beyond all 
grasp Of words l it is even beyond the power of most living 
men to form auy adequate idea of it. But there are two ideas 
which we all con thinks which come nearest of all our concepts 
to the nature of that higher e-flux and rc-flux. The Power of 
the Path* dMcending, moving from above, may be approxi¬ 
mated by what we call compossron, by such love and syto- 
pioihy for life and its blind pain as we conceive mu^ have 
inspired the Sodhisot^a in his search for truth. This is the 
positive aspect of the force* ita aspect as flowing down from 
on high, which the aspirant to the Path haA to evoke* And 
the e-Bux whereby it can be evoked* the upwarcLtumiiig 
negative force which we have to set moving os a Stiinulus of 
OUT end of the nerve-fibre which binds us to the other side 
of the veil of the Foui Phenomena,—^his ii approximiited by 
what we term Devotion* by the feeling of Life s awful, vener¬ 
able sanctity. It is produced m us by om forming a true 
eckoception of how great* how marvellous, how incomparable 
Life is. 

Thus We see that the means whereby the aspirant has no 

Mt about acquiring a right undcrfflanding of ihingSp lies, not_ 

as the occidental student especially might expect-^in the 
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canying out of m paiticular ini&Uectual piotzess. Thu latter is 
md«d necessary ; but k k uul by mteUccdcin that we can 
AWaken the Pathwaid-moviaig Power i for this tran&ceJida 
intellect further than Kunllght overpowers the dim reflection 
of the paling moan. The word emotion, used in thk eonnec- 
don, is very defective. But wc posses no proper category in 
Engitsh for these two highest concepts^ much less for the 
corLBciouati ess-reality, the /o.^trftoi'aanirlffnfmi, which their right 
usage can evoke. So, doing the best we can with the words 
at cm disposal, we may aay that it ia in the entDlfoo o/ the 
JVon-»c// as oppressed in these two aspects that we shaD find 
lurking the secret of the awahening of the Pathward-moving 
Powers. First, and for people with our sort of minds^ needing 
to be definitely awakened and brought Into activity* there is 
the Upward-turning force which the passion of devotion alone 
call awaken. And when this has been done, then will come 
down the responsive pfosiitot aspect ^ the power which we can 
ordy dimly and feebly express by the use of the term, 
Supreme Compassion. 


A THIRD INSTALMENT OF THIS HIGHLY 
INTERESTING LETTER AS^LL BE 
PimrSHED IN OUR NEXT 
ISSUE. 


THE HOUSE-FATHER 

By toe Late Miss CojiALtE. Howard Haman. 

Cautamri, Lord, I am ati aged man. 

Bent down and brokenr old, far gone in years : 
Sick am J, Sir, and ailing ; and my tear$ 

Have fallen much since first my life began. 

But as a youth t wrestled : strong, I ran ; 

With boyi J played j but now the twaighi nears : 
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And comes on apace wtH all its Fears ; 

Its loathsome visag^e even now I scan, 

Moreoveii Maater, 1 am one to whom 
Ever more rarely comes the hlessed sights 
The Tathflgata;—-ere I reach the tomh* 

Tinning to day my long and lonely night. 

Let now the Buddha cheer my peun, my gloom^— 

My ETieF gives o*^eT as darknesa to the Light. 

THE PITCHER OF MILK 

'^Stren^th of body and mind now 1 must seek ; 
Ejuiausted, ill, aelLtortured : for I know 
This is not well, not right x and I shall go 
To break my fast. But am I then loo weak/^ 

Lookl Nanda Baladhya comes^ gentle and meek; 
In gray and white she wonders to an fro l 
She brings me milk* and 1 eHall dnnk it,—so ; 

1 am made strong From hunger parched and bleak.” 
The girl advanced with joyous heart and look* 

With quickened step+ and courteou^y she bowed :— 
*'l beg you, bring your starving to an end-* 

The Buddha sat beside the sparkling brook,— 
Wide-eyed, oF noble stature, talk broad-browed,— 
'"My famine now is past^—^1 thank you, frieod". 


JUANTA CAVES 

'"The very name of Ajanta brln^ to oui minds the 
glorious recollecdona oF ancient India when fine arts or ^ICala 
Vidya" were cultivated with great zeal and when Buddhism 
was at the height of its grandeur. The importance of 
Buddhism does not lie in its spiritual eminence or ”Nirbina” 
hut in its unique expressions in art in all dircctioM of human 
activity.'* With these remarks Mr. M, C, Dey, Principal, 
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GoverruntnE School of Art [ntuK^uccd hid brautifu] lantern 
slides of Ajanta Cavt# (from 400 B. C, to 600 A. D.) before a 
lai^ and distiagmslied gaiheringf at the Lector-e Theatre of the 
Indian Museum on Friday evening (August 16), 

Cave after cave Mr. Dey described fn vivid detaiU with 
its wonderful wall and ceiling pskindngn. most charming 
pictures of kings, queens and princes and their dancing attend¬ 
ants, whole storied of royal conquirsts pressed into one picture, 
their majesty and tenderness, the infinite lletEibIHty of the 
human body shown in them, the special excellent of Indian 
Arts — ^All these ‘‘Remember at a time" said Mr. Dey “when 
the whole of Europe was in jungles/' 

“TTiere is such a realism through out!” said Mr. Dey 
“All this suggests that the Jong forgotten artists of the early 
days possessed a freshness of vision and freedom From eon- 
vendonn and mdicate that they wer* perhaps th ' most modem 
of the day/" 

Situated in the heart of the Vindhya hills the Ajanta 
village has a curious story about its origin. Among the Indian 
round about the village of Ajanta, said Mr, Dey, the utory 
went that gods and goddesses were tired of a monotonous 
heavenly life and wished to come down on earth and so 
earnest was their entreaty that God out of compassion granted 
their request on condidon, however, that they shoulri reimm 
to heaven. But they never relumed and remain on earth for 
ever, 

TTie fact is however, that in the course of 400 B. C- great 
Buddhist monks had a strong desEre to form a Sangha. They 
searched for a place far from the noise of the world, and 
ulhmately tKcy discovered a f:imftnt:ic abode in Ajanta. 

Being rather afraid of poseihle imminent danger to the« 
ancient repositanes of art and architecture the lecturer said 
"It is impossible to reaUse how great and solid the paintings 
are and how wonderful their religious fervour* and yet suffer¬ 
ing from rrtany kinds of damage through a thouand years* 
neglect"'. British official ardsts who were engaged in copying 
2 
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frincocft varnished them with the very chespeat kind of vnfnith 
and as a result the paintings were a dead black and were now 
gfaing day by day almost to the point of ruination. So c^cldj 
they were hegincung to ndn that we should lose them sooner 
or later or if an earthquake occurred, flonner stUl, 

^'But’' said Mr* Dey ^'the Ajanta Caves even in their 
present form stand as the symbol of Indian artistic culture 
which haa hardly any parakkl in the dviUscd world," 


DESECRATION OF THE BODHI TREE AT ANURADHAPURA 

As a result of the deputation of Buddhist leaders led by 
Mr. R. L. Peren-H, K.C., and which waited upon the Covemor 
of Ceylon the following communique ha* been issued by the 
Ceylon Government:— 

"Hi* Excellency the Cavemor to-day received at Queen** 
House a deputation conEisting of members of the Atamastbatia 
Committee of AnuTadhapuia, the Kandyan National Assembly 
and the Congress of All-Ceylon Buddhist AssudationB re¬ 
presenting the Buddhist coir.muiudes in the Island. The 
deputation presented a memoiial with regard to the case now 
before the Anuradhapura Police Court hi which a. person 
named Bamunu AchcLige Don Hendrick stand* charged with 
having d&jtiaged a branch of the sacred Bodhi tree, 

"The Deputation represented that the Buddhist ccuntnu- 
nity strongly desired the case to be tried before the highest 
tribunal in the Island rather tnan by a local Police Court and 
that such a transfer of the pioceedinga would alley the very 
great dirturhance of feeling which the outrage had engendered. 
They urged therefore that the powers confeued by Section 
440A of the Criminal Procedure Code should be used to bring 
the case beorc ihreB Judges of the Supreme Cotnt^ 

""After considering these representations His Excellency 
informed the deputation that he would give dheotions 
accordingly r'' 
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THIALAI^^BAR ON SlXTEEOTH SEPTEMBER. 

In cfiiinea£on with the cutting dl the sacred Botree at 
Aniiraclhapura the wairaj)t under ihc hand of H. E. the 
Governor in terms of SecUom 400 (a) of the Criminal Pfocediue 
Code direct!tig a trial at Bar hy three Judges of the SuprcTDc 
Court Was filed yesterday, with the informadon of the 
Attorney General charging Bamunu Achchige Don Hendrick 
with having on July 30th I-ist, at Atitlradhapiira, damaged an 
object^ to wit^ a Bo-tree held aacred by a class of persons, to 
wit, the persDELs profesfiing the Buddhist religion, with the 
intendon of thereby insulting the said religion or with the 
knov^edge th^ such class of persona wa$ Ukely to consider 
such damage an insult to their religion and therehy committed 
an offence punishable under aecbon 290 oF the Ceylon Penal 
Code,. 

Summonses had been Issued on the wiLnesses to appear 
on September ]6th+ the date fiaed for the trial. 

The following is the infomiation filed by the Attorney- 
General 5 — 

^’Be it rememhoed that the Hon. Mr, Edward St, John 
jBcluon, His Majesty's Attorn Fy-Ceneral for the Islmid of 
Ceylon, who, for Our Lord the King, prosecutes in his own 
proper person, comes here into Court at the Stlpieme Court 
of the Island of Ceylon^ constituted under Secdon 440A, of 
the Criminal Procedure Code« 1869^ on the 16th day of 
Septemberr 1929, and for Olir Lord the King gives the Court 
here to understand and be informed that Otic Bamimu 
Achchige Don Hendrick did* on the 30th day of July, 1929, 
at Amiradhapura, in the Island of Ceylon, damage to an 
ohjectp to wit^ a Bo-trec, held sacred by a class of persona to 
wiL the persons professing the Buddhist religion, with the 
intcutins of thereby insulting tbe said rebgion or with the 
knowledge that such class or persons was likely to consider 
such damage an insult to their relLgioti, and that the said 
Bamunu Achchige Don Hendrick did thereby commit an 
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offence piinisKnye under Secdon 290 of tbe Ceylon PenaJ 
Code, m contempt of Our said Lord the King m open violence 
of the of the Island and against the peace of Our said 
Lord the King, his Crown and Dignity, 

■’Wherefore the said Atlomey-General for Our said Lord 
the King prays the consideratioti of the Couit here in the 
premises^ and that due process of law may be awarded against 
the said Bamunu AcKchige Don Hendrick in this behalf to 
make him answer to Our said Lord the King touching and 
concerning the premises aforesaid."" 

THE TRIAL 

The court was uncomfortably crowded when the trial began 
on the ntomlng of ihe 16di ult. The Attorney Gcmeral of 
Ceylon prosecuted while Mr, R. L, Pereira, K.C. watched 
the proceedings on behalf of the Buddhists. Before the in- 
fom^adort was read by the Registrar^ the Attorney General 
brought to the notice of the Judges that there was evidence 
to the effect that the accused was of unsound mind. The 
judges then ordered evidence to be led and three medical men 
specialised m lunacy were examined at length. 

The Judges after heating the evidence made the following 
order i 

"We are nU of opinion that the accused is of imsoutid mind 
and iricapablc of making his defence. He wiU be detained 
pending the signification of Hb Ejccellency's pleasure/’ 


WESAK IN LONDON 

As reported in, our- last issue, the Wessk Fe^jva] held 
in London was a very successful one, certainly the most sue- 
cessful we have yet held. By the courtesy of the Editor of 
the "Buddhism in Eln^and.” we are able to publish a fuller 
report of the proceedings iKeui we were able to give Ust 
month. 
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The meetmg was conducted by Mr, Francis Payne, who 
introduced tlie ceremony of taking “Panall*' by a brief account 
oi the origin and significance of the ceremony. 

The Invocation^ the Refuge FoTmula and the Five Pre¬ 
cepts were then rcched by the audierK:c sentence by sentence 
after being chsTited by the two Bhikkhus who were present. 

Mr, Payne then said: 

J fee] bashfuj in aecepdng the honour conferred upon me 
this evening, I presume those who invited me to preside al 
this meeting did so in recognition of my long connection with 
Bqddhibm in this countiy* This is my 22nd Buddhist Birth¬ 
day : for two and twenty yeaira 1 have been privileged to 
celebrate Buddha Day in London amongst you. 

The effect of the Dhamnui upon my life has been a great 
one, so great that 1 have been content to give up a great 
deal of my time in order to make its teaching known in 
England^ 

E will try to show you the reason lor this Uifluence and 
Vfhy [ ask you to accept Buddhist teachings and to follow 
them. 

1 will prefix my remarks with a brief eactract from the 
Buddhist Scriptures. 

'"Then in the mind of the Blessed One sitting in con¬ 
templation in the solitude there arose the following thought t 
^1 have pondered this doctrine which is profounij, difficult to 
perceive and to understand, which brings quietude to the 
heart, which is exalted, unattainable by mere reasoning^ 
abstruse, intelligible only to the wiae. TTiis people, on the 
other hand, are given to desire^ are intent upon desire, are held 
spell-bound by the lust of desire. Therefore the Law of 
Causality and the Chain of Dependent Originatioti will be 
hard for them to understand- Impoidble for them to under¬ 
stand will be the extinction of the cxinstituents of being, the 
getting rid of pasdon, the acquirement of quietude of heart, 
the attainment of Nirvina. If I were to prodaim the Doctrine 
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they would not undemand St, and the jeault would be but 
weariness and veiatioa to me/ 

''Thus did the Blessed One ponder in his mind i and tto 
did he ineJipe not to preach the Dbamma to the world. 

''Then Brahma Sahampati, perceiving what wa« in the 
mind of the Enlightened One. said, ”Lo, the world is lost I 
The Tathlgata, the Supreme Buddha, b dbincllned to pro¬ 
claim the Truth he has found/ Then did Brahma Sahatnpati 
appear to the Blessed One, and raisiti^ his haods in sllpplicB' 
tton to him^ entreated him to preach hh doctrme ; Tor there 
are,^ he said, 'beings whose mental eyes are scarcely covered 
with the dust of ignorance, who. if they hear the Doctrine, 
will understand, and who will artain Ubermtion/ 

“And so the Blessed One hearkened to this appeeh and 
decided to- preach. 'For/ said he, *il only two or three listen 
and understand, it will he worth while/ 

And so he gave out his message. 

The messages al] around the Suddha ttl his day were 
nothing hut endless disputes an philosophical notions, specula¬ 
tions as to the nature of God, the origin of the universe, die 
destiny of things* the power of the unseen world over 
humanity ; the weaving of cobwebs of vain dissension that 
had nothing to do with the piobicni] beFotc humanit}% What 
was that problem } 

The Buddha found that every living thing iu subjact to 
old age, disease and death, with the sudeiiiig which is their 
inevitable accompaniment. Up to that time philoeophcrs and 
pandits had said that this mystery of sujSering was the work 
of a God, was due to the will of God. and that it was useless 
to seek to end it, for it was in the natme of thini^, and must 
be accepted patiently and submitted to quietly and without 
enquiry or protest. The Buddha—the moat courageoios being 
in the histoiy of the world—said: 'T will not accept the 
Ideas of the learned men, I will go forth into homelessnesa 
and find the origin and so-virce and cure of suffering. An-d 
after a long search he artakied the goal he sought. 
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And the discovery the Buddha made and announced tn 
the world was simply that all sorrow is due to egoistic aelfiafi- 
nes&, to cling&n^, to cra^ingi lo desire i the positive assertion 
of your wiirut will. And sorrow is cured by a denial of the 
wilful will, by ^ving up craving end desire, by ceasing to 
live for self, and by living instead for other®. But the Buddha 
did not merely set forth this theory* He did nt^ merely state 
this fact, he gave us also the prac^fcaf part of his teaching; 
namely the Way to elimination of this selfiah craving,—the 
Eight fold Path, The Path of Right Views, Right Aims, Right 
Speech* Right Conduct, Right Livelihood, Right Exertinn, 
Right Mindfulness, Right Meditation, 

Of this Path, Rhys Davids once said to me t 

**l have examined every one of the great religions systems 
of the world, and in none of them have 1 found anything to 
surpass in beauty and comprehensiveness the Noble Eightfold 
Path of the Buddha. [ am tofttem to shape my life accord¬ 
ing to that Path/" 

So the Buddha taught suffering and the way to get rid 
of suffering ; the way out of suffering to happiness and peace- 
He taught the great Law of Causation—you reap as you how. 
Do good^ be kindly, be merciful* and happSne«s is bound to 
follow a® the night of the day. 

Some people say religion is not necessary^ Well, to them 
I say, ''Go on m that frame of mind until a great war breaks 
out : then you begin to get down to the elemental passions of 
life and you realty that some chart for the stormy seas of 
life is necessary in order to direct our lives aright and lead m 
to the haven of happiness. Do not listen to those who say, 
need no guide in life** " 

Do not believe anything on hearsay, teat for yourself. 
Lead a good life simply and solely for the extinction of sorrow. 
Let your criterion for evesy act be: Does it increase or 
decrease suffering to the world > If it will reduce suffering 
then ] vrill devote my energies to it. Why 7 Because the Law 
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of CsuBatiDTi rules in the univerflc. We remp whal we mjw 
T hat is the reli^Do we have to pursue and to follow. 

We have been through dreadful dmes# Somethmg we 
have done brou^t that great disaster upon li*. Perhaps U 
was neglect of the Buddha's teaching. But we are a little 
nearer recognizing that teaching tivday than we were only a 
few years ago- 1 can look hack on this Buddhist tnovement 
through the last 22 yeacs and to-day 1 con rejoice to see Cast 
and West foining hands in the acceptance of the Buddha 
teaching, ‘‘fuiat la East and West io West/" hut both have 
met in the acceptance of the teaching of the Ble-saed Buddha. 
To-day we have met to show our rcrverence for the wisest, 
mo^ kindly, most gentle and compassionate of men j the finest 
6owet of the human race^ We of the West unite with our 
brothers of the Cast in doing homage and saying. 

Namo Tassa Bhagavato Arahato Sammasmbuddhnssa. 

The getiior Bhikkhu, the Venerable Parawahera Vaihanlna, 
will give you an address on the teaching of the Buddha* 

The Venerable Bhikkhu Vaiiranana : 

We are assembled here to-day, the Full Moon Day of the 
Month of May, to canunciTiorate the Birth, the Enlightenment 
and the Passing Away of the Great Bleftsed Sakyamuni, the 
Teacher of the World* and the Founclei of the ethical-philo¬ 
sophy which is known to Europe by the name of Buddhisim, 
and which is followed and practiced by more than five 
hundred million people in every part of the glove. 

To-day the whole Buddhist world tume with huppini r ^ 
and heartfelt veneration to do homage to the com let'-U' 
enUghtened teacher, who. with universal wisdom and r 
passion, showed us the Way to hberadon from the sorre f 
life, and the attainment of the Peace of Nirvina. 

In monastery and temple, before the ahrines of the 
Buddha, flowers arc laid, and the mtpiririg story of hi* wonder¬ 
ful and beautiful life is told and heard with joy and 
contentment. 
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f will tell you - something cf the life of the Buddh;i. our 
greAt Maaterp 

In the remote past, India^ the motherland of Teligions, had 
a great variety of doctrines, but the people, deproMcd by the 
miaery^ of the burden of lifct found no peace from the teachings 
of the many philosophers of the time ; leachera who were 
themselves only groping in the valley of ignorance^ 

Blood sacrifices and selF-mortificaiion and other equally 
useless ritual formed the religion of the time, when 2,553 years 
ago the first Wesak day dawned upon the world. On this 
day the Prince Siddhirtha was hom m the ffower garden of 
Lumbmj, near Kapilavastu, on the borders of what is now 
known as Nepal. He belonged to the Sflkya dynasty, his Father 
Was King Staddhodana and his mother Queen Miyi. He was 
brought Up in liumry and waa educated according to the 
customs of the Satya race. At the age of 20 he married his 
cousin, the Prmcess YBahodhari. 

From his birth he was contemplative and thoughtful, and 
wheTi^ he discovered the suffering prevailing in the world, 
suffering due to birth, old age, death and re-bJrth, he wished 
to find a way to relieve humanity from its burden and so 
earnest waa his search, and so sure was he that a Way was to 
he found, that he at last renounced his home, wealth, power 
and kingdom to lead the life of a horneless rertuae seeking 
for the light. After siae years of buitless search studying 
the teachings of the most renowned teacheni of hft rime and 
practising the mo^ extreme forms of asceticism, he yet found 
no peace, and SO he put adde these way*, went alone into 
the forest, and there in deepest meditation ?.t the foot of a 
great peepul tree, the light came to him. In the dawn of the 
Full Moon of May he attained Supreme Enlightenmefit and 
Freedom from all the passions and illusl-Dns of the mind. He 
realized the tremendous truth of the law of causation and its 
implications, and in the ecstasy of his enlightenment gave 
forth this stanza :— 
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*‘Long have 1 the ^:ycles of t^htrUii seeking in 

Vain the architect of this house of life: But now 1 lifive found 
the huilder+ and never a^ain shall he huild. The beams are 
broken, the pinacle destroyed. Now to Nihbinft has my mind 
attained, and in me all craving is destroyed/ 

He. who was then the Buddha, the EfiUghtened One. 
passed 49 days near Gaya enjoyrng the happmesa and 
tranquillity of mind consequent on enJi^Ktenuienl. and then 
he arose and went to BcnarM where he proclattned his teach¬ 
ing end started his long life of ministry. 

Here, in hia First Sermon, he expounded, the Four Noble 
Truths : the Truth of Suffering, the Cause of Suffeiing. the 
Ceasing of Suffering, and the Way to the Ceasing of 
Suffering. 

This was the whole of the Dhamina he taught^ He 
preached to the people to abandon the extremes of aijceticism 
or indulgence in senfTUiility, and to walk the Middle Path, the 
Way to happineas. He taught that salvation depends on 
oneself. He taught that happiness depends on oneself. The 
more good one does the rnore one diminishes the sulferiiig 
and misery of the world, the more one does evilp the more one 
increases the misery and suffering of the world He Founded 
the Kingdom of Righteousness, and laid down the law of 
universal compassion and love^ breaking down the barnera of 
Caste and creed. 

For 45 years he laught the people these tmths, and at the 
age of flO, aBain on the Wesak Full Moon day. he died, the 
great Maeter of men and clevis, and his last words were i 
“Hearken, O Bhikkhui. all compounded things ere subject to 
decay, work out ycMJr aalvadon with diligence. 

For nearly 2.500 years this teaching enUEhtetied this 
world, spreading thrmighout it by its spirit of tolerance an 
love. Friends. loUow this teaching of reason and love and 
you will map happinnsa and peac^~ 

May gres^ Bleaeing be to all of you. 
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Mr* A, H. Perkin*. 

Friend* and Brother* in the Dharmna^ — 

To-day, as you all know, the whole Buddhist World* 
Ceylon, Buima^ Siam* China, and japan, in company with 
rpany thoitgaticls In Europe and Ametita, in the Icy North, 
and in the midst of the Sunny Satithem Seas* have once more 
met together to celebrate in httirig manner the Birth, Enlighten- 
mem and pwmg of the greatest of the Sona of Men —the 
Blessed Buddha. 

It is indeed aatisfactory to note that the glprion* Trinity ^ 
so dear to the heart* cf ua Buddhbts. The Buddha, The 
Dhamma^ and The Sangha^ has become a great reality in the 
W^estem IX^orld to-day j let each one pf uit in the coming year 
recognizee that it Is our duty to help spread our Religion of 
Love, CompaaaipUp and Brotherhood amongst the thousands 
here in England who are waiting to be taught a philoaophy 
that will satisfy both the critica] minds of those who have 
thrown over the crude BUperstitipns of the soealled "Chrictian"" 
Qiurch, and are lost in the mist of a materialLsdc world of 
thought, and those of a devntionat nature who need a personal 
ideal of the very highest to adore* 

Of Him who attained to tlie highest piimacle of Wisdom 
and Ejilightemnent, my colleague, Mr* Payne, has juit spoken, 
and he has giveii you a resume nf the imselhsh and wonderful 
ministry the Blessed One carried otit in ancient India those 
V>ng centuries ago- 

Of the work done by the Sangha, and its endeavour to 
cany out the command of the Eulightened Qne^ when he said : 

*'Co ye, Bhikkhus, and wander forth for the gain of the 
many, in compassion for the world ^ for the good, for the 
gain, for the welfare of gods and men. Proclainip O Bhikkhut, 
the Doctrine glorious, preach ye a life of hnlinesa* perfect and 
pure/* this is well demonstrated by the presence m our midst 
of the Venerable Bhi^lehus, who have come From far-o:ff Ceylon 
to cany out their Matter"# Message, Tbcir presence is a 
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practical deinonsbration that the Noble Motherhood U Btill 
Htrong and determined in its effort to help the World. 

But it is eapecjally of the Buddha Ohffmrno thot 1 want to 
aay a few words tonight :—the Dhomma from ita Ethical 
aapect- 

It is admitted, even by the opponents of Bijddhiflitl+ that 
Lt is impossible to conceive a higher standard of ethics than 
that insiffted on in the Noble Eightfold Path which is the very 
Foundation of oiir Lord** Teaching: and why 7 Because 
Ethics and Morality are part and parcel of that conception of 
life that makes Buddhism unique in religious history. 

Buddhism takes ita stand on the absolute Unity and 
Brotherhood of all aenrient life, and it therefore follows that 
any injury inflicted on any urun or series of units, which in 
the aggregate make up the stupendous whole^ will produce a 
repercussion that will be felt by the whole Organisni ; hence 
a perfect system of ethics is not only neceaBaryp but is the 
basis of a philosophy, which though given to the world some 
twenty-five centurie:* agOp has proved itself so true, that to-day 
it la becoming more and more recognized by modem odentific 
analysis and research. Even the recent dLscoveries in Psycho¬ 
logy have proved that mental processes were correctly 
diagnosed and explained by the primitive School of Buddhist 
philosophy. 

Now there are three possibibdes or hypotbeseSp which may 
be offered to explain any phenomena. 

Firstly : That they simply happen by blind chance. 

Secondly : That they ate caused by the Command of an 
outside being, a Cod, who acts in a mote or lees arbitrary 
manner* 

Thirdly: That they are the result of Universal Law, in 
which action and reaction result in a chain of cause and Effect. 

From the Buddhist point of view this latter statement Is 
undoubtedly the correct one, for it can be verified by scientific 
Investigation, while our whole experience goes to show that 
the Law of CBUsjatlon reign* nupreme in the whole Universe, 
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Tftldng die matcnaJisUc idea diAt nothui^ blit chance has 
prcxluced the phenomenal world, tkis certainly contradJetfl the 
very facts upon which all observation is based, and U a con¬ 
fession of ignorance about that very sequence of Cause and 
Effect which has resulted in the mighty Stellair Uruverses that 
can be seen in process of evolution in the nebula of Orion, 
Andromeda, and many others that modem astronomy has dis¬ 
covered. or in that chain of causes we call Evolution that has 
produced the multitudinous Forms of sentient life. These 
processes reveal an ordered Universe, not a chaos due to or 
governed by the caprice of any personal God who can be 
placated by prayer,, or ritual, or sacrifice. The contrary 
conceprion will not bear investigaticpn at alL 

The whole of Buddhist Philosophy that is offered as the 
explanation of life is called the Dhamma, that is the Law, or 
Norm, as it is sometimes termed, of the Univeme, and that 
universal Law is applicable to both the mental and physical 
realms of Nature, for everything that happens is the result of 
a chain of Causation set up in the Mental World in the first 
place. As we sow, bo do we reap. This is only another way 
of expressii^ the great Law known to the Buddhist and Hindu 
Philosopher as the Law of Karma. Sir Edwin Arnold, in the 
■ ‘Light of Asia," states as follows 

"Ye suffer from yourselves. None else con^els. 

None other holAs you that ye live and die. 

And whirl upon the wheels and hxig and kiss 
Its Spokes of agony. 

Its tire of tears, its nave of nothingness. 

Behold^ 1 show you truth ! Lower than Hell, 

Higher than Heaven, outside the utmost Stan, 

Farther than Brahm doth dwell. 

Before heghming, and without an end 
As space eternal and as surety sure. 

U fixed a Power divine which moves to good. 

Only its Laws endure.** 

And while considering the subject of Karrna^ it wiU be 
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ititereadnf; to confiider, for a moment the observadon of 
Piofessoi Eddington, Professor of Aslrociomy at the Univeiflity 
of Cambridge, wJiich he mode last eveniirg at the Friends* 
Meeting House, when speaking on the ffubject: '‘Science and 
the Unseen Worjd/' 

""Jn comparing/* he said, ‘"the certainty of things spiritual 
and things temporah let us not forget this ; —Mind i* the first 
and most direct thing in our expexien-ce ; all else is retnole 
inference/^ 

Consider the first verse* of the Ditammaprt^o, the best 
known of the BuddsUt Scriptures, in the light of this statement 
by the learned Profess^ : 

**All that we are is the result of what we have thought i 
It is founded on our thoughts, it i* made up of our thought*^ 
If a man speak* or ads with evil thought, pain folJowg him 
a* the wheel foltov^ the ox that draws the carriage. 

that we are is the result of what we have thought ; 
]| i* founded on our thoughts, it is made up o( our thoughts. If 
a man speaks or act* with a pure thought. happinesB follows 
him, like a shadow that never leaves him."* 

These two verses of this ancient script tell us that our 
deeds axe the outcome oF our thoughts, and that their results 
show Forth again in fresh lives and create the new conditions 
fashionod by ourselves under the Law of Karma. 

Therefore it follow* iFtat we ours^es are resiHiiifiible lor 
the Pftst, the Present and the Futtire+ and no act of Cod^ no 
vicarious atOTtement can possibly help us to evade the effects 
of our deeds ^ for they alone have moulded our character and 
settled our destiny* 

“By oneself is evil donc^ by oneself one suffers : by one¬ 
self evil is left undone* by oneself one is purified. The pure 
and the impure stand and fall by tbcfnselve** No one can 
purify another.*' 

Men, driven by feari ffo to miiny e refuge* to mountains 
and Forests, to groves and sacred trees i — 

‘^‘Bot that ia not a safe refuge, that is not the best refuge : 
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a man is tiol dcUvercti froin all pains after having gone to 
that refuge^ 

"‘He wKo takes refuge with the Buddha, the Law Eind the 
Choteh ; he who with understanding aeea the FOUR MOBLE 
TRUTHS, viz. : Pain, the origin of Pain, the destruction o\ 
Pain, and the Noble Eightfold Path that leads to the qniering 
of Pain: — 

‘That is the safe rehlge. that is the best refuge : having 
gone to that refuge » ^ man ts delivered from all Pam. 

Thus we can see in the beautiful words of the Dhamma* 
pada. that the whole code of Buddhist Ethics, so wonderful in 
their conception and so far-Teaching ill their application^ is 
simply another way of eicpressing one Or the other of those 
Golden Steps, which form the Noble Eightfold Path, which 
was the very basis and foundation of the teaching of the Blessed 
One. Characterised by brevity ^ instmet with wisdomp volumes 
of commentaries have been written on their teacbing, but 
they contain m ihcmsdves tba whole Law of LJfe, and the 
whole rule of conduct neceBsary to raise man from the errors 
and Lllutions based OTi ignorance. They free him from all 
fear, all doubt and confusion of thought, and will eventually 
lead him through hia own scU-control to the perfect peace of 
a well-ordered life, till eventually he knowi, and contracts 
for himself the Great Reality, which is synonymoua with the 
Truth that never dies, and he attains the state which is beyond 
the realms of Birth and Death, Nirvana's Dcathfesa Peace, 

Let us consider for a few moments this doctrine taught 
by the Buddha, which he himself summed up on numerous 
occaaions in one short sentence : ‘X>ne thing only do I teachp 
now a® heretofore:—Suffering, and the cessation of Suffering : 
and when he preached hi® first sermon at Benares after he had 
attained Enlightenment, he made that simple statemenl that 
he had found out that physical Life ail tended toward sorrow 
and auffering. How it wai caused : how it might cured ; 
and then the moat important of aU : The Que itaelf. 
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THE FOUR NOBLE TRUTHS me:— 

Firstlyf that Sanuidro^ that is being ci existence, charac¬ 
terized by three attributes m properties. These are a hen termed 
the TTiree Signata and are aa fnUnws —ANtCCA, or imper¬ 
manence ; aU life IS in a condnua] state of Hux, continvially 
becoming, and passing away, nothing in heaven or earth is 
permanent, 

TTie second principle of existence la DUKICHA^ that is 
disharmony, which is the producer of the suffering and sorrow 
bound Up with existence in any form. 

The Third Principle of the First Noble Truth is that eveiy- 
thing b lacking m permanenl Self or Entity. In other wordsn 
we are not isolated units but part of one great Unity of life^ 
and therefore the Idea of a separate self b an illusion. This 
is termed Anstta^ 

These three characteristics produce that suffering which is 
part of all Life, and which is expressed by the First Noble 
Truth. 

The Second Noble Truth teaches the cause ctl Suffering 
b selhsh desire arising from ignorance of the three Skgnata, 
from which arises the illusiort of self* and the craving for things 
which we hope wUI give peimaneut satisfaction. But a? 
nothing is permanent, we can never satisfy that craving or 
thirst. 

The Third Noble Tnitb b the elimluatiDn of self and selfish 
desire which gives rise to that craving which produces Sorrow. 

While the Fourth Noble Truth U the Eightfold Path which 
leads to the cessation of Sufiermg, It is composed of Eight 
5>tep5 iu its name signifies i they arc Right Views, Right Aspira¬ 
tions, Right Speech, Right Actons, Right Livelihood, Flight 
Effort, Right Mindfulness, and Right Meditation. 

Kighf Ficios, or fCnouJledffe is the understanding of the 
Three Signata, that the UniverBe is governed by unalterable 
Laws and nothing is permanent 

Righf ^sp^irdtions include the aim to live a Itfe that is 
consbtent with Right Views, 
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The next three gwem our moral outlook on life, and are 
thoae on which otir individuaJ and collective life should be 
built. 

Right Speech, that h to abstain from acandab 

mongermE^ abusive langfLiage and idle chalter ^ If we are not 
helping othcra by wi«e and couTteoiis conversation it ia better 
to remain silent. 

Right Actmns arc those which are helpful to our fellow 
beinga j to refrain from killings stealing and immorality. 

Right Lioelihood is gaining om Living without bringing a 
Fresh crop of suffering to any Uviiig things therefore we must 
avoid evil trades which necessitate killing, huntings or snaring 
of any being. Or which provides die means of enabling others 
to do so. Therefore the trades of the Soldier^ the Butcher or 
Hunter, die Slave Dealer, the brewing or difltilling of Intoiical- 
ing drinks or the sening nf narcotics, ibeae and many others 
may be closed as unclean^ and are not considered by any true 
Buddhist as means of Right Livelihood. 

Right Eiforf is to live an altruistic and a self-disciplined 
life which will be of assistance to others. 

These steps will eventually lead to a state of mind-control 
which Is termed RlghbAfindedneM^ vrhich brings us to the last 
5 tep> that of Right Meditation, in which the mind Is gradually 
evolved titilil we know for ourselves that the message of the 
Blessed One is founded on strictly scientific facts, and we are 
brought lo the state of perfect Enlightenment—Nirvana, 

The precepts whicdi we have jus^ taken are all baaed on 
a practical application of that Eghrfold Path ; in fact the 
whole of the Buddhist outlook on life can be auntmed up and 
applied by considering the results of our deeds on our fellow 
beings. All deeds that tend to increase Sorrow and Suffering 
are evil ; those that in any way assist to alleviate Sorrow and 
to bririg happinessp they arc indeed praiseworthy. 

Wc Buddhltla recogiuHC the Brotherhood of aU life, and 
this attitude should be infinitely more real lo us than to the 
average Chnatian who talks of the Brotherhood of Man, and 
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then proceeds to cIsMify his Brothef* into, wuriiig and 

castej> to raise Hocial and colour barner3+ which in their turn 
breed mutual distrust and suspicion and which ^adualiy 
develop into national iind international hattedi and usually 
finish by war. 

Let UH therefore recogTiifle the Oneness of Life, that the 
life in one man Is no diderent from the life in another t and 
even in the anima! the same conscloufines* is strtlgg]in|E for 
expression, though in a form more crude.. Let ua leam to 
know, to love, and lo forgive otir fellow creaturea, ever striving 
to keep faith vHth our Brother Man, oneself^ and our younger 
Brethren, the animals, and to assist theta in their upward ctunb 
through many livea^ and many struggled, till at last the other 
shore appears, the fetters of Sams^u have been broken., no 
longer are We tied to the ever-revolvtng wheel ol Births and 
Deaths, but have reached the unutterable Peace of the Great 
Unity, where didcreuce Lb not, but where the drop han melted 
into the great ocean of Nlbbina- 

It is this essential recognition of the Unity of all life that 
is the very keynote of our Lord Buddha** teaching, and 
provides the vital nccessnty for the very high standard of ethics 
that is insisted on, and when we hnve fully recognised this 
primary tnith we shall have indeed attained to the finit step 
of the Path, that of Right Views. 

'*A11 Consciousness is one. There is no break, no gulf 
life does not fill. 

No single atom self-subsistmg^ sole Kingdoms of ^one. 
Plant, Animal or Man, 

All Imm one origin and foimiairi spring. 

The Boundaries separating each from each arc not impnaa^ 
able, but mark the steps. 

The atagCH thro^ which each and all must pass. 

This is the Law, unswerving, none may change nor set 
aside, nor rightfully deny ; 

The Law by which imperfect forms of life pass to increased 
perfection^ wider fields of Cousciousneas and Will, 
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There m f|o stage m unbroken chaiti, no single point 

At whkJl progre*aion's upw^r^i sweep is barred. 

Man, still imperfects holds a mid-way place ; thfo* every 
stage before him has he passed^ 

Mounting by imperceptible degrees, slowly through an 
Unmeasured weight of time and vast experience. 

Nor can he stay, tior surcease find from progteas toward 
those peaks which lie cloud-veiled in ultimate divinity^ 
Like as aleam rises from the vessers vent* in column^ 
widefung aa it mars to heaven iti vapoious cloud* 
dissolving and re-forming* 

O'er leaping boufidoriesp free and imconfined* 

Ever expandings tenuous, more rare^ 

Till lost in sucahinc and the upper air, it still exists, out¬ 
ranging earthly sight i 

So Consciousness ascends to wider views^ endures and 
passes, and passing through evolving form, reaches to 
formtess levels, unconfined os space itself. 

For Consciousness ts Ufet and nought that lives can ever 
cease to live. 

To know and realise this truthi is to hold the key to 
Knowledge of the L^w, 

PELAGE TO ALL BEINGS. 

Mr. Christmas Humphreys, 

I suppose every living being shares one thing in common, 
the desire to achieve something which we cannot describet 
but which we call Truth, Peace, Perfection. Because life is 
one the whole universe is slowly progreasing and evolving 
as a whole. But there is an evolution parailel with the outer 
or physical evolution, an inner or spiritual evolution^ which is 
part and parcel of the other and intertwined with it. 

As man is in advance of the animals, so there are amongst 
men those who are as far advanced in spiritual evolution os 
man is physically ahead of, say, the beetle. Those ‘'fust men 
made perfect/" called by many names. Masters of Wisdom, 
Mahitmas, Arahals, Perfect Ones* are those who by their own 
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cfioTta in tjuiiimerabit lives have byouglit thcmsclvei to at If-' 
perfection. These men* living alwayii, for there is tin deaLj, 
form a. gwartliaii wall around the imperishable wifidonip and 
yet these great ones cal] the Huddha their Patron, and their 

Xhe Buddha was more than the Enbghtened One. He 
went farther than finding Truth itselfp for having seen the 
sufFering of man he renounced the guerdon of a thousand lives 
to lead humanity along the Path which he himself had trod. 
That is why the Buddha is called the All-Compaflaionale One 
as well os the All-Enlighlened One. 

Had he been merely enlightened he might have kept his 
knowledge to himself, but that would have been futile, for 
the only purpose of attaining enlighienment is to share with 
Dthera the vnsdom you have yourself so Labouriously gained. 

There b but one Tmth, one Wisdom, though it has a 
thousand forms^ and innumerable religions and philosophies 
have expressed a portion of it- No one of them contains all 
truth : each contains but a part of it ^ only the perfected 
person knows all truth, for only he can understand it- 

Therefore all the Buddha could teach was all that the 
people of his dme could understand. 

Buddhism, being part of Truth, is not only compatible 
with Science—it is Science, even as it b religion. In the same 
way it is the finest in all philosophy because it is philosophy^ 
It is Truth, a new presentation of truth, a new point of view. 
It has no dogmas, no creed, nor does il proselildte- h makes 
no attempt to force its ideas on others, but having the solu¬ 
tion to the problems of life the Buddhist believes it his duty 
to place that truth before his fellow men- 

As those principles are studied and applied, we come to 
understand, and as We tmdcnsiatKl the problema and suffering! 
of others we leam to love them and bo deau'e to help them. 
Therefore those who are tme Buddhists dedicate themselves 
not out of emotional enthusiasm or foolUh sentiment, hut 
because the driving force of coiTLpaisicin forces them lo derli- 
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cate their time, and money, and energy to sKaring with athem 
that joy and inwaid peace of mind which comes to tha$c who 
have found a aolubon to lifers pioblems. 

For two thotiBand hundred yearn Buddhiotn in ils 

present form has been before the world- Witfiin a few 
centuries of its inception it had spread all over the East ; 
throughout Ceylon, Burma, Tibet, Siam, Cambodia* CKina^ 
Japan and Corea s to-day one-third of the human race in one 
way or another take the Buddha and his Teaching aa their 
refuge and guide : they reverence the Buddha as a man* the 
man who points the way» the road to Truth ; the Path which 
he himself ho* trodden and which every one of them may, 
and must, follow to the self-same goal. 

The BuddJufit Movement is very much alive to-day^ TTiere 
is a great revival throughout the East^ and it has reaiihed the 
West, In England, and throughout the whole of Europe and 
America, there are signs which those who know interpret to 
mean that Buddhism has come to stay. Whether one tails 
himself a Buddhist ot not doe* not matter ! the name is of 
no rnipoTtance^ What i* importoint b the fact that the West 
has grasped at the Wisdom of the East to Kelp her in her 
solution of the innumerable problems with which she is faced- 
TTte Buddhist Teachings are becoming part and parcel of the 
philosophy of the West, 

One of the greatest of modem prophets ie a Chinese 
Buddhist Abbott, Hi* Elminence Tai H*iii who i« an example 
of a real Buddhist working in tbe world to-day. 

Inheriting a fortune of twenty-five thousand pounds, he 
set forth at the eaHy age of 16 to prepare himself to work 
for the world, and he found after long search and a study 
of Eastern and Western religion* and philosophies that 
Buddhism had a me^ge which humanity needs. 

Working day and night for the spread of Buddhism, he 
ha* done a tremendous work in China, and has now come 
to the West to band on the message to those who will listen 
to it. 
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One of tJie fuel resoltA of hie work \n thi* country 
been the ajnthetfizstion of the vaTiOiiB Buddhlffl organtsadona 
and elements here into the London Buddhiet Joint Coniniittee, 
This has started its work by nrranging a cotlrse of lour Lectures 
which will be given in the mnaller hall downatalw on four 
altemfsce TTitu^day evenings m June and Joly, 

Theme are those who walk from lecture hall to lecture 
hall, listening to this point of view and to that (like the 
Atheniana of old, ever eager for soine new thing)^ but taking 
m nothing at all of what they hear. If there are any such 
here I have no message for ihem. But there are those who 
glean from such lectures a desire lo study mare of this pte- 
sentatlon of wi&dom and so to decide for themselves whethet 
it la able to solve the problenia of daily life, 

Buddhistn ia a practical philosophy for everyday Ufe» but 
very little of its message can be given al a meeting like this 
in a couple of hours. Therefore 1 mvitc you to read more 
of Ita me&ssge. On out bookstalls here yon will find Buddhism 
expounded from every point of view, t especially recom' 
mend the little book, entitled *^What is Buddhism?^' It is a 
presentation exf Buddhism from the Western point of view^ 
written by a group of Buddhisi students in London who took 
two yC*lT& to compile it+ There are tvra monthly magazines r 
the "'British Buddhist/" and '"BuddhUidi in Elngland,*" which 
will enlighten you as to what Buddhism teaches and keep you 
up-to-date with the Movement month by month. 

But it is not eiuangh to attend lectures and read books — 
one must liue Buddhfsm. One must digest iU teachings and 
apply them to life. it is helpful to associate with those 
working along similar linea to otieself« and so llkeminded 
peisops form themselves into groups. The Brst of the exdst- 
mg Buddhist groups in London was the Buddhist Lodge * 
London: the Maha Bodhi Society was formed soon after. 
You will find Information of both these societies in the 
psunphlet on the KAts, “Buddhism and The Buddhist Move¬ 
ment To-day/'' You will find also plain cards on the seaU- 
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If you are not Bme thiit we Iiave a recoril of your 

name and write it on the card and le-ave it on the 

Beal when you {eave^ You will then be kept odvi«ed uf any 
activities arransed m London. 

Otic things more. This is the only opportunity in the 
year to get mlo touch with new frienda in the Buddhial move- 
ment- Lvety one here im iuterested in some way in Buddhism 
or he would not be herer Talk to one another, dis^usM 
Buddhiam» arrange to meet one another elsewhere, make new 
friends. 

At the Buddhist Mlssjdn House. 

On Sunday,, the 26th of May, the British Maha Bod hi 
Society held a Pinkama in celebration of Wesak. Tlie pro¬ 
gramme of the day included the ofiering of alma tu the 
Bhikkhus, offering of flowera at the Shrine, a Pint ceremony, 
a public meeting and Social. There were about two hundred 
people present at the public meering. Mr. B. L. Broughton 
prodded at thia meetmg and the other apeakera included the 
Venera tie Bhikkhu Nandaa^ap Mr^ Francia J. Pfliyne and 
Dr. A- P. de Zoyaa. 


DIL DAHLKE S LAST LECTURE 

Translated by Mrs, P, de 5. Kularatna from "Die 
BROeXENSAMJifLUNc'* (DoUBLE Nu^TBER, 1^29). 

[The following is a /ree ir^naluifion of the of a lecture 
which Dr. D&hlke was not able to delii^r in person because 
of iflneaa, but u>bicii was reod on ha behalf to an audience 
in Berlin on February 22, 1925. ] 

Buddhiam ib the Teaching of the Buddhas, i.e. the 
Elnligbterned Ones. There haa been not only one but many 
Buddhas and only the laat of the countleaa aeries ia the one 
whom we know as an historical peraonage. 

The name of this Init historical Buddha, after whom a 
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c<>untlBsa number of other Buddha# will follow* U Cotanf^. 
He waa bom in Kapilavnatu in the estreme North of India 
and cocnc of a royal famJyfc the Sakysflr At the age of thirty,, 
having married young and being then the father of a little 
son, he left Im father's gorgeous palace and followed Pabbajja 
(the Way of homelessness). He became an ascede (samatia). 
a rcligioiiB niendjeanl. and went whh shorn head and beard, 
his alma-bow] before Kim. begging for food from house to 
house . 

There was nothing extraordinary in such a course of con¬ 
duct in India m those days. People of all stations in life 
used to do the same thing. Holy menp alone or in companies, 
used to travel all over the country and the people* though not 
overburdened with wealth, considered it a sacred duty to 
support these mendicants and supply them with the neccssarira 
of life. 

The Buddha followed this life until a new view oF thing# 
dawned upon him, the knowledge which made Kim call hinv 
self the Buddha, the Awakened One. In order to undcraland 
what this enlightened view of things wa*» it is neocesary to 
cast a glance at religious life in India at the time of the 
Buddha. 

India in the time of the Buddha was in a state of trartsi- 
tJon in religious ideas. Belief in the glittering variety of the 
polytheistic heaven was giving way to the idea of a single 
God. the monotheiatic belief in Brahma* the One, the Glorioua. 
the Blessed, before whom the different gods and goddea*ea, 
who had hitherto filled and satiaEed Indian religioiis thought, 
would vanish like stars before die sun. 

Cotama the Buddha realised the trend of thought and 
shed the light of his gemus upon the problem. A local belief 
expanded into a universal belief. For the fi^rst time in history, 
(ram one corner of India a world religion appeared bi reply 
to the nueation t b the idea of God essential to a religiori } 
One can regard the whole of Buddhism as an answer to 
this question and the answer is l —*'Man belongs to himself. 
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The self is lord of the self. The power which cieeted Wm is 
not God but his own doin^. No God sits in judgment upon 
him except his own aelf, and his existence and destiny depend 
upon the will of no God who sepeistea the sheep from the 
goats. They depend on his own actions. 

Buddhism is not atheism in the ordinary sense of the word. 
The ordinary atheist is a man whose atheism is an excuse for 
licence:—"Nobody above tan see me. nobody hears me, I 
shall do as 1 like," Buddhism do^ not deny the idea of Cod 
but makes it mean what it really ought to mean. It becomes 
a higher humanity and thus the individual becomes personally 
responsible for every moment of his life. 

For the Buddhist there is no God who tan absolve hirn 
from sin. There is no one corresponding to the priest in 
theistic religions, who will he the intermediary between God 
and man. For the Buddhist there is only the idea of action 
and the result of action—the religion of dispassionate, unmiti¬ 
gated persona! responsibility and therefore the religion for men 
who have developed out of the common run and who know 
that in the realm of reality nothing is given lor nothing. 

Buddhism teaches, 'T do indeed owe my present existence 
to my parents, but they only gave the vehicle of my body, 
created by an act of desire by their two bodies. In this 
material body there are housed for a while infinite potentialities 
for good and evil and the power b there, latent, to traneform 
these potentialities into actualities, 

Thu* from the mother's womb there comes forth a being 
whose bodily characteristics are inherited from his parents 
and ancestors but whose real self, if one may use the word, 
comes as the accumulated result of many other existences, 
released by the death of his last body and recreated In this 
particular environment because it was suitable for h« stste of 
development. Evetythitig material must exbt in space, and 
time and space are essential for the material exptession of 
knowledge, but Kaima works not according to physical laws 
hut as Fate which works independently of all laws except it* 

5 
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own. The being rdeaaed by desth is reborn, in thal enviton- 
menl which is beul ^niteil to hU development. 

Buddbkm regards man not as the creation of a God, not 
as the creation of hh parents but as th ecTcation of his own 
actions. He is created at birtb which ia alwaya a rebirth and 
his ];>arenta are not creators but birth’hdperf, as it were^ tbe 
means of helping him to be rebom. 'fhe parents are agents 
and instruments, so to ipeak : the only real creation is as a 
result of one's own actions- Good thonghls, words and deeds 
result In a fortunate rebirth in a good environm^tr bad 
thoughts, words end deeds result m an unhappy rebirth in a 
bad environment. 

The Buddha himself says: »,*,-*with ajl-seeitig 

eyes^ perceiving all humanity, 1 aaw human beings m their 
goodness and wickedness, their beauty and their ugliness* their 
happiness and unhappiness. 1 saw how they acted and I saw ^ 
'Truly, some of ihese people act wrondy, think wrongly k speak 
wrongly, belittle noble things, hold wrong hetiefs and suffer 
the effects of it all. When tbeif bodies die, they will surely 
be bom In a less noble state. On the other hand, there are 
beings who have good motives for ell they think, speak and 
do. They uphold virtue and hold correct views and so will 
reap the benefit of their good Karma. When their bodies 
die, they will be reborn in a ht|^cr sphere.' 

'Suppose tbat tbere are two houses with two doors. A 
man who has eyes to aee stands between them and vi atches 
the crowds come and go, entering and leavings meeting and 
parting. 1 was like that man for I saw all beings coming and 
going, the good and the bad, the beauliml and the ugly^ the 
fortunate and the unfortunate, and J saw that what they sowed, 
tbat they should reap and no other.^' 

The Buddha teaches that tbere are four kinds of actions l 
light, that ii, good actions with ihiniiig results^ dark, that is, 
bed actions with black results t actions that are half and half, 
tbflt IS, actions partly good and partly bad with results which 
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arc n miHturc tyi both ; and lastly action^ which arc rtcithcr 
arid whose reatdt will be the end of all Hction. 

ll is by following thU last coume of action alone that we 
can get a real view of Buddlusm. The doctrine of rebirth 
expresses the pTactlcal side of Buddhism while the transcend an- 
tal view ig eicpresed in *'Act so that there may be an end of 
all actions’*, a creed which we can at the present mometit 
ordy talk about but which we are not fit to follow. 

How does this doctrine of Rebirth stand with regard to 
other relledons? 

Every thinking man wUl admit that the fact of existence is 
not nearly such a problem as the reason for exisCencOp and the 
question perpetually arises j—'*Why do things happen as they 

doy*......,.,. 

Why are things as they are ? Why do they happen in the 
way they do? la everything for the best? Are things con¬ 
trolled by caprice or blind chance? How is it that the good 
iuffer and the wicked ffonrisK? Why is it that one man falls 
while another man ri^? Why Is it that one man is strong 
and healthy and another has a sickly body? How is it that 
one man has all the talenta and brain power while another is 
as stupid as can be ? Either one must be forever confronted 
with the problem of this inequalities of life or else one muBt 
give up thinking altogether^ But as thought b natura) to man 
he demands an answer to the problem^ 

Here the religion of Reality* Buddhism, comes to the 
rescue. As long as the belief in God and the fear of God 
hold sway, the problem cannot be solved intellectnally and 
cannot be dealt with in a practical maxuieT, All that happens 
is in accordance with the inscrutable will of God, and who art 
thou, O man, to question him? The cries of the poor and 
oppressed p the hunger of the starving multi tude, the sufferings 
of the liicit—all that is in the eyes of Cud only a chord in the 
tune of the universe and man for all bis questiorung can only 
submit and pray. 

So there is nothing to be done about it if you believe in 
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a petaanal God. But the belief in a peiaonal Cod, like eveiy- 
thing else in the world, shows aigna of weakening, h ^eema 
to have lost it* hold over most people. Just as itt the Middle 
Ages there was a revival and a kind of flow of the tide of 
belief, so now for the last two hundred years, a steady ebb 
has set lii, and there are many mdications that low water 
mark is not yet reached, 

Thii* it is that nowadays the metaphysital interpietation 
of life no longer auBices, and the tendency I® towards pure 
materialiBni.,i.Here Buddhimn steps in and sheds liEht on 
the question. It leaEhes that things that happen here in this 
world are the blossoms and the Ffuit* of a plimt whose roots 
are in another existence. My own thoughts, words and deeds 
me the womb in which I am conceived, I am the arcJutecl 
oF my own deadny. It was in fortner lives that I fitted myself 
for this life : it ia in this life that 1 shall lay the foundation of 
the next. 

Thus the Buddhist feel* himself a link in the chain of 
Karma of which there can be no doubt and no denial. As 
you sow, so you w*ill reap and that alone. It is the law of 
Karma, cause and effect, ft is this doctrine of individual res^ 
ponsibility, independent of any eiterrial power behi^ pheno¬ 
mena. that makes Buddhism so immeasurably superior to any 
other religion and renders it worthy of the name of world 
religion. The answer to the questions—“Why are thing® as 
they arc and why do inequahrie® existno longer tuns:-— 
‘ Because U is God's insciulablc will" but "Because of my own 
actions and those of others in the past/' Instead *f the fear 
of God to guide ub. there is the fear of our own judgment, on 
ouTBelves and ai a religion of *elf-feajp ho to speak. Buddhism 
has a great mefsage to give which is to be found in no other 
fcligious or ethical system. Attainable by all who seek, simple 
to grasp by all who think, the Buddhist religion serenely lights 
the way to perfection which other religions geek by way of 
petition to a deity. 

These my words are spoken in the name of the Buddha, 
to whom be all honour 1 Spddhfsl dimuaJ o/ Ceylon^ 
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BUDDHIST MISSION. 

41, Gloucester Road. Loniion* N.W. I, 

Wth May, 1929. 

Dear Sir dr Madam, 

The Bbikkhu Sillclra (Mr, J, F. McKechme) who has 
Tendered great service to Buddhtam for imny yeaiff, is in 
urgent need of helfi. 

His worics on the Teaching are wclUknown and beautiful, 
and throughout hJs life he haa freely given away the produce 
tiona of hia pen^ He has endeavoured to carry out the Reli¬ 
gion to the letter, and given np all idea of enriching himself i 
but now, as sicknew has overtaken him, he is unable to live 
in a tropical dimate and is here amongst ub in England. 

We are sure that many friends are greatful for hU books 
and would be gtad to help him. If only forty people w3J 
promise regularly to send one shilling a week to the Buddhist 
Mission, No, 41, Gloucester Road^ Regents Park, London. 
N.W* I, all anxiely as to hb welfare would ceafle. 

We commend hb case lo your generous interest and will 
be glad to hear from you if you feel inclined to Kelp. 

If a lump sum b sent it will be banked as the "Silacara 
Fund"" and paid out weekly pro rate on the authority of 
properly appointed trusteefi. 

The matter b very urgent and it b only on thb account 
that we appeal to you. 

B. L, BhOOCHTON (^ice-Presfden^Sp 

F. J* Payne; BriUsh Maha Bodhi Society, 

D- WaUSINHA, Afon^ger, BuddhiH Mission, 



BUDDHISM IN ENCLAND 

FORMATION OF A NEW ORGANISATION. 

The: Lontx^n Y-M.B.A. 

On the full-moon day of July 1^29^ a few young Buddhisl; 
Students formed themeeiveE into a committee and organised 
a Young Men’s RoddKiat Association in London, to meet the 
long fell need of a itneeting place for Students and BuddJust 
young men in England, for Social and Reliinonfl gatKering^. 

The main abject of the Association will be to help studenU 
with their Educational and Social requirements during the 
course of tbeir stay in England, 

One of the aims ia the immediate establishment of a 
KoateL 

TTie other aims of the Association will be to cultivate 
Buddhist Friendshipa and to bring about a belter undeistanding 
between the Elasl and the Weal, 

The beginning that has been made b small, but we Kopye 
that very soon the Association will have its owm headquarters 
with a Library and Reading Room, a Common Room and a 
Department for Games. We hope that the Buddhisls in all 
paAs of the world will sympathise and co-operate with the 
Association for the good and welfare of the EFtudents in 
England^ who have corne to further their etudies. 

The membership is open to Buddhists as well as non- 
Buddhists. The annual subscription ahall be 5/- for ordinary 
members and a minimum of 2/6 for members residing out of 
England. Life members shall pay £5 

Mr. D* C. Senanayake of Colombo. Ceylon, the well-known 
Buddhist pbilanthrophiat, hai very kindly consented to be one 
of its Patroni. 

Will Qthera. who are interested m the movement, plcafie 
write to Mr- Days Hewavitame ; General Secretary^ Y.M.B.Ai ; 
BM/FHGJ,: London. W.C 



OPENING OF ROERICH MUSEUM, NEW YORK 


We have received the loUawitig letler from the Preaidenl 
□f Roerich Museum:— 

Dear Sirs, 

On October 17th, 1929, wc me to celebrate the Fortieth 
Year of activity of Nicholas RoeHch, the contempormy master 
who has carried his gieat message of art throughout the world- 
In celebration of this eveiit, at 9 :00 of that day. we are 

planning to reopen the Roerich Museum in its new twenty-four 
story home, erected aa a Centre of Art and Culture. We then 
also shall greet the Master oti his return to America, 
in this shrine dedicated to his arij, and shall present to him a 
medal comrnemoradng his forty years ol devotion to art. 

For forty years, the constantly ascending creative work 
of Roerich, has brought him to a sumniit of intcmnrional 
understanding. He has reached innuctierable hearts in various 
countries. Fulfilling his constant striving for evolution and peace. 

On this occasion we wish to be together with those whose 
good-will has been with us since our foundation^ and who arc 
serving the cause of artistHc and educational world progress. 
To you, as one who has been an ardent worker in thiB 
cause, WE wish to extend olir cordial invitation to attend the 
Roerich Museum and to greet Profesaor Roerich with us on 
that evening,. We feel that the moment will he the more 
memorable for ua m sharing it with the leaders of culture. 

Should you be unable to attend, we would be happy to 
convey to those who will be present and to the people of 
America any message from you, one who has worked for 
united understanding and brotherhood. 

Very sincerely yours, 

I«iUN*CE5 R. Grant, 



k LEHEfi FROM SIAM 


Mr. Phra Suing of Bangkok write*:— 

J am in reedpt of yom letter dated the 15th inst. and the 
copied of Maha-Bodhi joumaJ etc., for which please accept my 
hearty thanks. If not for a little ttouble of my present financial 
position, 1 would have remitted to the Society the suhsctiption 
towards any fund required for the work of the society. How¬ 
ever 1 hope [ will he able to do so ere long. ! am only too 
pleased to act as Siamese Correspondent. 

May 1 aak you in the meantime that you kindly send me 
20—25 copies. "A IVcMiJt Appeal to Buddfiirf >Jata" by 
B. L. Broughton, M.A. ? I have thought of asking permwioti 
to re-print this interesting literature in Bangkok. My aim » 
to distribute the copies to many yoiirig Sianicsc who now step 
on the wrong path as wdl as thos ewho might be in a posi¬ 
tion to render a help towards the fund of the London 
Building. 


ANKUAL GENERAL MEETING OF THE BRITISH MAHA 

BODHi socirrv 

{By Am Mail). 

The third annual general meeting of the British Maha 
Bodfu Society was held on Sunday, July 26ftK, at 41, Gloucester 
Road, London, N.W. 1. The chair was taken by Mr. B. L.. 
Broughton. Vice-President of the Society. Among those 
p.esent were t Bhiklehu P. Vajiranina, Bhikkhu H. Nam^ssra" 
Bhikkhu D, Pannlsara. Mr, and Mrs. C. F, Qark. Mrs. K, 
Chrenko, Mr, and Mrs. A, G, Grant, Miss Doris E. Clark. 
Mr. Alex. P.yan, Miss Doris Hutton, Mr. F. M. F. Peile, Mr. 
and Mrs. L. H. Meftananda, Mr^ G. S, 'Weerasingha, Mr. 
Doo Han*. Maung Oo, Kyaw, Dr, V, E. P, Senevitatna, Mr* 
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Devapriya W^HsLnha. Dr. B, E, Fcrrtalido, Dr, E. M. Wijeram*. 
Mr^ D. R, JayawardaffeTt IVUfl* jcw^phme Leecii^ Mt* and Mra+ 
J. PcTwa. Mr^ G. Mejidia, Mr, G, H. Coomy. 

Dr* E, M, W^jerama, the Honorary General Secretary, read 
the following Report i — 

Venerable Sirs, Mr* Chairman* Ladiea and Gentlemen, 

With your pemiiMion^ on behalf of the Committee* 1 beg 
to Bubmk to you the third annu^ report of your Society, 
Though you have not been successful in converting the whole 
of Great Britain to Buddhism—as twrie enihuaiaata would wish 
you to—the record for the year Ls one of which any Association 
placed as you are^ may be proud. A great impetUfl to Buddhist 
Work in the and much encouragement to your work were 

gfivcn by the arrival in this country of the three BhikkhilSp 
This historical event took place on the 25 th June* 1926, 

This year commenced on the 9th juJy, 1926- From that 
day onwards up to dale we have^ without a break* erven during 
the thickest of the winter, conducted our Sunday tncetuigs. It 
ia extremely gratifying lo record that the attendance at theB* 
ordinary Sunday meetings has been Eteadily increasing. 
Where at the beginning of the year we had an attendance 
of about twelve to hfteeUi we now have a meeting of over 
forty. In addition to the above we have held nine special 
meetmge. At these meetings, which were held in the form of 
Sociala'' to celebrate certaun events of importance to Bud- 
dKiam. the attendance often exceeded one hundred. We have 
to specially mention the names of the three Bhikkhus—Ven. 

Vajiranina* Ven. H, Nandaslra and the Ven. D* Paimia^a 
—and Messrs. Broughton, Payne, Perkin*, McKechnie and 
Dr. de Zo 3 raa* who were mainly responsible for the addresses 
delivered on these occasions. This year we eelebmted the 
Buddha Day (Wesak) ifi conjunction with the Bnddhiat Lodge, 
and the Students" Buddhist Association. A pubKc meeting 
under the Qiairmanahip of Mr. F. J. Payne* one of our Vice 
Presidents, was held at the Easex Hall* Strandp at which the 
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attendance wr» weO above four bundred. In addition to tbe 
Qtairman, Ven. Bbikkbu Vajirantna and Mr. A. H. Perkuw. 
one of our Committee metnbe»» vrere among the ai^kew* 
On the 15th inat.. under the euBpicea of yow AMociadon, Sir 
Hari Singh Gour, the eminent Indian statesman and auior, 
delivered a very inatructivc lecture on the Spirit of Buddhism 
to a crowded audience at the Essex Hall- 

Our acrivities were not confined to the Buddhist Mission 
House or to Loudon. Vcn. P. Vajiranana addressed the 
London Council of the Spiritualist National Union on the ® 
of a Bhikkhu,” and he delivered a sermon at the Buddhist 
Lodge on the Five Precepts.'* Ven, Bh. H. Nandasira. at 
the invitation of Madame Loundesbery, visited Paris and con¬ 
ducted the Buddhist Service during the Wesak celebmrione 
there. The same Bhiltkhu delivered a lecture on Principles 
of Buddhism*' at the Essex Hall under the auspices of the 
Joint Buddhist Committee, Dr. A. P. de Zoysa visited Dublin 
on our bebalf and delivered a series of lectures on "Buddbism" 
at the invitation of MUs V. Butler Burke, one of our members. 
During the last Wesak seasoTi Mies Burke had a aeries of 
twelve lectures oti Buddhism delivered at Dublin by the Rev. 
Will Hayes. 

PUBLJCATIONS. THE JOURNAL.—During the year 
under review. "The British Buddhist'* has met with greater 
success than we expected. The character of the journal and 
its articles have improved immensely. This improvement is 
better appreciated by comparing a copy of the Journsl to.day 
with what it was a year ago. It has during this period been 
published with greater regularity than it was ever before. The 
number of sub«^ribeis has been Increased by one hundred per 
cent, during the past sbt months. For the success of the 
Journal we are very thankful to Messrs, B. L, Bmughton and 
D. R, Jayawardene, the Editors. I do not feel that I could 
continue this report Mrilhoot adding a personal note of appie. 
eiation of the extremely hard and good work, done by Mr, 
Jayawardene in connexion with the Journal, Very lew of ua 
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wilJ reati» tKc amount of I&bour tKfiJ ii involved m turning 
out a magazine however small k be, with any reg:iJarity* 
Ml Jayawardene most iirigmdgmgly took upon kimsell the task 
and produced the above mefirioned result. We highly appre¬ 
ciate his services. In addition Co the Journal We have during 
the year published 

i^OOO copies o( ’VKamirui/* 

2.000 copies of "The Buddhist Service/* 

3*000 copies of "Leaflet on Buddhist Misaion.** 

LOOO copies of “Buddhiffm.*' 

For the compilation of these booklets we have to thank 
Bhikkhu Sil^cara, Meesra. Payne* WalLSinha and Jayawardenc, 

Though the Journal has impioved immensely both from a 
literary and a hnancial point of view^ there is still plenty of 
room fot further bclteimcnt. This can only be done with youi 
help. My hiunhle appeal Lp that those of you who are not 
abeady euliscribers should become so forthwith, and those 
who are subaenbera already should induce your friends to 
subscribe. If only each and everyone of us take to heart to 
support the journal. J am sure that before long thio little yellow 
booklet of ours can be made to be a living force in this country. 
UBRARY AND READING ROOM.—It is vety pleasing 

to note that the Ubmry ia becoming more and more used. 
We have during the year added about twenty more volumes 
to the oiready exisLiug three hundred. For these new volumes 
we are thankful to Mr* M. Deahumbert, and the Hon. Mm. 
A. J, Davy. 

LONDON VIHARA FL*ND*-We have been bfoTmed by 
the Committee of the above ftmd that the collectioti has now 
reached £2,300. As anDthei £2,500 ore wanted, conttibutiDiis 
will be welcome, 

BHIKKHU SILACARA FUND.^ln the past Buddhist 
workers of the West had to pay dearly For accepting and 
pTopagating what they felt wag the truth. Fresh in the iniiids 
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of nM»t of you i* AnaOfk Mettcyya who died in poverty, a 
noble martyr in the cau^e of our religion. It <«“■ came« 
desue that no ««ch fate should befall any of the workers m 
qur midst. Hence, having beard of the fmanciaL difficulties of 
BbikkKu Sillclra. your Committee started the above fund. ^ 

Messrs. Broughton, Perkins. Walisinha and Wijerama were 
appmnted trustees, A sum of £35 has so far been collected 
and the Bbikkhu is granted a weekly allowance. As £35 
will not last very long, we shall he very pleased to receive 
further contributions. 

PERSONAL ITEMS.—Mrs. Mary Foster whose munific¬ 
ence made a Buddhist Miasion in England ati accomplished 
fact, is, 1 am glad to state, though eighty-five years old enjoy¬ 
ing the best of health. It is our fervent hope that she will 
continue to enjoy good health for many more years. May 
this noble lady live long enough to see the good results of her 
splendid nrunificence in the cause of Buddhism. 

1 am sorry to stale that our patron and benefactor, the 
Anagartka DbarmapSla. is not enjoying the good hesllh that 
he well deserves, though to-day he is much better than He 
was a few months back. Owing to his continued ill health 
[ am afraid that we shall not be able to have him in our midst 
this year. 

His Eminence the .Abbot Tai Hsu, of China, favoured us 
with a visit last November. During his slay in Europe ^ 
was responsible for organising many centres of Buddhist 
activity. In London, in bis name, Mr. T. Qi™tiiias 
Humphreys, President of the Buddhist Lodge, orgaidsed a 
Joint Buddhist Committee. Though we sympathised with the 
aims of the Committee, as we could not see eye to eye with 
Mr. Humphreys on matters of procedure, we. together with 
the Student,' Buddhirt Assodation. had most reluctantly to 
ou«elvM from CoTfUBittec- In spite of the 

fact that two of the three eidstiitg Buddhist Asaociations in 
London, are not leptesented on the Committee, Mr, Hptn- 
phreya still coriiin^^ * Jcunt Cowinittee. 
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Among other rhstingiuBhed viphors to the Bilddhiflt Misnon 
^ouse ^erc Sir Hari Smgh Coyr, of JmJiai Arehbiahop Kirby, 
of Japanp Ven. Uchicta, of Japan^ Ven^ Bhiktihn BuddhadattaH 
Oi Ceykifi, and the Hon. Mr. D. B. Jayatilata:, of Ceylon. 

THE LATE DR. C. A. HEWAVJTARNE.—It ia with 

{>reat regret that I record the irreparabfe Iom we Eustained by 
the death of Dr. Hewavitame, tile Genera! Secretary of the 
Maha Bodhi Society of Ceylon. To pome of you he wap 
only the brother of the Anag^arikop to othera he waa only the 
secretary of our patent association in Ceylon* but ^o a Few 
of us who had the fifreat good fortune of knowing him, he 
an mdefatigable worker in the cause of Buddhtsm. Hla 
life, which was one of continuous service to hia rdigion and 
cottntiyp was characterised by remarkahle rimplicity and moral 
rectitude. The succesa of the Buddhist movement in Aria^ 
Europe and AmcTica owes much to him. From this loes 

we shall find relief m the utterance of our Lord "'Sabbe 
Sankhlri .Anicci.'* 

OURSELVES,—The membership of the .Assodadon is 64 
to-day* During the year your Committee met thirteen tunes 
to arrange the work of the Mission. These meetings were 
generally well attended. Towards the end of October omr 
President Commander H. N. M. Hardy. DlS.O., R.N., resigned 
as hr WB 0 leaving Englaod. Since hi# rerignadon, the work 
of the President has been most admirably carried by our three 
Vice-Preridenta. On the >8th November. Dr, A. P. dc Zoysa 
gave up hi$ associate-editorship of ouf JoumaL and Me. 
Broughton wa# elected in hia place. The same day Mr. 
Hewavitame rcsiKned hi# TreBaurership. and Mr. Walisinha 
WHS appamted instead. On the 9th June. IVUp Hewavlume 
resigned his Secretaryship a* he wa# leaving for Germany. 
Dr. E. M. Wijerama was elected Secretary 

OUR application.— have mentioned before the 
names of most of the gentlemen to whom we aio indebted for 
their service#, I c^mot help going over the same field again. 
To the three noble BKiUJiu# we are over thankful for their 
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conatiiiU advice and encouragemenl. Measra. Brougliton. 
Payne, Pctkim. and Dr. de Zoyea bave given thelf aerviMs 
in the role of speakers at our meetings, tn addibon to the 
above, every member of the Committee did his bit to e 
our movement a success. To each and every one of them 
vre offer our thanks. No committee could carry on any work 
unless it has the support of the membeta of the Association, 
and I am proud to say that this support was never denied 
us Finally, I must not forget to thank those good ladies and 
gentlemen who. though they am neither Buddhists nor 
membeiB of our Association, attended oui meetinga almost 
rettularly. Last, but not the least I must mention the three 
gentlemen who bore the hnmt of the work during the year- 
Mr, Jayawardene the Eiditoi of the "British Buddhist, Mr, 
Hewavilarne, the General Secretary, and Mi. D. Walismha, 
the Manager of the Mission. Of Mr. Jayawardena, 1 have 
spoken before, Mr, Hewavitame was personally responsible 
tor a good amount of the progress during the year. We have 
to thank Mr, Hewavitame for hia good services, Corning 
to Mr. WalLsinha, I can only state that hia services are above 
appreciation and praise- For the success of the Mission and 
the Society, he worked most devotedly. Whatever the other 
members did or did not, the Buddhist movement in England 
. would not be what it u to-day had it not been for 
Mr. Waliainha. 

OUR FUTURE PRESIDENT_I am glad to announce that 

His Serene Highness Prince Varnavaidya, the Siamese Minister 
in London, has graciously consented to accept the President¬ 
ship of the Society for the ne*t year. As the accredited 
representative of an ideal Buddhist State, and as a devout 
Buddhist, who combines the culture of the East with that of 
the West, Hia Serene Highness ia an asset to our movement. 
Under hia able guidance we hope to be able to present a 
better record neart year, 

DR. E, R, ROST.—We welcome into oui midst Ueut.- 
Col, (Dr-) E, R. Rost, one of the founders of the old Buddhist 
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Society of Great Britam aciel Ireland, whose successDii we arc- 
We flkalJ only te too happy to have within oltr folri any of the 
Temaiimig membera of the Buddhist Scxiiety. 

We have not been idle In the past : we hope to he more 
active m the fuiiLrn, With this in ^lew we have a ceTtaifi 
programme drawn up, [n the near future we intend enlarging 
our held of activities by going out into the suburbs to hold 
some of our mccting^^ so that the Buddha Dhammii may reach 
the homes oF some oF those who &te now unable to attend 
our meetings owing to dbtance. Soon we hope to enlarge 
out hall by doing away with the wall diet separates it from the 
Shrine Room. These and aome other projects that are before 
Us will be put mto effect as soon as we reasonably can. If 
our progress has not been fast enough it is due to reaauns 
beyond oui control. Our Funds are uot unlimited. Even the 
little work we have so far done has cost us a good deal. No 
work, however laudable it be, could progress without Hnancial 
aid. My concluding appeal to you this evening is for this 
financial aid. 

In conclusion we main'am thal wc are only human and 
as such liable to err and open to correctiori^ We shall only 
be too thankful for criticisms and suggestions^ 

On the motion of the Chairman, tlie report was received 
and adapted, 

Mr, D. Walisinha, the Treasurer, then read the balance 
sheet for the year, as approved by the Committee. 

TTie balance sheet Was approved by the meeting. 

The meeting then proceeded to elect the office bearers 
for the ensuing year. The following were unanimously 
elected:— 

Dhammanus^sakas: The Venerable Bhikkhu P* Vajira- 
nana. the Venerable Bhikkhu H. Nandasara, the Venerable 
Bhikkhu D, Pannasara. 

Patrons i Mrs. Mary E, Foster, and the Angarlka 
Dharmap^la. 
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President t His Serene Highirewi Prince Vamveidy*. 
Sifimcnc Miniitcr in L.ondoii, 

Vice-Presidents J Mr- B. L, BrotigMon. M-A. {O*on,). 
Mr. Francis J- Payne. Mr. A. H. Perkin*. 

Hon. Genera] Secretary: Dr, E. M. Wijerama. 

Hon. Treasuiei r Mr. Devapriya Walisinka. 

Hon. Librarian t Mr. B. L Broughton. MA. tO*on,J. 
Editorial Committee of 'The British Buddhist” t Ditectoi, 
the Ven. the Anag&rika Dharmapaa : Erhtorr, Mr. O. R. 
Jayawardene 1 Manager, Mr, B, L. Broughton. 

The Committee: The President, the Vice-Presidents, the 
Hon. Secretaiy. the Hon. Treasurer. Mrs. C. F. aark. Mtsa 
Doris E. Clark. Mira V. Butler Burke. Mrs. A, G. Grant, Lt.- 
Col. (Dr.) E. R. Rost. iC.l.H., O.B.E,, Mr. A. C. Grant, Mr. 
C. F. Qark, Mr. D. R. jayawardene, Mr. C. S. Weerasin^a. 
Mg. Oo. Kyaw. Mr, L. H, Metlananda. Mr. F. M, F, Pede. 
Dr, B, E, Fernando. Mr. Doo Hang, 

The meeting then adjourned. 


NOTES AND NEWS 

Ven. Ana&arika Dharmapala. 

On the 17th of last month our leader attained his 
64th birthday. We rejoice at the fact that his illness h^ 
abated a little and that he was able to write few lines to his 
paper Sinhob Bouddhaifo. It is the wish of all the Buddhists 
that the ircleran miraionary be spared the pain of illness 
live long to see the results of bis great activities for the last 
40 years. We lake this opportunity to appeal to the Buddbxsls 
of the world to make it a point to take the opening cettsmony 
of the great Vihara at Samalb and to celebrate the completion 
of 40 years of missionary Ufe by the Ansgatika. on hi* 65lh 
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birthday nesEt year. To mate it a triple celebrahon wc might 
add to it the fortieth aimiversiiry of the Miiha Bodhs Society. 
According to the programme now with ua the Vihara mu^ be 
Aniahed before the end of the winter scaBon. TTiin, however^ 
depends on the support we get frorri our friends. We trust 
that the suggestion we submit now will be seriouBly considered 
hy the Buddhist world and make the celebration an object 
of world wide interest. 

a ♦ • • 

Foster Day ttLEanATioNs. 

On the 21st of last month the 85lh birthday of Mrs. Foster, 
the gracious Patroness of the Maha Bodhi Society was cele¬ 
brated in Calcutta^ Samath and Gaya. In Calcutta the public 
meeting was presided over by an eminent Indian in the person 
of Mr. K. P* JayaswaL M.A., Barrister-at-Law. A feature 

of this years' celebration was the presence of a large number 
of Burmese and Buddhist Nuns horn Burma and of Calcutta 
ladies. The whole Buddhist world is benefited by the princely 
gifts oF Mrs. Foster, and dafly the importance of her dooations 
is recognised wherever Buddhist activities are in evidence. It 
IS through her mainly that the Society is enabled to carry on 
work in three continents. On behalf of the Buddhists we 
respectfully convey to her their grateful remembrances and 
beat wishes for a long life of happiness. A full report of the 
celebrations is crowded out of this issue, 

« « * * 

Off To Amebica. 

The Rev. Bhikkhu Vajrnulna attached to the London 
Buddhist Mission (Bridah Maha Bodhi Society) is sailng for 
New York at the invitation of Mr. K. Y# Kira, the General 
Secretary-Treasurer of the American Maha Bodhi Society. 
This is* perhaps, the first time a member of the Sangha m 
Ceylon is crossing over to the New World for the purpose of 
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pr mrhing ihc DhoxtuHA^ We delightfully hope thai the 
glorious message of the Lord Buddha will be ably delivered 
to the people of America by our esteemed Misdoiiaryi lliis 
will Le the beginning of m sij«e*ahjl conquest of Amcrk* for 
the Maalei, We wish him all success in hb noble raiHioti. 

t • 

SAttDA CHIU) MAfUUAGE BU-L. 

Lord Beodek won the prnise of a grateful India by 
abolishing Sad — an inhuman practice, cleveily supported by 
religious sanction imposed upon it by the pnesthood — by which 
imfortunate widows were compelled to perish themselves in 
the flames which consumed the dead bodies of their husbands. 
Then also, as it b now, the orihodojc die-hards opposed the 
benevolent action of the Viceroy on the ground of religioii 
which was actually not guilty of such a brutal custom^ Mr. 
Sards, by successfully piloting his Child Marriage Bill by 
which girls under fourteen years of age are declared illegible 
for marriage after 30th April, 1930, has won the univer*al 
gratitude of the teeming millions of India. The Bill was passed 
on the 23rd laqt month by 67 votes to 14 in the Legisladve 
Assembly + Mr, Sarda had done a lasting and great service 
to the manhood and womanhood of India by hts lar-slghted 
legiafation. We congratulate both Mr. Sards and the Govern¬ 
ment, for Ite support^ on the passage of the Bill in spite of 
the tactics of orthodox members who wanted to kill It. We 
hope that tio more attempts will be made to prostitute religion 
in order to gain their own personal ends, tn this connection 
we cannot pass unnoticed certain remarks made by a Rai 
Bahadur that child marriage was the outcome of Buddhist 
weakness and indifference to domestic bfe. It Ls very easy 
now to heap all the blame for India's miafortunes on the 
BuddhislA who Form a very negligible portion of the Indian 
population. Buddhism — os every school boy knows—gave the 
greatest freedom to woman : and its moral code leaves no 
room for such degraded and inhuman praedneH a* witnessed ijx 
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Itidia to-day* We mvite this gendeman to have a glance at the 
Census reports of Ceylon and Burma and to find out how many 
widows of 5 years of age are there in those countries which 
are Buddhistic. U is certain that Hindus can no longer abuse 
the Musalmans for the evil customs prevalent in India, for 
they are in power—nay, in majority in certain Provinces. So 
the next best thing is to play the Tool with the Buddhists who 
have not a single member of their own in the Indian Legisla¬ 
tures (Burma not included}. We again congratulate the modem 
deliverer of Indian womanhood. 

m * * * 

Burmese Monk Dies In Jap.. 

A Burmese Buddhist Monk, convicted for political agita 
dons died in the Jail after 163 days of hunget-^iike. A censure 
motion on the Government of India was passed on the 24th 
of last month in the Legislative Assembly. The Monk went 
on strike as he was not allowed to wear his usual robe which 
is an essential part of his religious life. He was not convicted 
of any Ordinary crime, and we are of opinion that he should 
have been allowed to attend to hTs religious duties un¬ 
hampered. We are not here concerned whether or not a 
Monk is permitted to take part in politics. Our complain ts 
that the Government of Burma, knowing as it does, the 
practices of the Buddhist Gergy should have acted in this way. 
While we deeply regret the death of a heroic Monk who 
sacrifised himself for an ideal, we ask the people of Burma 
to bring about a radical change in the administration of their 
juls. 

# * * • 

A Ljonix5N Y. M, B, a. 

We flliDuld lUce to dirett the Attention of our readers and 
the Buddhist world in general to the notice appearing e!«- 
where Ttgarding the estahhahmenl of a Young Mens' Buddhist 
Association and a Hostel for Buddhist students in Britain. 
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Wo welcome the movement started hy our friend Mr, Hewa- 
vitarna wKo possesse-s necessary qualLficatian for organisation^ 
It is hardly necessary to dwell upon the urgent ncccBsary of 
A hofiteJ in London. The Ceylon Government, the most 
backward of all governmenta in the Britiah Empire, ia adlJ 
conafdrrin^ the establiahment of cne while the students there 
are crying for ^ home for them. TTie fiuddhista can do 
better than the Govemnicnl if only they reapond to the present 
appeal. We earnestly hope that they will do ao, 

•=*=** 

A Visitor From China. 

An important visitor to the M. B, S. last month waa the 
venerable S, Tao Kai, the Abbot of Fa Yuan Sze Temple of 
Peiping, China. He waa on pilgrimage to Buddha sacred 
places here and is now on his way to Ceylon to meet the 
venerable Anagarika Dharmapala who is great friend of hia. 
One interesting fact we could gather from him was that Dr,. 
5un Yt^ Sen, the hrst President of tfje Ounese Republic^ was 
not a Christian as was made out by die Chrisdiui pro¬ 
pagandists in China r It will be recalled that the dead body 
of the late Dr, Sen was lying-in-state in a Buddhist Temple 
before its burial. 

♦ * * * 

Opening of Roetuch Museum. 

We publish dsewhere the invitation so kindly extended 
to the member* of the Mftha Bodhi Society by the President 
of the Roerich Museum to attend its opening cererootiy on 
the Uth matant. It is our good fortune to be in touch with 
a world movement such as the one started by the Museum 
authorities under the inspiration of their Friend, Guide and 
Philosopher—Professor Roerich. Professor Roerich, as we 
understand him, is a heroic man who by his wonderful paint¬ 
ings and Writings has given new life to the old truths. His 
great endeavour has been to bring about proper understand' 
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ing between the variouf peoples of the world so that a 
Laflluig peace tnay l>e built upon BUrer fomiclation. Wc have 
the greatest pleaMue in wishifig the cCJ'enaony all success and 
the Institution a resplendent Kiture. 

1# • s # 

The Late Katherine Tincley, 

We regret to announce the death of Katherine Tingley, 
the leader of the Theosophical Movement in the world. She 
was the second snccesaor to Madam Blavateky and was res- 
pected as one who poesessed a great and loving bcarL 
She was the editor of the ' Theosophical Path issued from 

the international head-qiiairers trt Point Loman C^aiifomio. 

« « • # 

Professor Radhakrishnan. 

A delightful ev^ening party was given by the Secretary q( 
the Maha Bodhi Society on the 19th of last month In honour 
of Professor Radhakrishnan who has been appointed lecturei- 
in comparative religions In the Qaford Univerm^, a poet held 
by such eroinent men as the late Dr. Martirieau, the famous 
theologian. Those present at the party were t Mias I - nhshm i 
Ammal, Dre. S. N. Dae Gupta, Nalinakkha Datta^ B, L. Chou- 
dhury, D, R. Bhandarkax, Mr, S. C. Mookeiji “d Professor 
BraKlTio. Professor Radhalirishnan sailed for England in the 
last week of September. He carries with him the best 
wishes of the Moha Bodhi Society* 

# • * V 

Influence of OenjQN* 

!n the course of a very important lecture on ''Buddhism 
Iri Nepaldelivered by Eh, P. C, Bagchi in our Hall, he touched 
upon a fact which up to now had escaped the attention of 
scholars. He said that even Nepal is now considerably in¬ 
fluenced by the Buddhists of Ceylon^ and it was for the better^ 
The countries In the Himalayan region are beginiiing to realise 
that in Ceylon they discover — In the Vinaya and Dhamma— 
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wlial can he tiuly catled things in the Buddha Age. [t remains 
to be seen how Jong this influence wij} and to whnt extent 
it will destroy the un-Buddhisde elements now mixed with 
Buddhism in those countries. Lei us wait and see. 

* * • # 

The Latt Mms Ham^. 

Death has been busy among our friends and well-wiBhers. 
It La with sincere regret that we have to announce the death 
of Miss C, H, Haman of Baltimore, on the 25th July last. 
She was a regular contributor to this Journal and was very 
much appredated by our readers. She was also the author 
of a readable hook "Buddhist Sormets*' In which great lessons 
from the life of the Buddha and His doctrine were given in 
the Form of sonnets- Miss Haman was a friend of our move¬ 
ment and was greatly influenced hy the Dhamma of the 
Blessed One. We condole with her mother and relatives on 
their bereave mem. May she attain the final Emancipation. 


A BUDDHIST UBRAEtY IN DAfUEEUNG 

In accordance with the suggestions made by the 
Rev. D. A. Dharmachaiyyan during his visit to this Ehstiict 
in July last, and os on outcome of the consequerui intense 
desire of the Buddhists of the Tamang Community to inaugurate 
a Buddhist Library in this town^ with a view to encourage 
FuTtheratiGe of literacy among the Kiinalayan Buddhists and 
to promote and maintain unity and brotherhood and mutual 
co-operation amongst the many Buddhists of the District, it 
was resolved and unanimously earned out si a meeting held 
by he local Buddhists in the Tamang Budcfliist MoiiBatery 
premises on the 4th of August I 92 D, that a Buddhist Lihfary 
be forthwith established under the patronage of Sardar 
Bahsdux S. W, Laden Ls+ hP-, F.R.G.S., A-D.C_ and Lama 
Gokul Munshi Sirdar» 




portion of rhc Vikafa by the friaia A^irmMy HaQ 

(ia 3929). 

I iPiaitci^ l/w Sviiatb Kikoni nnC^Er con.htro-c.'ftan on the ^9fit OcfobfV, 
Rai Safiib Hm Cfuind. oar Hon. Ar^t^ £ji^’oc=r and issfilrtKiipr 
iDtw^ d/oo pr«*Mt. Tbf ^/onld p^ifon Mfhiek hcine drcMtod 

Bfi mp Jo»f wvrv nowJ p^ocai m po^nn dt ifid enimncd fo 

Skrin^. Thvy I^K>fe hejjutwf-al . Artangotntnfr utcrv boirttf Iflddfl 

to oon^truizt i/i£ n»/ ond ever the 5liHn« Room. Fmnt porimt 

d/ ihe troildittg. Ida. fidd tnadr £i3dd pjo^da#. i4ii Pd#|fd#ttcl the "Md^d 
floJbi” ihe opcTfiri^ oerruwoif cun Iw Sopiomher ne^ «/ tow djd 

kcJ'pcd ocm? fo fprrv w fh^ inUithodt ru.tpejidins /i» are thml^ul 

fa Jk* Him, Engineer foe tbc manner fo idha'idi ha impenridei -ikr 

h^iidinm. P. P. SlWAREM^IH, ^re^. 






Buddha Day Crkhrallon m New Yufk 
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Founded &y the Anacabika Dhabmapala 

fir^Tpr ^tfr4 iT^prffmi 

Ubi^ I ^rli ff^4 ^wni 

^^wum llTWfot XTWT#fl \ 

”Ca yCp O an£/ Wonder forth for the Moin ojf the 

mjinc/p /or l/i^? welfote of the mani/, m com^oiAfon for the world, 
for the good, for the gom^ for i/ie wet fore of gad* ond men. 
Proclntm^ O Bhikk^^» Bio Daotrine glorious^ pr«oc/l ye o life 
of holhtesM, perfect antf pare/'—*%UHAVACGAp VtNAYA PtTAXA. 

Vi»L XXXVU J NOVEMBER, [Ne, 11 


THE GREAT VIHARA AT SARNATH 
Dear Brothers and SiaterB. 

For llie last two years t am constaniJy auiFering trom 
vanoufi disorders of tke body, and several time* I was on the 
verge of death. I am, therefore, unable to visit different 
parts of the Buddhiat world in order to collect funds for the 
Vihira. Now t am an invalid, and, must depend upon the 
good-will of my co-religionUts to help the movement of 
Buddhist Revival. 

It b my greatest desire to see that the construction of the 
Samath Vihira b completed withiti this year, Thb will* 
perhapsp he the last work that I am likely to undertake, t 
sincerely hope that the Buddhists will rally together to fulfil 
the last wish of one who b grown old in the service of the 
Buddha-^^lsana, 
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Actual construction work of the new Viham was started 
in junc, t92&i and very satisfactory progress has been made 
since then. If we only have the necessary amount of 
R*. 40.000/- it la hoped that the work will be finished within 
this year* 

Please help in the name of our Lord. 

Colombo. Anjuiarska Dharmapax^- 


ANAMDA MnTETYA LETTERS 
DEVOTION AND ITS LISES. 

{fiein^ a iurther ejctracfr re-iortlfen and edited bg /, f- 
McKechnie, from a fiitherto un^Jubftshed tetier 
written io the Buddhists of England by the fate 

Anunda Meffe^a, daring the J(^s^ 

Buddhist MisSfon fo Engfand tn ^908-9)^ 

Part HI. 

If we turn to whet we may call systemabsed Buddhisni, 
that la. the Buddhism of the Books, to see how all that we 
have been saymg so far m this series of articles fits in with 
what IS there set forth, we find that the Firtt stage of the Path, 
considered in order of attainment, is there given as Sotaparma, 
and is defined as the breaking-ofi of the first three fetters of 
the mind i the defftruction within us of Sakkayaditthi, the delu¬ 
sion of individual self-hood j of ViciJdcchl, Doubtfulness ; 
and of SilahhataparamSsa^ Reliance upon Ritual Observance - 
Do we not at once aee^ aa soon as these three Fetters are con¬ 
templated, how the one sure meana of breaking them must 
lie in that intense attitude of Devotion which has been set 
forth as the essential preliminary? For the First Bondage, the 
First Fetter imports that we conceive of ourselves as a genuine 
beings a real entity apart from Life at large. While we are 
under the domination of that Bondage, we may love, nay 
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even, ii bound tighlly enough, venerate and reitpect ottr 
fancied 4etffio<?d. But Life at large ? Nn ^ it b ai ng^irt^ 
aJ] Life, apart from dlet own^ that we conceive our IntereatP 
to lie* To live for self alone, to fight for self against all life,— 
this ]fi the due result and outcome of the First Creat Bonda^t- 
And ao long aa we live Under its rule, ttanaferifiog the bondage 
to the intellectual plane, we may veneraieH love, respect, 
adore our selfhood, oj even some other siinilai fancied self¬ 
hood, say, a Self Supreme, conceived as being oui ultimate 
attainment and goaJ^ But Life at Large we do not bo love or 
respect or revere, while thus ever bound. Fdr it is if the 
essence of the seJi-deluslon to be filled with self-love, with 
self-prldet with self-vanity - and to regard all else as opposed 
to self-interest. But where devotion, love, veneration, come 
in*—there very speedily this bondage of the Self is broken- 
For of a truth. Love ia the alkaheit, the univemal solveni of 
the Lr-on bonds of the Sdi. 

And Doubt, that twofold state of the Mind where, coming 
as k were to a division of the Path it has been treading, it 
finds before k two alternative roads, and hejitaLes between the 
two, thinking that first one, and then the othcr^ may be the 
better to follovTi but never able clearly to see which is die 
better^ never able to choose that one ol the two which leads 
to the Better Life^ This Doubt is a fetter on the Mind's two 
feet, os the Sel(-deIusion is a fetter on the Mmd'i two hands 
that else mi^bt work for Life* This Doubt is doubt of the 
sure realify oE Truth, doubt oE the power in Ufo which Leads 
to good, to better, to Best. This Doubt is doubt that the 
Teacher, that any part of Life whatsoever has really found 
out the Way to Liberation. This Doubt i* also doubt of the 
Company of the Hoty Ones which exists* so to speak, as the 
mernory-ccUs of mankind's higher levels, to carry on, to keep 
ever in Lielng, the tecoUec^on of the Way the Master hu 
found. 

This Holy path, it must be remembered, is a mental 
channel of the Higher Life and, save perhaps as some sort 
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of prophetic germ, it do^ not exist in the average hum^ 
being of thTw day. It has to be made. The jungle diat domi¬ 
nates in our minds must Jim be cleared a^y^Ly. This Path is 
hollowed out just by the fiui and reflux of the currents of the 
Higher Life wc have been considering. Looking upon the 
Path as something yet unbuilt, or at the leasts as yet 
undeaiedp we see at once why Doubt shoiJd prove so 
absolute a fetter Upon all attempts to make it. For it is a 
mental thing* is dils Path. Upon it, as everywhere, in the 
light of the Higher Wisdom, all that seems real to the world¬ 
ling, is seen to be unreal^ It is not the manifold manilesta- 
dons of the Four Great □ements, under the ceaseless play 
of the Flux of Life, that are real. These the worldling sees 
and feels and hears* and so on, and In his ignorance deems 
them to constitute the one reality, the material universe. But 
it is Thought that is the sole reality. To the worldling, a real* 
Bubsta-ibal barrier U a construction of clay or brick or stone^^ 
something material, solid, hard, palpable. But to the higher 
insight, such a thing is hlmles>t unreality. While a mere 
thought, a thing 90 subtle-seeming, so impalpable to the world¬ 
ling that he would sd^madse it as a ‘fancy,‘ may form upon 
tf-at mind-built way so potent a barrier as ctfectively to bar^ 
dll it is removed, all further progress. 

Now, at the present stage of occidental mental develop¬ 
ment, this Vieikicebs. this twofold hesitance* is a Fetter which 
Its very educadon seems almost deliberately to have taken the 
greatest pains to forge lightly upon the occidental mind^ The 
man of the haa been taught from his youth upwards, 

always to criticise, to demartd a ’proof' of everythiug before 
going fufthex with it* And just because of this fact. Doubt 
eonsdtutes that paiticufar Fetter which the majority of ocei- 
denmls Jmd it most di&cult to break. Ita eflecdve solvent* 
ita alkahest^ is once again oor passion of Devotion. U can 
very easily be seen how* once Devotion comes powerfully to 
life within the heart of a man* mere doubt no longer has 
power to fetter him. 
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It may be m well, httwevar, here to add that this apecia] 
potency of Doubt, in the preeent state of occidental culture— 
lilce aU other such nmitem^is a very neeeasaty thing, Iti older 
da>ra when men were mentally and racially less mature. Doubt 
scarcely entered at all as a factor in their lives. They lived 
by faith, aa the saying f^oea, just as even now we see the child 
still liveis to-day« But mere faith is miles apart from Know¬ 
ledge, And it was needfuL before mankind could pass as a 
whole from the Age of Faith to the future Age of Insight, of 
Full Understandirig^ thM it phould pass through this inter¬ 
mediary period, during which Onderstanding is slowly, ucrp 
slowly, putting an eni to Faith, and in its place substltuling 
Wisdom, Certainly, We have, then, to break ihia second 
Fetter. We have to accelerate for ollr minda the normal 
rate of progress through this transition-stage. And it is Just 
in respect of this matter that the Buddhist. 'Way of putting 
it' gives us such an immeasureable advantage. For, with 
our strongly rlVetted Fetter of Doubtfulness, it is becoming 
more and more impossible for us to arrive at all at the needed 
spirit of devotion of love^ It b becoming well-nigh impossible 
for us to accept any *way of putting it' on truvt^^ — more 
especially when* as b the case with the divers "ways* now 
extant in the Weat+ their teaching is mixed up with all sorts 
of dogmas and statements which our experience and out more 
developed intellects teach us, cannot be true. It is just be¬ 
cause, on the intellectual side of its teachings. Buddhism is 
so logical a 'way of putting iti^ so dear and obvioui in all 
respects wheie rt Is widuji our power to follow it, that it 
makes possible for us the breaking of our Fetter of Doubt. 
It bas no impossible dogmas, it does not m the least depend 
on miraculous circumstances which our reason and experience 
do not allow us to assent to. And the more carefully we 
examine its premisses and its conclusions with our mtcllectual 
faculties, the more do we arrive at just that certainty, that 
sure j^noujled^e of its truth, without which, being nobly true 
to what we understand of Truth, we cannot assume towards 
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it that interior spirit of devotion whith we have seen ia the 
e 3 acntlal pie-requiailt of all Patb-bnildhig work, [fi 
Buddhifftn. the more we teat the 'way of putting it/ the 
ey^itematlc hook-Iore of by the light of Intellect, the more 
do we gain that interior, Cfirtainty without which all true 
devotion is impossible. Put In other words^ thia Bimply means 
that, suited as other wayB of paUillE it" may have been to 
minds less intellectually mature, it i* only Buddhism, with its 
perfect logic and its obvious sequence of deduction, which 
can serve the needs of the man of to-^lay, 

And* just as Devotion, pure and simple, can melt away 
the Fetter of Delusion, just as Devotion, u teractnig with the 
mtcllectual clarity of Buddii"st teaching, can dissolve the Fetter 
of Dubiety* so — and for us^ far more easily—^is it able to meh 
away the Fetter of Reliance upon Ritual. Indeed^ this fetter 
is one which, potent though it was in an earlier stage of mental 
devdopment, has for u* been almost overcome by iust that 
intdlectUBl attitude which has strengthened our Douhtfulneas. 
Few men and women sufEciently advanced at this early stage 
as to have had the right to learn of the teachings of the Buddha, 
are at all likely to place any firm leliance on spelU and mys¬ 
teries and tharmsp and personal petitions to supernal beings. 
For most cultured mmcli in the the growing conception 

of Causation has sufficed well-nigh to shattpr that Bondage 
of the mind^ Still, however liitle inch mmds, for the most 
part, have reason to feai from this Third Bondage, we can 
see how for it, also, the one sure solvent lies in Devotion. If 
one assumes that attitude to life, to the tiulh one seeks to 
follow* it appears at once how eII lesser methods show pale 
beside its strong glow. It is not the #rue devotee who estpects 
the object of hi* edoration to be moved in his favour by aught 
so mecKamcal as sped or perflonal prayer or charm^ 

Let us pause here for a moment or two upon this word 
'prayer/ so a* to clear up what mi^it become a bad mU^ 
understanding- It is frequently said in various quarters that 
prayer holds no part in Buddhist practice. Moil atuderUs of 
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Buddhism will have Illumed that it Is on^ of the maiufeita- 
dona in ottr hearts of that Third Bondage:* SUahhata-paTlinlsai. 
Reliance upon Ritual Ohservatice. This is perfectly tme, 
with a very impcitgiint proviso^ however : a proviso which it 
was intended to convey in die qudiheation ^person&V inaerted 
above before the word ’prayer^. For, as a matter of fact, in 
otir English language—so poor in words implying delicate 
shades of spiritual states and subtle dk^erenres m alTairs of 
religion—this word *prayer" is conunonly employed by the cur¬ 
rent religion of the West, to cover Itoo mental functionmes 
which fire actually as wide asunder ns the poles. These two 
are, first, what has been qualified os personal prayer, the deh- 
mto petidoning of some supernal being to give us this, that, 
or the other thing which we want, or fancy we want. And of 
course, along with the belief in the efficacy of personal prayer 
goes a whole vast group of 'Wrong Views' ns to the existence 
of a Superior Self who is able to hear and answer such ped- 
tions* and ai to the posaihflrfff of such uuetference with the 
regular course of Causation, with our jnst meed in life, otir 
{Comma, and so On. Then in the second place, there is the 
mental attitude of interior Devotion, the realTsation of a Some¬ 
thing grander and greater and holier than the Ufe we commonly 
know and live, aa extsdng somehow in commimion, in integral 
connecdon^ with ns. !t is the feeling that, poor and pet^ 
though our hearts for the most part may be, there is n life that 
is great and noble, a somethTng towards which we can aspire, 
a Goal of Life raised high above our Ignoiance-bedarkened 
way; as far as Heaven's heights beyond the mire o^ earth. 
These two ideas, so utterly different in all their associated 
implicatiDns, os well in their immediate meanings, are both 
of them bound up, for us. in this one English word "prayer'* 
been an rare a phenomenon in the history of the rather 
worldly English mind. Another reason is, that in the foreign 
and non-Aryan 'way of putting it’ which for so long hag been 
the adopted religious heritage of the English race, we have 
a "w*y' propounded for the use of men of a veiy much lower 
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stAze of mental ciiltiire than tbat wherein the evetAge eultuied 
man of to-day filicU famuelf# It was a religian devised far men 
of an ultTA-materialiEtic outlook on lifot to whom thU differ^ 
en.ee which to the thonghthil mind aeema LmmeMC^ at theU 
stAge of mental immaturity would have been hardly rccognia- 
able. 

Anything, then^ that ia included within the wide held of 
thia one word Sprayer" which has to do with "asking* for things, 
with expecting that any Power or Being can be moved by our 
petitioning, our rituals of words, of gestures (auch as kneeting)^ 
or of thoughts.—all that seebon of 'prayer* is utterly foreign 
to Buddhism. Indeed^ it would be regarded, and righliy 
regarded hy the Buddhist as bom of Wrong Views, and as 
resulting only in the tighter and stronger forging of our Fetter 
of Reliance upon Ritual. But the remainder of the meaning 
of prayer^ the recoguitien of our oneness with life, oiix attitude 
of turning away betimes from the UttJe fragmentary part of it 
we calj ourselves to the One Whole with a sentiment of deepest 
adoration, love, devotion^—this Forms as integral as essentisJ 
a portion of practicid Buddhist teaching as it does of any other 
Faith whatever* It is Devotion which, so it has been taught, 
is the absolute pre-requisite to Right Discernment- It is the 
'invoking' aspect, or if any one likes to call it such, the nega¬ 
tive aspect of the holy Power by which the Path is made. 
Thus we must ever disciiminate carefully between th«e two 
so different aspects of prayer. We must ever keep far From 
casting aside the one sure means of spiritual progress merely 
because, in the tongue we at present chance to be using, it 
is denominated by the selfsame word as that used fox a prac^ 
rice, and a set of theories bound up therewith, which ft is 
essential for our progress that we should avoid. 

To revert, however* to our main theme : it is hy devotion, 
by formulating the ideal of life, its holiness, its wander, its 
universal suffering, Ita Incomparable purpose and its Coal, 
that we can fust awaken the forth-streaming through us of 
something of the Higher Insight* the Pajh-creato^ Light- We 
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aspire tawards that whJch ib Bupremfily holy, the Goal of 
Arahanship. the linngfRg nearer of the end of Pain. So we 
muflt Qiiraelvea be holv. To revert to our old similOp we must 
give up* aiippre-sfl. the old-time mob-rule of out Uvea, We 
muat bring into being a wbe Captain of our ahip of life, 
nDurish this portion of our mental empire ever^ day witK fresK 
diacemment. And, consenting no longer to let our couiae 
be dictated, to-day by one set of our mental elementa, end 
to-morrow by anotber, we muat (dtogether leave to bb wiae 
hands the steering of ottr course. Ere we can come to tbia* 
ere, as has been shown, it is rirfae to come to thJm, we must 
for loner have practised that Ridit Recoilectedness* that care¬ 
ful watching over all our tboucrbts. lest at anv tnne the 

demons of our Neacience, Craving, Hatred, Self-delusion, 
ahould CTfreu in and tidnt them. 

And then, as we soon begin to find, our mental atmos- 
pbere prows clearer and purer. As, by constant holv thon^ht 
we have begun to give shaoe to that caotain of our life within, 
we flball come to a time when it is wise and ri^Tht For ua to 
seek out the next sieo on the Path. Sati, RecolIectedneM. 
watching over our thoughts, is a practice which we can ofnws 
follow. And it is well, even for the neoobyte, if fn the days 
when we are only trying to arouae that 5ati* we each day 
follow through the course of that dayb events, going tact- 
wards in our lives from thought to thought, looking uixin the 
thus re-created record of our life as one mtwht look upon n 
play, standing apart from all of it, and only noting for Fiiture 
guidance: *Here that person did well ; there he acted evilly. 
Here he must endeavour to make a more frequent practice 
of that good thought, word, act. There he must be more 
careful in future to reEtrain that foolishness'. And during the 
whole process, we must bear in mind what of reality we know, 
namely, that Life is one» that each of us is but a little wave 
on Life's great ocean, and nothing at all save as we live in 
harmony therewith. We have to remind ourselves continually 
that tme wisdom lies in understanding this, in so directing the 
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forced fjf life witKiii us ais to augment the On^-neBflp to le^aeo 
the aufi^eiiiig that springs fresin Ignorance, that it,, from that 
which hows from Ignorancep—Graving^ Hatred, and the Delu¬ 
sion Oj*' the Self. 


THE UMITY OF THE DHAMHA 

By Francis J. Payfc, 

"Venerable Nagasena, teU me, have yon ever seen the 
Buddha^ No. O king. Then have your teachere even a?een 
the Buddha > No, Sire. Then, venerable Nlgasena, tha 
Buddha did not esifit : there is no dear evidence of a Buddha. 
O king, have you ever seen the kshatriyat of old? No, Sir- 
Then there is no cleax evidence of them. But, NagaKena, the 
royal insignia they used are edil to be seen- Just so, O king^ 
can we know that Blessed One and believe in him, for there 
tB a reason for out kiuowledpe and belief in the royal insignia 
used by him of knowledge and insight, the Arahat, the Buddha 
Supreme, they ate still to be seen." So discouried an early 
saint, Nagaaena, with MiUnda bis king in Northem India, 
about 100 years before Jesus was born, and 400 years after 
the Buddhn had passed away. King Milinda doubted ; his 
Faith, perkapa through the covert hints of sceptics was weak, 
and therefore he thought that the best thing to do was to 
o]:.Uiin the upinlon of one who was well grounded in the Reli¬ 
gion, Nagasens a answer waa simple and direct— The royal 
iueignia of the Buddha are still to be seen/* The Religion was 
in full fiewer be Fore their very eyes. Strong, logical holy and 
complete, stood, the Buddha Dhamma, so nubie a building 
must have Fuid a builder. 

Today, more than two thousand years Inter, we stiU have 
our doubters, our Mihndas, who are ignorant of the perfect 
form of the Buddhe't Teaching, and ascribe one or another 
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of its featuTea to tome previous philosoplier, so attempting' to 
deprive the matter of his brightest gems. 

He waA a genius who baw [ife Readily and 

5 aw it whole. Aroyrid him were nuineroijs achooU of philo- 
vophcrs and teaiiherSp all differing m tKeix ideas a& to the 
tirigin^ meaning and governance of Ufc. Amid this turmoil, 
the Buddha saw what small iittendon was paid to the prime 
Deed of mankind. Happineofl. Thcones of creation and gods 
merely drew away their minds from real religion into a maze 
of doubtful and ingenious assertions. 

Why, said the Buddha are all bemgs subject to suffering, 
sickness and death? To hnd the answer he shaved off hair 
and beard, put on the yellow robe, and went forth From home 
into homelessness. Thanks to the Plli soiptureft, we know 
etcacUy what he found, and we will do well in seeiug how 
strong that system is. First and Foremost, the master took his 
stand upon the Law of Causation. As eulighterLment arose, 
the whole chain of causes and effects from Ignorance to Sorrow 
huge solidly before his eyes- The Universe, he saw, had 
three great qualities—Transcience* Suffering, Soullessiriesfl, what 
was he to do with such a world governed by such a law ? Hia 
heart was btg ; he could not leave unheard the umversal cry 
of pain, and so, for forty-five years* never fainting, never 
faltering, he consistently lived and taught his Religion, adding 
nothing and taking naught away. 

All being ore subject to suffering ; it arises, not from god, 
ongd or deruon^ but from our own hearts, filled with desire, 
with craving and with lust. In so far as we can curb it or even 
root It out, so do we escape, and the practical way is the 
Noble Eightfold Path of Right Views* Aims, Speech, Conduct, 
Business, Effort* Mindfulness and Meditationi Rhys Davids 
once told me that no creed has anything to excel the Path, 
It covers action in right speech, conduct and btisinesa ; opinion 
tn right views and aims ; and the pursuit of wbdom in right 
Effort. Mindfulness and Meditation. 
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The DhBtnm& is no mere philcwophy, no simple code of 
etliica, in wKich paying dui and telling the tnrth are the 
^ob] and &im- It damandB good conduct ta ensure deamfrss 
of mrnd. for no brain weakened with abnae can gra?p so great 
a acheme. Fresh and clean in body and mind, we ate fit for 
meditation, earnest thought upon the deep things of life, and 
through medition we diail reach wisdam, where all fetters 
fall away and freedom i& complete. 

Why do we suffer? Simply beoaUHe all things are tran- 
scent; nothing remaim unchanged for the smallest part of a 
moment of time. In this our world there b no auch thing as 
being, all b in a state of becaming, and the very instant in 
which anything arriveB at any state sees a change to some¬ 
thing else. If we cling to such evanescence or trust such 
wicked transciencep we must indeed suffer^ because all our 
clinging is left empty, with nothing to grasp. 

The Buddha allowed no exception^ Surely, an objector 
will Say, that within me, my life, my essence, is not tramienl 
—it b- Well then, is it not the reflection of a higher and 
eternal self like that of a god? No, all is tiansietU t the very 
gods will droop and die* 

Never did the Master sweive fiorn this selfiess doctrine, it 
is the very life blood, the pith and marrow of his teaching. 
AH schools of Buddhist thought, Mahay arm and HinaySiiA 
accept this selfless teaching. It separates Buddhism from all 
other creeds i he who follows it has the greatest of aU motives 
to lead a selHess llfcp he squares with trirth. Anicca, Dukkha, 
Anatta — Transdence, Sufferingp Nosoul are firmly inter¬ 
linked t if one is true, the other two must follow ns the night 
the day. Whosoever pulls out one brick from that majestic 
building arings destruction hurtling on his head. 

Filled with love of seif, taking refuge in the theory of a 
sacred soul and a "hi^her^* ^clf« people pretending to wisdom 
try to break the power of the Dhamma. In a. world of tram- 
science and suffering^ selflessness, compassion, is the primal 
virtue, it is great beyond al] otKet virtues, it embraces all. 
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Not even & godlike -elf can lead to Belllesffncsd- even 

tf it be divine^ miLst be uprooted ; it tKe great illuaiori^ tbe 
OTigin el all our woe. 

Tbe Master bad turned eighty yeaxa of age and was laint 
and weary. Am he lay between the Sala trees he caUed hia 
disciples to him. and^ lor the tirae, asked them tf they 
had any doubts. Ananda spoke for all—^*'Lord, not one has 
any doubt or misgiving as to the Buddha, the Truth, the Path 
or the Way.^* 

The Grand Being made One last supreme effort, and said 
two of the most tremendous words ever uttered :— 

' ' Vayadhamnia sankharl^' — **^Perishahle are compound 
things/^ He Was true to the last. + 


PAINTED CAVES OF BACH 

The beaudfulLy painted Bagh caves in Gwaiiar State, 
o-nce the residence ol Buddhiat monks but now the haunt of 
tigers, were described hy Mr. Mukul Dey, Principal of the 
Govemmetit School oE Art, at the Indian Museum on 23rd 
August. 

Mr. Mukul Dey explained that there were nine eaves hi ah, 
each one a vihlra, for, curiously, there were no chaityas in tHs 
series as at AjanUi. Some of the caves comprised square 
monastic halls with cells and stupa chapels In the rear, which 
served both the purposes of vihlras and chaityas. The whole 
frontage ol the group extei,dcd over 75^1 yards and the excava¬ 
tion took place between the fourth and sev en t h centuries A,D, 
Many of them were now in a ruinous condition. 

"^The best frescoes/* said the lecturer^ *'are to be found iti 
cave 4 ; but unfortunately they are fuUy exposed to weather 
of all kinds, as the verandah ha^ hraken away% With the help 
of my coolica 1 cleared away the huge stones collected before 
the wall and began to trace the drowkigs. I then made tbe 
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inleresting discovery that th»e paintiD^. considered bo peilect^ 
are not really quite hnislied. 

*'Tliere are grnups of variouB kinds tellins stoiEea of liocieot 
dmes, the aubjecis of which are noi esactly known, Flmt, 
a queen, ^eving, is surrounded by her maidens m a palace 
duurnbcr and two blue pigeons sLt cooing on the top of the roof. 
Towards the right, the king i« holding a discussion with 
Bhik^hu§ and monks. 

[n the next part is a group of beautihil dancing girls, led 
by two foreign-loDking uieaK probably Persian guests in the 
Indian king^s court—a very frivolous subject for a Btiddhist 
monastery^ Over a garden wall, men on horae^baclc and otbere 
are looking at this dancing party. Elsewhere processtons of 
elephants^ rushing through gates and cities, and scenes in an 
Indian fniest-home under the wooded river bank all speak ol a 
bygone civilization. 

"I have two theories to accounl fm- the unfinished state of 
these frescoes : first that they were abandoned when it was 
discovered that these hills, formed as they were of soft sand¬ 
stone» were unsuitable for a permanent Buddhist niDiaastery ; 
secondly^ that during th? fifth century A. D. one of the great 
Hun Kings of Western Indian foiled in hia ambition to beccrme 
a Buddhist emperor, destroyed more than 1,600 Buddhist stupas, 
monuinents and monzsteries in revenge for being mocked at 
by the priests. 

This would also explain why such temples os theae 
caves.' with their wanderfu] living quarters, sebnoh and art 
gaUcTiea should have been deserted. In face of frequently 
invasions, the true worshippers disappeared from (he land, but 
by good foitune the caves escaped destmetion from the varUnu 
invaders for the jungle closed around them. 

""It is not thanks to man biJft thanks to Nature that the 
Paces of this great art remain. Day by day the traces,, so 
wondarfuBy preserved for over a thousand yeara arc becoming 
fainter, but there is yet tiine to place on record a permanent 
memorioi oi what still remama^ A great album of coloured 
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collotype TCpToduc^ioflu of the tfeasuie^ in the v&naii« cAve« 
would be w mvadiilibLe gift to the world. It \m easentiiiliy oecei^ 
saiy tk^ true and faLthhll Teprodoctioiu oi these frescoes, paint- 
ings by gre&t living firtifits, should be made aud bung in 4cbooLs« 
coLleges. muaeums and public places/'—Ststesman. 


THE FOUR NOBLE TRUTHS 

By M T, Kirby, Island HER^tfTA^E. CtnoN. 

Sorrow i> like die poDr, alwBys with lis^ k suiroiuida us 
on a'l sides. Turn where we will, there k is. To eay ^’Begone^* 
to it is an impossibilily unless wl know the DhAimna. We 
hbh the pages of philosophy biit even there we can find no 
remedy^ TviiCp pages iira given up to discussions on what b 
Happineis and its quality and quantity^ but only in one- 
SebopenbaueT'do we find the problem faced and leam that 
Sorrow ifl hut impeded wilL This famous pessimist cculd not 
see the other side of the probLem-non-wiU, and in it the solution 
ol Sorrow. Science Lb busily en^as^cd in perfecting environ^ 
ments. making life more hmiriou^, comfortable, healthy and 
even increasing the length of our days : but "‘Sorrow"' b left 
unUkiiched. No nostrum from the laboratory can cure that. 

Sorrow is the one common disease, from it sJJ maie or less 
suder. Being the commonest disease found amon^ men it 
seems rather strange that men have never tried to find its root, 
iU origin. True, many people have tried to evade it and ariil 
try to evade it by plunging Lnio enjoymeiaci that appeal to 
them, but they have oniy reacted in atronget force atid sorrow 
has proved its Lmpovaibility of evasion. 

On the other hand, man has been falsely taught that 
Sorrow b God‘» will and gift to teach him a ksson sorely 
needed. He has been taught to endure sorrow, to suatam 
sorrow^ to bear sorraw through out his life aa the wbh of the 
deity he belicVDs in and werships. The nobler side of this 
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teaching been when the Njrrowin^ one has tiimd his sorrow 
intc ficmce and devoted hts time to hdp others through their 
sorrows. But this is not tmdrstBndmg sorrow, it ls not the 
getting rid of sorrow, it is an evasion. 

From the tiniest jpeclt of protcplogm known os the amoeba 
there sorrow expresses itself os irritability^ and all along the 
long chain of eroliition^ covering hundredfi of miUiont of years, 
there sorrow was always present. All Life suffered in one way 
or ^mother. Then as form evolved and man began to appear^ 
and as he became more irUelLigent* more highly consdous, 
more complex sorrow, indeed, multiplied thousandfoldn Even 
those of Us who are numbered among the more rehned and 
cultured of our race do not escape sorrow, indeed, the more 
reGned and cultured one is the more iorrow is felt. 

It seems to me that we have never sufficiently analysed 
sorrow^ We hove let emotion overtake us and carry us away. 
Then again we have often thought that our sorrow has been 
greater than that of our neighhour. Sorrow has in many ways ^ 
through our lack of understanding it and controlling it* made us 
selhsh. and in our selhahness increased our stock of sorrow. 

Someone has written ^^Man is hom to trouble the sparks 
fly upward.’" TrUCn indeedn are all men bom to* trouble, to 
sorrow! 

That sorrow is, no one will deny ; but what sorrow consists 
of may Hot meet with so ready an answer^ 

Sorrow or sudering being so common can easily be general 
bed. It has been so generalised by the Blessed Otic. Under 
the heading of the First Noble Truth we find a summary of all 
that constitutes sorrow t —Birth. Decay* Death, PajUt Grief, 
Despair ; not to get what one desires,, in short, the Blea^d One 
points out. the Five Aggregates of Existence—^Foim^ Fcelitig, 
Perception, Mental Formations and Consciousness—are 
suffering. 

It is very evident to us that there is not a part of our mind 
and body that ia uot subject to suffering and hence sorrow. This 
suffering ii brought about because we cling to body and tnlnd. 
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have to rcaliBC th^^t form, feetui:^, percept! oii^ meiitBl 

fomarions and consdou^ne^B are atflolutely tzansfen^ doomed 

to decay and paM away j and to dm^ to all that i# Uatunent Is 
to have sorrow, jg to suifer. More tfciri once the Bks»ed One 

warned Hts hearer^ in these solemn words : ^'All that Le, when 
clung to, fails. have failed to understand the very con^- 

tuents of OUT beinf, we have failed to observe that their very 
roots are founded in suffeiing. 

To bring this point tight home to hw hearers, the Blessed 
One often end often uttered these words: '^AIl Formations are 
transient; all formations are subject to suffering ; all thxn^ are 
without an Ego-entiiv'". *^Wbat is transientp what is eubfecl to 
suffering and change’* the Blessed One said^ '’one cannot rightly 
say of it. This belongs to me j this am 1 ” this ia my Ego'\ 

There we have it* the cat is out of the bag. We have 
regarded fonUi feeling, perception, mental Fomnatlons and cons¬ 
ciousness as ourselves, and in addition^ we have thrown in an 
Ego for good luck. We in the vanity and ignorance of otu 
very constituentB have etidowed ourselves with attributes that 
fall on a moment a analysts : we have clung to things that are 
doomed to fail us j we have failed to see that we are subject 
to suffering by the very fact of tronscience^ our vajiUy and 
Ignorance have brought iis to suffering, have produced only 
sorrow,. This the Blessed One pointed out 2,500 years ago, and 
it is true to day. 

And thia suffering has endured throughout the ages« It 
has brought us to birth and death and birth again i never 
ending. Inconceivable is our beginning but, obstructed by 
ignorance and ensured by craving^ all of us are hurrying and 
hastening through this round of rebirth. 

Thus have we for a long time—an inconceivable time- 
undergone suffering, torment, misfortune, and filled the 
aatisfied with this constant suffering, this constant subject to 
illncBB ; surely it is about time that we turned away from them 
grav^ardfl full. Surety it is about dme that we became di*- 
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all and freed DUfselves (ram diem all. But to do ao ^e must 
coAeidcr the origin of thia auJfferiri^ and sairow, 

Miaunderatandln^ cnuselvea> bdieving in an "1“ ; bein^ 
falaely taugbt that suffering and sorrow are sent by a God from 
on high to test mb ; *‘Cod ijmsteneth thoae whom be lovctli *— 
a rather strange expresoioii of love to say the least ; we have 
craved, we have clung to mind and tody and the jack-in-the 
bolt, called the ^"1". The Blessed One called these constituent* 
of being 'Grasping*and truly they are, no more emphatic 
descrii:tion could be given them. 

Till* craving or grasping which gives rise to fresh lebiith is 
bound up with pleasure and lust and is threefold:—-sensual 
cravici^^ the craving for ELitemal Ejdstence, ne-f it ia connected 
with the so-called ''Eternity Belief/' the belief in an absolute 
and etemsl Eigo-cnctty peTBistTng independent of our body v the 
third one being the craving for Happiness, f.e,, the outcome ol 
the so-called ''Annihilation-Belief"* the delusive materialistic 
notion of a more or less real Ego which Is annihilated at death 
and does not stand fn any causal relation with the time before 
birth and the time aJtei death. 

Generally speaking* we may say that craving arises and 
takes root in all we find that is delightful and pleasurable and 
is clung to : In forms* sounds, smells, tastes, bodily touches and 
ideas that are delightful and pleasurable \ in consciousnesg, 
sense contact^ feelings hom of sense contact, perception, will, 
thinking and reflecting that arc delightful and pleasurable and* 
w^hatever kind of feeling one approves of and cherishes and 
clings to it. and while doing so, lust springs up and lust for 
feelings means dinging to esdstence , and on this clin?.ing 
de^r.ends the ’'Process of Becoming'' and on this depends 
''Birth'* I and dependent on birth ate "Death and Decay"* 
sorrow, lamentation, pain, giicf and despair. Thus arises this 
whole mass of suffering—h-y craving, by grasping, by clka|3ng: 
''All that ii, when clung to, faiU'\ 

We now see a little of the cause that bind* uo to the earth. 
We sec that it is our craving, our grasping, our clinging to farm. 
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contacts, sensations, perceptions and cotiadousness plug an 
tmaginaiy “Ego” that have involved us tbougb nntnid. in- 
CDnccivable ages in Buffering, Truly we pay heavily lor our 
ignarauce I 

TTiat wbJch binds lo the round of rebirth Uea tn our d^eds. 
From them we cannot e^ap«. We are pursued hy them 
wherever we go. They are ever preaerat. It ia our deeds that 
form the connecting linJt between lives, h ia that grasping, that 
craving, that dineing to^ that, m a unit of mental energy takes 
hold of the imp regated ovum at die proper time and, behold I 
Our deeds became the womb from which we spring ; our deeds 
become the character we express in later hfe. We are our own 
heirs, our own arbiters. 

Thus no "Ego'\ no no *^Soijr\ is mvoIvedH only our 

grasping is concerned. **W^e*\ have no existence outdde 
the economy and convenience of speech. But deeds have a 
way of persisting, enduring and of ihoae deeds, he they good 
be or bad. thdt fruits will ripen, and the beings who come into 
existence will earn the fruits of those deeds« be it in this life. 
Or be it in the next life, or be it in any other life. 

Cause and effect are in evidence in the physical world and 
likewise in the mental world. To a reasoning, logicab and 
scientifi.ca]Iy trained mind, the differences between beings must 
be seen to lie deeper, more fundamental, more basic than eru 
vironment and traditional training. From environment and 
tradition many break away and transcends For suchn. the 
cause must have arisen in some past Ufe and brought to fmltion 
in this, otherwise it remains ineipIainftUe. To the thinker, 
then, who sees life rightly, that is. as cause and effect, as an 
endless sequence of events, must say, cannot help but say : 
Thus it ift I 

Life^ when honestly Faced, proves itself not the thing we 
like to ffclude ounelvea with. To play vvilli life u we do 
in oor ignw&nce of it bringa only pain and suffering, and 
Utterly fail# ua at every pornt. In dingintr to ft many We 
found it to be but a tragedy 1 Life, then, aa graaped. craved 
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for, dung to, m (iesired for the sake of enatence. dUdoM* 
itself, in the l«t analysw, as being absolutely hollow I 

In the Third Noble Troth we End the Way to the Ending 
of Sorrow ; We find the Way to the Noble Life, to the True 
Life, to the Life which ail must live if sufiering w to end. 
Obviously it ts the reverse of grasping : it is tbe complete 
fading away and extinction of this craving; its forsaking and 
giving up, the liberadaii and detachment from it. 

Before thi« step can be taken there must first, of all. he 
an absolute conviction that what is called life, even with all 
that men call lU honours is. empty of all reality. That it 
fails us more often than supports tar, is a common enough 
experience. The Buddha-Teaching is for the one that realises 
this unreality, and that, it brings but sufiering. That grasping, 
cravint; and clinging to what can never satisfy, and that at any 
moment the fortune or honour we have wrested from such a 
life, may cum around and be our misfortune, our dishonour. 
Life, indeed, holds no certainty, but it certainly holds an 
abendance of uncertainty. 

As one, then, brings to an end lust, anger and delusion; 
as one's mind loosens its hold on craving, this clinging to exis¬ 
tence. the “Process of Becoming'* with its accompanying 
Rebirth. Decay and Death ; sorrow, suffering, grief and des¬ 
pair, gradually become weaker; and as the final cessation and 
overcoming of form, feeling, perception, mental formations and 
consciousness are reached, then the extinction of suffering, the 
end of disease, the oveiroming of old age and death is 
complete. 

Thus freed, the heart dwells at peace. Thus freed, the 
Peaceful-One has passed beyond birth and decay. Thus 
freed, be has realised that the first knowledge of pain brought 
him gladness. Thus freed, he is brou^t to a realm where 
there is neither the solid, nor the Buid, neither hear nor motion, 
neither this world nor any other world, neither sun nor moon. 
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the four NOfiLE THITTHS 

Thi* I cal) neith-sr arising nor parsing a way, neither 
standing still* nor being bom* nor dying- Oiere b neither 
foDthoIdp nor development, not any baais. This b the end 
of suffering.” 

*'There b an Unbom, Unorit^nated.* Ijncreatcd* Unformed, 

II there were not^ escape from the woxld of the bom* the 
originated, the formed conld not be possible* 

‘"Bnt since there is an Unborn. Unoriginalcd, Uncreated. 
Unfortned. therefore b escape possible from the world of the 
born* the originalcd, the createdp the formed. This b the 
Immutable. 

The Noble Path that Leads to the Eictinction of Suffering 
is the Fourth Nohle Truth. It is the Middle Palh which makoi 
one both to see and to know which leads to peace, to db- 
cemmentp to enliEhtemnent^ to Nibblna. It consbta of Right 
Understanding, Right Speech* Right Action, Right Living, 
Right Effort, Right Attentiveness and Right Concentration, 

This Path b free from pain and torture, it b free from 
groaning and suffering, it ut the Perfect Path. Thb Path 
ts the Path of Inner Culture leading to Wbdom and Nibblna, 

‘"Give ear* then, for the immortal is found* 1 set forth the 
Truth. As I reveal it to you, so act t And that supreme goal 
of the Holy Life, for the sake of which fions of good lamlhea 
go forth from home to the homelcsa state ; this yo4 will in no 
long time, in this very life, make known to yourself* realise 
and attain It/ ' 

The Four Noble Truths when lived and the Dbamma b 
impossible of being understood outside of experience—lead 
us to the greatest happiness. It b as well for us to Icain from 
the first that individuality in v^hatever fashion p sort, condition 
or state must, if Frcedoni from ffuffeiing b to be won* finally 
and absolutely ccase^ The Dhamma teaches us to ”Let Go/" 
and in "Letting go " we win our final security* The bringing 
to an end of all dinging does not annihilate Nibb^a, Nibblna 
[f. It b only that which b defective that is involved in the 
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Process of Becoming/* Nibb&naH which is The Perfect, 
la end Is Not^ 

1 am mtieh indebted to the *‘Word of the Buddka by 
Venerable Ninatiloka, Mabl Thera. 


ARAHAT MAHINDA'S MISSION TO CEYLON 
ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATIONS IN LONDON. 

The PosDn Enll Moon Day. the anniversary of Amhat 
Mafunda s arttval in Ceylon os a Buddhist misaionary. was 
celebrated in London, on Sunday, June 23rd la^, by a public 
meeting at the Headquartera of the Buddhist Miaaron at 
^lp Gloucester Road. Regents Part, Mr. B. L. Broughton^ 
M.A. (OxonJ* Vice-Preaidenfc of tbe British Maba Bodhi 
Society, presided. 

Tlie Chaimian opened the proccedinga with an interesting 
addresa on the signiEconce oF the day. He was fallowed by 
the Venerable Bhikkhu D. PannasSiia. who dwelt upon the 
personality of the great Arahat-Mission&ry who established 
the Buddha Sasana in Ceylon. The Venerable Bhikkhu said 
that Asoka, the great Buddhist ExupKcror of India, in dispatch¬ 
ing ndaeiom to all parte of the then crvilked world, selected 
his own son, Prince MBhtnda. who had then attained 
Arahatship,. to head the Miacion to Ceylon. Arahat Mahihda 
arrived in Ceylon on the Full Moon Day of Poaon juat 2.256 
years ago and commenced the conversion of the Sinhalese 
to Buddhism. Devinam Piya Tlssa, the then King of Ceylon, 
was the Eret to embrace Buddhism, and in a short dme the 
whole nation accepted the Buddha Dhamma. That was the 
beginning oE the pjospetity and ^ary of the Sinhalese nation. 
It Is diBicult to ima^ne what mi^t have been the lot of the 
Sinhalese people lE Buddhism did not reach them at that early 
stage. We only know that dumig the periods of intense reb- 
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enthuaium aJid activity, conlentment, peart and pnM- 
peHty reigned throughout the land. 

It ww in the palmy day* of Buddhia«i that Ctcyloi) mw 
her golden ege. Ceylon ia now oflenng to the people* of the 
Weil her gieateot treasuie—the Buddha Dhamma^ ireoBure 
thet *. nadon has protected agaiiut all comer* through the 
centuHc* put. 

Mr. Fianci* J. Payne, the veteran Bvtddhirt worlter and 
vice-Pre«ident of the British Maha Bodhi Society, in an im^ 
pressive address, paid a glowing trihute to the Sinhalese race, 
for preserving in its original purity the incomparable Dhammo 
of the Buddha- He appealed to hi* countiytnen and women 
to advantage of the opportunity of learning this glorious 

teaching. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour, the eminent Indian statesman and 
author, who a* on an official visit to England, was present at 
the function. Being invited to apeak. Sir Hari Singh Gour 
said I" 

Venetahie Bhikthua. Mr. Chairman, ladic* and gentle¬ 
men,_1 have come here to show my intereBt in the British 

Buddhist movement and i have listened with pleaoore to 
the discourse which has fallen from the lip* of the chninnaB. 
giving the history of the introduction of the Buddhism into 
the Island of Ceylon. 

Buddhism a* a r* Kgion and as a practical doctrine ho* 
pulsated the life contemporary with Buddha 1 civilization* 
that have come and gone : clvilLiations that have yet to come. 
It is that essential thought in Buddhism that marts it out 09 
the world religion and the torch bearer of the world. 

After the Great War and the change of human ideals, 
we have gone back, 1 shall say. not hundreds, but thousands 
of years in our ideals of what man ought to he. of whet our 
relations to our fellow heingn ought to be | how we shall con¬ 
duct ourselve*. and how we ^all conduct our live*. 

Have you not seen the rise and fall of many Empires? 
Take the history of Russia. You have here the great northern 
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Colosauo, the movement of wko«e little finger created terptda- 
don and terror m the Empires of Elurope. You have got there 
what Lb called a modern foiTa of Cammimism. A new state 
has been developed and a new religion L» now wanted there* 
and if i We read tte psychology of that nation. I think the 
only religion that will serve them in that vast Contdnent wil! 
be Buddhism, and no other can poBsibly penehraie into their 
new Bodal order. 

Take the instance of neighbouring Tepublic created by the 
Kaiser. Here again BuddJiism U slowly penetrating into the 
minds of the people. 

I find in the study I have made of this oldest of all reli- 
gions. and the truest of them all, the religion which for the 
first time taught man that the duty of man was to study aU 
men and to make his fellow men happyp and to control and 
m-Uify his selfish instinct, to fly to the inccour and to the 
relief of his fellow beings — that is the great truth which the 
Buddha taught. 

The great philosophy which was propagated by Hellenic 
philosophers defined the Ego* the Soul and God, but did 
not say one word as to what ahould be the relations of man 
to man. That was for the first time taught by the Buddha. 
Till then religion was understood to be the relation between 
man and Cod. They went no further, and the Buddha was 
the first one to see that the first thing man has to do is to 
make his fellow men happy, the fimt thing that a man has 
to strive for is to conbol his own instincts and subdue his 
feelings of selfishness and to relieve sufieritig and pain in 
hia fellow men. 

No country hji» preserved the pure uid undefiled leaching 
of the Buddha as that anwll [aland to the south of [ntti. Has 
done, and is it to the glory of Ceylon that we are to-day able 
to undcTBtand what was the origjnal doctrine of the Buddha 
as taught by its founder. They are the torch bearera and 
poineera, the preservers and cuatodlans of the true 
of Gautama Buddha, and the whole world U ixidehteii to 
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Ceylon for preserving this record enehnntriB the grand bnth 
the Buddha preached and protiiijIgated« <o that Bufering 
human nature might benefit. 

The one country which stBud^ to-c!^y sn the front of the 
Buddhwt movement and which will be comuietnarated in the 
time to come b Ceylon, 1 have never visited Ceylon, though 
I have been to other countries where Buddhbm flourishand 
I find that Ceylon must lake the pride of place. TTierefore 
it give* me pleasure to take part in the celebration of the 
introductioti of Buddhlam into that Island. Ceylon has kept 
Unsullied and tmehanged for 2,500 years, the teachiugs of the 
Buddha ; and we are to-day able to study the recorda of what 
Cautama Buddha taught, of what he preached, and of what 
he asked hia disciples to scatter and preach to the utmost 
comers of the globe. 

Now the great truth of Buddhietii which makes it stand 
in front of all other religionsp is the truth that human life is 
transitory,, that huiuan life b full of suffering and it should 
be the first obligation of all men to mitigate if we cannot 
eliminate suffering. Life is full of suffering., Who can deny 
it? Doctor Johnson once convened a meeting in a public 
house. There was Garrick, Reynolds and a brilliant galaxy 
of men there+ Doctor Johnson asked one of those assembled 
there: 

' Can you answer me one question, air?” 

*‘What is the question ? 

"The question is this : Are you prepared to live your 
life again ? Remejuber to-day you are b very distinguished 
man. But you must take the good with the bad, the ups 
and downs of your life ; you have to live that life over again. 
Are you prepared to do so?*' 

The great Boswell has recorded i ^’Every one of these 
distinguished men has said he woiifd not like to live his life 
over again." 

With all the sufferings anguish and disappointmenb it 
aeems perfectly certain that the answer you would give to^dayB 
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Lf a$k«d this quesbon, is ic answer you would have given if 
Dr, jolmson had aeked you. 

The answer is, that human life is full of aLiderings^ what¬ 
ever you may cal] youraelf. You oi&y go outside and find 
a man canyitig a huge basket whistling all the time. 

*'WTiy do you whistle you ask, 

do not know why» but 1 have to do it if 1 am to carry 
this load." 

He xs deceiving himself into the belief that he amuses 
himself by whistling, and so it is in other walks of life. Human 
life, therefore, cannot be described as anything but stiffeiing. 
There are purple patches in every man's life. If you were 
to look back upon tte past, you would always find that your 
moments of unhappiness and diBappointment are more than 
your moments of happiness. 

How ere you going to eliminate from your life these 
moments of suffering and attain happiness! 

That is the first ecNdal service the Buddha did for man¬ 
kind. 

It w&s the Buddha who established fellowship, charitable' 
noss, and humanity, not only to man, but to beasts. 

It was Buddha that gave to women 2,500 years 4go« the 
supreme right of equal status with men, that we have not got 
here yet in spite of the so-called dapper vote. 

It WHS the Buddha that gave free and equal right of ststlon 
to rich and poor alike. It was the Bcddha that taught that 
human suffering can be alleviated by fellow men going to the 
rescue even at the risk of their own lives ^ and it was that 
that Jesus Christ taught, Hftd it is that which to-day is being 
re-taugfat in the Empires and republics, after the great dis^ 
solution that the late war created and where old ideas went 
into the melting pot and new ideas emerge, v-er>' big And 
dominant factors in the lives of men. 



BUDDHISH-A RULE OF UFE 

Bv Auce Lejghton Cleati^. 

At certain timca in tke year, througKoul Bud^lhUt Lands, 
the BuddhiK layman ijs enjoined lo le-aSirm hia belief in and 
his resolution to abide by whnt are known as "'The Five 
Precepts.These he repeats either in the presenEie of a pnest 
or in the privacy of hia own home^ Briefly aummarized they 
are: (1) Tak^ no Ujc t (Z) Steal not; (3) £-ioe chosiefiiT; 
(4) Spefiit irufJl ; (5) /rom rn^ojcica^m^ l-qoor^^ These 

Five Precepts are called The layman a Elementary Guide. 
For the priests there are ten, one being celibacy^ 

It will once be seen that the fifth precept is identical in 
spirit with what U known aa Prohibition. The great American 
effort to cope with the terrible drink evil b therefore essentially 
Buddhist In charactcti, and must, as aucb» receive the immense 
moral support of the vast muldtudes of Asiatic Buddhists. The 
magnitude of the bootlegging traffic b but the measure of the 
formidable menace of the animal nature in man when thwarted 
in its desires, tt serves to empbasise the necessity for effective 
control of man's lower nature^ i} be ii to evolve momUg md 
apiritualty^ 

Twenty-five centuries ago on Indian prince whose heart 
was moved by deep compassion for his suffering fellow-tnen, 
renounced hia high estate and set forth alone, as a wandering 
mendicant,^ with the resolve never to rest until he had aolved 
the great mystery of human exiatence—Sta Whence, Why, and 
Whither. Long years did he wonder, enduring privation of 
every kind and meeting with cormtless obstacles both mental 
ond moral. At last, after so many fiuitless endeavours, he 
finally reached Full Enlightenment in deepest meditation beneath 
the Bodhi Tree, at a spot since called Buddha Gaya. 

With the clairvoyant Eye of Wisdom the Buddha {lit, the 
Enlighten ed)^ as be thereafter came to be known, had pierced 
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the ’veil of Illuiion with which the world of the metises envelopes 
the mind of man. Penetrating to the cause of the onmipresent 
pain of the world, he saw that, although the haaic and un¬ 
deniable fact of human Hfe ia sufiering, yet that \t$. cause lay^ 
not in the malignant will of 4ome furious demon, uor in the 
wmth of an offended deity, but simply aud solely in the deeds 
and thoughts of man fiimae?/. Everywhere he saw dcfion, 
enormous in its potency owing to causes set up in the past, 
mahing themselve* visible in the condiUous which, from 
moment to moment, man is ceaselessly hringing about—the 
whole mass of causes that have ever existed^ present here and 
now^ at every instant of time. 

Man* finding himself continually pursued hy misery and 
suffering—pursued, too, in no uncertain macmer, *hiit with a 
positive and unbroken pertinaerty—strives by every possible 
means and in every direction (save the nght one) to e&cape 
from what ate in reality the results of his own actions. Ignorant 
of the existence of the hidden world of causes ceaselessly 
operaEing through the visible material world about him, he 
turns helplessly hither and thither jn his efforts to escape the 
inescapable. To this blind race of mortals comet one who, 
through hit own efforts* has gaiued dear light upon all that 
in life is dark to ua—an ^‘Enlightened One/' rightly so called. 
Buddha, filled with compassionate love for the sufferer, seeing 
dearly the cautea of hi* sufferings, entered upon hb life-work— 
that of briiLging Enlightenment, showing the path which leads 
to Deliverance to his fellowmen.* To this end, and seeing 
that ^c^ion b inevitable, he formulated the "Rve Principles 
of Righi Action, which 1 have given above. They are 
embodied in an ancieiit Pili formula used to this day by aH 
Buddhists, 

It mutt^ I thinkf have often occurred to every thoughtful 
man that the only rational explanation of the condidoni of omr 

f Amolii - -Utthiot AiEM" f« liiU i=Uili of 0.1= lieny 
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present wdatence—looked at from alinast any point of view — 
is that we mufit all have lived many times on earth before. 
ThJa idea, as yet comparatively new to the West, b commonly 
accepted without queadon throughout Eastern lands (save only 
by those professinjl Mohainmedanism). If we accept it merely 
as a working hypothesis^ it obviously explains much that is 
otherwise inexplicable. This idea is one of the cardinal tenets 
of Buddhism. Its companion doctrine p through the action of 
which it works out the destinies of men, is Karma (a Sanskrit 
word meaning^ Literally* ^^Action'1 and postulates that the 
good and bad events of each man^a present life are the direct 
results of good and bad deeds in previous lives. “As a man 
sows, so shall he also reap/' in thb and future exbtences on 
earth. 

Body and hniin both perish at death : Thought-forms only, 
survive, [t has been said that "Thoughts are things" : they 
are the creadons of men, and must inevitably re-apptar tn 
one form or another as '^efiects."* For the body and its 
material surrounding conditions are but the field in which the 
Law of Karmic justice—or le-adjustment—operates- 

Dr. Bigelow, in the course of a most able lecture on 
"Buddhism and Immortality,'"* declared that: — "Consciousness 
IS continuous. That means you cannot, so to speaks pick up 
a single idea alone any mote than you can pick tip a single 
knot in the middle of a fish-net. You pick up any knot you 
like» but you will get at the same time what b ded to iL And 
if, at eny point of the summoned-up cansciousness of a man s 
life, there is tied the record of &n injury done to another man, 
that record wiU infallibly remain tied ; and when. In a later 
life, in disentangling the threads of Kb own existence in terms 
of time and space^ he comes again to that particuW point, 
that injury will return against him wTth the accuracy of a 
spring which expends when released the exact energy required 

■ W rmrrtOfefl/rfV^ by Sturgia 1906 

York : Hou-ihlfio Mlflln Co.)i 
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to compresa it, and the blow he receivea wiU be Just a& hard 
AS the blow he ^ve: Action and reaction are equal and 
opposite/* 

Spinoza once wrote belre[?e a thing when they 

hehooe as if it mere fnie. There is no other test/' And the 
only way of discovering the truth of any theory or precept is 
by putting it into practice, thus gaining erper.'ence* which b 
the real teacher. These "Five Precept* of Right Action*' 
were framed oy the Buddha to that end ; for he knew that the 
practice of them, even if otdy in a small degree, would clear 
the mindj in which all impulse towards action arises, and thus 
enable a man to disperse the confused and confusing rnass of 
emotional and tnental conditions which at present distort his 
vision and prevent him from seeing things as they really are. 
For abstention from, killing end stealing, from immorality, 
lyi^S- intoiEicating liquor, must necessarily re^ct power¬ 

fully and betiehciaily on the mind^ and thus tend to clear the 
mental vislan. !n shorty the observing of these five principles 
of right conduct, zts formulated by the Buddha, was designed 
to prove to a man the existence in himoeif of capacities which 
he had hitherto never so much as suspected. Exp^rientia docet. 

Peking BaUeiin, April 6* 1929. 


NEXT BUDDHA DAY NUMBER 
Our Eurqpe^t^ am> American CoNiRraurctfts 

will kindly note that articlea far 
1930 Buddha Day Issue 
Shoufd reoch tts before Apr3 Next 







JUSTICE IN CHRISnANITT 

By S. Haldar, 

The authority of ClirisHaniiy w derived from ita chatacber 
a direct ffivine revelation of truth beyond homan ken— 
truth which the human intellect could not have discovered 
without such supernatural aid. Miraculous evidence hii4 been 
always advanced fia a special characteriatic oF Chtrutiaiuty 
which difftinguioKes it From all other rell^on^^ It is an 
acknowledfted historical factp as Bishop Buder has observed 
in hiB ^'Ariialogy of Religion*', that Chnstianity offered itself 
to the world, and deinanded to be received, upon the allega¬ 
tion of miraclea^ Paley has stated in ‘*A View of the 
Evidences of Christianity*' that "^nothing but miracles could 
decide the authority** of Christianily^ He haa stated quite 
frankly j **ln what way cait a revelation be made but by 
miracles? In none which we are able to conceive^** 

“in B paradiK, and llieta 
Framed the tree nf mt, wn that Ke 
Mlahl eat Bfid panih."" 

The justice of the Old Testament Jehovah is beyond 
human comprehension. As Shelley has expressed it* he 
placed man 

Justice Jias been aptly described m the great keystone of 
the moral arch. A religion which claims to embody the 
qtTtnteaftence of Divine truth may be expected to allot a high 
place to justice- The very first book of the Old Tc'itament 
furnish CB many examples of Jehavah*s dispensation of jusrice. 
The offence of our first parents consisted of an act which 
may be deacTibed as one of preventible disobedience, Adam 
and Eve had been endowed with such faculties and powers 
of self-control as Jehovah, their maker, had been pleased to 
give them. As an omniscient Being Jehovah knew perfectly 
well that the couple would fail to withstand the blandishments 
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'"j .? circumstancet the terrible meaBiif« 

e opte y him hardly fitted with a proper ietise oF juirice. 

Not only vrere Adam and E« pimiehed as indivldoe] tram*, 
greseor* responatble for their own acts, but aR manttnd. still 
unborn was condemned in antidpaHon for their sin. Even 
the earth, which was in no way answerable for the laches of 
tho eitmR couple waa cursed by Jebovah. Both Abel and 
Cam made dutiful offerinBs to Jehoval^the former of Resh- 
meat wd the latter of vegetables, Abel's meat ofiering 
pleased Jehovah who rejected Cain's vegetable offering with¬ 
er any apparent cause. Tbe Bible says that the wickedness 
of mandkmd made Jehovah repent of having created man 
and that he proceeded to destroy mankind by a universal 
delu^. But although beasts and other living creatures did 
not sham in the sins of men and were not guilty of abetting 
those Bins Jehovah m the plenitude of hia justice involved 
them m hi» chastisement of humanity. The Bible also says 
that Jehovah hardened the heart of the Egyptian king so that 
be persisted tn detaining the Jews {who were Jehovah's chosen 
people) and that he punished Pharoah all the more severely 
for hia |u:mistence. It also says iHat he prescribed the penalty 
ot death by stoning for tbe offence of blaspberny, which 
means that he penalised opinbn. (Lev. jcdi). We leam 
from the eleventh chapter of Joshua that he uttery destroyed 
certain people who fought against the Israelites by hardening 
their bearte and thereby prevenring them from submitting. 
We are told in I Sam. vi that he alaughlered more than fifty 
thousand men at Bethshemesh for looking into hi, ark. In 
I sa^ u Jehovah offers to Christ the heathen for his 
mhentance” and gives the latter a free hand to break them 
with a rod of iron and to dash them in pieces like a potter's 
vessel. h w difficult to comprehend the justice of his pre- 
ference of the Jews aa a race and of hia special liking for 
jndmduak hke Noeh. Abraham, Isaac. Jacob. Joshua and 

r!^'. ^ popular English saw has it-"How odd of 

Uod to choose the Jews." 
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There ia much in the New Testament to show that Jesui 
as the Son oF God followed a long way in the wake of his 
Father. The apostle Paul telli us that Jesus will appear in 
Flaming fire taking vengeance on those who do not acknowl¬ 
edge Cod and obey the gospel hy condemning them to ever¬ 
lasting destmctjon. In Luke xvii Jesus himself has given a 
Warning that the Fate of mankind at the time of Noah wJU he 
repeated in his own time. What is said in Psalm li Is repeated 
in Rev. in* 5, of the “man child” fChrist:) who is to rtile all 
nations with a rod of iron. Christ shows a preference for the 
Jews similar to jehovah’'a in Matt^ % when he sends out hia 
twelve apostles investing them with power to do miTacles, This 
is also indicated in Rom, i, 16. In Luke xix Jesus makes it 
clear that hia mission of salvation was intended only for the 
house of Abmham, Addressing his Jewish followers he said : 
“Unto you it is given to know the mystery of the fGngdom 
of God : but unto them that are without, all these things are 
done in parables that seeing they may see and not perceivCp 
and hearing they may hear and not understandni lest at any 
tune they should be converted, and their sms should be for¬ 
given them.** One day Jesus returning to Jerusalem from 
Bethany, He was hungry and when he saw a fig tree in the 
way he wanted lo partake of its fruit. According to Mark 
it was not the hearing season. Finding no fruit on the tree 
Jesus pronounced a curse on it Rod presently it withered 
away. The calamity brought on a herd of swine in the 
country of the Cergesenes as told by Matthew and of the 
Gadarene swine as told by Mark and Luke (Mark giving the 
number to have been about two thousand), by Jesus, bears 
no relation to the principles of justice. The Christian Churches 
aim at conveying the mwage of salvation lo all nations of 
the earth without distinction. But strangely enough Christ 
when sending out his disciples said: “Go not into the way 
oF the Cendles etc/' He told a Canaanite woman (in 
Matt, rv) that he had been sent only to the lost sheep of the 
house of Israel. This idea is not only in conflict with the 
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doctrine ef the Qirrarian Onitnhci hut n intcitnpaliljle with 
ft proper ftense of justice. 

But nothttig ij more fttag?eriiif in the whole range of 
Oinstiftn scriDtttre than the doctrine of eternnl damnation for 
unhelievers. The biiiTErite underlying this doctrine, which 
coTTstit^Ttes the bed'foch of Chnatii'iiity, presents a serious 
difficulty to many highly educated ChristiJ'ns. The Rev* hf. 
D A, Major* Principal of Ripon Hb 1]| Oxford^ has Indeed 
observed that this doctrine has been discredited in the more 
ftitelleetual circles in England, !n America the first preacher 
who openly protested against it was Henry Ward Beecher. 
Professor P. D, Maurice was deprived of his chair at King's 
College, London, for openly calling it in nuestion. Lord 
Tennyson never would believe that Christ could preach "‘ever¬ 
lasting punishment.Mr, A. C. Gardiner has d^^cribed it 
as “the savage doctrtne. The idea of Robert Bums is that 

*"TTm feat fi'hijri e kanffman'i whdp 

To Kand iKc wtcIeK Io lafder'''. 

But orthodox Ckrisrians, or in crther words* the major^ 
of Christians, stand by this dreadful doctrine. The great 
Bishorp Heber m his popnlar hymn, ^tpiesses omazemem that 
Cod should have Wished his kindness and strewn Kii b!es»- 
lugs on a heathen land like Ceylon where every prospect of 
nature is pleasingf and only man (who m hii blindness bows 
dc^ to wood and stone) h vile. The hymn is & thinly^veiStd 
sadie upon Dtvine justice, from an e&mesl believer's view¬ 
point. The following dark picture of heathen India has been 
painted with the some brush by that stalward rmraioner. Dr. 
Alexander Duff : Above, the tpirftw&l gloom of a gathering 
tempest, relieved only by the hghtening glance of the 
Ahmghty s indication-ground, a moTa] wildeitiess where oil 
light dies and ttn}y death lives—and ondemeath, one vast 
^^tomb of immoital souls periBhing for lack of knowledge/' 

1 A taken her cue from 

Icadem of such outstanding eminence > After all. even these 
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Bircat ones aie only fdbwiiif \hs teacJunt* of tkeir TeJigicm, 
That rek^oti de&nJteLy bases moiality on tKreata and promUaa 
—a doctrine iwhich cannot (ik in wUh juitics. Charlea 'WeabYt 
the poet of MethodJam, has sung the terrot-inspiring hymn; 

Arm af tho Loiai, swokc. B'rmka L 
TTiiiw QWD LnmKPrtsl iHnnifth put 
Witli ititVT di7tlicii« hcLIa kin^ckmi ibakti 
Ami cAil ihy few with fnrj flown. 


BUDDHA I THV NAME IS UGHT1 

By Shiva CBaran Lal, 

M«n jubah aa hun dare tli maJElm kS 
ICaba iabaii jawab mi p|^ ialAm Idi . 

(Mfl&nmfP; i attl a %vorabfppeT at tke abriite of Nirvana, 
wbicL does nol vHtb railitdmb made of 

brick and mortar). 

What haa heen the mainapring of Light and Culture dunng 
the lost 2500 yeara? in a Cjueisdon M^hich must be Faceit and 
answered. ]t is undoubtedly a vait quesdon, too much above 
the normal capacity of an ordinary mortn] to answer satii- 
factorily, but il de^ervea to bo afwwared^ if tiot tKiough one 
mouth or pen then through Heveral of Lhem^ Prejudice and 
Partiality are accustomed to take long stHdes in the garb of 
Rejgian or Gomparative History, but Histoiys in apite of its 
numerous deGcienci«, b after all Hutory and must be 
respected more than the testimony of a tingle scholar or savant. 

It il down in almott every Kchool history, and ia aUo 
corroborated by ancient Buddhitt Literature^ that when the 
disciples of Buddha leachod s»ty in number he gave them 
a message which ia recorded in the Vinaya Piteka |Mahavagga) 
m very much the foUDwing words 

*^Go ye* Q BhiLkhus and wander forth for the gain of the 
many^ fur the welfare of the many, m compaision. for the 
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worlds for the g:ood» for the gain^ for the welfare of god« and 
men. Proclaim O Bbikkue, the Doctrine Qorioue, preach ye 
a life of holinede, perfect and purc’^'. 

Then, it m commonplace of andent Indian History that 
Emperor Asoka directed a comldcrable pert of the hnancea 
of his vast Asiatic Empire, wkich was nnJfi secundum at the 
Erne, for the propagation of Dhamma even beyond the con- 
fines of that Empire, through state ambassadors and 
misEionaries. Matty might not be aware of the intemattonal 
diplomatic reUtions of the Empire of Asoka but certainly 
almost evtiy school boy knows how that monarch parted with 
hi* dearest son and daughter to take the message of Dhamma 
and a twig of the world-renowned Bodbi Tree at Gaya to 
Sinhaladvjpa or Ceylon. 

Many visitot* to the last great [nduatrial Eihibidon at 
Calcutta (December, I92S) must have noticed the excelient 
likeness in clay of the great Bengali Buddhiat who had taken 
the nreesage of Buddha to Tibbet. 

In the first century A.C. (5S—75 A.Cf the Chinese 
JVling-ti had invited a few Buddhiftt Sramans from 
India and Kasyapa^ Matanga and Bharna went to China and 
planted the banner of Dhamma m the soil of China in. 67 
A.C^ That year marks the historical beginning of Buddhism 
in Ch i na ^ though there are traces of it in earlier Chincso 
literature. From China the Ohamma spreail to Korea and 


lapaHp 

The travels of Fa-hien (399-4 HK Sun-yun and Hwiu-Seng 
(518 AC}, Hieuen Thsang (629-645 A,CJ and Utsang (671 
A-C.) have long been translated into European languages pud 
are now matters of history. About this time the torch of 
Eight had also travelled to Bumtaf Siarriv Combodia, Sumatra, 
Java, Borneo and An am on one aide, and Tmdla^ Oandharb 
(Gandhijr). Turkestan ctc.i, on the other. There were hosts of 
zealous miMionarie* who were consumed by the Fire of 
Dharmina and had homolated themirelves an the attar of Du^j 
it Would be a mistake to suppofle that the propagation or 
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DhATrLm& wws the wort of only a handful of men who had 
carved out a place for them in History. 

Mr. John Fryer, e well-known authoiity on Mexican 
History «aya that Hai Shen, a Buddhist missionary from Kabul 
had visited Mexico and the Pacific Coast in 499 A.C. to find 
that an earlieT batch of Buddhist misaianaries from Afghanistan 
had set theiT feet on the same soil about 45 years before. AH 
this waa done in a pure spirit of service and without any 
show or beat of drums, at least a thousand years before 
Columbus, when there were no cable* or wireless or BCfoplanes 
to boom these Immortal achievements! There were several 
statues of Buddha discovered m that part of the world and the 
ancient Mexican reltgiou* order was known as Tlama after 
the famoiia Tibbelan and ChineBe word **Lama.*' 

Mr. Arthur Lillie* the cciebrated writer, says that "'from 
Buddha came the main elements that changed Mosaism mto 
the leading creed of Europe^* and that "the loftier ideals of 
Christianity, Sts substitution of the principle of forpveness for 
that of revenge, its broad catholicity, its mlssionaTy energy ■ 
and even its rites and parabolic legends were due to an 
earlier religious leformer/^ 

Coming neater home, the whole Vedaiitic period of Indian 
History was tinged with the deep hruah of Mahayw School 
of Buddhism and none could be so purblind as to deny that 
among other things Ahinaa rn practice, as contra-distinguisheil 
from ilfimsa in theory, was a gift of Buddha to India. 

Speaking of our own times, the Dhamma is propagating 
itself by its own momenlum, the more of it Is being re¬ 
discovered, translated and revealed bi foreign languages and 
climes i vritness that welcome accorded to it m Soviet Ruasia, 
America, Germany and England. According to Mons, De 
Rosny there are some thousands of Buddhists in Pari* alone. 

Buddha I Thou art not only the Light oi Ada, but the 
Light o( the World 1 It is no figure of speeck to say that 
Thy Name is Lighll 



CIRL NOVICES JAILED PENDING DEOSION. 

Tile Nondupuri Conn al 12 to-monow wiU Und 

down I la ckciaion concerning the irUl y«terdey. in which the 
public pro^cutor charged foui of Nai Naiindr'a ’ femaJe 
novicei with violating the Royal Decree for the Coatjol of 
Sangha, of R.S. IZL 

Although noticea had been served upon them ordering 
the immediate diacarding of the yellow robe and abandoning 
there improper prieetly to1«. the gitla took no heed of them, 
a wa* charged. The resolute young women are Nangaao S«ta 
haait and Nangsao Chongd Bhaait (daughtere of Nai Nanndr). 
Nangaao Sanid Yimynttn and Nangsao Chavi Rakari. At the 
^luaion of the trial yestcKlay. the accused we« taken to 
be confined in the town priaon. aa Nai Narindt was resolved 
not to W oui. He al» forbede other «letiv« to do so. 

Ongiijally there were eight novices, half of whom follow¬ 
ing wceipi of the oOcia] notices of the authorities, agreed 
to abandon the robes of aaored yellow color and have now 
assumed the clothm^ of a titoie wordly hii^. 

The prowution declared the defendants “high-handedly 
posed as having been ordmned Sfimaneri of the Buddb'st 
Religion, according to the Principles ; and they have assumed 
Md covered themselves with apparel imitating the robes of 
ecckeiasrics." The Council of High Priests has issued 
definrte ruling that the defendants’ practice was an affliciinn 
to the Religion of the land, basing the judgment on provisions 
D ^ Deeiae for the Control ol Satigha, of 

Acung upon this statement, ihe Ministor of Public 
Instruction gave out an order commanding the defendants 
^ediately to dbeard the ecclesiastical costumes and to cease 

havbig been twice notified officiaUy. 
the defendant, refused^to obey the order. Lt was declared. 
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Similar testiniony waa given by the defendanti—they 
declined to dUcajd the yellow rahea. Nan^n Chain and 
Nang^ao SanTd added that they craved the merry of the court 
to allow them to retain the yelidn^ robe pending the answer of 
the Miniater of Pcbjc Instruction to their father's petition. 

The four defendants were taken to the prison seemingly 
bi the best of spirits. Their appearance sho-wed neither sorrow 
nor fright at the prospect of being Jailed. InSEesd they smiled 
and talked to eacb other vn the most natural and Tnerty 
TTinTmer, 

Followirtg the trial the Conit intimated that if there was 
no ball fortbeoming, ibe defendants w'ould be taken to the 
prison. Thereupon Nai Namiifc rose upon bis feet and ex¬ 
claimed excitedly t 

**Tbat is very well. Jailed f So be it. No one has been 
Jailed in these circumstances for centuries . No, Sir» 1 wili 
rtot b^il them otft." 

Nai Narindr and his wfe^ Niuig Bhiew, seemed to lejaice 
at the vision of their daughtera Imprisoned behind the bars. 

The trial made <?uite a stir in Nondapuri. There never 
was sudi a crowd tn die history of the court. 

In view of the action laken by the authorities^ Nal NaTrmdr 
yesterday filed a pethicin to H. R. H. Prince ParibsiT of Nagor 
Syarga, Regent, objecting to the incidents In the document 
Nai Naiindr declared thaS he had made stire that the 
occurence would not in any way otfect the principtes of 
Budilhiam. OaiJy Mail^ Slam. 


Two Blismese Images. 

The two Burmese images mendoned m our September 
issue were presented to the Sadety by Mr. C. R, Paltiiret. 
M.hM.E., Member for (ndusttira and Gmimerte, Indore, C.I., 
and not by Captain KrUhna Lai- We regret the erroi^ We 
thank Mr. Palairet lor presenting them to the Maha Bodhi 
Society. 



MAHA-BODHI SOCTETT OF CEYLON. 

Anoott Geoera] Hccdiif, 

The WTiiial general meeting of the Mahabodhi Society waa 
held on Saturday afternoon ml MalLgakanda Temple Hall and 
was well attended. 

The Veil. Sri Ratanaaara, Principal of Vidyodaya Pirivena* 
presided. With him was associated on the platform the Vetl. 
Sri Dhamm^anda, Principal ol Vidy^ankara Pirivetia. who 
administered “panair^ to those present. 

The Chairman before be^nnlng the bunmeis of the meet¬ 
ing mentioned the death of Mr. D* C, O. Jayaauriya, P, of 
Meegoda^ a member of the Society* and a vote of condolence 
was passed. 

Mr, E. S. Jay&einha^ Hony* Secretary neatt read the annual 
report of the Society with the balance sheet. 

The ChBirman in propoaing the adoption of the repoit said 
that it was not necessary for him to make any lengthy remarks 
on it as the work done by the Society could well be under- 
ittood by anybody on a perusal of the report. 

It however was welLknown whEtt the Anag^n Dhanna^ 
p£la had done for the well being of this Society, He had by 
his untiring efforts and ^cal brought it to its present position. 
The speaker who had occasion to speak to die Anag^ka 
during hiB present illness found out that he was very anxious 
about the future of the Society and he had suggested to him 
(speaker) specially because of the sad death of the late Dr* 
C. A, Hewavitama, who if he had lived would have carried on 
the work of the society* that a strong personnel of office-bearera 
nhould be elected to canry on the v^ork. 

Ven Sri Dhamm^nanda seconded the adoptiem of the 
leport. 

He said that associations especially of this kmd were doing 
a greal work in moulding the chamutei of those who came 
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under their guidance in the proper path Krhicli rtfould thereUy 
enable them to attain "Nirvana”. Those who devoted them- 
aelvea to works of this hind did a nobte and great service. 

The ptopoaol for the adoption of the report waa after 
this put to the house and was carried. 

Mr. U. B. Dolaphilla proposed a vote of thanks to the 
rething office-beaTeia and it was carried with acdianotion. 

Election or OmcE-BEARERS, 

The election of office-bearers resulted as foUews;—^ ^ 
P-rtronsThe Ven'hle MaKsnUyaka Theros of Asgiriya 
and Malavatta temoles. 

Presidents _Ven.L. Sri Dhammananda and Vetr. K- Sri 

Ratanasira. 

Vice-Prefidrnfsz—Vttn. K. linaratana. Ven. P. VafiranSna. 
Ven. K. Ur.Bsena. Ven, B. Pivaratana. Ven. M. Dhnmm'natida, 
Ven. B, Rewala. Ven. K. Tri SugunasSiB. and Ven, T, 

Paiif>5rnn!i. 

PmtthUnn .^nmosdnkrj” i— AnaapriVn Dhsimeolilo. 
fJeneroJ Manaeer oi Mr. Nell Hewavitame. 

Ffono. Treasorer;—Mr. W. E. Eartian, J.P, 

Honii. S^mtattt Mr. Neil Hewavitauie. 

*4asf, Honw. Secrctnn;Mr. E. S. Tavasineha. 

A committee consitting of the followine thirtv-eieht 
rr^r-nbem was aiso elected. Hon. Mr, D, B. Jnvatilaka, 
Hpttv Dias. P de S, tCiiTaratna. Ti C, S-nnn"^ka. 
D. n. P, Df. N, D. S Silva. f P.. OB.E.. 

l>r. D, B. Pe'-era. Messrs. R. S. S. Cutinwardana. Arthur 
V. Dias, T, Monnsinha. C. Robert de V.ovsb,, l.P.H,, Sn 
Nis-anka W. Pedrick. MudalhfaT D. D WeerasinKa, Messrs. 
1.1. P. Dolaohila, M. Pivadasa. Mohandiram K. M. Y. AtokoraTe, 
Messrs. J. N. .finendradasa, S. Raron Dias. S. K. Montiesinha. 
S. Moonesinhe, R. Hewavitame. P. Pandita Cunnwnrdana. 
F, A, L. Wiiewardana, Tudor Ranasinha. T. P., U. P. M.. 
W H. V. Perera, A. P. Gunamtna, P. Moonesmha. Of. J. S, 
Gcianewardana. A. W, Siiraweera, Muhandirnm Peter Weera- 
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M^„. T. D. John, T. D, S. jayanitaa. N PoroJi. 

Fernando, G. K. W. Pe«zn and C, V. Pereya, ’ ^ 

th AtukoraJe propoaed a vote of 

S^ftiT ^ M«H:»tca on the 


NOTES AND NEWS 

BUDDHrSM m /y^IEIUC^ 

M.h.-Bodk, S«,e» w„ti,j ™d„ J.„. s,p, 8 ^ ,8^ 

I m „„ B8ikU,« hc„ f,™ Lo.J,„ .iu,„ 

^ wook « .W j,i„, ,riu i, „ 

^^Ort.bly l„^.d j .8„ ^ 8., 

" by m„Ac, Wi,h th.i, hdp », .hould b. .bl. t. BO. 

WWye er«,d., s>,„d.y. L'„de, «p„,t. pp„, 

I »m yp, . pppj, p, , „p,. 

not wepk" *^“f,*"‘' ‘ "oJ""*"! win opo. ki. Miawim 

weak. , , , He la a very wonderful man. All » well *' 

FuTU«£ MlSSJOh AflJEs FOB 1 np|a|V WoRK 

the 'p Dhirrmapd. 

CeylL thll Socety in 

nike^‘ 1^^ k "" !* Bhikkhu-pupila to Sanri- 

lutitute to learn Indian vernacular, induding Engliah 

"S 

V«». H. Dkramjpk, wbo wffl ^ 

- wno witl accompany them to Bolpur, 
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We, on belialf of tbe M^^KA-Bodhi Socie^ of IndiH, offer them 
a very kearty welcome aitd wigh them a pleaeanl stay lier«- 
We also welcome Measr^r Rajadnlta Hewavitarna and 

Piyadasa who arc coming along with diem as delegates of 
the Ceylon M. B, S, in order to acquaint themselves with the 
work of the [ndian branch, especially the conatniction of the 
Mulagandhakuti ViKara at Sainatb. They are due in Calcutta 
in the first week of this luanth. The Secretary will hold a 
reception in honour of their aiTTval here* The folio wing tele- 
gram was despatched to the Secretary of the Ceylon M. B. S, !— 
^"Maha-Bodhl Society exLenda hearty welcome to the Delegates, 

Van, Dhammaloka and ihe Slmanaras, Greetings/' 

* • s « 

Siam Ffnancial Help 

Mr« Lee Teck Nam of Bangkok ^ writing to the Secretaiy 
of the M- B. S, says— 

^'1 have pleasiire to enclose herewith towards the Vihara 
Fund a sola draft for Rs+ 66/- which is the equivalent of TicaU 
71/- in Siamese money, which amount were collected as 
follows : — 

Mr. Chime Amomath ... Tes- I/- 
MyselJ and wife ... ... 70/- 

The Secretary desires us to convey hia thanks to the Siamese 
donori for their ready response to the appeal. We hope that 
this is the beginning of many liberal donations in the near 
future. 

• * * • 

A WoKD OF PfAT^E FftOM BuBMA 

Rev. Pannobhasa of Pe(^, who was a guest here sometime 
back writes During my pilgrimage in India 1 have stayed in 
the guest houses of the Maha-Bodhi Society at Calcutta, 
Buddhagayar Gaya and Samath, which arc the outcome of the 
efforts of the Ven. AnagiuikB Dhartuftpala. He was horn 
wealthy, but did not care to enjoy the ple^uiea of the world j 
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«d *dicu^ u. la, 

appreciate hiB work in Inriin," 

• • * • 

Mr, Patel w U^fT'oucHAElUTY 

of untouchabUify, Mr PateJ 

tJio^and* ot mnocenta 4 e atauefutred evet^ ^Tit 
to W to go to Laicaua or to bvc m Calcutta 1 

a»y so in taia imiortutiate province of yoiUB ^'tk^ »„f V 

s rrrs “-r™ " .si'r: 

parts ot JVialaoar, dtSErace us more before the bar of nubHr 

>.„ p,op.g„<U tha . •■b.S.to^cSr-^S 

mdclge m lor naobves that he knows best. 

Sepahahon of Burma 

Wem fiumia editorially coininentsi_ 

li q»«±;on of boparabon of Burma from India has at 
tart7t' mto the life of the BunnSi* ; 

taSav If the ^ ^ i> 

i«.p.o«:. d«, j^zs: ■sr^;s;„s 

aspuatrons, to attain their poJidcal frcedoiTtheV «ui 
their pohucid connechon from Indians, it is fJrtZSe^Kt 

.pK„SSly°io°hS',SJe‘''gJ*' .y™”- '”J“ !»■ ..»«.« o«. 

-p«.d.„ dp, k... „ i-t^.p;«d 


Sarnath Vihara 

repoTof‘'^^'‘^;rif P«»>lic to the 



RbVlEW 

“ALTW-HIMALAYA" 

—r/iougAfi on Howtoeit and m the 
Ttnt. ty Proi. I\tchola^ Hoench- With 4 O repToaachon* oj 
the Master w pamUngs. k^uhhaUd by A. itot^es Lempany. 
JVeuJ irorit. 

A new fcwok by Prof. Nidiol^ RoejicJi btif j. bceo pubiiAlicd 
—a book on his ia Uencrii Asia— looughtfi on hm^a- 

back And in the tent V, I he book is so ditteiem hom liie eny 
repoita of ormnaiy explorer^, that every para^rapn of it may 
truly be called an essay on the oio&t caUmg quesLions ot Late. 
Prot* Koench 14 not only an eicplorer and arcaaeoiogist, out 
he is the greatest living pamter and a seer of tne npmt and 
inner life ot the peopic, one who Understands not omy every 
psychological expression and gesture, but who also reads the 
universal signihcance wtudi every part or humanity p^ays in 
the evolution ot the whole, and mis gives interest end 

charm to his works. 

We all know ^eady from the newspapers what brilliant 
success the expedition acoieved in scientihc and artistic leapect 
Mtl how many rernatkahle previouiiy imscen panoramas were 
brought back to the West* as permanent rememotanees ot the 
exceptionaJ beauty of Central Asia—the cradie ot humsmiy, 
there was also the important advantage that the lloench 
American Lxpedjtion waa accon:ipanied by 
i Jfol- RoetJeh s ^ son. Or. Ceorge Roerichp the hiarvard 
orientalist* who is perhaps the best master of the libctan 
language among ail Westemersp and thus the inner soul of 
the people Was reached and coUid be understood without the 
use of eJutnsy mterpreters, who usually* not being scjcndsts nor 
artists, tad to give the exact color of reaJty, thus tne true 
Bpint enter^ the book and a full underfitanding+ never beiore 
reached, gives an msight into the inner and moat hidden 
quesuons. 

in^a knows of this deep understanding and creativeness 
or Prof. Roerich* for she speaks thus through her ardst Asit 
KiuDur Haidar, Principal of the Lucknow School of Arts and 
QafU of liini: "'J he true vision of the Orient, as aymbolised 
by me great Himalayas, has indeed been truly teaJzed by one 
^ the greatest creative seers of the modem world—the Master 
Nicholns R«nch. He has indeed distilled the secrets of 
Nature and Humanity and has seen through the Veil_the I if *- 


* Can he had hm hUhs BchOil Book Ag«acy-^R«^ f5/.. 
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^cmal. He has twi in the Life the exqTEHite "Anan^iani", 
torn not ^ Earthly IhineB. tot of "Bhuma" or the Infinite* 
called a storehouse of iuhlime contemplation 
and Divine impulses—a spontanegut and vital force, imbibed 
With ietiaus thought and culttlre'*. 

the af a Coftnic Synthesis, brings through 

this book a beautiful message to striving Heart, a 

messap clad «i a symphony of color, sound, refinement of 
thought, all blended m the greatness of Life Ur beyond the 
smaU cv^day s mterests—of Life of Gmujic Motion. 

Hie book has twenty reproductions of Prof. Roerich's own 
pem^ge as uluBtrations. which add much to Ae vividness of 
hts descriptions r 


Majeshc is karakonim and the icy kingdom of Sasser 
beautitiil « Kwen-Lung. Fantastic is Tjan Shan—celestial 
^ntmiw. IJroad m sweep « Altai. Decorative is Nan 
Miang. Austere u Angar Dakchdn. But all these are Only the 
preface to the unutie fable grandeur of the Himalayas .... 

^ the Himdeyaa wu crystaltzed the great Vedanta, [n the 
Him^ayas Budtiha became exalted in apiiit. The vety ait of 

»* ■ spiritual tension—Ac true 

maitr&ya Sangha . 

The press criticisms in long articled pay the book full 
reapKts of whf^ Ae fallowing are but a few Hnes : 

I he New York Evening Post" write* : “Juai as over his 
tenVBs^ broods Ae aspiring creativeiies* Aat is his to A 
th« voAmi^ too. everything u, made to serve. cveiyAing is 
in that same ^punmal yearning" 

The '*3^ Francifco Bullerin" says in its review by Pm* 
Alexander Kaun : EveryAing about Nicholas Roerich » 
cxtraordiirnty^As versaAity. his fecundity, h» Aallengina 
energy. hi« mastery over obatades and bairiera. his magnificent 
aAicvements. He has been marchi ng A rough life, a eato 
creative conqueror, hoirtlng everywhere his Aumphant banmw. 
that of timversal aJUim^ing, all ennobting beauty. The bplrit 

ot Koertch, ^bodied in his paintings and writings is felt alt 

over the wodd .. 

The New-York Sun: "No travel hook quite like Ais has 
been wiilten of Ute years . . . . , Beauty of Aought will 
rewand Ae patient and meditative reader . 

.k Tribune" doses a long artide with 

he woiA I Hi* pm« i* equal to h» hert pdntiris Tnd 
there MO be no higher praise". ^ ^ 

"This vdume. so modestly called *A Travel 

tedps^is wrthU 

surroundina, ^ fascinating recorA of psychic as wefl as scenic 
surroundings - Jt i. not the Aa*y of Ae profesdonal 
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lr*vdlcr—milituy or rUplomndc^biu that of an 
explorer or «oul8 as well as of landacapes, the reacdoiu of a 
wnsmve philosopher .... *Altai-Himalaya" ts s noble 
nook, one to trenvure, to read and re-read". 

V. Sarti. 


ntfANCIAL 

MutACANDHA Kun VtHARA. 

Pre^oualy acfcnowle^ R* 57,717-11-10. ConecteJ by 
R Y' Attygalle. Re. 3-0 i 

S; D. W. Atty^le, Rs. 3/-; 

D Deonis, Rs. 3A-; K. D, 

h^dy bmgho. Rb. 1-5 ; Henry Perera. Rs 3/- ; Mix P 5 
u f?' I-® : Total Ra. 20/- ; Dr. N. N. Roy. M.B..Public 

Health Department. Calcutta. Rs. 2/, ; Yee Kaey Phanii 
Ounya P^| store Oiaiya. S. Siam. Rs. 2/-. Collected 
by U MBung Cjjtm, PlMder and Dr, A, ViiwanatliBn 
Taungup Po Tim, Ranger. R,. 7/.; Dr. A. Viswa- 
nathan. Ra. 9/- ; U Moting Gyce, Pleader, Rs. 5/- ; U Zcin, 
Myook 5/- ; U Sein U Trader, Rs, 5/- : U Shwe Ink. 
Retired E. O. Rs. 3/- i U Po Nyuti Trader, Ra. 3/- ; U Ye 
^/* : hi Phaw Zaw. Hon, Magistrate. 

^ Trader, Ra. 2/- ; U Pyu Kyan U, Rs. 2/- : 

U Po Out Rs. 2/- ; U Po Aye, Teacher. Re. I /- ; U Tu 
Re-J/- ; JagBtbandhu Ward Aas*.. Re. 1/- ; U Hla 
Tun y Qerk, Re. 1/- j U Shwe Birt, Trader, Re, 1/* ; U Tun 
Headman. Re. 1/^ : U Ohn, Po^aster. Re. 1/- : U Sein 
^a Revenue Surveyor. Rp, I/- ; U Tun Myn. Trader, Re. 1/- ; 
Joftendra Forester, Re. I/- U Kin, Trader, Re. 1/- : U Po Sin. 
Goldsmith, Re. I/- ; U San Nytm, Trader, Re, I/* j Rajendra 
B^a, Contractor. Re. I/- ; U Po Thet. Re. 1/- j Ah Shein, 
Trader. Re. I/-; U Pyu. Re. 1/-; U Aung Gyi, Re. I/- : 
H R®’ ^ R^ Myaing, Re. 1/- j U Ba 

Mymtr R«, l/“ ; Tntal Ra. 70/- * Amaithree Wardhana, throng’ 
F. M, S. Rs. 10/- 1 S. N. Barua (Oct.), Rs. 5/-. Collected 
by Mg Ba Shwe. Myingyan :-JCo Pe Sein, Jeweller, 
Rs. I/-; Ko Ba Thil. Jeweller, Rs. 5/-: Ko Nyi Bu, 
Trader, Rs. 2/- ; Ko Ba Tun. Merchant, Rs. 3/- ; Mg Ba Nttein, 
Re. I/- : Ko Kyu, Broker, Re. J/- : Ko Thet Pym, Re. I/- • 
Daw Cyan Bon, Re. I/- ; Ko Ya ^n and Staff, Rs, 2/- ; Ko 
Tha Gyan. Re, I/- ; Daw My«, Mg Ba Shwe and Ma Tin U 
Rs. If- ; Total Rs. 25/-. 

Collected by Mr. Lee Teck Nam. B an gkok Siam: _ 

Mr. Chime Amorsnath, I Tcs.. Mr. Lee Teek Nam & Mrs. Lee 
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Teck N»m, 70 tc». Total Rs. 06/-. Grand total, 
57.957-1 i-IO. 


MAHA-BODHl JOURNAL 

5(afarnen^ o} ReceipU and Expenditure /or the montli of 


ElECEtFTS. 

Stib^ctiptioni 


Septcmher 1929. 

EXPENDITURES. 

t A 

ilO 1 0 PmHinff durgH foi Aaig. 126 V 0 
P*pct, ... ^ 42 15 J 

Stump* ... ^ i 

Petty Expeiun M. 0 7 6 

R^.Ho 1 n Hi. iei7 s 9 


MAHA-BODHI SOCIETY 

Statement of Receipts and Expenditure for the monlh of 
Sepfember ^929. 


RECEIPTS. 

Rfl. A. V, 

DoDBtnen to Society ... 2 6 0 

Rent from meeting* ii. 55 0 0 
Hmiic TCTit 110 0 

InlereH frotn Mnlllk fof 
July uid Ampul -H 416 (1 0 


EXPENSE5- 


PiulHgc 1 -.- 

CtBUtT %i-» **+ 

Btudem) 

Repnlri Pfld fitttngi 
Fdh A/c, 

Electric nipply Coipom- 
tlon 

Tdephene tetibd 
Cerpomtioii tn 
quarter ... 
Rcglit^atiaii d Teleg™' 
pSSe AddicH 
MiKeTlaitHiH 
SaLABY 6c ALLOirAt*Ct5 : — 
SKrTulK eetBbluhme&t 
Gaya .« 

CBlcntta ii *+* 

Rev, Serackua ■t + » 

DeEieing Ter 3 munlKi 


R^. A. P- 

17 I 0 
17 0 0 


7 4 
19 12 
101 4 

17 fl 
II 5 


71 

27 

161 

10 

60 


2S 15 3 


15 0 
26 II 


564 I 0 


59D 5 


The Ceylon Bhikkhiia end ddegatc® — 15 mcrohers m all 
elieady enived in CiJcutlA on the 30th Oetoboi, A reception 
waa accorded to them on the 31 b1. 
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Latent photoiTTnpli of eKp Mula^airdhAkuti Vlhira at Samotli. 

An appent for Kn. 40,000/- In made to romplaltf It. Aiota Stupa ts necn to the left, 
3t 3i £00 ft, away to the west of the new ViKiia. 











Vi 



StandinR lik?? ihc of tks 5d»flTiTJi_i pK^ilo waa tnkon iT¥^mrEHB,tEly aFtct thu utivaj of the 

SarnatiairtB at Santinikctan on the l^rth {iLill-mcHm dny|. Rev, DWijnialoli^ ia aeen aHiand 

from Ipft, (r^fint Row). TTieSr Hul. n-nw iianacd S^inhala-Arimii juBi behind mean lireeB. 









THE MAHA-BODHI 

Founded by the AmcAiiDg^ H. DHAfiM*PALA 

(TfH^FfWT^ 

fipiTw i 

^«n^‘ init Hifla'iri *rftqi qin%« i 

'*Go yfij O ojij WGTjdeT forth /or ffta ^ain of the 

many, for the wdfore of the mony, in compau/on for i/ifi tOofW, 
for the f{ood, for th^ gom, for weifore of god^ and men 
ProclmrUt O Bhi^lrhus, th^ Doctrine ghriorXM^ preacA a Hfe 
of hclmw, perfect and pore" — MaHaVaGGAp Vinaya Pitaka. 


VbL mvu ] DECEMBER, ° ^ mI I 


ANANDA HETTEYYA IXnERS 
PROGRESS ON THE PATH. 

(fiemif /he tWo final extracU^ re-uytiiten and edited b]/ J. f ^ 
McKechnie, from a hilherio unpirblished letter written 
to the Bnddhhia of England b|^ the lo/e 

^rjonda MetteyyOf durrn^ fhe first Buddhist 
Mission to England m fStW-S)* 

Part IV. 

All mental things whatsoever, even such as are moot fair 
and noble of al], even those which are decadent and ilK are 
stamped with the Three Great Oiaiacterisaticfl, are trans^ient, 
pain-involving, and devoid of true reality. True it is that 
each and all of them, dying, leave in oilr hearts the still and 
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silent seeds of future Ufe» seeds waiting hut for the coming of 
the iife-w^ve once more in order to thrill to new mental 
potency. Still, as mere ifioH^ii^s, they die. And just in the 
same way that if for a period sufficiently long we leave great 
seeds of OL^r wo rid deprived of their life-giving moisture and 
warmth and soi] and air (iheiV Four Great Elements), the germ 
of life within them wanee and uUimately die«r so is it with 
those Sarilcharas of evih with those thought-seeds in the hearts 
of men which, hy reason of the thoughts of ill formerly per¬ 
mitted by U3 which gave them birth, are tainted with Cravmg 
Hatred and Self-dclusiDn. Hence it is that when, after long 
patient practice of SammEiaati, after long watching over every 
thought, wwd and act to see that no taint of any one of the 
three modes of Nescience has enntaminated them, we turn 
to the for greater achievement of the next step on the Path, 
if we have done our w^ork patiently and well, we shall find 
that the vast bulk of all our former evil tendencies has in 
the meantime died for lack of nutriment. Then it b, and 
only then, curbing otir petty tendency to unwise haste—for 
here, ns hog already been indicated, haste may lead to 
disaster tcmblc to contemplate, much more to endure—wc 
perceive that the time has come for us to push forward toward 
the gaining oj SammasamBdhi. As we have already learned 
devotion, the mental attitude of adoretionp of worship, is here 
the great essentiah And this devotion must be combined 
with constant meditation upon life itself, upon that dual 
of life dealt with in a previous article. 

We have to learn ltfe*3 great secret. We have in 
our thought to enter, m it were, into the very being of 
that twofold flux, passing backwards and forwards ihrougb 
tbe great fourfold, elemental veil, through life and 
through death, with equal indifference. We have to be¬ 
come one with the great ebb and flow of the tides of 
life, of Nature. We have to leam to arouse within our 
hearts the very highest of all the manlfestatioriB of that 
Utter miracle we call Hfe. W* have to leam the secret 
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of creadoo. We have to leam m what manner^ ^acting 
non-aeticin^ in the highest sense of the tenn, we may 
realise the NoD-Belf in hs ultimate reality. This is the 
tremendous task which lies before u* Ifp after Uvea of the 
hardest, most scSftsacnficing work^ we would become 
conaciDUfl coHabormtora in the imiveraa] plan. 

To the man who has never practised, the very ideas 
which can open that Laboratory-door of life^ are aa yet un- 
mnnlfested ; for those ideas can no rnore be written, can no 
more be eitpressed In terms of our present-day thought, thAn 
the speech of a nation of blind men could convey either the 
glory of a sunrise or the horror of a shamblea. Birth and 
death, — there is where Uea our due- If we can take fast 
hold of these two Ideas | if we can conceive of life as break¬ 
ing forth from its treasure-house^ appearing in the guise of 
crystal, plants animal or man, by virtue of the vesture of the 
Four Great Elements that it illumines, standing for a little 
while, and then again—the elemental vesture shattering — 
Sowing back once more through the fourfold veiL—if we can 
follow up these twin connected thoughts, another world will 
presently open before our mental vision, a world as much 
more true and real than this World compounded of the Four 
Ellements which we know in every-day life as this is more 
true^ and clear and sane than the under-World of consciousness 
which men term dreams. 

Nama and Rupa, Norm and the Form, the Yin and the 
Yang of the old Chinese philosophy^ by the perniutadons of 
which heaven and earth and all their content were evolved* 
the negative and positive electron^ of our modern science 
which now has penetrated so marvellously far into the 
flanctuaty of existence,—it i» of the ceaselesa flux of these 
that all this Life conaists. The student, the aspirant to true 
knowledge, has to learn to see. to watch, to know, to te 
their Ehb, their Row, Not either one of these ainne but 
both must be considered, if we would set in more powerful 
motion within us^ bring more dearly above the horizon of 
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corwciousnew, tKeir highest, holiest manifestations, K we 
would «<mae within us what the Buddhist terms the Path- 
making Or the Path-moving consciousnesses, the Loknttara 
Viiuiina, the TKought-beyond-ihe-tmiverae, from whose calm 
altitude alone we can look down and watch the never-ending 
surging of the Tide of Life. There, in that other world, rises 
another sim, another moon than those we know. Their 
rising and their setting we have to kam. to discern. There 
are facts in the interior consciousness; to subtle as to be well- 
nigh lost in the attempt thus to present an image of them 
which shall arouse in another's mind some sense of what is 
meant. Nevertheless, in themselves, bi the experience of 
them, they are so utter real as far to transcend aught we can 
think of as reality, And yet, even in that so real-seeming 
world, there is still the Great Illusion, the veil of the subtler 
phenomena found here seeming so final as to delude even the 
veiy wise and often cause them to Jose all recollection of the 
further, higher Goal. Thus, in the penetration of the hi^er 
or interior worlds, there lies for the unwary student another 
possible delusion than that which was overcome in turning 
from this real-seeming world to that one. And just because 
of this, as each succeeding attainment of higher, more interior 
vision open before the aspirant’s gaee a deeper, truer-seeming 
universe, ever more clearly and vividly, through all the 
practices that follow, must that aspirant keep fast hold of his 
^fection of Sammasati, and never for a single moment relax 
that hold. He has to ieam to view these interior and so real- 
seeming manifestations of being as llltisJon. He must ever 
b<ar m his heart of hearts the Buddhist formula: ‘This Is 
mt i : this is not mine ; them is no Self, no reality herein.’ 
Otherwise, he had fat better never have entered definitely 
upon the practice of the Jhinas, as we Buddhists call this 
mtenor awakening, this opening of the sleeping Eye and Ear 
Uivine upon the vast kingdoms of the life within. 

es long practice through many a successive life to 
acquim even a small measure of this interior vision. But one 
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flo gifted might welJ, indeed take al his will any point or 
pair oF points whatsoever on the Ciicu.it of life^ ai positions 
of vantage from which to make hjs observations. Not so the 
student who is but just begirtniiig to awaken the interior sight, 
or has not yet achieved this, Jufit as the electrician, iF he 
would get the full flow of current from a battery for the pur¬ 
pose of hie measojemenl, must connect his galvanometer 
acroBi the two (ewrinojj of that battery, so the student who 
seeks to measure, to estimate and understand this life-flow, 
must take the two teiminali of life as it m enacted before 
hia eyes. Birth and death., Uppatb and Oiti^ Germinationi and 
Decay,—theae are the two points upon which, turn by tum» 
the student now must fix his mental viaion with all the power 
of concentradon that he can a'jmmori to hip aid, Indiffeicntly 
he must Lake hoth of themi always in alternation, and think 
upon the forth-streaming from the common reservoii of some 
one manifestation of life : and then, dropping the inlervcnlng 
arc, the arc of the static, of the Thiti^ he must tum in mind 
to the moment of its Cuti^ of its decay, death, disappearance 
into the negative terminal of lifers gfcat battery. 

In the Buddhist literature upon this subject, there nic 
presented to us various methods of doing this^^—the preli¬ 
minary practices of meditation which have been designed to 
lead the student to die eonscioUB reelifiation of the Vital FllMC. 
There are ten fCasinaBp or, as it were^ ten points at which, 
as at the positive terminal of our battery, we may look for 
the forth-streaming of life. And there are ten Impurities, like 
negative terminals, at which we may obseti'e the Cubp the 
disappearing, the departing, of the life-stream from our pre¬ 
sent world. In the ten KasinasH it is such vital manifesta¬ 
tions as Earth, Water, Air^ Fire, Lights and Colours which 
are taken a» the points of obaervation. Taking at &ret merely 
the outer preaenhnenl of, say, one of the ten Kasinas, such 
as a circle of earth, the student, after performing hU regular 
religious devodoos, so as to waken fully the needed devotional 
up-streaming, and thlnkmg the while: ‘By thus investigating 
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life, the Holy, the Utterly Sacred. ) ahaJI presently come to 
deeper insight into the nature of existence/—the student 
gazes fixedly at his earth-circle until, as set forth in the 
Visuddhi Magga. he presently arrives at the perception of the 
life as manifested in that earth,, and, as it were, becomes that 
life. Similarly, at the other ‘terminal,' he takes some object 
in a ^te of decay, such as human or other corpses in more 
or less decomposed states, so the books recommend. But in 
fact, anything decomposing wiU serve the purpose. The 
particular object used is of merely secoridaiy importance. 
What is of importance to be noted and dwelt upon ». once 
the informing union of the Nama and Rupa has vanished, the 
circumstance of the swift break-up of even the slightest 
vestige of the former complex, highly organised form. On 
this the student has to meditate until he has attained to 
Samadhi {n respect of Cuti, of Death, of the outflow from 
our world of the life that had manifested there. 

And here it may be noted that tlic student is to avoid 
the modem but altogether erroneous distinction frequently 
drawn between 'dead' and 'Uving' matter. From the stand- 
pomi of a correct apprehension of things, even the grain of 
sand is alive, is Uving. And there are reasons which make 
It far more suitable for the student, at the beginning of his 
pmctice, to seek for the influx of the life-stream in what we 
would call 'dead' matter mther than in the mote highly 
organised kingdoms of life. The particular danger involved 
does not exist in regard to the negative terminal* of life. 
For tlus danger is that of being swept away, as it were, off 

one s feet by the life that streams forth through our world,_ 

a danger that remains so long as the Sekha. the learner, has 
not overcome ^ desire for life in any and every form. Hence 
It IS that at this end. the attention of the practiser is directed 
to the ten successive stages of decomposition of the highest 
form of life known to us, namely, the human body. Dwelling 
til»n these, the student brings home to his mind the meaning 
which this Cuti. this decay and death. Las for him. He 
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rcRects how it Ls hitt own nolurcj the very esaenco oF his 
being that, just that object has decayed^ just as the bfe 
vntbJn it has flown back to the common reservoir* so it is, 
not only with hSs own corporeal body, but with each single 
ono of the mullitudinous elements of thought which go to the 
building up of a single concept in his mind- 

just as in the cloudless sky, the watcher may behold the 
formation^ as it were from nothing visible, of a little flake of 
silver cloud which but a little while ago was not, and for but 
a few brief minutes sends gleaming forth to our eyes its 
shining ycHow-whiteness, patent^ outstandiiig, conspicuous 
agafuft the blue : and just as, even while we watch, out 
cloudlet suddenly grows thinner, mistier^ mote ghostly and 
ethereal, and lo I melts back into the realm mvisible from 
w'hich it sprang,—even ao does the student watch, in his own 
bodily frame, in his breathing in and his breathing out, in 
earth, water, fire, air, in space and light, in colour and in 
sound,—in all these he watches Life reaching forth suddenly 
from behind its Fourfold Veil, watches it stand for an instant, 
patent, manifest, clothed with the Form whereof it ia the 
Norm, a 'living being/ (as we call it), individualised, con¬ 
crete : and then again, its tnoment^s task accomplished, its 
Infinitesimal contribution to Lifers continual space-conquest 
completed, the student Ijcholds It iti its disappearance leaving 
behind no faintest wrack of all its once bo wondrous complex 
of structure. Its Norm and Form is forever vanished. Only 
its Kamtna, the Work it wrought upon the universe, Tcmajns, 
presently to call forth another apparition upon that line of 
Cause and Effect. 

Thus does the student at his set seasons dwell in the 
stillness of his own mind’s inmost sanctuary, in those moments 
of keen 'acting of non-actio n' cut off from the workday con¬ 
sciousness of hia normal life. And as he so dwells, hts heart 
IS suffused with the love and marvel of it, wheihcr in ibs 
Forth streaming or in its Returning, whether in its Row or its 
ebb. And he watches the continually enacted miracle of 
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life till BirtK and Death come to waken ^fncthinif of thair 
inner mystery and mastery deep in his heait*m profoundest 
gulfs. So watching there enraea to the life within him a new, 
deeper^ truer underistaTiidiiiji of the meaning of it alL In his 
eyes, the more he penetrates it. the more he iinderelanda it, 
life takes on ever new and ^nder aspects. In these moments 
of such silent action^ he comes to Icam the sanctity* the 
Wonder, and the pity of it all. He comes to view this great 
wondrous life as One indeed, as a Oneness utterly inviolate 
and inviolable beneath its dun I flux. He perceives the same 
ceaseless sacrifice, the fiBUlc creative and death-dealing pain, 
reigtiing throughout it all, from the ephemeral being of the 
insect of an hour upward to compleies of life vast and glorious 
as the sun above. He knows it m all its greatness and its 
holiness ; and knows, too, all its Ignorance and weakness and 
despair. He apprehends it as ever and ever reaching for¬ 
wards,—in its lower manifestations utterly uninfomied. in its 
higher aspects knowing alike all evil and all good : above, 
conquering Ntsclence through sacrifice : below, through pafn 
iuid fear and misery ; yet ever reaching forwaids, forwards till 
naught shall reign but Light, but Peace* where once prevailed 
the darkness and the tumult of Craving and Hatred and the 
2elf-de1usion. 

Thus docs he behold it. Thus, ever more and more as 
he learns more, as he attains to loftier heights of this new 
insight into life^ does he come ever more and more to worship 
that which is so passing worshipful, so great and yet so weak, 
so beautiful and yet so filled with horror, so ignorant and yet 
so Wise. No words can make one sec it who has not seen it 
for himself. The greatest eloquence could not eo stir as docs 
such vision* the heart's profoimdest depths of one who h 4 i 3 
not 30 seen and known. One can but indicate by these lame 
images and simileg somewhat of what is perceived by him 
who wins to Itiiright as thus he watches life in Birth and Death, 
^ in his heart of hearts the answering fire of wisdom flashes 
in response to his non-ncdon the meaaage of its Meaning and 
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the story of its P^in. What, of a[I that mao can think dt 
utter, is able to telJ were it but the feeblest story of Its 

grandeur and mystery, or show the depth, the height of !t,_ 

k which is so great, and bo, does not understand) If we 
could see the truth of him. the pity and the pain and 
the purpose, we should kneel in utter worship before 
the drunkard reeling homewards from his bestial debauch. 
Who. then, would dare so to blaspheme as to attempt to tell 
in words the magnitude of the compassion of the Noble Man, 
the Jove and wisdom of a Buddha, fairest flowering of all of 
the Miracle of Life? Those only know who face to face have 
seen its waxing and its waning, who face to face have felt 
the secret sanctities of Birth and Death. 

MEDITATION. 

Part V, 

What has been said in the previous artides of ibis series 
is intended, of course, not os a prescription for the praeb'ec 
of meditation but only qs an outhne, necessarily very vague 
and crude, from whirh the student may gain some idea of 
the direction in which he needs to turn his thoughts, his life, 
if he aspires to awaken In himself the first glimmeTings of 
that higher insight which alone can reveal to his mental vision 
the way through the mind's dense jungle which leads to the 
entrance to the Path. This reaDy is all that can be doire in 
tills connection, for according to tbe widely different Kammas 
of human beings, one individual neeada to use one doss, 
nnother, another class of meditation-practices. Only that 
mental attitude of worship, of devotion, and the never 
omitted dady practice of aome 60 rt of definite attempt at 
arousing the more holy, unworldly sorts of consciousness in 
the most intense degree of which we are capable, are the 
Fundamental principles common to every map. In the anciem 
days of the Dhatrunn's greatness when the devotee was grown 

2 
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to such a degree of interior progressian as to make it wUc and 
possible for him to enter on the definite practice of Path-build- 
inff, it a very matter camparativclj for h.im tc 

aacertam which paititulHr practice of meditation out of the 
whole set of forty classes wa» most appropriate to his pardcular 
case. Seeing that then there dwelt on earth very many men 
who having themselves attained, had won to the interiot vision 
which made it possible For them accurately to gauge the posi¬ 
tion. the special Bdvnntages and hindratices of such as sou^t 
to become their disciples so that to find that best sort of 
practice for oneself, was relatively e simple matter. There is 
a very simple reason why (his should be so. namely, that at 
times when so specially {rreat an event one altogether un¬ 
paralleled, as the appeaTance of a Buddha on the earth, a 
very larpte number of very advanced beings whcHe Kamms 
as (dven them this right or privilege, likewise take re-bfrth. 
Such men. by reason of the fact that they in reality have 
already spent many lives in the difficult week of the earlier 
Paths, seem themselves in that lost life to enter the Path 
and attmti height after height with astonishing rapidity and 
ease. The student must not he misled by tbe stories of such 
men as are to he found in the Commentarial literature, into 
under-estimaiiTiy the difficulty of auch attainments. What we 
W see is hvt the final moment of the opening of the 
blossom, a moment which it has tpfcen Inbour and time untold 
to bnne about. SiTch p condition of the world when bo many 
w&lkets on the Path are in the human life and apecially 
accessible, are rem indeed. Jt is as though, at such moments, 
our world-system's tree of life is putting forth not only the 
mre and memnmble Wossom of its Bi’ddhahood, but as if the 
lower brnnrhes of the tree had likewise broken into bloom. 

But such ia not the ease at the presei^t time, and in the 
West even more than in the East, it is, or seems to be, well- 
tnph imposaible for tbe student to encounter one gifted with 
the interior vision wKicb maJcM him a safe and helpfil practical 
guide in Buch a matter. This absence of practical inatruction 
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[Tiay £eem t& many to present a considerable bam-tf* to mate 
the attaLoment of Peth-entry a far more diffieuh matter now 
than it was in aiich a period as haa been just mentioned. 
That is, of course, in a icnae quite true^ But on the other 
hand the student must remember the first lesson that^ inteUec- 
tuallyi he has to learn, this namely, that ihou^fiJs and not 
material things are the reafi^rej with which, in this progress 
on the Path, he is concerned and has to deaL In other words^, 
it is not the mere absence or rarity of the appearance of the 
physical bodies of Attained persons which conetinitefl for him 
the difficulty of finding the Path: it is his own Nescience, 
his own Hindrance*, his own huamma. This Path iSt iti the 
last analyai*, a purely menfoJ structure ; and the aspirant to 
it may bc: well asattredt in this above all other matters^ that he 
will receive—whether in his ignorance it may seem to come 
to him horn others o? from himself^—just that amount of 
assistance in hlo attempts towards progress as his Kjunina, his 
past efiorts and hia by-gone accomplishments enable him to 
utilise. Whatever obstacles may seem to lie in any one a path, 
they are of his own making. And the real obstacles consistn 
not in any particular sort of eventuality or absence of suitable 
conditions in the external tuorld, but in the subtle forms of 
Neicience still rooted in our interior beings No one can r^allg 
help US but ourselves. And we can only help our^lvea by 
long and paizGnt practice of the hardest sort of interior mental 
drudgery* U is not for nothing that this work of preparing the 
mind, the life, within ua, fcjr the process of Path-building, was 
termed, even by one so strenuous and earnest as was the 
Buddha, "The fourfold Great Strw^gfe/* 

Having, as waa needed, made it clear that the present 
dissertation is in no sense to be taken as a definite prescription 
for meditation-practice, but only as an attempt at indicating 
the general direction, the lines on which the student must work 
out lor himself the metheda most suited to his own progression, 
we may now in closing mention a few factors which may be 
found helc^. From wbat has gone before the student will 
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tkal If we at *11 In lemi, of o.din^n^ speech 

e nature of the preliminary work of approaching the Patti, 
^ e may cdl it gettine mto hme with Nature, with Ufe in iu 
ighert Mpecta. When, by long practice of devoted ohacnra- 
uon oi the phenomena of Birth and D«th. of the Ariaing «nd 
V^ishing o the Life-streatn. the atndent arouse, within 
himself the faco]^ of getting hold of the Ufe-current iUelf. 

doing of this becomes, so to speak, a habil with Mm. and, 
^dmg at Ml times within himself the elementas necessary to 
this work, he become, more and more free from the need of 
b«rving external conditionings. But at Jlrst the observation 

rrr T‘T •«’ I'im- So 

l-Ule. at fcst. IS his thought attuned to Ufe, so crude and imper- 
feet IS the nidimentary sense of the life-flow which he must 

Tot r Tri -- 

ui not *i! ■ ' *** forces involved save where these 

^ most obvious, most crude, must potent, Hench. a, has 

De ierminels-of Birth and 

i^r h ^ observation-points j and hence also the fa« 

in ihe^ifTh *"• by observing certain conditions 

in the life he is setting out to study, 

lelte^ih*’^ that certain limes are 

Mm r? ih&t Ja, when the 

c mmoh life of Nature around him approxbiates to the terminal 

positioiu. Such times are the hours of dawn when all Nature 
to a ceit^ extent assimes the posiYi’ue or Birth aspect of life * 

w S' of the Life-force. comes over the 

Old. These two are the best muments of the day for the 
practice of meditation. Nature, and with It. our own hearts, 
unng ihe« moments passes into a period of momentaiy 
^spon of positive or negative aspect which even now and 
^ rthout special training, most of u, can /eel. The hours, then, 

1 pmctice-timei 

set of con^’h^***^ * aitular specially favourable 

eondihons of the positive sort at the time of the oemaj 
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eqtiiDaSCf and of tlie negative sort at tlic? period of the autumnal 
equinox, Beginiung, as ia natural to most people, with the 
considezadon of the breakingfoith of life* its arising or maoi- 
featation. it is helpful to start to work, in the northern 
hemlspheiie, at spring-tide^ cspcciallY so since our whole 
process of Path-entering in a very special sense is the attempt 
to promote the birth of a new being within us. 

Again, while the practice of Sad which—if any succeae at 
aJl ii to be expected—must piecede the definite attempt at 
approaching the Path, can be and ought to be, carried on con- 
UnuaDyp—should he+ as it were, pushed into the common 
afiairs of nut lives,—this effort at Path-inakfng nceds^ so to 
speak, fenctng-olf from oui ordinary every-day cancems. 
When we have decided to attempt It, and have deterimned 
what practice wc shall employ, and so forth, have fixed upon 
our hours for meditation and our Object of meditadon^ when 
these hours come round, we should enter into the sdllest comer 
of our mitids and fhe door. Here« once more, it is difficult 
to convey the exact idea, but this figure of speech comes near 
to h. We ate trying to evoke within our hearts the birth of 
a new, and, as it were,, a hol|^ being ^ and apart even from 
our general cultivadon of the mental atdtude of adoradon, in 
the hours devoted to this work especially, we must allow no 
profane echo of our wprk-day Lire to break in upon the sacred 
silence of these momenta of meditation, of these momenta of 
our highest hopes. For one involved in the active affairs of 
life* this is a very difficult thing to do* To assist towards it, 
it is best, if possible, to get the s^ymcal^ the outer-world con¬ 
ditions of peace and cessation of worldly work and silence. 
The student should endeavour to find the opportunity of 
red ring for a while from the ordinary concerns of life to some 
quiet spot as Far as possible from such great mental din as a 
large town involves. If mom permiinent conditions of sdtlness 
cannot be attained, he should lake a holiday in which Kis 
environment is altogether changed, during which he will corne 
as much as possible into contact with untrammelled life^ with 
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Nature. He requires also to cultivate the acJiievmg 
of an interior, of a men/af silence.—and this, even before he 
enters upon the definite attempt at the Kourfold Great Struggie. 
Most of ris ttinw how sometiinea—especially at the hours of 
dawn oi sunset, or upon suddenly encountering some scene 
of special teauty~a sort of holy silenee seems to flow in upon 
our earts, a mental silence in 'which he find ourselves in’ 
voluntarily in the a^tude of mental listenfng,—not chatter, 
chattenrt^ in oar minds as commonly we do, but suddenly 
BTowmg cnim. still silent, sitting at the mind's threshold and 
IrsieiM'rtg, overawed. That is a mental attitude we need 
specially to cultivate and assume, together with the attitude 

of wonhip, of devotion, whenever we come to our meditation 
hours. 

Another considerable help is to be obtained from the 
prsence of high and beautiful scenery, espcciaHy such scenery 
as provides the opportunity of looking downwards over wide 
and not too densely inhabited valleys. That, of course, is 
a difiicnit condition to secure. It is not, however, an essential 
one. But it is the reason for the fact that in Buddhist lands 
the Monastery is generally set in sight of jurt such scenery, or 
at leasi, in the most beautiful spot that the conditions make 
possible. Failing the realisation of this other condition, we 
may rememher its purpose, namely, to arouse that feeling of 
rodden dumbness, of worshipful silence, which great natural 
beauty awakens in the heart, and so by to evoke the feeling, 

even in the absence of the outer fact which generally brings it 
about. 

Another point in connection with the sort of mental silence 
to bo sought after and developed is the fact that, whatever 
experiences may come to us in the course of our hours of 
meditation, we should never talk about these. Indeed, we 
should never talk about our interior work and efforts, much 
less about ibeir results, to any one at all. unless we happen to 
have the advantage of a direct and personal teacher. It is 
not that there is anything tccvel about such matters : but the 
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fact is, as tlie practitionef will very soon dlicoveTp that these 
eicperiencea caimot be properly expressed bi words at bIL 
Moieover, expenencea which have the deepest mcanirig for 
oorselveft as they occur, for others have no incanmg at all. 
Like all other rare experLence+ sucK matters are purely soliptic. 
Even such purely wor]il!y matters as the appeamnee of some 
beautiful sccneTy, cannot be tudy eonveyed in words at aJl 
to one who has not hSmeelf seen it ; how much less the intimate 
and sacred experience of the inner world? We havcp as 
has already been said, to abut ffie door even against the mofe 
worldly regions of our own mcntaHty* For, the moment we 
try to speak of what we have seen or knovifft or felt in the inner 
worlds of experiencep we cuf /rom owrAefocs (h^ pc^ibiJity 
of further progress m ihot d/rectiom It makes too much 
noise.—noise, too, of tl'e worst sort^ full of shoutings, and 
ravinE 3 about 7 did it. Such was my wonderful experience'— 
thia talking about such things., in the outer world. And be- 
sidee, soliptic as the trtie fact was* it can never be any sort of 
use to any one but ourBcIfvea, Out of the applied fruits of our 
experience we may, indeed, well be able, hter on in the course 
of our progress, greatly to help leas advanced students ; but 
that is an aftogether difiereut thing from detailing perBonaJ 
facts as to real nr fancied attainments. It is for this reason 
that the Dhamma. the real Dhamma,—^thpt ht the Power that 
builds our Path and makes us travel on it.—-in the Buddhist 
books is said to be 'Pacenttam veditabbo vihnbhi/^—is to be 
achieved by each one for hiwudf. by his own penetration. 
And both the fEicts of the interior experience of the Path- 
approaching and Path-walking student, and the insight which 
he may gathet froin them through right discernment ,^—els well, 
also, as the very nature of the manner in which such an one 
is able to help all Lifeall these are, in truth, incouimunicahic; 
not because they arc secre/s, but becayse it is simply impossible 
really to equate experience fnd insight and tnodea of working 
having their seat in a realm that is lo^u/tora, beyond the world 
in which our speech has been built up,—in terms of speech 
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and thought rtiating lo another daas of experience aJtogether. 

Lastly, of mote or leas eatemal aids, the right faihion of 
readitij works which themselves are the outcome of Attaiti- 
ment-experieEKe, of course takes the most important place of 
all. Such works, in the very highest sense of the term, are oiir 
Buddhist Scriptures, since in them we have the veiy words of 
that One of all the children of men who had attained to the 
very topmost height. But it is the right Way of reading them 
that is needed, for them to be of service in awakening the 
Path-building conscioL meases. And this right reading of them 
is a reading that is not all like the manrter in which we rend 
the products of modem novel-writers, with the consciousness 
that We have to read a vast deal in order to arrive at very 
httie ; but it is readiiig with the deepest effentfon fo each 
word. It is a good thing to make a practice of such reading 
of the Buddhavacanam, taking only a very little at a time, 
pondering over it. turning It over and over in the mind with 
the mort intense scrutiny of which We are capable : and even 
translations here may serve, though of eouse, not so valuable 
for the purpose at the Migadhi originals. We have to think 
to ourselves as we read : "He, the Supremely Enlightened One 
who for the benefit of all beings, expressed in these words 
the nature of the Path that leads to the Great Peace, in descend¬ 
ing to the level of out consdovsness, was compelled to employ 
the words that Lie before me. These words themselves are 
not the Dharnma, the Highest Truth, but, could one but 
think their sequence ns He thought It. they embody the Way 
of Seeing, the deeper modes of Trath which constitute that 
Dharnma. If, then, 1 could operate that deeper meaning.— 
a tssk unposed On me. not by reason of the employment by 
Hrm of any 'blinds' or methods of deliberately veiling his 
meaning from the vulgar gaze, but by renson of the Mescience 
of my own heart,—then, there would come to this child of man 
also, that interior Underatandiny." Thinking thus. Jet ua come 
to our reading of the Scriptures, not in the critical spirit of 
.the modem scientific student, but bringing with us the sure 
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intenor conviction that tlic deeper truth we seek £* there^ veLed 
only by our own Ignoiance. And just the gold-miner is 
aware that in the gravel in hia pan are lymg the of gold 

that to his mind are so precious, just as he kno^va that they 
ate most surely there, yet needing the moat cait^ful shnking, 
rocking, turning over and over, for him to able to separate 
them out, so in the same way should the student likewise 
sift and turn backwards and forwards in his mind the bare 
words of the Teacher, assured that the Gold of Truth It in 
them, and that only very careful effort on his piut is needed^ 
to nhtain from them all he requires for his heart's great purpose. 

One last word. In all that has been vnitten in this series 
of articles^ there has been set forth an outline, necessarily 
very crude indeed^ of the use of this Buddhist Teaching, 
nemcly^ as bringing us nearer to the entrance to the Path. 
Only pteparatory notwithstanding the tremendous labour in¬ 
volved, this process of approaching the Path may wdl be 
regarded as entailing the greatest, the moat enduring effort of 
any to which our human energy and lives can be devoted. 
And it any one should be inclined to ask ; If aU this effort and 
labour is required merely as preparatory to entering upon the 
Path, the yet greater struggle of actual treading that Path still 
looming before me in the far distance, with all my other duties 
in life pressing hard upon me, is it worth my while try in g to 
do anything in this so arduous cour^ of training?—if any 
should feel disposed to ask such a question, the answer is ; 
In truth this is well-nigh the onli/ kind of effort that is worth 
being made at alb by you or by any one- For its fruits are 
lasting, whereas the fruits of all other effort are tTHtisient. 
The fruits of this kind of effort are It is the peculiarity 

of all effort after whnt is fo^uHoro that not the smallest frag¬ 
ment of it that is gained^ not the shortest step taken towards 
the Path, ever again can perish out of our being. Every least 
little forward movement of this kind remains our constant 
possession to be added infalUbly to whatever simjbr forward 
movement of the same kind we may make after many days« 
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after many lifetimes* It can never be lost. Remember¬ 
ing this, let each of us take every oppoltimity that opens before 
us, use every legitimate effort our circum stances afford na 
the means tsf making, to take some lorvfafd step on the 
Buuddha^B grand htgbw&y^ bearing ever in jnmd thiongh all 
our efforts the great injunction of Buddhism, the avoiding of 
all eitremes, the pursuance in all thxngSp of the Middle Way, 

Ej^. 


BUDDHISM TO THE WORLD 

EIGHT SAMANERAS LEAVE FOR INDIA, 

A party of Buddhiat monks—two Bhikkhus and eight 
Samaxieras—^left for India on Sfiturd^y nighr by the Talaimarmar 
train for the purpose of going through a coiufle of studies and 
training at Rabindranath Tagore's famouH Forest University 
in Bolpur. The Buddhist public hade them farewell and wished 
them all success at a demonatration held at the Maligukandc 
Temple premisea. Accompanying the pRrty for the purpose uF 
making the neceasaty arrangements for their tve-yeam 
residence at Stntiniketau were Mr^ Raja Hewavitamc and 
Mr. Mx Piyadasa, who have also been deputed by the Mahn 
Bodhl Society to inspect the constructinn of the new temple 
m the sacred place of Samath, 

FaH EWELL MEEJnNU, 

A public meeting of Buddhists to hid the party farewell 
was held at 4 PM. on Saturday at the Sri Sumangnla Hall 
Matigakande. presided over by the Ven, Piyaratana, Vice- 
Principal of the Vidyodaya Pirivena, in the absence through 
indispositioti of the Ven, K, Ratanaaora, the Principal* 
There waa a large gathering of Buddhist pdcitts and InjTtien 
present. 
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After the adminbtertng of P- T. P. Guna- 

speaking on bekall of the MaKr BocUii Society to 
which Li due the credit of organising this mission, said that 
they were very glad ih^t for the firat time in modern times an 
organised party of Buddhist monkB were going to India, 

India had been the cradle of great religionsand it was 
the fountain from which sprang their ovm religion. 
Although that party of monks w&s not going on a mission 
yet it was a mission whtch^ in its fruidonn would prove 
a. boon to further endeavour on their part and also bring 
credit to the whole island. 

If they were to reap the full benefits of the present misstort 
every Buddhist should watch its progress and readily iupport 
it finaxmially as well as in other ways. 

If that mission proved the cusseas that they hoped it would^ 
their cherished hope of sending out Buddhist missionaries from 
Ceylon to diderent parts of the world would receive a great 
stimulus. It was necessary before one attempted to teach that 
one should study and^ therefore h it w^as that those samaneros 
were being sent to Santmiketan for five years. 

He also wished to lake that opportunity of mentioning 
that white Ceylonese took a great intereit and visited 
countries like Englandp Europe and America their interest 
in India which was connected to them by ties of blood, 
religion and culture was in significant. It was time that 
they cultivated a greater interest in Indian aflairs and 
visited at least the ancient Buddhist cities much more fre¬ 
quently than they did at present. 

On behalf of the Maha Bodhi Society and on behalf of 
all Buddhists he wished the mission all blessing sand success 
and hoped that it would fulfil all the hopes that they centred 
on it. 

Mr. E, S. Jay asm ha. Secretary of the Maha Bodhi Society^ 
spoke of the fatherly Interest that the Anagarika Dharrriapala 
took in the eight Samaneras that were leaving for India and 
said that it had been one of Kb dearest hopes in life to send 
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BudcUii^ mb^ionAries frOTn Ceylon to [ndia. He (the ^pcAker) 
AVisKcd to thank the Rev, DhaminaJokA who had 

undertaken at con$idctabIe sacrihce the task oF beings the head 
of that mbirion. Every Buddhist knew the greaX work that the 
Rev, Dhammaloka did in the city ol ColDmho in spreading the 
Dhamma by meam oF that esEcelJent organjaation, the Dharma- 
duta Sabha, The project oF sending Buddhist mUaionaiies to 
India which was originally pUnned out by the Anagarika 
DharmapaJa had received great encouragement and support 
from the Ute Dr. C- A. Hev/avitame who was not there to 
Bee the success of his efiorts. He also wished to mention that 
aftcf the death of Eh. Hewavltamc that project was pushed 
forward by his r^ephew* and but for their help it would not 
have matriaUsed. He wished also to thank on behalf of the 
Malta Bodhi Society Mr. Raja Hewavitame and Mr_ M. Piyadasa 
who were accompanying the mission. He wished the mission 
aJl success^ 

Tu-q Missions in ye:ars. 

The Veu. Dhammananda said that it was juat an year ago 
that three Bhikkhus leFt the Vidyodaya Pirivena for the purp^^ 
oF preaching BudKism in England. That was an occasion of 
great pleasure to the bland. That day atiolher mission was 
leaving them not For the purpose ol propagating the Dhamma 
but For equipping theniBelves to do bo in the future. The 
head of that misaion, the Rev,^ Heenatiyane Dhammaloka, was 
a pupie of the Vidyodaya Pirivena and so were the others 
who compoBcd that mission. The eight Samaneras were not 
direct pupiU oF the Vidyodaya Pirivena but they bad been 
educated by those who had received their tiairung in that 
Pirivena. 

U could not be said how a boy would develop in his 
manhood but he could tell them with confidence from what 
he knew of the eight Samaneras that they would justify the 
hopes rcpoBcd in them by the Budhiat public. 

The Vidyodnya Pirivena had done great work in the past 
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irreipectivc of considefationo of mce^ c^stc or communky and 
ho hoped that the ttme would froon come when more and more 
of il» pupila would be sent to foieiETi lands to spread the 
Dhamma. 

Pirit was then chanted after which the Chairman said that 
he hoped that in India the members of that mission would 
live as if they belonged to one family E>om of one mother and 
that when they returned they would bring glory and credit not 
only to themseives^ to their teachers but also to their religion 
and to the land of their birth. He hoped that the Anagarika 
DharRiapala who had planned out that notable mission would 
live long to see the fmitB of his endeavours. He also hoped 
that the present mission would he a means hy which they 
could repay the debt they owed India since the days of Asoka. 
They also wbhed long life and every blessing to the Rev. 
Dhammaloka and the other members of that mission in the 
work that they had undertaken. 

About half an hour later the party was conducted in proces¬ 
sion to Maradatia Station where they entrained for India, 

The partny is composed of the following :■—Rev. H. 
Dhammaloka, Rev. D. Sasanosiri, Rev, M, Snngaratana of 
Hikkaduwa, Rev» Buddhapiya of Golle, Rev. T+ Dhamma- 
ruchi. Revs. Dhammananda^ M. Piyaratana, U. Dhacnma- 
joti. Rev, Up Dhatnmaratana and Rev> Y* Dhammalokn.— 
Cey/on Dody NeiUs, 


In Calcutta. 

The patty arrived at Howrah on the 30th October and was 
met by Mr. Phi P. Siriwardhana^ the Secretary of the Maha 
Bcxlhi Society of India and Messrs. Saugata Sugatakantii 
Wimalananda, Dharmadasa and Gunawardhana and was con¬ 
ducted to the Head-Quarters of the Society at 4A, College 
Square, where all were entertained at breakfast^ All the 
members of the party were in good health and looked hopeful 
of their future workn 
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Rectj^on, 

Ow the 31st of the ^ame months a Infgely attended recep¬ 
tion wa# held at the Maha Bodhi Ss>ciety HaU when Dr. 
D. R. Bhandarkajp M.A., Ph,D,. presided. Mr. S. C. Mookeni 
Vice-Pfeaident of the M+ S. firet welcomed the Bhikkhns 
and delegates and wished them success in their noble tank. 
Mr* Cham Chandra Bose in an interesting speech dwelt upon 
the importance of sending Bhlfckhus to India and thu* giving 
them (the Indians) an opportunity to revive their connecriona 
with Buddha Dhamma. 

The chainnan accorded them a moat cordial welcome 
and referred to the hlstoncal aspect of the fnlaaion. It was 
in the same month of Kartik (Oet.-Nov.) that Lord Buddha 
charged the noble band of slaty missionaries (Dharma-duta) 
with the task oF going about and preaching the Good Law 
to all classes- of people. Dr. Bhandarkai said that those little 
Samaneras had renounced their agriculhiTal persuits and all 
that was dear and near to them and had addressed themBclves 
to this great work of spreading the Dhexnma in India. He 
hoped that after their educational career in Bolpm they would 
carry on the work so well eEtablished by the Anaganka 
Dharmapala. Referring to the delegates the chairman said 
that he was happy to see the nephew of the Anagarika whose 
family traditions were as great as they were noble. Mf. 
Hewavitarna thanked the chairman and the gathering for 
giving them such an enthusiastic welcomep He gave the 
history of the Kandy Fotacr Buddhist Seminary where the 
Samaneras were trained in the Vmaya and Dhamma^ 

At Santiniketana. 

The party of Samaneias headed by Revs, Dhammaloka 
and Sasanasiri left for Boipur on the 16th ultimo and was 
met by Mr. P, R. Ghosh, the Secretary of the Institution. They 
Wore formally Introduced to him by the SecrctaTy of the Maha 
Bodhi Scx:iety. Later in the evening, Dr, Rabindranath Tagore 
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welcomed the party in the Library HalL The Poet said that 
h gave Khn great delight to Bee a band of the membera of the 
Sangha, He welcomed them all the more aa ^*their stay here 
is a great education to us.'” "We are not so rich as the 
Hindu University of Benares but we would try our best to 
give them all possible help. They require alooftneisfi and 
quietness which is easendal. We will see them comfortably 
housed/' said the Sage of Santiniketan^ He requested 
Mr. Siriwardhana to convey his best wishes to the .‘Xn&garika 
Dharmapala. He thanked the Poet on behalf of the AnagarLka 
and the Maha Bodhi Society for the nice arrangements made 
for the party. There was a pleasant stir in the shady grounds 
of the Santiniketw when so many inmates slowly gathered to 
see the well eJad SamanerELs with their aliwhowla standing 
like the Sofdjers of the Baddha Sosano. 


THE FIRST NOBLE TRUTH 

T he Ven. BhisvKhu D. Pwnnasara. of the Lontjon 
Bodphist Mission, 

Once, the venerable Saripuita, the Chief disciple of the 
Buddha^ addressing the Bhikkhus s^poke thus —"Just as all 
living heings, who go oh feet, find passage-way in the ele¬ 
phant's footprint, which is pre-eminent in sbe : even so. 
Friends, all good and salutary states of mind may be comprised 
Within four noble truths, namely, suffering, its cause, its ceas^ 
ing, and the way/" From this saying of Saiiputta, we learn, 
that w'hatever teaching was taught us by the Buddha is cona- 
prehended in the four noble truths ; becattse there is no moral 
virtue taught by any philosopher which is pot taught by the 
Buddha. Strictly speaking, this doctrine is not a novelty but 
the discovery of an old truth. When an energetic mnn lealb- 
ing these truths becomes Buddha wliidi means ezdightened 
one, then he will teach them to the world, But as time passes 
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they will gradually disappear, timegarcieci by people, Oui 
Buddha's piedccesaor was called ICafisapa. As time passed on^ 
his teaching disappeared^ and apparently^ some other reiLgions 
became pawerful. But «sme how or ether, about five 
hundred years Br -C. all the Indian religions became powerless. 
Thus India ivas ready to accept a new teacher. 

Then the Sakya Prince Siddhartha, attaining ctilighten- 
mrnt^ realising these four noble truths, preached his doctrine. 
But that doctrine is only what the former Buddhas had taught, 
which had disappeared from the world. That is why we say 
that it is not a novelty^ but a discovery* As we see In 
Sariputta^s announcement, there Ia no single word of om 
master, which is not comprised in the four noble truths. That 
is to say whatever teaching he has taught is included either 
in the first truth, or in the second truth, or in the third truth, or 
in the fourth truth. 

These four truths arc called in Pali, Ariyasacca, because 
they were first thought out by the Chief of the Aryans. Gotama 
the Buddha. It may be Beked r Why are there four truths 
precisely^ no more, no less? And the answer to this question 
would he : Because there is neither another truth to add, nor 
any one of these four to be reject€?d. The Buddha realised 
that the world is sudering. That m the fi.rst trudi. Then he 
kept on Beaiching and discovered that selfish desire was the 
Cause of suffenng. That h the second truth. Next he realised 
that there was a slate, which was free from suffering. That 
m the third tr\tth. He also realised there was a path, which 
led to that state. That is the fourth tn^lh. Therefore there is 
no need to add another, nor can we reject one of these. Thus 
they are exactly four in number. Again some one might a&k 
how this order was arrived wl- U t# only the method of the 
Buddha's Inslrurtitnii. In older to excite or alarm the people, 
who were attached to the world, he said that the world was 
Buffering. To show that this suffering was not due to the 
creation of a Gesd, and that it did not come without a cause, 
he next said what the cause of ii was. Thirdly to the people* 
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wtio thufl knew ffuffcnim tmd it® cau^* who also wished 

to get rid of k* the Buddha ^aid that nibbana was free From 
floflezing. Lastly^ jiiat ^ a akilled physician^ underatanding his 
padent'a disease and the cau«e of it, wiH advise wholE!:60tfie 
medicine, siTnilarly the Buddha haa taught people the way 
which leads to nibhanar 

Up to the point what J have said ia by way of preface, 
[ have spoken generally of all the four noble truths ; but as I 
am mtendlng to itive three lectures on the noble truths, to-day 
1 shall speak only of the first truth, that h to say, the truth 
of suffering. 

Our Lord in his first sermon delivered liunself thus j_This 

O Bhikkhus, is the nohle truth of suffering. Birth is suffering t 
decay is ouffering j diseaie is anffeiing ; death itself js suffer^ 
mg j the union with those whom one dislikes Is suffering ; the 
separation from the beloved is suffering : the unattBinmetit of 
ones desired object is suffering t in brief, the existence of the 
five Aggregates is suffering. O Bhikkhus this is the first noble 
truth of suffering. 

Now, some one might ask, why we say that birth is suffer¬ 
ing. tt is because it la the ground for various kinds of suffer¬ 
ing. Everyone believes that bodily pains and mental pains 
are really suffering Every so-called worldly happine^ ends 
in sorrow» Because, since that happiness ia not everlasting* 
the change of it undergoes Itself biings pain. Everj^hing 
which ia tranritory is suffering. Again; How is birth itself 
suffering? 1 will bring forward here the explanation of the 
word Jad i*e., birth, as the venerable Sariputta hoa given it 
in the Sammaditthi Sutta. He speaks thus t—When any 
creatiTe comra to be bom or produced, to issue or to apjjeai 
TO this or that class, when the Factors of existence make ibeh 
appearance, nnd" senses are required, that is bstth."’ fo mrr 
scriptures* tt has been beautifully explained how an infant feels 
pain when h lives in the %vomb of the mother^ and how it Js 
painful to be bom. But-1 will not trouble you bringing for¬ 
ward this explanation here. AgaiiiH you know* some people 
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tknn^ pain to dieiTiM:lve& by comniitdiie suicide, Tcfuemg to 
take food tbrough indulging Ln bodily mortification 

thinking that it is the way to salvation and ao on. Now \l ta 
clear the ground for all these sufferings is birth- If there ia 
no birth, there is no suffering at all. 

Next, how is decay itself suffering? The explanation of 
the word JarS. i.e., decay has been given thus:—When in any 
ereatuie of any class decay and decadence set in^ with broken 
teeth, grey hair, and wrinkles j when the term of life ts draw¬ 
ing to a dose, and the faculties and organs of sense are 
weakening, that is Jatl or decay ■ If any feeling of pain 
arises in the mind through the passing of youth, it is due to 
this decay. Once the venerable Cakkhupala speaking of old- 
age, expressed himself thus;—* To an old man even his own 
Umh* are disobedient. Then what is the use of speaking of 
his relations y* A youth hardly thinks of the unpleasant life 
of an old marl. It is not an assumption when we say that en 
old man feels bodily pains and mental pains through decay_ 
Thnt Is why o‘ST Lord has said that decay i» suffering, 

it is not worth while to spend any time in emphasising that 
disease causes auffering- 

Then how is death itself suffering ^ This is the explana¬ 
tion of the word Mararm i e.* death. When any creature of 
any class dies, the mind loses its powers, departs ; when the 
elements break up their I'nion, that is death. WTien a sinner 
l 3 Hng On his death bed thinks of his evil actions and their bad 
results he has to endure stiffening ; and a man, thinking of all 
his nearest and dearest, from whom he has to part, suffers 
mentally. On the other hand, as we sometimes see, to die 
being not easy, the victim suffers very much not only in mind, 
but also in body^ More especially to a man, who has not 
practised reflection on death, the approach of it» is very pain¬ 
ful. The Buddha has enjoined us to practise the meditation 
on death : because the man, who practises the meditation on 
death, will not be terrified on its approach* but will meet 
death peacefully and calmly. 
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I wiU also mention here how death takc^ plate accoT^Jk^ 
to OUT philosophy. There are four ways, m whtth people die. 
A man will die through the expiry of the natural term of his 
physical exifitense^ although the power of Kamma, by which 
he was given that birth, Ls not yet worn out. Another man 
will die through the wearing out of the power of Siammap 
although the natural term of his physical existence has not 
expired. A third man will die through the wearing out of 
both these aimuJtaneously^ A fourth man, although he still 
possesses the term of natural existence and the power of 
Kamma, yet will die, as a result of his bad Kammai done 
in the present life or in one of his previous lives. This sort 
of Kamma wc call in Pali Upacohedaka, a word derived from 
the verb,, chindati^ to cut. because it cuts short the man's life, 
or deprives him of his life. "Iliese are the four ways in which 
people dic» and this hold good also of other beings. 

Jt is self evident that sorrow^ lamentation, mbety, grief 
and despair are suffering. 

But why do wo say that union or contact with those whom 
one dislikes is suffering? Because it causes mental pains as 
well as bodily pAuia. In the &rst place, when a man sees his 
enemy, he feels pain mentally. Again when he tries to over 
come bis enemy, he also feeU pain bodily. Every ordinary 
man, 1 mean one who has not yet attained la the path, dislikes 
his opponents, and wishes to overcome them, tn this: way 
he suffers mentally and bodily, through union or contact with 
them. 

How b the parting from the beloved, suffering? To my 
mind thb b the most pamiul trial man has to undergo. Those 
of you, who have beloved children parents and dear friends, 
know what immeasurable pain it is if you happen to part 
from them^ But one day or other you must do. Vis^kbi 
Uplsika, the most famous lady throughout the Buddkbt world, 
had a beloved grand daughter* who lived with her. One day 
she fell it] and died. The old lady being unable to bear her 
grief, went to the Buddha, and sat at the side of him, sad 
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and *'0 VisakKi," asked the Buddha, wherefore dft 

you ait and iqouitiFuI, ahedding tears She tolil him oi 
her iicrand-daUKhtcr'B death ; and ended by sayinjjt: * O 

vetier^ble Siz-f she was a dutiful girh and ! canriDt hnd her hke/' 
“How many people arc there dwelling in SavatthT* asked the 
BIe»ed One, "‘There are seventy thouoartde (» million*. 
Lord," answered VbiJchl. "If all thoae were like your grand¬ 
daughter, would you not love all of them/' "Verily^ Lord/' 
answered Vistkhi. "How many people die daily in Savatthi" 
asked the Master agauii "'many. Lord," anffh^ered Viaatbl- 
'*Then there would never be a moment when you would not 
be gnevlng for some one/' said the master, H-^aring thU- 
ViBikhi praised the Buddha highly, and griev^ no more. 
Why 1 brought forward this stoiy was to show that if the lady 
Vbikha. who heard and learned for many a year the doctrine 
of the Buddha concerning transitorinesa. suffermg and rion- 
egOj even from his own lips : and had devoted her whole life¬ 
time and boundless wealth to Buddhism, could not bear her 
grand-dsughtcr's los* i how^ can an ordinary woiuHn who all 
her life ha* practised egotism, bear tbe parting from ber cbild ? 
It i* most surely a heart-burning pain to part from loved ones, 
lhat is why Buddhism teaches u« benevolence towards nlh 
but attacbment to no particular one ; aU are to be equally 
regarded. 

How Li the iinattainment of one's desired object, suffer¬ 
ing? It b evident that every man is in want ol this or that, 
lust as a beggar craves for his daily bread, *o a king craves for 
a UrgOT and larger kingdom^ There is no difference between 
lung and beggar in sufiering, wben they have foiled to attain 
their desired objects. Wben a man i* satisfied through gain¬ 
ing one thing, at the same time he fuITcts through want of 
another thing, it may be wealth or fame or what not. ^ome 
people say outwardly that they ore oatisficd by gaining things, 
which they want ; yet they are suffering internally through 
craving more and more. We can see whether this is true Of 
not, when they get chance of gaining more, Thu* every man 
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ifl iti want of sometKing^ and he suffers in failing to attam it. 
GoldamitK says: *'Aspiring beggary k wretchedness itself." 

How am the Evcfold clcmcnU of life, suffeJ-ing } Becntiee 
they are imtiertnanent ; and if Bn>'tliing Is impeniLanent, it k 
painful. Thus we say the cieiatence of the live aggregates is 
suffering not only in this world but in any conceivable world. 
That ifi why we do not praise any worldly stage of life, such as 
that of a God^ or of a king or anyone, since one day or other 
his position must change. 

It lA worth while here to give an oudme of the five aggre¬ 
gates and the three characteristics of the same. In the light 
of Buddhist philosophy, the world is nothing hut the five com¬ 
ponent parts, namely, body+ sensation, persepdonn. mentalidest 
and consciousness. According to our view, ticesp rocks and 
other like tilings possess body or visible form only ; they lack 
the other four, but living beings consist of all the five. There 
is no difference between the elements of body for trees and the 
elements of body for living beings. E| Is impossible to con¬ 
ceive of anything in the world that docs not come within the 
five aggregates above mentioned. When we speak of any 
object^ by that we imply one of these five^ or all of them+ As 
1 have said above, all these five aggregates arc impenmanent 
because they ate produced by cause. This is the only reason 
why combinations possess the feature of tranaitorinefia. All 
sound thinkers agree that, when a cause vanishes its effect also 
will vanish^ Since this law is true for every thing in the world, 
it is diffieult to believe that the world is a creation. If every 
thing is tfansitory, and if transiloriness characterises the pro¬ 
ducts of causadont we cannot conceive what task is left to be 
done by a God. To create man as a subject of transitonne^ 
U il*elf a cruelty. Certainly* any supposed creator of the 
world must be supposed to work with a great natural bene- 
v^ence in his mind towards his own crcalton. A maker 
should love the thing he makes. How much more then the 
perfect author? If such a power Is inspired with kindness to 
the universe, it U injust to make great individual differences. 
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But you can there la a vast difference between mAn and 
man. While one is in splendour, another ii begging for his 
daily bred. We Buddhlsis truly attribute this to the actions 
done in past lives* Thua you can see the world is nothing 
but cause and effect, and therefore it la irnpetmanent. If any¬ 
thing is impermanent. it is sufferings Lf anything is nnperma- 
nent and suffering, it is not '!* or mine ; because il docs not 
act according to my will. Realising these three characteristics 
of the world, oiir Lord declared that the existence of the five 
aggregate^ is suffering* Hiis also is the shorter expression of 
suffering. After saying that some stages of life, etich as birth, 
are suffering, at last* since it would be an endless task to 
explain all suffenngs, the Master says, in short, that the 
existence of the five aggregates is suffering. It includes all 
sorts of stifferrng t because man suffers, since he has these 
aggregates. 

Now I have explained the Buddha's formula of the noble 
truth of suffenng, it shows us that the wodd is nothing but 
a mass of puffering. Here some one might ask why we should 
dwell always upon the gloomy side of life, when there are 
hundreds of possibilities of finding pleasures in life. We admit 
that man may sometimes have an abatement of suffering 
through attaining his desired objects* But as such intervals 
also end with suffering through the paititig from these objects^ 
we do not think that they deserve even to be called happinesa. 
On the other hand, when we compare the so-called pleasures 
of life with the unpleasantnesses of il, the scale of pleasure is 
very low* Sometimes the pleasure, you have gained during 
five or ten years time through one object, is less than the 
Buffering you undergo in one minute through the lose of the 
same object. Think of a young mother with a lovely child. 
She has every sort of pleasure, and especially is very happy 
through her child. Now, there is the happy mother ; end 
there is the child smiling at her* Thus she has lived Bevcral 
years* and, at urdortunately the child is killed by an 

accident. Do you think that the total amount of pleasure ehe 
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Ktts enjoyed during those lon^ years can be compared with the 
one hundredth part of the pain she undergoes at that terrible 
motnent? Do you think such sort of suffering does not fall 
upon man very often? Thus we maintain that man a life con¬ 
tains in excess of p*tn over so-called pleasure. 

Again^ men's position in life is always cneertain. There 
are hundreds of examples of that. Some kings of Macedon 
who succeeded alexander the Crealp were aflerwfirds slaves at 
home. You know, that the fairest cfueeri of Scotland was seen 
to die by the hands of an «ecutioner. Thus, since even the 
happiness of life is uncertain^ we do not look upon it a$ worth 
taking into account. 

In the next place, as we believc in tebirth^ we think not 
only of one life^ but of p seriiiH of lives* Duirini? this endless 
senes of live*, we may have to Buffer many h time by being 
bom as lower animala. who apparendy are liable to suffer 
more than human beings. Some people say that man oniv. 
created out of noth mg, gees to hell or heaven after his death, 
while other beings, who are also created out of nothinir, 
become annihilated after their death. But Buddhism teaches 
us that every being has the chance of being reborn* according 
to their actions. Thus our live# are the results of the actions 
of our previous lives, and also through good action# we have 
gained fiumandivea. In this way* aa \ have mentioned above* 
since we may be unfortunate enough even to be rebom as 
lower animals, we do not think that the world is a happy 
place. But, on the other hand, a true Buddhist is the happiest 
of Men ; because he has subdued such passions, as male¬ 
volence vexation and so on. in hia mind by the practice of 
loving-kindness and compassion* when aTone can bring peace 
and liappinesfl. to the heatt. 

No one of you i# free from the su Urn tigs abovementioned^ 
But do not be despairing ; for there is a state^ which ts free 
from suffering- Practise the teaching of the Buddha* the great 
compassionate one, so that you may reach that Nibbana. 



BUDDHA’S SELF-ABNEGATION 

By Shiva Quran Lal. 

Yeh Nahak inkiBAre Jalwat Kairat fizA k 3 rui:i kai\ 

Nakeen ko turn Agar aisai to aJum mubtla kyun kal 
Meaning : {Thy kumiUty skeda a luitiire on Tky Majesty 
and captivates the world,). 

I am not Eoing to speak in the short article of Buddha's 
Renunciation, which haa akcady found a place in History as 
Tke Qrest Renunciation/^ ip the Face of so many other 
renunciations, even in the highest cUcles of life, before a.nd 
aince a RenunciAdon which involved the self denial of a Royal 
Diadem, a channitig and a dutiful consort and an angelic baby^ 
with all their implications. Whet 1 have to my about is 
Buddha's self-abnegation in another and a stiU higher sphere 
—Chnetianity, Mahomedanism and Hinduism arc some other 
great religions of the world beside Buddhism which* of comae 
ranks first, at least in point of numbers. The Founder or 
founders or central figures of almost every important religiDua 
system in tke world have either claimed Divinity for themselves 
or have carved out an intimate reladonskip with it. The 
Buddha, a* the moat reverential pereoruility of His time, could 
easily do that for Himself. if he cared^ and also endow His 
Personality* with some so-called Kupernntural acts of miracles to 
captivate the imagination of his adherents, but he chose other- 
wsc and preferred to remain a human being perf eatreffence. 
Buddha was not an atheist in the sense some leesor persofialitle-s 
have keen pleased to call kimn but for bQ practical purpose? 
of His mission in llfe+ he wanted to steer dear of the idea of 
Cod and Godhead, which had been responnible for so muck 
kair-apUtting, wa^ite of intellectual talent, profanation* bloody 
sacrifices and even bloodshed among the votaries of the 
diBeient ey stems of religious thought. All these things were 
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rampant in BuddhaV time alan, and He did not like Him 
nie&$a'^e for Humanity and Hig humane ethica to be corrupted 
by the perverse dugmaa of the time^ whicli brought no real 
good to anybody* 

The Following few quotatfona Ftom the Lord's Own words 
throw a flood of light on Hi character and prove, beyond 
the shadow of a doubt that there was nothing furlhor from 
Hia mind than a aeat on the Divine PedestaL 

!t is not enough to have seen me„,,.,This brings no 
profit,„,.,A Sick man may be cured by the healing power of 
medicine and will he Hd of all hJs ailments without beholding 
the PhyctBian/’' 

r am not the first Buddha who came upon earth, nor 
shall J be the last/^ 

I forbid you, O BhikkhuSp to employ any spells or supplj^ 
cadonsp for they are useless, since the law of Karma governs 
all things. An ordained disciple must not boast of any super- 
human perfection/^ 

The preacher must not be prone to curpat others, or to 
b:ame other preachers ; nor speak acandal* nor propagate 
bitter wordB......Hi9 sole arm must be that all beings become 

Buddhas." 

*'Whal think ye, O Bhikkhus, are the leaves that are in my 
hand greater in number than those on the tree In the 
same manner, understand, O Bhikkhus, the Dhamma that is, 
is greater than that has been taught to you." 

Be ye lamps unto you i selves—Re!y on yourselvesp and 
do not rely on external help*" — were the last words the Lord 
spoke before entering Parinirvina. 

True that the followers of Buddha set up His images m 
the tcrnples. not long after He had passed away, and he is 
worshipped to this day tike some other great men by a hero- 
worshipping world which does not know any better, but 
Buddha could nerf be called to account for his subsequent 
action of hjs followers, Look from whatever angle we may, 
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Buddhci retains oxlr hearts and His titles as the Gem and the 
Pride of tKe Human Race. 

Tumhara nam laine se mujhe aab jau jSte hain 
Men wph khoyee huyee ek Chiz hun jiBka paLa turn ho- 
Meaning: (I ^et an identity, however insignificant, by 
talking of Thee. ! know what#t am—a thing which is lost, 
but which can yet be traced to it source). 


A FEW MlSCONCEFnONS ABOUT BUDDHISM AND THE 
SCOPE OF ITS STUDY* 

Br Da. Nalinaksha Dlttt, Ph.D,. D, Lnr. (Lond.) 

This evening ( wish to speak on a few cunent mis¬ 
conceptions regarding Buddhism and the scope of its study. 
Before ! proceed to the subject, I would like to answer one 
question—a misconception it may well be termed—which has 
probably arisen in the minds of many of you present here* 
The learned President of this evenins Professor D. R. 
Phandarfcar also asked me this quesdon when I was thinking 
of going to Europe for fiuther studies in Buddhism. The 
question is i Why should an Indian student go to Europe 
fur studying Buddhism, a religion of India with literatures in 
Indian languages? This auction 1 had to answer many times 
in Europe and specially at Bruxelles^ The people of Bel^um 
would not believe me if 1 told them that I was there to study 
Buddhism with a Professor of their own country. It is 
certainly u matter of regret that the facilitiea, which Europe 
can offer for advanced studies in Buddhism are still lacking 
in our University» the premier University of India* and the 
alumni of thi s University should look to the far shores of 

• LccltiTc m m meeting ef ths MiiJu-BcrfihJ Society tn Sepf.. 
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Europe to round off their knowledge of Ruddhi am, Mmy e 
Japanese ^dent ahio eipressed regret that they could not 
find in India the birth-place of Buddhiimi, adequate fadlItteSp 
which Europe can offt.! for its study^ 

About two decades ago, the Calcutta Univerd^ took up the 
study of Pah, the pioneer being the late Mahamahopadfiyaya 
Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana of revered memoty^ of whom 
1 had die honour of being a. ettldentf WTiile studsdng with 
him the EaMntiisiui-o, 1 often feit a cuiioaity ag to the relation 
subsisting between the Buddhist-Sanskiit and Plli tcKts. At 
that time our knowledge of the Buddhist Sanskrit literature 
was very limited, and we had to remain satisfied with the 
scant>^ information suppUed by the great acholai Raja 
RajcndralaJ Mitra. It ig only of late that we have learnt that 
fragments of Buddhist Sanskrit literature have been found in 
EiSstem Turkestan and the neighbouring regions, and that 
some of them are closely related to the Pali texts in contents, 
style and words. Researches in this field have been carried 
on to a large extent by French and German scholaTs, who 
have published their findings in French and German books 
and joumaU, and as such they were not easily accc^ble to 
the [fidian scholars. A few years ago Mr. Nariman rendered 
a great service to the Endian etudents in this direction by 
publisEiing a voltime (Li^erorr^ History o/ Sanskrit Buddhram), 
containing English translBlions of some of the French and 
German writings on Buddhism. Dr. Vidyabhusana and the 
yet unsurpawed Tibetan scholar Mr. Sarat Chandra Das with 
a few other Bengali scholars formed a Buddhist Text Society 
in the last decade of the |9th century' with a view to study 
and write upon both Hinayana and Mahay ana forms of 
Buddhism and to pubHsh important texts, Pdi and Sanskrit* 

1 It ™ onJy H hrw jmji that tke lupcntiaii ike Uia Sit Avulnd^ 
Mukh<rii wflt tkn oi Dt, Vidy^uM^ ttOfru; piovlfkin 

for ske ddirmace^ tlmdiH m wkicli b How kaing cattiisd on 

under tke direclinD o! Dr. B. M. fiemA, D.lill. (Lcad.)L 
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throwing light on th€- history and doobinea of both the schoola 
These scholars ^ however^ approached th e philosophy, em¬ 
bedded in the Buddhist texts^ with a preconceived notion 
of theirs, derived from the btudy of Sanakrit treatises like the 
Sankara's comments on the k^eJanta- 
suireut or the Ny^aoortUka- This notion worked am a great 
hindrance to their proper appreciation of the Mahayanic 
doctrines and resulted in the interpretation of the Madhyamika 
philosophy as an out and out Nihilism, and. of Sunyavlda as 
the doctrine of vuid^ Before going to Europe 1 made an 
attempt to atudy the Mahaylna texts, but I found them 
bristling with terms and expressions, carrying senses quite 
different from those ordinarily known to a Sanakritist versed 
in Brahmanic phildsophicBl texts. Proper senses of some of 
the difficult terms and expresBions could be made out from 
their Pali equivatents but there were many which arc not 
found in Pali texts. The only means by which light can be 
thrown on these difficult passages is by their Chinese and 
Tibetan renderings. Finding none in India combining m 
himself the knowledge of Chinese and Tibetan, Pali and 
Sanskrit along with a sound knowledge of Buddhism both 
Hinayana and Mahay ana, 1 looked towards the European 
Scholars and found in Prof. Louis de la Vall<§c Poussin of 
Bruxelles the necessary equipment in this direction. So 1 
went to him and was not disappololed In my expectations. 
He is a very kind, congenial man, well-dieposed towards the 
rising Indian scholarship^ He has spent more than forty 
years of his life in studying Buddhism, devoting eiEht to nine 
hours a day^ and not like ua, who have to snatch an hour 
or two for research bom routined class work^ 1 should aUo 
refer to ProK Walleser of Heidelberg (Germany)* who has 
Specialised in the atudy of Mahayana Buddhism^ specially 
Nladhyamika philosophy, and has all the equipments for com¬ 
prehending Buddhist philosophical texts. 1 took also the 
oppottunity of studying with him at (Heidelberg) and was 
struck by hii devotion to the study of Indian philosophy. He 
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has madv a collection of all the rare books On Buddhism^ and 
has recently Opened an Institute for Buddhistic researches. He 
mtejida lo lend hhi library to this Institute in order that the 
Buddhist scholars going to Heidelberg may profit by it^ He 
had the kindness to leave the whole library ai my disposal 
and took great pains to render me assistance in my Tibetan 
and Chinese studies. The most valuable cuntrihution that 
these European scholars are rendering to the world of 
scholarship and to Buddhism in by the Uansiadon of lost 
Buddhist Sanskrit texts from their Chinese and Tibetan 
veraions. Without their wort in this fieldi we would have 
been poorer today by many precious gems of Buddhist 
Sanskrit literamre Uke the bhidhomiritoM of Vasubandhu 
or Hiuen Tsang’a commentary on the 

in this connectioiL ] should not however omit tn mention the 
name of an Indian scholar, who U working in this line. He 
is our Pandit Vidhusekhar Sastri. a silent worker po««esaing 
a deep schoiarship in the held of Buddhism. With his accurate 
knowledge of Sanskrit and Pali he Ii capable of making full 
and proper use of the Tibetan teatts, into which he was 
initiated by the French scholar Prof. Sylvain Levi, Besides 
his scholarly works he is contributing greatly to the further¬ 
ance of Indian scholarship by training up students in the 
methods of restoralion of lost Sanskrit texts from their 
Tibetan versions. In fact, we cannot deny and it is no use 
denying that even in the field of Indology we are lagging 
behind the European scholari in some respects, and that 
Indian students, after they are properly equipped, can derive 
profit by going to Europe, and learning from the few scholars 
of Indology that are still exjj^ting in Europe their methofls of 
study, and utBising theb storehouse of knowledge. 

Apart from the benefit which an Indian student can 
derive by coming into personal contact with the European 
savants, one must take into consideration the eye-opening 
capacity of the huge and magnificent libraries of Europe like 
the British Musuem, the India Office Library^ Cambridge 
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Uruversity LibtJiry^ BcKUeiai) Ubrsjy, Bibljotheqtie NatiDiuia 
of Paris and the StiiatsbiblJothek of Berlin^ eontaining^ as they 
dOp not only the published texts and wotks on IndoJogyi. 
Indian, Bnropean or AmerieiOJi^ valuable oticntal joiimalBi 
defunct and cunent, but also the rare and unpublished manu¬ 
scripts collected from India. Nepal, Tibet and China. An 
Indian student cannot dream of the facilities for all kinds of 
lesearch afforded by these libraries of Burope^ particularly 
the British Musuem^ and for Indolo^^ the Library of the 
London School of Oriental Studies. For the lack of such 
libraries, we live here in blissful ignorance of researches 
already made in the held of Jndnlogy by scholars, Indian^ 
European, and American, and our contributrons therefore in 
many cases remain incomplete or imperfect. So at the 
present moment, one of our primary dudes ahould be to 
provide a well-equipped library for scholars in the field of 
lndolcig>', and so long as this is not done it is worth vrhite 
for the Indian students to pay a visit to the E^opean libraries 
where they will also have an idea of their own poverty of 
library facilities. 

2tsi> misconception : Study or Mah^vana texts not nect^sary 
FOR STUI3C.NT5 C>F HlNAVANA BeJDDHTSM AND VICE VER5A. 

There are many sincere workers of repute in the field of 
Buddhism, both in India and EuiopCp who consider ihat the 
Buddhist literature, either Hirtayinic or Mahlylnic. is so vast 
and BO difficult to be understood that a student should devote 
himself exclusively to the study of one section of Buddhismn 
There is much truth in tt, and I cannot deny the fact that 
for one life the study of not one seednn of Buddhism but 
a few of ita aspects are more than sufficient. But what 1 
Contend is that this aecUonal study of Buddhism has already 
been carried on for some time, and now the period has come 
when BliidenlB should spccIoliBe in the one section but acquire 
ol the " a me time a sufficient knowledge of the other, in order 
to be able to make a better and perhaps truer appreciadoji 
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of the great rdigion. By Wiiy of illustration^ I may refer to 
one of the defects of the sectional study of Buddhism. A few 
years ego, the students of Buddhism were divided into two 
groups^ one holding that Pali Buddhism wag the most originAl 
while Sanskrit BuddhUra, whether Hinayanic or Mahay 
was much later^ As ag&inst this view* there were and still 
are scholars, who telieve that Plli Buddhism might have been 
old and ongmal hut Sanskrit Buddhism, Hinayana or 
Mahay ana, was not less «o* In fact, one of the argucurnts 
of the Mahayanists, ancient, mcdieeval, or modem, is that 
Buddha had two forms of teaching, one was popular and 
superhciol. which might be called Hiuayana while the other 
was deep and meant for the select few* which wa* the real 
teaching of the Teacher kJid might be called Mahay ana. This 
sectional study not merely debars one from taking a com¬ 
prehensive view of Buddhism but generates sometimes in the 
minds of scholars a love for a theory to which he tenacioiisly 
adheres, and which he tries to establish with arguments 
without much reference to facts. Aa an instance, 1 may refer 
to the contz«versy that is still going on about the language in 
which Buddha preached, or* in which his sayings were first 
recorded r Many such controversies have now been set at 
rest by scholars, who have taken to the study of both the 
branches of Buddhism and have thus been able to keep their 
minds away from any bias, which the study of a particular 
branch of literature engenders. It is from this point of view 
that the students of Hinayatia Buddhism should study the 
Mahay ana texts as much as the Students of Mahayana 
Buddhism should study Plli texts. 

Another advanCage of studying both Pili End Sanskrit 
Buddhism, to which 1 wish to draw your attention, is that 
many of the technical term® and expressionsn specially in 
the Abhidharma works^ can be better elucidated by a study 
of both the literatures^ Vasubandhu^s monumental work, the 
/4hhidharma^osii (translated from Chinese into French by 
Prof. VoJlee Poussiu), throws a flood of light on the technical 
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tcima aboonding in the Pali Ayaidkamma work®, explaining 
also the relationa which the terms bear tn one another. The 
ntudy of Pill teartSp however, is ol much greater impcvtance 
to the ^rudenu of Mahayana Buddhism, The Mahayatia teiti 
are full of expressiona which are Sar^bitLaed forma of Pali 
words and hence are not traceable in the available Sanskrit 
dictionaries, and an attempt to explain them from their root- 
meanings is liable to a considerahle diatordon of their real 
sense. So the atlldy of P^i works should be the groundwork 
of every serious student of Buddhism. 1 may refer, for 
mstance, to a to which even savants like Fmf. Stcherbatsky 
ate liable. In hii latest work '^Conception of Nirvana, he 
translates dharmlnudharma-pratipatti-yukta '* in Chap. XXV 
of the MsdhyamLka Vrtti by “who have acquired a knowledge 
of (ontology, i,e. of) the elements of existence as taught in 
that religion/' If he had been aware of the use ol the 
expression ^'dhammanudhanima-patipantia“ in the Dtgha 
Niiuya (JI. p. 105) meaning simply "'one who has practised 
the major and minor rules of diadplinop^ he would not have 
tried to put an interpretarion which the context of Jthe passage 
does not support* Instances like this can be multiplied to 
show that the study of the Pali texts is indispensable to a 
student of Mahayanic or Hinayanic Sanskrit Buddhism. So 
what I want to impress upon the students of Buddhbm is that 
they should first take to the study of the Pali texts and then 
devote themselves to the texts of other branches of Buddhism, 
in which they wrsh to make their special mark, 

3ri> MJsa3Nc£PTia\: The Pf^siivtisTic Teaching of Buddha 

BROUGHT ABOUT THE RuIH OF INDIA. 

Some of us throw the blame on Buddhism saying that it 
brought turn upon India by holding up the ideal of quiescence, 
persuading people to retire from the world and alienating 
their interest from materiai proaperi^. ] do not deny that 
Buddhism took up the peBslmistic trend of thought, to which 
currency waj first given by the Upanisade some time before 
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the advent of Euddhi^ni^ But it should he remembered that 
there are two aspects of Buddhism, one meant for the 
mid the other for the select few* the morilca* who could tedre 
from the world. Buddhism like every ulher Indian religion un- 
doublcd!y gave preference to those adherents who led the Kfe 
of a recluse but one should bear in mind that inspite of the 
fervent appeals of the Buddhist leaders, only a very small 
percentage of the popukdon could sever their connecdon 
from the worldly ties. It should not he supposed from the 
legendary accounts that thousands and thousands of men 
became hhikkhtJs, brmging ruin upon the society. The masses 
adopted popular Buddhiam, which consisted in leading a moral 
life and pursuing an honest means of livelihood. So Buddhism 
did not* in fact, .^kc away all the Rowers oF the society. 
There were hundredg of Setthis, G3.iTLBmls and Gahapads, who 
were householders, pursuing their own avocationj, and at the 
same time, condnued to he faithful devotees of Buddha and 
his Sangha. If we come to the facts of history we see aUo 
that the glorious period of the history of Buddhism coincided 
wilh one of the best perioiiB of Indian history. The period is 
a long one, nearly one thousand years, from the 3rd century 
B-C. to the 7th century A.D» By saying that Buddhism gained 
greater and greater popularity during th.h period, 1 do not 
mean that Brahmanism had diiappeared or was on the wane 
during these one thousand years* It carried on its religious 
and literary activities as much as Buddhism did> hut Innumer¬ 
able monuments of this period indicate that the masflea ad¬ 
vocated the popular form of Buddhism. Assuming that 
Pusyamitra peraecuied Buddhism, it appe^ua that this persecu¬ 
tion had very little effect on the populace who professed and 
supported BuddhiHin all the same. During the Gupta period, 
there was lin^oubledly a great re viva! of Brahmanic inJtuence 
and Brahmanic literature, but at the same time one can easily 
see from the remnantfl of the Buddhisdc monuments of this 
pieriod and the accounts of Fa-hien that Buddhism received 
no less iupport from the kings, nobles, and the people at 
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large of the time. If we loot to the piogre^ of architecture, 
sculpture^ painting and other arts, we cannot but notice that 
the artLAis drew dieir inapiration mostly from Buddhism and 
Buddhistic literature ; hence^ instead of blaming Buddhism 
for the ruin of India, we should be grateful to it and admit 
that many of the glories of India are due to the advent of 
Buddhism^ In any case, it is a mistaLe to throw the whole 
blame or whole credit on a religion for the decadence or 
prosperity of a nation or country. Religion is reaponsible 
to some eitent for the formation and growth of a nation or 
country, but it is one of the many factors which go to make 
a nation, and b very imrely the dominant factor. Aa for 
instance, if we take the teaching of Christianity we see that it 
teaches the *ame forbearance, love and detachment; from the 
material things a* much as Buddhism did, but for that the 
Christian nations arc not weak and Christiatiity is not held 
responsible for their decadence or prosperity. One should 
look upon Buddhism also from the same vicrw^point. The 
Buddhist nations were once great and progressive* but it was 
many other factors* along of course with the debasement of 
the religion, which brought about the ruin of India, 

It may perhaps be said that Biiddhism may have contri¬ 
buted to the cultural progress of India, but it did very little 
in the field of material and poKHcal advanccnient. We need 
not far for the answer. The evangelistic spirit of the 
Buddh*at missionaries had, in fact, no ulterior motive when 
they carried their reliipon and culture to the countries of the 
Far Efist, but history shows that the people either on account 
of their low level of culture or for jiome other reasons did not 
object to their countries being ruled by Indian kings and their 
trades conlroHed by Indian merchants. So it turned out that 
though the motive of BudfThWt missionaries was far from poli¬ 
tical. they became by evreumstanres responsible for the forma- 
tion of Greater India, thereby enhancing the material and 
political glo."y of this cotmtiy. 
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TTle progress of & natio.i is judged not merely by its 
poiiticd and material advancement but a{so by its cultural 
growth. Today India is revered In Europe only for the great 
ctdturaL advancement which she had once made. Anyone 
who vm\a Europe b cottfrotited with enquiries about the great 
products of Indian culture, viiE., Gandhi, Tagore, Bose, and 
Raman, and abm^e aJI„ Buddha and Buddhism. Buddhbt 
ethics and philosophy, and particularly, the Buddhistic monu- 
menti, have BO much captured the fancy of the Europe orij. 
that many of them are not prepared to believe the fact of the 
complete disappeamnee of Buddhism from India. It is by 
such products that India can command respect of the world. 
Buddhism is the embodiment of culture of many centuries, 
and under its aegis and mspirolioil, many great personalities 
Were produced in the diverse Eelds of human activities. So 
there arc good grounds for encouraging the study of Buddhism 
today with the hope that it vrll] again inspire the people in 
the some way as it once did, and help the development of 
human intellect. 

4th ftilSODNCEPTlON ! IS Amt-BBAHNiAMC, AND HENCE 

There is much truth in the statement that Buddhism is a 
stranger in the land of its origin. It is however an unaUoyed 
product o( India hence it is as much Hindu os bralimaniatn is. 
it Is hardly necessary to emphasise on the fact that Buddha 
was an I ndian ^ native of the ooIU imbued with Indian tradi- 
dona, and educated in the orthodox Indian lore. Hence, the 
religion and philosophy evolved by him were Indian to their 
very core. His disciples weic also Indian, mostly biahmans 
and his ^pporters were brahmanoa, Lsatriyas and vaisyas. 

The protest of Ekiddhi^m waa not against the philosophy 
and teachings of brahmanism, but against its unnecessary and 
BOmethnea cruel rituoU, oaoriGce of animals in the worship of 
gods, unreasonable claims of Brahmanas in social and political 
matters and such other abuses for which their superior intel- 
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IccEup] pow^r could derive Banctian from work or cDinn]«ntaiiea 
written by tbemselves. tn factn the phllDBophy and the main 
teachLn^ of the most important schooli of Buddhism have 
their counter-parts in the brahmanic schools of philosophy^ 
The state of Nirvsma as described by the Vaihhasikas is similar 
to that of the Nyayavalsesikas while the Truth as conceived 
by the Madhyamikas is identical with that of Vedanta. So in 
philosophy and Fundamental teaching, there is hardly any 
quarrel between the Buddhists and the Brahriianas, 

Then the question is, ^Tiy the religiDn has come to be 
receded its a stranger. The main reason is that it had an 
open proselytizing spirit, a thing then unknown in India, and 
it rose above the hraknianic prejudices and limitations by 
agreeing to take within its fold any and every man without 
regard to family« nationality, or previous religioufl faith, it 
was this radicalism on one hand that characterised k as a 
great religion and distinguished it from all other Indian 
religions, but on the other^ it alienated the kindly feelings of 
the biahmanically inclined Kindun who looked Upon it as 
menace to the very existence of the brahmanSc society. 
Buddhism did not hesitate to adopt the foreigners like the 
Scythians os its fervent devotees and it was this magnanimity 
openly and deliberately extended to all ifrespeclive of 
nationlity that gave Buddhism a firm footing in India. Thus, 
it U apparent that though Buddhism found its first supporter 
in Asoka and Bimbisara, it received greater and greater sup¬ 
port from the Scythian and other non-Indian rulers, and was 
thus able to withstand the onslau^t of the brahmanically 
inclined Indians. Though the Scythians were originally 
foreignejs, they by adapting India os their home became 
IndiarLS^ becoming in course of time ardent devotees of Siva 
and other brahmanic gods. So the support of the Scythians 
alone has not made Buddjusm a stranger in the land of its 
ongm. It is regarded os b stranger mainly on accoiml of the 
lad that kingdoms and peoples outside India adopted this 
religion while in ItidLa it ho* at least superficially thsappeated 
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being absorbed by the ela^c brabinaniam pes^efised of the 
ejctraerdinary capacity of absorbing foreigt) religions. Anyway 
by a fflrafige irony of fate Buddhiam was wiped out of [ndia. 
It was only a few decades ago that some European, scholar^ 
discovered the iiLeratures m countries outside India and brought 
UB the message that Buddhism bad a gloriDUs career in India 
leaving behind an Invaluable heritage. Wc should also be 
grateful to the Mahabodhi Society and its founder Rev^ A. 
Dharmapala of untirihg zeal and energy fer their effort^ to 
bring back the religion to Its homeland. Even at the present 
moment a further stamp of foreign origin has been given to 
the religion by the fact that this hall where I have the oppor¬ 
tunity to speak on Buddhism today also owes its foundation 
to the bounty of Foster^ a foreigner to India by birth 

but a fervent devotee of the great religion. So^ in short, 
though Buddhism is {ndian m origin and early growth, much 
of its development, preservation and resurrection are due to 
the efforts of non4ndiaris * hence it is no wonder that some 
of us should regard it as a fckieign religion^ 

5th mSaOlNCEFllON : MaHAYANA Bl^CDHISM I5 AKI ACONJsmc TO 

IdlNAYANA. 

There is hardly any truth in the notion, which some of 
m bear, that the Mahayanista and the Hinayariiats were at 
loggerheads to one another. From the accounts of the Chinese 
travellers, it will be apparent that the two sects lived peace¬ 
fully and amicably in the same monastery at least up to the 
7th century, observing the same rites and rituals but with 
differences in their philosophical Views. The sources of rch^ 
gious quarrels are mostly the sUperhciEd matters of religion, 
1 mean^ the ceremonies, the rules of conduct and so forth, 
or in other words, the mattera which fall within the scope of 
Vinaya. It was exactly this source of quarre] that was absent 
in the case of the Hinayanists and the Mahayamsts^ because 
the latter did not have a Vinaya of their own and depended 
for the pame wholly on the Hinayanists. Treatises like die 
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Sf^sasamLiccauc and the Bodhicariiat>atam stow th&i tte 
Mahayani^sta mdopXcd tte Vmaya rules of tte Hinayanists, 
them here and there by rules required to keep 
measure with their new Bodhisattv^a ideal. Same of the 
Mahayana cents are full of mveetivea a^amat the **]ow and 
selfish ideal" as they happened to term the Arhathood of the 
Hinayanistfl, hut for that reason they did not that they 
were in any way Worthies r They believed that the 
Hinayanists did not passesa sufficient intelligence to appre¬ 
ciate the Mahayanlc ideas and aspirattons, but when they 
attained the highest point of their perfection, they realised 
the impnrtance of Mahayans and became ultimately 

Mahayanistai The Hlnayaniatg on account of their priority to 
the Mahayanists in regard to the time of origin and proiinuty to 
the founder of the r^igion did not trouble themselvefi about 
the Mahayanlc ideata, which they regarded a later develop¬ 
ment, and in compliance with their Teacber^s dictum '*aHunmTt 
nn u^^msefi parom na Liomhfieti'” they never cared to cast 
a fling at the Mahayanists. Besides this fact, the Hinayanists 
were sure of their own grounds They knew that they were 
more pTactical than the Mahayanlsti and though they miglu 
not have been able for this reason to appeal to the ideaUsts^ 
they Were sure of their adherents^ who had a practical turn 
of mind^ The Mahayanists could not deny the utility of their 
practical side and admitted that the Hinayanists attained 
ui/nuttr (emancipation) from yesouarerno (screen of alHictiohs) 
but not Jneyavamna {screen that obstructs real knowledge), 
which was reserved for the Mahayanista* The Jdinayaniats 
did not admit k and believed that the Arhais were perfect 
in knowledge as much as they were Free from Ijlesas^ In 
short, the two sects agreed on many doctrln^ points and had 
practically no dilference in disciplinary matters. Hence there 
is no reason why the difierence between the two sects should 
he tnagnihed ; it is only by accidental orcutmtance^ that we 
find today that the adherents ol the two sects are living wide 
apart geographically. Recent researches have shown that 
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Matiayni^ prevailed in,Ceylon, the atrangKold &f Hinayana 
Buddhiarti, while Hinayarra was m no way Icbb populai in 
Oiina than Mahayana. So f shall conelude toy discourse to¬ 
day by saying that at the present moment the oltidy of both 
Hinayana and Mahnyana Buddhism Ib essentbd to a proper 
and imer appreciatiorL the ^eat religj-an. which s^wept over 
Asia and raised the status of India in the estimation of the 
world. 


ANNIVERSARY OF Mu. MAJlY E, fOSTER‘S BIRTHDAY 


Celebrations in London. 


In rcapon^ to invitationa by the British Maha Bodhi 
^ciety a gathering of about one hundred Buddhists and 
friends of Buddhism assembled at the Buddhist Mission House 
in Loudon, on the Z2nd of September last-i The occasion was 
celebration of the eighty "fifth anmveiTSTajy of Mrs,. Mary 
E. Foyer's birthday. 

The pro^amme of the day included a Special Service, a 
public meeting and a garden party. The Service was con¬ 
ducted by the Venera tie BKikldiii bl. Nandasara assisted by 
the Venerable Bbikkhu D. Paimasara, Mr. FrancJa L Payne, 
Vice-President of the British Maha BodKi Society presided at 
the public meeting. Other speakers at the meeting were 
Ijeut, Col. E. R, Rost, K.LEm^ O. B.E.+ Sir Haii Singh 
GQur+ D*C,L,. D.Eitt.. L.L,D., and Madame Alcstendra 
David Neil. 


Lieut, CbL (Or,) E, R. Roit oaid 
Venerable Sira. Mr. Qiairman, ladies and gentlemerj. 

Mrs, Mary FoBler of Honolulu was eighty-five yester¬ 
day, and today we are gathered here for the very special 
purpose of rejoicing over her wonderful dttna her great gifts 
to the furtherance of the Law of Enlightenmetit. her wonder- 
M devotion to Lord—the Buddha, to His Order—the 

Sangha, and to His Law—the Dhamtua. 

We rejoice, because it is owing to this great Upasita of 
Modern Btiddhism that that wonderhil man, the Vencrahlc 
the Anagarika Dharmapala. the founder and Director of the 
British Maha Bodhi SocleJy, was so largely able to carry out 
the great work of spreading the Dhamma throughout the 
world. 
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Mrs. FmIct is the Uppdka Viaakba of modem CimeSp and 
juflt an the name of the Upaailci Visakha is still honoujed 
amon^t Buddhisia ns the great Patroness of Btiddhiam* ao 
will m >~ears to come Mrs. Foster a name be atiU more honouied 
and revered as the great Upnsiki of the rejuvenation of 
Buddhism, in accordance with the prophesy that the D^mma 
would be revived again after 2500 years and last another 
similar period. 

It was in October 1S93 that the Venerable the Anagarika 
Dharmapala first met Mrs, Foster, and preached to her the 
good Law t it was in 1902 that his teaching began to bear 
fruit and Mrs,. Foster started to take an active interest in the 
propagation of Buddhism throughout the world. 

To enumerate all the good work that Mra. Foster has 
done would take up a Jong time ; they have been published 
by the Society in a little book, printed at the Maha Bodhi 
PreiS, Colombo. It contains interesting pictures of all those 
people and tilings that arc very near our hearts. 

With yoiu^ perniLesion f will just read some of the long list 
of Mrs. Fostex^s beneficiaries. 

This list oF benefactiona almost staggers one, and the 
fact makes one think of dana that greatest of all virtues. 

Now Mrs. Foster is not the only benefactor amongal 
women to the cause of Buddhism. 

1 might ^mosE say that my expericncCfc after living in 
several Buddhist countries, is that the fait sei are greater 
bencfflclots than the men, and, this is not common to Buddhism 
alone, but is a fact in all other religions of the world, that the 
women do much more for their religion than the men. During 
the 27 years ! spent in Burma. I hud the great privilege of 
meeting many Buddhist Indies who were very like our bene¬ 
factress, in the matter of their generosity to the cause of their 
religion. I cannot pass without mentioning the name of " 
Mrs. blla Oung who was the original founder of the Inter¬ 
national Buddhist Society which afterwards came to be knovm 
a3_ the Buddhist Society of Great Britain and Ireland, It was 
this great Upaaika who was responsible for enlightening me, 
ftnd teaching me mocit of ’i^hat f know which is of any real use 
to me. I had the very great provilcge and honour of working 
with this wonderful woman, in the Ordaining of many cele¬ 
brated Bhikkhua and the building of monasteries, in the 
publication of very many little books and pournals, and in 
help Fill in the improvement of the schools which she had 
cstabiiahed in Rangoon, where Buddhist children could obtain 
^ education in n Buddhist atmospherCx ft was mainly 

through her efforts that the first Buddhist Mission, headed by 
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the Venerable Bhikkhti Axianda Metleyya, and which she 
hereaelf accompanied^ came to England in I90&. You see 
that this good lady hits hecti to the Buddhists of Burma what 
our RTcal benefactres has been to the vanoua activities of 
the Maha Bodhi Society throught the world- 

The Buddhbt Upasika does not advertise her works : 
that i* the diatlnctTve feature of Buddhism, if you bad lived 
for any length of time tn a Buddhist country you would see 
the practice of the cfcma as the whole life of the woman. She 
lives in and for Ijcr religion i It ts her whole life. From the 
early morning, she cooka the rke and save* perhaps the beat 
of the day's food for the Bhikkhu who would pass her door 
m their morning begging round : if she is successful in busi- 
then It is the temple that would be plastered with gold 
leaf, or be adorned with flowers^ or perhaps a new roof on 
the monaatery, or some robes for a newly admitted Bhikkhu. 
On UpeLsatha day it would be her delight to spend the day 
hearing the Dhamma being preached and feeding the inmates 
of some monnalery^ They are happy people* and if you 
understand the Dhpmma, you wotiJd understand why it is so* 

Just imagine for a moment what incalculable haor^incss 
Mrs. Mary Foster has given to the Buddhiat world. Tllis is 
only one place of the activity of the pTopagation of Buddhism 
that lA being benefited by her enlightened generosity t there 
are many other places like this that are being benefited. We 
all take the greatest deKpht m coming here and listening to 
the Dhamma being preached ? and afl those privilege it is 
to preach take a greater delight srilL And those who cannot 
come to listen can read the many publications that are being 
issued by the Society, 

There la no greater Virtue than JcmJi • by dann we mean 
giving for a good cause. Dana is the greatest means by wbicb 
selfishness is rooted out. By the destruction of solfishrieKa 
AnaitS can be realised i and the noble truth can be seen and 
realised. Moreover, dencr enables one to understand the 
second noble truths because the cause of suffering is the want 
of knowledge of the good Law, so by helping to propagate 
the good Law, and by studying and acting up to it yoUTBelf, 
you destroy the cause oF suffering. 

Again, by efunff you teach that there is a way nut of 
suffering ; this is the third noble truth. And if you help to 
show that way out By the teaching of the Noble Eightfold 
Path you have accomplished by diinn all four noble truth*. 

The poorest man can practice drmxr. You do not require 
to have any possessions to practice dona: you c.aii practice 
it by preaching the good Law ; this is the greatest dona. All 
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We oak of those who h^ve tio worldly poasesaions ia the study- 
and underst^din^ of the Dhomma, and pneacKihg k to others, 
by the pi^tice of dana ^ou are contributing to the acciunola- 
bon of C>ood Kanuna-Kjjfnjna d\at will not only reap the 
^eatest reward of all to yoiusetf (that is happiness and freedom 
but also happiness and freedom from 
suffering of those you love. Those to whom you have been 
in^ffercnt, you vvill take a pleasurable interest in, and those 
whom you might have disliked you will now be cquanunitous 
to. or even like. It does even more thanl:bis because dana 
destroys the three ares of fdate, Oreed and Delusion, not 
only in you, the giver, but also in those who are benclited by 
the ^is. 

Tine sharing of merit is one of the most beautiful thoughts 
that It >s the great privUege of the Buddhist to have, and it 
c^eJy dwtroys all egotistical tendencies. When a Buddhist 
pves he shares the merit with others. We are all now sharing 
the men^ of the good work done by this institution. As soon 
« yqu be^ to adopt Buddhism as your religion and realty 
beueve and understand it, then yon are drawn, by the inffuence 
of your nevdy adopted compiaasion for all living things, to a 
t^easurable feehng that brings you more happiness than any- 
thmg else in yom fife, It brings you new friends with whom 
you the new^ merits you are maldiig. 

exlmord m ary^ advantagei^ that one obtains are tjuc 
and observable in thia life iti the ^reat Upasihas ! have men- 
honed, pathcolarly In Mrs. Foster. She has Rood health, she 
has attained old age, without any of the di^dvantapes attached 
T? above all she is loved and revered by uiousancU of 

HudtttiiBls all over the world, ^at greater thin^ in hfe can 
you have than this, 

Madame Alexandra David Neil said 

1 foel honour^ of being afilced to speak on this occasion. 

1 nm very plensed to be present here this afternoon when the 
uddnists or l.,ondon are assemhied here to do honour to the 
peat benefactress of Buddhism—Mrs. Mary Foster. 1 am. 
however, not able to speak to you on Mrs. Foster. Other 
speakei^ have done that for you, ] arrived in London only 
France ; and I seized the opportunity of 
meeUng yo'U under such pleasant autpices. 

L' prepered to speak to yon on any particular 

subject. But as you are detennined to make me speak 1 would 
say a f^^ words on what ! have seen in Tibet a Ruddliist 
land which is not frequented by tTavelleis. 

^^i^bus are called tomcis. and 
they differ from the Bbikkbus of Ceylon. They dweH in the 
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v&rioiiA collegetf and moiiaHteiiea dJjtnbul^d ibrcni^out the 
country^ 1 hey Bie devoted to- the study and the practice at 
Buddhuzn. Among other institutions there are tout chiet 
coUegcfr of philosophy. Not only Buddhist phiiosophy but alfrci 
indian and Chinese philosophy ate Uught there. And then 
there are the colleges of Ritual and the coUegts of Meditabon. 
ihese insdtutians are fuh of students of varioua grades. 

There is an institution for the publication of scriptures 
and other literature, libetian literature is vast. Besides 
translations there are a large number of original works by 
Lom^ and other 1 ibetians. rhere arc also the works of the 
Mystics. 

Vefy interesting are the herrnlls of Tibet. They live in 
seclusion on the top of hihs and in caves. They practice the 
severest of austerities. 1 hey would see or speak to no one 
lor long periods, sometimes tor three or four years. Ihe 
people m the neighbourhood of their dweihng places would 
supply th^ with Tood. hood would he left in tlie vicini^ or 
the hermJth cave. Nobody would disturb the heimits. These 
hermits spend their dme in meditation. They say that the 
truths of Buddhism cannot be realised without meditation. 

Ihe reading of the scriptures is not enough to comprehend 
the meaning of the Buddha's teaching. You have to practice 
Buddhism in order to realise the truth of Uie teaching. 

rhe aim in Tibet is to teach the state of a Buddha. They 
believe that by foUowmg the teaching everyone could reach 
the enlightened state of a Buddha and that in this life. Their 
method is by introspection and investigation. They say that 
we must analyse our thoughts and actiorLS+ They woidd 
want to find out the why and wherefore of every thought and 
action. When they see the cause they would go dccpei and 
deeper into the subject imtil they compherend every aspect 
of the law of cause and efiectH These people after years of 
investigation and the practice of mcditatiDn would come to 
the state of the mind of a Buddha- Then they would see 
things in a different way : they would look at things in a 
dlfierenl way. lliey would reoliBe that there is no death so to 
apeak, that everything is illusory ; we are people in dreams : 
and the great thing is to be awakened. This awakening can 
only be achieved tniough meditation. 

All Lnmaa have to practice meditation. Tliat ib how 
they keep their vision clear. Once in every three years every 
Iflmn has to live in seclusion at least for three months. This 
period is devoted entirely to meditation. They would see no 
one during this period. Tibet is indeed a monastic country. 
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"nie whole life of the people ib perv&ded by die mfluetlce of 
the orders. 

Buddhism ca.ti only be understood deep reflection. 

Buddhism It not n reli^'on In the ordinary sense ; it ia n method. 
The Buddha discovered a method of aelf-ctilightenment \ and 
what he discovered He preached to others. This method 
13 eleady given in the teaching of the 
Buddha. Learn, investigate and practise** &aid the Buddha, 
and if you follow this advice you would imderetaud things. 
Cultivale right views, think deeply on the truths of life* do 
not look to extenraJ influences for yotir deliverance, practice 
meditation, you would not only comprehend the grand 
truths of Buddhism but also you would reach the enlightened 
state of the mind of a Buddha. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


OuaSEJ^VES, 

^R^ith this issue of the Mahu Bodhi the thirty-sevemh 
volume ia completed i and we pass on to the 3flth year oF 
our esirtence—rather a long period |jiven to a relimous- journal 
in the Iiistory of Journalism* As the chief and the oldest 
organ of the Muha Bodht Soeiet|/* it served the alms and 
objects of the Society to a vety appreciable extent—especially 
m prupagating the various activities of a society which is now 
well known as an international organisation of a higher order. 
Vve arc dl the rndre convinced of the fact that it fulfils a great 
mission in the intellectual world from the unlailmg support 
we have been receiving from almost all the countries in the 
world, e^cially from Burma and England. We take tJtls 
opportunity ^ to thank most sincerely all those who helped us 
by ^b^ribing to it and contributing to its pages. We also 
mank thue devoted Buddhists who enrolled many subacribers 
during the year. We also ofler our thanks to the advertisers 
who were a source of income. 

• * * * ♦ 


Finanom. 

Wt should like to draw the aitetirioti of the Buddhist 
PJ* ^ statement of income and expenditure 

Afaha-fl^hf It will appear tW it m far from t^ing 
^ Ananaoi^ Dharmapala has been financing 

e last 37 yeats, and we aro now carrying it on from 
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the funds of the Society eattrtadced for other purposes, We 
are forced to do so as ive feel that the Mdha-^odhi leaily 
serves a noble purpose^ and aa it \s the oldest living English 
monthly for the entire Buddhist population of the world. If 
this long and noble tradition must be kept unbroken the 
Suddhiats and other well wishers should kindly help it in 
every possible way. You can do bo by enToFling sub^ribers 
and getting advertisements for it. 

* • • * « 

Future Mt^ssoNAHiES for India. 

We publish elsewhere an account O'f the amval of the 
eight Sainaner&s accompanied by their Upaddhyaya^ and 
of the reception accorded to them in Calcutta and at 
Santiniketan. Maintenance of two Bhlkkhus and eight 
samaneras in Satitiniketan is a very heavy expenditure on the 
Maha-^dhi Society, It is calculated that an average 

expenditure of about Rs. 300/- will have to be made on theb 
account. We appeal to the public to send in subscription 
towards the educational expenditure of the Bhikkhus. We 
take this opportunity to thank the authorities of i^ntiniketanu 
on behalf of the Society, for the very prompt manner in which 
the re<[uirements of the Qhikkhus were supplied. Let us hope 
that at the end of 5 years course they will hoist the haruier 
of Buddhism as the Soldiera of Siaana in India, 

* * # « # 

Sarnath Vihara. 

The Main building of the new Vihara in Samath h almost 
complete, and the hniBhing touches will be done during this 
month. This means that the Society must be prepared to 
pay a hjll for about Rs. 30,000/- before this month. It 
vdJl be hard presBcd for funds if the Buddhbts wdl not 
support the scheme just now. We once more appeal for 
more funds to cany on the work- 

• • • a * 

VeNp AnACARJEA DHAtLVlAPALA, 

We are glad to announce that the health of the 
Anagarika is now a little improved. As he is still under 
medical advice^ he j& prevented from taking any active part 
In the mUsion. Wc sB hope that he wUt soon be restored 
to normal health to resume work among us. 

* • « « 
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All-India Bliddhist Conference. 

_^e Second seasion of this Conference will take place 
m C^iciittaL on the Z5tli, 2'6tli and^ 27tii of this motitli. We 
hope tJiaL all the Buddhists will attend the meeting and make 
it a succraa. W^e also ttust that something* tangible wiU be 
I some of the grave diaabilidea lor the progress 

of Buddhism m India thsiti jnere passing of n numlbcr of 
resolulions, W^e vdah the Conference nil success. 


ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY, BOMBAY 

Town Hall, Bombay. 
I 81 J 1 October. 1929. 

Dear Sir, 

Oor Society Gniahes 125 years of it* life on 26tli November 
1929- celebrate the c^easion on the 5th December under 

the Piesidenuhip of our Patron^ His Ejccellency Sir Frederick 
Sykesp Governor of Bombay. As the President of the Society 
I beg to convey to you and your Inetitudan^ who are out 
co-workers in the held of Oriental Litetattire and Science, 
the good news of this event and our hearty greeting and 
good wishes. May Cod bless our work of the advancement 
of knowledge. 

The PHESIDENT, Yours faithfully. 

Maha-Bodhi Society. (Sd.) Jivaihji Ja3«shed|i Modi, 

President^ 


FINAKCIAI 

Mliuuandita Kuti Vihara Fund, 

Previously acknowledged Rs. 57.937-1 MO. Dr. N. N. 
Roy. M-B.p Public Health Department. Calcutta. Rs, 2/-J D. W. 
Attygnllep Ipoh F. h4+ S. (collectionh Rs, 20/- ; collected by 
U. Mg Gyee, Pleader* and Dr. A. Vishwanatham, Taungup'—- 
Daw Yin. Re, 1/. ; U, Soe, Rs, 5/^ 1 U. Shwe Su. Re, 1 /- ; U. 

Huion,, Re. 1/- ; Mahananda Barua, Re. 1j U. Seln 
Tun, Re. 1 /- ; U* Po Saw, | 0 /- ; U. Pyu, Re. 1/^^ t Lninna, 
R^. \f- p Sivdaa, Rs. 2/-5 Usan Hla, Ri, 5/- ; U* Saw U., 
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' i^i' Htin. Re. 1/-; U. Ngwc himu, A». 4/- ; 

a' P^'- Aung. 

As. SA ; U T™ Hla. As. 4/- : U. Wah. As. 4/- ; U. Ni Mwe. 
As. 4/- ; U. Tha Mg, As, 4/- ; U. Po Mg Gy£. As. 4/* - U. 
Gym Bu, As. 4/- ; U. Ngwe Thin. As. 4/- : U. Sein Pc 

K" ' M- 4y^ TTiant 

^ Po- As, 4/- : U 

Shwe Ya^, Re J/- ; U Shwe Ban. As. 4/- : U, Tha Mg, 
Byu^ Aj. S/- ; U. Be Dok and mfc. As 4/- " 
Daw They They, As. 4/- ; U. Tha Bwin. As. 4/- ; U, Pike. 

S'- Po 

Kyin. /^. a/- : b Pa Kyaing, As. 4/- ; U. Po The. As. 8/- ; 

H\P* As. 8/- ; U. PoYa, As. 4/- ; U. Nyo. As, 7/- ; 

A^1 ^*}-r As. 4/-; U.^Cha Aung, 

^ Vi ' Vf ^ S?’- A*- i/- : U- Ni T«, As. At- ; U. San Pe, 
^ As- 8/- : U, So Naung. As- 6/- : U, 

^m. 8/- ; Uahwe Lohe. As. At -; U. Po Htin. As 4/- - 

U, Po San Rc. I ^ ; U. ^ U.. As. 8/- ; U. Po Aung and wife. 
As. At- ; U San Htwa, 8/- ; U, Ngwe Caing, As. 8/. ; U. 

4/- ; U. Aung Tim, As. 4/- ; U, Po Hlaing. As. 4/- \ 
U. Po Vm. 4/- : D. Pyo, As. 4/- : U. Seih. Re. 1 f- : U 

Pye Aung 4/-; U. Po Tu, As. 4/-; U. Sfiwc Hmyin, 

ti' * A»- 4/- ; U. Pe Ba, As. 4/- ; U. Ni, 

fi?' H' ' Shwo Chon, As. 4/- ; U. Tun 

HJa Aung Re, 1/- ; U Aung Po. As. A/- ; U. Tun Maung. 
T ■ to' A*' eolleelJon. Rs. 2/14/3. 

mIi rI. "*• 


IN AID OF THE SARNATH VIHARA FUND 

Anacarixa's Photocrapk 

An Excellent Gift to a Friend 
Printed m London on superior art paper in sepia colour 
And antopnpfaed hj tke Vcd* AnafarCki Dbannapala 
will be available for dale al R&. 10/-^ a copy. 

We kave only 100 copied. Orders will be executed 
in strict rotation. 

Apply to the Secretary, M, B. S.* 

4A, Colege Square. 
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MAHA-BODHi JOURNAL, 

Statcmmt oj Retreipis and Expenditure for the month of 
October^ 1929. 


receipts. 


SubicriptiE>i« 
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IS7 12 D 
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MAHA-BODHl SOCIETY. 
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A WESAK APPEAL 

TO THE 

BUDDHSITS OF ASIA 

An appeal to Buddhist Asia from Europe^ and for help, [mpossiblc I 
many will exclaim. What T the Europeans who by force or cunmiig have 
seized most of the wealth oF the world are asking aid of Asia, their victim. 

It is even so. True, we Europeans have grasped the material goods of 
the worldi but as the Buddha has said, everythitig when grasped, fails. 

Fifty, nay^ twenty years ago, Europeans felt that we were indeed the 
crown and Bumtnit of humanity, that there was nothing but for m to go 
forward in civiUzation almost by our own momentum and progress would 
be eontinuouai the cataclysms, that overtook earlier cultures did not 
threaten us we had rounded that danger pointy and for us it did not exist. 
True, there were certain social sores, and not a little unrest and the 
great powers of Europe were madly racing each in armed ecjulpment as 
though they meant to cover the sea with war fleets and to him all their 
wonderful scientific knowledge to the purpose of produemg deadlier 
weapons of destruction, Sdll, most of us thought war would never come, 
we were too civilized to launch such temble sufiering on the world I A 
Russian writer at the close of last century even wrote a hook in which 
he proved to his own satisfaction^ that war was impossible ! Then came 
the World War, five years of horror, m which it seemed as by the curse 
of evil kamma we turned all ouf wonderful knowledge to our mutual 
torture and destruction. All our intellect aeemed but to work our further 
undoing. To give one example, a German chemist invented a subtle 
gas that would penetrate any gas mask and cause violent sickness i The 
pwr men who were subjected to this hellish torture had the choice of 
vomitting into their maska and consequently choking or of removing their 
masks, whereupon the Germans would send over a deadly gas cloudy 
catching their unprotected victims who would instantly be writhing in the 
throes of hedious death- U ia difficult for a Buddhisi to understand the 
mentality of the man who could have invented such a thing. Wh&t a 
monument of perverted genius I And what shall we say of the culture 
which produces such things. In case this should be read by a German, 
let me hasten to add that 1 am not for one moment suggesting that 
German as such are morally lower than the rest of Europe. Every 
belligerent would have taken any means to victory quite irrespective of 
morality and there is not a statesman of any country in the world who 
would dare to face his compatriots with defeat and say we might have 
won if I had done a ceiisun act. but it waa too wicked. At the present 
time Europe is exhausted, the nations still fear and mistrust ea^ other p 
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and are aiming aa fevewWy as ever. Tlie people, especially the younger 
generaHon. are tired and cjuical, there is a widespread impression 
nothing matters very much and that the beat life offers is a good time, 
i.e. trifling pleasures that quickly pall Pandit Sheo Narain in the March 
issue of the Maha BodhJ Journal speaks of vast crowds of Hindu pilgrims 
this year making their way through totiendal rain and the floods of the 
jhellum to visit Amar Nath. The Pandit writes, 'Tt is sUted that the 
ze^ of the pUgnms was so great, that some of them so far from com¬ 
plaining of the privations, welcomed them as means to achieve a holy 
death yearned for by them aU their lives. The Pandits tone is reproach¬ 
ful. but 1, M a European, am glad to hear of people anywhere showing 
such enthusiasm in iJiese days. 

It is quite dear that in Europe we have been Pavelling the wrong 
road, not the Eightfold Path but its converse. Wrong Views and Wrong 
Purpose. The cause is to be sought in the failure of moral guidance. 

In the middle ages, our ancestors really bdieved in ChristJanity. Thch 
knowledge had not outgrown the Hebraic cosmology and cosmogeny. 

They really believed that the flat earth was the centre of the universe, 
above was the solid sky. above that the empyrean, highest of all, heaven 
where God Was seated on his throne surrounded by the angelic hosts. 
Below the earth was hell, the abode of the evil spirits, who were however 
aUowed to infest the air of this world causing diseases physical and moral 
These things together with a literal belief in a fall and the story of the 
first man and the happy garden and then atoning sacrifice of thirst were 
for the mediaeval European indisputable facto, about which he had no 
more doubt than we modems have about the reality of the Great War 
or the Russian Revolution. Then came the renaissance when the founda¬ 
tions of m^ern scier^e were laid, followed by the refoimaiion. when the 
old traditions of faith were questioned, and the foundations shaken 
beyond repair. The reformers dertroyed many a revered article 
of faith, even things of beauty such as the touching adoration of the 
^vine Mother of God eicited the ferocious hostility of these ruthless 
fimatics who Unknowingly were driving in the wedge of complete dis- 
belief for they dismissed all modem marvels as superstition, althou^ 

^la obvious that the miraculous is an absolutely essential dement in the 
Quishan world view, nevertheless the reformers relegated it to Biblical 
bmes, i.e to the past, so that they might truly have said of the miraculous 
what die Mahabharata says of Brahma, “his part is ended.” 

Nineteenth century science went further. Astronomy diowed that 
our world is but one of an infinity of worlds, not the centre of the univewe 
but a sm^ com^ of it ; Wology showed the rtory of Adam which is the ^ 
essential foun^on of the ChristUn doctrine of the Atonement to be a 
jnere myth, w ‘ e archfcolo|Qr is showing more and more the vast antiqui^ 




of tht world and of kumaoitj^ (quite in accordance witK Buddhiat and 
Hindu teaching) so that no man can pretend to say even when civilization 
began. This had bad an indirect effect upon the popuJar faith for Quia- 
tianity is a thing of yesterday compared to the duration of humanity, and 
it IS a monslToua ahsuidity that oiiUiona of generation^ should have been 
allowed to live and die without the knowledge of salvation. Under these 
influences, western religion has become largely a matter of formality, 
which very few take quite seriously. 

The effect of acience upon us Europeans has been tmth good and 
bad. Science has been an imdeniable blessing in the matter of 
hygiene, and this is the one feature of Westeinisni that you. my Eastern 
fnendsi^ can adopt with advantage. By the help of modem science we 
have been able to cure diseases and plagues of which our ancestors 
perished in crowds, life has been prolonged by at least one third on the 
average, and has been rendered cleaner and more comfottable. 

So much for the goad side. TTie bad side, as we have seenn is the 
making of war so murderous that it threatens the existence of humanity, 
perhaps of the globe itself. 

The survival of tbe fittest doctrine was distorted to mean, the survival 
of the most ferocious. This had been the original odinistic ^aith of the 
Teutonic peoples ; Odin then supreme deity, admitted none save ffghtitig 
men to his heaven. VathaJla and Odmism had always survived among 
the Teutons as an attitude of mind, and with the decay of Christian 
Influence it definitely revived in the guise of pseudo science. 

Europe has learned by bitter experience ihc deadly consequence of 
following the dictum of Nietzsche * 'T say unto you, be hard, for to us hard 
ones fall the good things of the earth, the fairest climates, the choicest 
foods, the loveliest women^ and when men do not give us these things, 
we late them/* The pre-war ideu have failed us, and we are des¬ 
perately in need of something to guide us. 

1 often wonder bow you Asiatics see us Europeans. Too often, [ fear, 
as powerful destroyers. The Tibetans, I believe actually say that we 
are the reincarnations of the oetlras who warred on heaven, and that 
often carrying fire and sword through the world wc shall assail Mount 
Mem! But in reality With the exceptiori of course of greedy robbers 
pleasantly styled Vmpire bdildem' and sour bigoted missianariefl we are 
Fundamentally the same os yourselves, jay and sorrow come to us os to 
you* and we react to them as you do. 

Therefore what ouits one will suit the other for the dl^dsian of Elast and 
West is purely arbitrary. Let USi then, see what the modem European 
demands of a faith. (1) It must be practical, that is, it must show definite 
fruits in this world, the modem man suspects a faith which rnetely tells 
him that it will be alright in the next worlds and that the present does not 
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matter/' (2) The leliRiori must be reasonable and give convmdng and 
not trivial or fantastic reasons for life and its difficulties, it must not 
contravene any known acientific facts and it must be adequate to tbe 
grandeur of the universe revealed by modem science, a narrow geo«ntric 
cosmogony which ronfincs the existence of tbe universe to a few millenia 
is inadequate and out of date. (3) II must satisfy the emotJonal human 
desires o* the average man, it ftiusl cast a ray of hope on tbe dark days 
of sorrow and bereavement : mere rationalism m a house of mourning 
would be an impertinence. 1 must msiet tm this last point, because some 
maintain die contriry arid say ih&t modern Europeans Jre losing eil wish 
for a Future life: hut 1 moat absolutely affirm on the strength both of 
Pierson al experience and obaervadon of others that in the fac* of 
and sorrow ibt modem European behaves precisely like otlier men of all 

times and ages. 

Let us see how far buddhism fulfils the first condition. The Dhamma is 
immediate {akalikof eKIpassiko. manifest fllterally come and m) in effect, 
the Buddha says, "test my system for yourself, and you will see that it 
works,'* To realrte the fruits of the Dhamma we do not ne^ to die and 
be bom in another world, we can by following the Teaching here and 
now realize the happiness of Nibbana ; the Arahnis are a proof to ab the 
world of the practical effects of Buddhism. Was it not the calm serenity 
of A»aji*8 appearance that moved Saripulta to question him and so to 
gather the fruit of his birth? Buddhist reformers have always returned 
to this position, the power of the Dharnma to effect results in tha world, 
thus Nichiren the great japanesc reformer wrote "when State law » assimi¬ 
lated to Buddhist Law then will dawn the golden age, Shaba Soku 
Jakkodo, to realize the Pure Und in this world summed up the whole pst 
of Nichiren’# teaching, and he believed that Japan had a mission to bruig 
this about and thereby to be a blessing to all nations. Besides, the very 
Buddhist doctnne of karnma, that our future is determined by our achons 
clearly implies that the Pure Land can be realized in this or any other 
world, provided here are beings possessed of the will and the know e ge 
to do itp 

We come now to ouf second point, reasonablencaa- Here we must 
study the fundamcnlBls of Dbamma^ the Four TruLhs. Let us abow I e 
people of tbe Weat that tbe Buddba wa« a true scienUst, tbiit Hr did 
wbal cvety pbyaician does. He diBgriiOBed tbe ebsease, teaolved on cure, 
ascertained tbe cause and deteyrtuned on its removal, then pie.acribcd 
tbe com&e of trcatmenl:. When we first Ecll a European tbe first Truth 
of sorrow, he b apt to say, rank pessiniism. Invite bis Further consider*' 
tion. Are we not all mortal, can we he sure from one day to another 
but that we may suddenly be plunged into the direct trouble } All reli¬ 
gions admit the truth of dukkba, there is sometbing wrong with the world, 
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personal experience and that record of collective experience called Ids- 
tory unite in their testimony on this point. Most religions account for 
dukkha by a myth c.g. the Garden of Eden where aU would have been 
well but for the fruit of that forbidden tree whose mortal taste brought 

death into tKt world and fill woe. 

As we have said, science has shattered this legend ; besides if we put 

•it seriously to the modem man, he would ask “Could that primaeval error 
of diet really have been responsible for the terible flood of aufie^ down 
the ages? The cause seems wholly inadeqaBie to the effect, brides astro¬ 
nomy shows that other solar systems grow, decline and die : did thw 
fruit business effect them as well as us. or did a similar mishap bcF^ 
every world necessitating the vicsiioua atonement of a man god who 
would thus be condemne^i to an endless succession of violent deatl«. On 
the other hand, put it to the modern man that ignorance, lust and hatre ^ 
arc causes of ill faring and he will te prepared to assent for very few of 
us are so good as not to Have personal experience of all three of these 
eviU, and our imaginary interlocutor would I fear have to admit that some 
passage of his life have been smirched by Ignorance, lust and haired, 
to his own exceeding sorrow. In the larger view of hbtor>*. we «e that 
all the great crimes and calamities sprang from no other ca»^ than just 
these three things : to take one example which will strongly appe^ to 
a modern European : the Great War. If the nations had not been 
ahrouded by ignorance they would not have thought that war could bnng 
good to anyone : if they had not been obsessed by lust they would not 
have sought to take each other*s possessions by violence, while as to 
hatred, it was an absolutely essential factor in the war a continuation, e 
nations were Ukc wolves with their fangs in each o^er s throat, and 
would not let go although they were bleeding to death. %h«t m every 
coutjtry blinded the eyes of the public to the min and m«eiy and 
deafened their earn to the cry of the mourners > Oigsmzed hate. To the 
Englishman every German was a foul sadic beast whoin .t was folly to 
treat as a human being, the Germans were told that the En^ish were 
a race of degenerate trailoia who not only conspired with the degenerate 
French and the batbaroui Rusaians to try and rob inoffctiAwe Ge rm any, 
but were also guilty of hedious outrages on the battle-field. The third 
Truth is ahnply the assertion that if we remove the cause we prevent 
effect I it sounds a huism. but it is nevertheless the foundauon of all 
fiance and all rational thought. Here we shall be makmg our modeni 
man a Buddhist by force of logic, first getting him to adimt the fact ol 
ai faring, both individual and collective, then its patent caii«, lastly the 
self-evident fact that the removal of the cause will prevent the huiPon of 
the effect. Our modem, being of a pmchcal turn will now say, "1 agree 
with what you affirm about ill-faring, its cause and removal, but your 
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etatement is too vague and general, you idl ub in a broad way whal should 
be done, but bow are we actually to do it? 

Here he is ready for the Fourth Truth, the Eightfold Path, Satnma 
Ditthi—Right View. We must realize ill faring, its cause and removal, for 
we cannot act Until we know how. this is obvious, IMicn we know what 
should be done we must resolve to do it. which is the second stage. 
Samma Sankappo. or Right Purpose, the intent to remove ignorance, lust 
and hate and to live in a state of love vdth all. The next two stages deal 
with ethical principles. Sommi Vicha. Right Speech and Sammi Kam- 
manto or Right Conduct. Right Speech is given a place to itself because 
its effect seems less obvious than action t but i.s results are no less terrible 
and no less productive of bad Kanuna than overt action, thus the revolu¬ 
tionary agitator who lashes a crowd to frcir^ and a journalist w'ho for 
gain sows hatred and mistrust between nations is no less guilty of the 
resulting crimes in each case than the actual perpetrators. Right Speech 
is of course included in Right Conduct, the Five Precepts and this is 
quite in accordance with the Buddhist philosophy of mutual participa¬ 
tion, and it also shows us that the stages of the Path are not Separate 
entities of which we have to practise one before we proceed to another. 
All can, and should be. practised simultaneously, Samma Ajivo, Right 
Livelihood is the practical aide of Right Conduct, Satnml Vayamo, Right 
Effort consisting as it does, of the inhibition of evil and the encourage* 
menl of good, is the actualizing of Right Purpose. Samma Samadhi. 
or Right Contemplation is the psychological aide of Buddhist training, 
the first appertaining to the guarding and the Second to the training of 
the faculties. No unprejudiced person can fail to be Impressed by the 
Four Truths, and we can make conviction certain by showing that if the 
Eightfold Path is false, its converse mtist he true, e,g. Wrong Views, 
Wrong Purpose, Wrong Speech, etc., is short we land ourselves in moral 
chaos if we deny the truth of the Eightfold Path, An equally powerful 
appeal to the modem mind is afforded by the doctrine of kamma and 
rebirth. The modem man has a growing conviction that our future is in 
our oi^ hands : the doctrine of rebirth is held to an increasing exlent in 
the West and the crude and monstrous theory of im everlasting reward 
everlasting punishment for the short span of one mortal life is slowly but 
surely dying. Tell the modem man that his misfortune and the good 
fortuiie of the man he envies are the fruit of their respective kamma and 
he will see the justice and reason ableness of it. and also be spurred to 
accumulate merit, for the doctrine of kamma excludes the capricious fiat 
o a despotic deity against whom it is impossible to struggle. It is 
impossible for Eastern Buddhists to realize how the minds of many Euro- 
peam in the p^ have been darkened and embittered by fear of the 
wrath of Cod,*’ The doctrine of rebirth and kamma viriU make life 
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Happier and kindlier, besides it must be obvious to the thinker that any 
thing which begins in time must end in time ; and that if we actually 
began at conception we end at death, for the probabilities arc enormously 
agaiMt the perpetual exUtence in the future of a being that began at a 
definite moment in one of the smallest planets in one of the smaller world 
systems. 


This brings us to the point of an adequate cosmology. Realizing that 
our solar system is but a small episode in the histoty of the universe the 
thoughtful man of to-day asks : what is the true value of humanity : is our 
race Bn3^ihing more than an insignificant episode of an episode of no vital 
importance and never to be repeated in eternity ; or is our earth life a 
link m an infinite chain. Buddhism answers, the latter is true, we have 
lived innumemble past lives, we have passed through worlds long since 
expired our present world will pass, but we shall go on and inhabit 
worlds yet unt»m. We read in the Scriptures that our Buddha when 
incarnate as king Lankuttara made the aspiration at the feet of Sakya 
Muni Purana Gotama Buddha that he might he bom of the same parents 
and have the same family as of old. This aspiration, dear to all Buddhist 
hearts, was uttered before the existence of the nebula from which our 
world was bom. The vast Buddhist cosmology is not behind but in 
advance of modem science. According to the Buddha our world is but 
one of an mfimte series of worlds, periods of evolution and dissolution 
succee^g each other. In the teaching concerning the world‘s duration. 
Buddhism is far ahead of the most advanced European thought. Until 
modern times, our world was thought to be only four thousand years old, 
ancient history meant the records of Greece and Rome which scarcely 
take us back more than two thousand five hundred years. Recent dis- 
covenes in the ancient dvilizations of Egypt and Asia show Greece and 
Rome to be nations of yesterday, and to this extent om Western thoughts 
have been widened, though even now eight thousand B. C. appears to 
us a remote past. Compare this with the tremendous Buddhist cosmo- 
fogy ; according to which six hundred millton years have clasped since 
the lime of the Buddha Kassapa and He was the third Buddha of our 
Bhadra Kalpa. Our pwn epoch shrinks to insignificance before the 
tremendous drama of vivat and samvat, the evolution of humanity through 
the ages until their life span reaches a hundred thousand years and men 
are like gods in their wisdom and happiness : the subsequent warning 
period until the race degraded almost beyond the level of humanity is 
sunk to the depths, and the life span is but ten years, so that the race 
must again struggle upwards until it reaches the exalted standard of 
former ages of the dim past : for summer follows winter, and winter 
again succeeds to summer m endless rhythm for the movement of samsara 
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ifi imivcrsal from the evolution and dlwolutiott of worlds to the swaying 
of a branch in the wind. 

Here then, we have a religion which is adequate to the univeree 
revealed by science, and yet giving all the comforts of religion, for we 
have the sublhne hgorc of the Buddha who juat as the mighty wind has 
blown over all the worlds with the wind of his love, so cool, so calnit 
80 delicate. "Here a modem thinker will gain tme comfort: he will, 
realize that he is not an ephemerid in a callous wilderness of worlds, but 
the object of solicitude to the Guide the Charioteer of men a^ dc-vas. 

B good and great Friend who is leading all the worlds of this hoiindlem 
universe to the perfection of ErOightenment, and the peace of Nibbana. 

Wc will now consider the emotional side of religion. As I remarked 
above, some hold that we Europeans are losing our desire for a future 
world. I do not bdieve it.- Such desire can never die as long ^ 
humanity is humanity, which is clearly proved by the fad that no People 
have ever been discovered who had not some notion of a luture life. 
Face to face with death and sorrow, the modem mati like hU follows 
of every other age seeks comfort and something that will throw a ray of 
light over a world which for him has grown black and empty. Inability 
to meet this need of humanity is fatal to any religion and here we have 
the secret of the failure of rationalistic thought. Rationalism is an excel¬ 
lent fair weather creed, but let death and sorrow come, and larionalisin 
is impoteiiL Hence the failure of such cults as Theophilanthropy and 
Positivism. It is true that in Europe to-day, in our frivolous yet cyni^ 
age, many think they have no use for religion, but herein they deceive 
themselves. As our younger generation ’feel life advancing and the 
shadows falling they will ask wistfully, what hope have weJ And it will 
be cold comfort to be told about future progress, that a thousand years 
after their time humanity, that is their unknown descendants, may have 
made many scientific discoveries of which we are ignorant. Now 
Buddhism offers better comfort in this matter than any of its nvals. A 
Christian missionaiy writer, K.. Saunders in a work on Buddhism says the 
Christian doctrine of a hereafter where sundered ties are reunited parti¬ 
cularly appeals to Buddhists and they have adopted it into their religion, 

I do not think 1 have ever found so much untruth crowded into one 
sentence. It is the exact reverse of the fact. All faithful Buddhists arc 
in kamaic relations with the 'niree Gems; wc have served Buddhas in 
the past, and we hope to serve those yet to come. All the Buddha s 
followers had been in contact with Him in the past as the Scriptures 
testify. Again and again wc read in the Jataka the Master identified the 
birth, in those days Maya was the mother, Suddhodana the father, the 
chief character was myself. In the prayer of King Lankurtara that he 
might have the same parents, family and ictinue in future births is an 
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evm citaret dedaiarion of the feet that family ties pei-oist from life to 
life. Besides, acecirdin^ to Buddhist icadiiiig, sundered ties aie to be 
renewed in a definite earth life, or in a bright deva world of joy and 
laughter. It is difficult for an ElaBlern Buddhist to conceive the imTnenae 
and terrible gulf Ouistiwiity puts between the living and the dead. Since 
that religion denies rebirth, the dead according to its teaching pass 

to judgment and if saved enter upon a life dehumanized in which earthly 
love is lost. True, you will find Chnstians speaking of hopes of reunion 
with lost friends, but diis is really cJclraneous to their faith and few look 
forward to seeing a deeply loved mother or wife in a white robed being, 
chanting the praises oF the lord of hosts for all eternity. Besides, it must 
not be forgotten that according to the CKrLsrian Scriptures there is to be a 
last judgment at the end of the world, when mankind will be separated 
into two groups, the saved and the lost, the latter being conaigned to 
everlastirig fire. Now it is impossible to divide mankind into two groups 
without cutting asunder relationships, ao much is mankind inlrrconnccled, 
and husbands and wives, parents and children will In numerous cases find 
themselves on dlfFerctit tfidw- Besides, according to orthodoK Christianity 
which b still tuught by missionaries in so called heathen lands, all non- 
Christians, irrespective of their lives are to be consigned to everleating 
misery. Young Buddhists, whom ymir parents have thoughtlessly sent to 
a rniMonar^^ school and who have been persuaded to accept tbe eaviour, 
remembei- that according to your new faith at the '^last day'' you will 
see the mother that bore you consigned to everlasting misery tormented 
in the right of God and the holy angels, and you as one of the latter will 
enjoy the right of the breast from which you drew your first nourishment 
scorched for ever in an inextinguishable fire, the voice that thrilled and 
soothed your earliest years you will hear shriek in agony unutterable and 
endless, for at the end of a niyuta of iotis of kalpas her mifieiy will be 
no nearer an end than it was at the first moment ; all this you will see 
not with sorrow hut with joy, and you will praise the lord of hosts whose 
mercy ifl on all his works. This is the teaching we have had m the West, 
and if the modem enlig^itened Christian derics in our country, tiu longer 
affiict us with it. it U simply because our .people have ao far advanced 
in civihiatson and humanity that they will no longer tolerate these crude 
horrors, and modem Christian teaching, in England at any rate has 
assumed a broad humanity which is, I fear, contradicted by many passages 
in the Qiristian Scriptures- Can you wonder that the happy optimism of 
the Dhamma should appeal to us? The Buddha Dhamma only needs to be 
known widely in the We^ to be followed. 

Our adherents will be thoae who have distincl religious bi&s, peopte 
who want rclieion. but who have outgrown the current system of the 
U^est. 1 do not think we shall achieve any thing with materialists : 
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[ know that somt will disa^ee with me here^ but clearly Suddhiamn b 
a religion, and innumcTable pasaagefl in our Sacred Booka indeed the 
whole mental atmosphere of the Dhamma, will repel those who scoff at 
everything outside the common place esrperience of the average man. 

To you, Buddhists of Asia, we look for aid. BuddhietK of India, the 
Bodhiaatta had the world to choose From when He de$cended from 
Tushita Heaven to take birth in the world. He chose India. This is the 
crest jewel of the crown of Aryavartha’a glories. The Buddhist age was 
the greatest in your history. Hasten to take refuge in the Three Jewels 
and give to the West the incomparable gift of the Dhamma, So shall 
India be what she was in Asoka's day, a fountain of light and the hope 
of the World. 

Buddhists of Ceylon, Yours is a holy island- All the Buddhas of 
this kappa have visited yollr land. The warm breeze wafts fiom the 
groves the fragrance of a thousand fiowers and the perfume oF cinmamon 
sweeter far is the perfume of the righteouaness of Lanka's saints. You 
have your martyrs the victims of Portuguese bigotry. 

The murdered hhikkhua, the women the children slain by Christian 
soldiery testify to the depth of Lanka s Faith. The Buddhist church of 
Ceylon has passed through the fire of suffering, and has arisen triumph¬ 
ant as the BodhiBatta in the fataka who ^tood unhanned upon the golden 
celestial lotus which sprang from his virtues amid the fiery furtiace. Will 
you, their descendants be false to that great tradition? Three Bhikkhu& 
have gone from your country to the West to bring the light of Dhamma* 
even as Mahinda of old brought the Gift tncompmable to Sinhala. Will 
you desert them? Will you not rather sow merit m this supreme field, 
helping them with generous gifts ? So may a great Buddhist Church arise 
in the West, and European Buddhists will visit Sinhala as a holy island 
saying with reverence, here oiir noble teachers received pabbajj* and 
npasampada ordination, this was their vihaia* here they set Forth to bring 
us the gift of the Dhamma. So will mutual love and understanding arise 
between European* and Sinhalese* producing a kamma which will 
redound to our benefits in future birthfl even when this world shall have 
perished in pralaya. 

Buddhists of Burma, Your pagodas are renowned throughout the 
world* the Shwe Dagou is a. flashing embodiment of merit worthy of the 
devaa. The Dhamma is your greatest glory - Do you not call bhikkhus 
pongyi or great glory. Do not forget that giving is the foundation of 
religion and the gift of the Law exceeds all other gifts. When Manuha 
king of Thciton refused the gift of Dhamma, Anawrahta made war upon 
him and overthrew his kingdom, for if we refuse to spare our good things 
in the others, we lose that which we selfishly hoarded. 


Budcl]u3t» of Burma, lay to heart the principles enshrined in the 
inunoital words of King Alaungsithu 

By this abundant merit I desire 
Here nor Hereafter no angelic pomp 
Of Brchmas, Suras, Maras, nor the state 
And splendours of a monarch, nay, not even 
To be the pupil of the Coitqueror. 

But 1 Would build a causeway sheer athwart 
The river of samsara, and all folk 
%ould speed across thereby until they reach 
The Blessed City, 

Buddliists of Burma, give the West the Gift Incomparable. 

Buddhists of Siam, You alone of the nadons of Southern Asia have 
remained free, modem Siam is a state upon which all Buddhists look 
with pride. Princes of your royal house assume the yellow robe, grace¬ 
ful gilded spires attest your Buddhist piety, your zeal for Dhamma has 
ever been noted among the nations. Add to your renown and your 
merits yet further by supporting our Maha Bodhi and the three gallant 
bhikkhus who are bearing the Dhamma to the West. 

Buddhists of Camliodia. The splendour of your great temple is the 
token of your whole hearted devotion to the Three Gems, the melody 
of the bells that crown its heaven soaring gulden spires are as deva 
voices proclaiming your liberadoo from the tyranny of the hated Bram. 
It was the Buddha Dhamma that broke your rhaipif for the Buddha is 
the mightiest champion of freedom in the universe. He delivers men 
from tyrants both within end without, teaching aelf*conquest, without 
which men are the most miserable of slaves. Buddhists of Cambodia, 
help the spread of the Dhamma in the West. 

Buddhists of Annani. Like your kinsmen of Siam and Candiodia 
you poEsess India's immemorial civilization, your culture is one of the 
most ancient in Asia, that seat of ancient cultures. Among the gifts 
India be^owed was Buddha Dhamma, and it was the supreme gift. 
Share this gift with the West, making thereby a kamma which will 
redound to tlie Keippint$« o^ both, 

Buddhists of Tibet tn your stem country of vast mountains, the 
roof of the world, you affirm that Bodhisattas incarnate themselves in 
each generation out of pity for the world. Vour holy diy is adorned 
as with the crest jewels of a regalia with the gleaming Jono Lhakang 
Potala the sacred palace with its white and gold enshrining an incama^ 
don of the BodhisaUa of Pity. The chakra, the wheel is ever in the 
hands of every Tibetan ; let it be in your hearts also. What I do you 
not understand that the constellations, the ever circling planets are vast 
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praying wheeie ever in their si^ering uttering myriad* of prayers to the 
Supreme Gjmpa^siDn? Compatriota of Milarapa, and Dsong Gapa. hear 
the cry of the West : help us to builci shambata the glorious in our land* 
for so will you be winnifig merit vast ini;:alculabLe redounding; to the 
dcstittiition of sortow^^ Help us to spread the tme Law. 

Buddhists of China. 1 cannot here recount yom roll of glory;, the 
number of Chinese saints who have glorified the Sarigha, whether we 
consider great philosophcTs like du Hai or heroic scholars like Yuan 
Chaung. The old spirit is not deadn Greatest among the living sons 
of Ham is His Eminence Abbot Tai Heu^I say the greatest because he 
understands that the Teaching of the Buddha is the hope of the world, 
and as Confucius told you^ if there is a moral order in the state, there 

will be prosperitj^ : if there is no moral order there Is no prospeiily ; and 

if the leaders of the nation follow the Way of Buddha with faithful 
hearts, then will China be worthy of her ancierrt glories, that lacking, 
pseudo modernism and a shoddy republic can be nought save glittering 
dnscl biding the most loathsome corruption-. His Eminence, like Yuan 
Tsiang has performed Kts ioumey to the West, and invites you» 

his Buddhist compatriots to co-operate with him in giving to a 

weary war ridden world the Gift of the Law. Hearken to hia 

voice as to the voice of Buddha. Of old, you gave the Law 
to Korea and Japan. You may therefore justly say that the 

Buddhist Church of China is the father of the saints of Korea and 
Japan. His Elnunence the Abbot Tai Hsu now points the way to wider 
fields of merit, to more glorious victories, and we of the Maha Bodhi 
Society invite your fratemal help for the mutual happiness of East and 
West for the fiaving of merit for the future. 

Buddhists of Japan. Your great country is truly the Land 

of the Rising Sun for the nations of Asia, but greater still 

you have aBaociation with the incomparable Law. Buddhism is 

regaining strength in your country, your experience m Meiji is 

convincing you of the truth of the dictum of one of your greatest men, 
from the wrong way to the right. Dengyo Dalshl prayed h make this 

the universal religion"^ hasten, men of Dai Nippon to fulfil the vow of 

this great saint. Your country is one of the brlghtesrl stars in the 

Buddhist firmament. The gentle Honen consoled the weak and sorrow^ 
ing, Eisai, Dogen and the other great masters of Zen gave you on the 
one hand the love of the simple and natural which is the foundation of 
all good taste in art and on the other they atrengthened the iron courage 
of the Samurai for it is Zen that made the wairiora of Japan as calm 
amid flashing swords or screaming ahells as though they were enjoying 
the beauty of the cherry flowers beneath the full moon. Nichiren, the 
fierce yet tender g^vc yoiu the noblest teachiiig on patriotism that the 
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world lias ever known. He taught that Great Japan should be a hleaa 
ing to all natiOM. that she shauld realize the Pure Land m this world. 

In his splendid optimism he not only saw Japanese Buddhism spreading 
to the West hut he prophesied that at Minoba. should be built that 
glorious shrine whither Brahma and Indm should descend for iniriation 
for when the state law is assimilated to Buddhist Law* then shaTI return 
the golden age of the great kings of old." Buddhists of Japan fulEI 
the aspirations of your glorious saints who from the Pure Land will 
aid and Hess your effoita. Join with us to give the world* above ell the 
weaterti world scarred with war and weary the hope of the Dhamma 
by which it may he rejuvenated. Now Is the time Kelp us to rebuild 
the worlds fairer than before. 

Brothers* Buddhists of the world, this is the blessed eeafion of 
Wesat, across the chasm of rime and gnace wc behold three tremendous 
sights. In the fair flowering ^ove of 1 .nmblni a Oueen who stimasses 
in loveliness the hosts of devis and the stars—the golden stam shiTiTn*?: 
^]riM —bring forth to the world a Son who is as nure gold and to whom 
the celestial hosts bring homage. Thousands of world'i are visible to 
the new bom Bodhisat who prnclaimft his eominp glorv "T am bnm for 
ffUnreme wisdom, this is mv last birth. What Tree is this, briohl gleam¬ 
ing fHirer than the sunlight clothed m living green. The air is vibrant 
with harmonies moTe entrancing than the mualc of Krishna niping in 
the wood Brindavan In the bright Indian spring. The celestial tnimDeta 
sound the fanfare of victorv. the tremolo of the deva futer. the -sweet¬ 
ness of deVH voices is like the breath of spring thrill mg the voung leaves 
to so-ngfl of ecstaev- Beneath the Tree stands the Dram end Throne, and 
seated thereon behold One \TTiose six hued ravs nicrre the earth 
illumining mfinile worlds. Tt Is the All Fnlightened. the rharioteer 
of men and devpie, the Conoueror who has won the Suoreme 
Deliverance after a mvriad agonir^t through a hundred thousand 
kttloaB, the Bright Star, the World Honoured. Shall the fnrits of His 
strife and His victorv be Toist for us. The Buddha declared that if there 
were no worthv bhikkhiis. bhitkhimis. upaiHikBa and upa^ikas His 
Enlightennicnt would to that extent be wanriug. 

Shall we be uniTratefnb we who claim to be His followers, shall we 
not imitate Him and out of pity for the world for the welfare of men 
and devas proclaim that i^w gJorioiis in its ccynmeucement—in its con¬ 
summation . 

Let US novM' turn our plance to tlint sadder scene wMcli teara 

to the eyes even across tKe gulf of eyes. Beneath the ual trees we see 
the Buddha entering Ni'bbana. the ten thousand worlds are in mourning, 
“too soon is the Light gone out of the world " But if Buddha no longer 
dwells in the world He has left us Hia Dhamma precioua all-pervading 
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Diwodd Body, for He w the Dhamma incarnate and is immortal. Upon 
m Buddfaiala the hope of the wOiCd. Let ua h^eo, making no 

tT'Tfi!' “f Theravada. rtmognlzing only the erne Family 

of Buddha, let u* hasten to give the Dkamma to the modem wdUd and 
M prepare for the time fat distant when every part of the universe shall 
have entered on the sublime state of the Buddha. 


HAPPINESS TO ALL BQNGS. 
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